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TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK, 

EARL  MARSHALL, 

SfC,  SfCm  Sfc. 


CoxcEiviNG  myself  called  upon  to 
vindicate  the  religion  of  my  Catholic  fellow* 
countrymen  from  the  virulent  calumnies  so 
unwarrantably  fixed  upon  it  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  to  defend  their  conduct  in  their 
capacity  of  members  of  the  state,  I  cannot 
bring  the  hasty  result  of  my  labours  before  the 
Public,  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  more  agreeable  to  my  own  feelings,  than 
by  dedicating  them  to  your  Grace. 

The  CathoUcs  of  this  Empire  may  be 
justly  proud  in  the  reflection  that,  while  they 
are  fellow-sufferers  in  the  same  cause  with  the 


first  nobleman  in  diekingdom,  lliey  sufier with 
one  who  is  more  entitled,  to  bis  rank  and  ho- 
nours, by  the  public  and  private  virtues  which 
adorn  him,  than  bj  tiie  adventitious  circum- 
stance of  hereditary  descent, — whose  patriotism 
is  only  outshone  by  the  noble  sacrifice  which 
he  ofiers  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, — and 
whose  chief  regret  in  b^ng  deprived  of  the 
privileges  from  which  he  is  so  .unjustiy  de- 
barred, arises  from  the  inalulity  to  employ 
them  for  the  advantage  of  his  country. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  man  who  feels  no  precise  and  determined 
steadfastness  in  his  religious  belief,  is  but  little 
suited  to  comprehend  that  unhesitating  faith  which 
is  the  pride,  as  it  is  the  consolation,  of  a  Catholic ; 
and  unconvinced  himself,  he  would  only  labour  in 
vain  in  endeavouring  to  convince  others.  Receiv- 
ing his  first  impressions  in  a  country  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  become  as  changeable 
as  the  climate^  and  as  various  as  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  an  Englishman  is  too  apt  to  consider  a 
certainty  of  faith  in  any  particular  system  of  re- 
ligion, either  as  unimportant  or  unattainable. 
Amidst  the  extraordinary  diversity  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  he  deems  it  unnecessary  to  choose^ 
and  perhaps  dangerous  to  enquire.  He  considers 
many  as  the  dupes  of  imposture,  and  others  as  the 
victims  of  fanaticism.  His  perception  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood^  is  impaired  and 
blunted  by  the  disorder  which  reigns  around  him ; 
he  mistrusts  his  powers  in  a  voyage  of  discovery 
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in  which  such  numbers  are  wrecked  before  his 
eyes ;  or,  he  considers  the  possession  of  the  prize 
an  inadequate  reward  for  the  task  of  obtaining  it. 
To  those  who  are  sunk  in  apathy  and  mdiffer- 
ence,  I  would  say,  that  they  are  afflicted  with  the 
most  fatal  malady  to  which  the  soul  of  man  is 
exposed ;   they  have  condemned  to  ignominious 
contempt  the  very  end  for  which  they  were  cre- 
ated.    To  those  who  acknowledge  the  law,  but 
hold  it  impossible  to  be  fulfilled,  I  will  answer, 
that  they  are  guilty  of  impugning  the  justice  of 
God,  and  of  placing  heaven  and  earth  in  irrecon- 
cileable  opposition  to  each  other.     Both  are  the 
effects  of  the  insufficiency  of  that  principle,  which, 
incapable  of  producing  conviction,  leads  either  to 
indifference  or  despair;  and  while  the  inefficacy 
of  the  principle  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  the 
confusion  prevalent  amongst  those  who  affect  to 
follow  it,  the  Catholic  is  preserved  in  one  undevi- 
ating  and  tranquil  course,  by  placing  himself  mider 
the  protection  of  a  guide  which  both  lights  and 
cheers  him  on  his   way.      Thus  unhesitatingly 
fixed  in  our  belief,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
diould  think  lightly,  very  lightly  indeed,  of  any 
attempt  made  to  overturn  it.     There  are  but  two 
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methods  of  attack  which  can  be  emphijed  againat 
it :  the  one,  an  empty,  unmeaning  declamation, 
which,  taking  the  pkce  of  argument,  refutes  itself, 
or  rather,  evaporates  in  air ;  the  other,  a  gross  per- 
version of  fiu^ts  and  reasoning,  put  together  with 
a  degree  of  disingenuous  artifice  which  no  honest 
man  would  deign  to  employ.  The  former  method 
has  been  brought  into  action  against  the  woric 
which  I  judged  it  expedient  to  publish  last  spring. 
Having  exhausted  itself  by  its  own  efforts,  it  nei- 
ther merits,  nor  needs,  reply.  The  second  has 
been  announced  as  in  preparation;  but  the  pe- 
riod since  the  announcement  is  so  long,  that  it 
seems  very  questionable  whether  it  will  ever  make 
its  appearance.  If  it  should,  it  requires  but  little 
foresight  to  predict,  that  it  will  end,  like  every  other 
artifice  employed  to  sully  our  religion,  by  paying 
a  fresh  homage  to  its  truth,  in  the  vanity  and  im- 
potence of  its  attack. 

If  our  Religion  shrink  from  the  most  caustic 
touch  of  criticism,  it  can  possess  but  little  intrinsic 
value. — If  there  be  no  system  of  Christianity 
which  can  withstand  the  tests  before  which  all  the 
fiir-famed  philosophy  of  the  ancients  has  crumbled 
into  atoms,  we  may  boast  in  vain  of  its  superiority. 
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It  may  delight  the  mind  by  the  beauty  of  its  mo- 
rality^ and  the  sublimity  of  its  mysteries^  but  if  it 
command  not  our  unhesitating  assent — ^if  its  au- 
thority be  not  absolute  and  paramount — if  the  law 
be  to  be  ruled  by  men,  and  not  men  by  the  law, — 
we  shall  soon  perceive  that  while  we  affect  to  be 
obedient  to  Religion,  we  are  only  guided  by  de- 
corum ; — that  while  the  lamp  of  Faith  bums  dim 
and  languid,  the  laws  of  honour  are  more  powerful 
than  the  laws  of  God ; — ^that  we  are  only  Christians 
by  profession,  and  moralists  through  a  principle  of 
public  decency.  But  if  a  true  religion  exist  on 
earth,  and  a  stedfast  faith  be  attainable  in  Christ- 
ianity, it  cannot  be  like  the  philosopher's  stone, 
ever  eluding  the  keenest  search.  Enquiry  will 
make  it  our  own.  The  avenues  are  open;  we 
have  only  to  enter  and  advance.  The  sun  of 
knowledge  will  dissipate  the  mists  from  the  moun- 
tain top,  and  disclose  to  our  enraptured  Tiew,  the 
great  city  of  God  upon  its  summit,  in  pure  and 
cloudless  effulgence. 

We  court  enquiry. — We  are  only  fearful  it  will 
be  denied  us.  For,  whatever  period  be  selected 
for  investigation,— whatever  point  of  doctrine  be 
singled  out  for  discussion, — so  sure  are  we  to  find 
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evidence  of  its  troth,  and  so  certain  to  discover 
the  object   of  our  solicitude — ^the  true  faith  of 
Christ    In  vain  do  we  challenge  our  opponents 
to  conjure  up  before  us  the  individuals  by  whose 
magic  powers  the  novelties,  which  are  imputed 
to  our  religion,  were  first  engrafted  upon  the  pri- 
mitive faith  of  Christendom,  without  any  one 
perceiving  the  strange  exotic  foliage  which  thence- 
forth appeared  upon  the  ancient  indigenous  stock. 
No  branch,  however  small  or  insignificant,  has 
been  lopped  ofi*;  no  tender  shoot,  blighted  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  error,   has  drooped  and 
withered  on  the  parent  stem ;  whose  fall  has  not 
been  registered  in  the  annals  of  history.     Could 
then  so  many  and  such  gigantic  plants,  sucking 
like  vampyres  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  tree 
of  which  they  had  taken  such  t3nfannic  hold,  para- 
sites of  the  most  deadly  quality,  not  only  attach 
themselves,  but  flourish  upon  the  very  life-blood 
of  the  dishonoured  monarch  of  the  woods,  and  no 
man  tell  the  tale  of  their  unnatural  usurpation  ? 
Was  all  nature  so  deeply  sunk  in  apathy  and  ig- 
norance,  as  to   be   unconscious   of  the  mighty 
change?    Were  the  human  passions  become  so 
docile,  as  to  submit  without  a  murmur  to  these 
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new  and  galling  restraints  ?  Was  reason  so  sub- 
jugated^ as  to  embrace  strange  and  unheard  of 
mysteries^  without  even  an  expres«k>n  of  astonish- 
ment ?  Was  every  watchman  of  the  Lord  slumber- 
ing at  his  post,  when  the  angel  of  darkness  came 
to  steal  away  the  hody  of  Faith,  and  bury  it  im- 
pervious to  the  search  of  man  ?  Was  there  not 
even  one  '  sleeping  witness'  to  attest  the  fact? 
No,  not  one !  The  mysterious  deed  was  accom- 
plished by  such  master-magicians,  that  no  man 
knew,  not  even  the  most  wakeful  sentinel,  who 
they  were,  or  whence  they  came,  whether 

In  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  helL 

Yet  these  are  paradoxes  with  which  the  credulity 
of  mankind  is  mocked,  and  their  reason  insulted, 
by  men  who  have  exalted  that  reason  into  a  very 
goddess. — They  would  annihilate,  at  one  fell  sweep, 
every  attesting  monument, — would  obliterate  every 
trace  of  historic  record  from  the  world, — would 
fill  the  dreary  wilderness  they  had  made,  with  the 
creations  of  their  own  fancy,  and  people  the  re- 
gions from  which  they  had  banished  so  many  sages, 
saints,  and  scholars,  with  mere  shadowy  phantoms 
or  revolting  chimeras.  They  would  apply  their 
flimsy  machinery  to  raze  the  stately  structure  of 
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our  religion  to  the  ground^  forgetting  that,  to 
crown  their  vain  endeavours  with  success,  they 
must  undermine  the  foundations  of  Christianity 
itsell — ^But  the  power  which  preserved  our  reli- 
gion in  her  infancy,  when  she  had,  perhaps,  even 
stronger  prejudices  and  passions  to  contend  with 
than  she  has  at  present,  and  which  has  brought  her 
triumphantly  through  the  troubles  and  misfortunes 
of  her  manhood,  will  continue  to  guide  her  in  her 
dd  age,  till,  having  accomplished  her  destinies 
upon  earth,  she  returns,  pure  and  spotless,  to 
whence  she  came — ^to  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity. 

I  have  ventured,  very  considerably,  to  enlarge 
the  present  edition,  both  by  the  introduction  of 
fresh  materials,  and  by  entering  more  minutely 
into  some  of  the  arguments  already  advanced.  I 
am  9till  fully  aware  of  the  very  feeble  manner  in 
which  I  have  conducted  the  cause  I  have  under- 
taken, to  advocate ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  very 
powerful  minds  of  whose  assistance  I  have  availed 
myself,  I  could  hope  to  make  but  little  impression. 
But,  of  the  merits  of  the  question  itself,  I  have  no 
mistrust.  I  must  only  hope  that  the  poverty  of 
the  workmanship  does  not  conceal  the  richness  of 
the  materials ;  and  that  the  might  of  the  weapon 
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may  be  measured,  rather  by  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  than  by  the  strength  of  the  arm  that 
wields  it. 

I  have  frequently  referred  to  a  work  which  has 
but  very  lately  appeared,  and  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  praise.  I  feel 
conscious  that  I  have  offered  it  violence,  and  per- 
haps done  it  injustice,  in  the  few  quotations  I  have 
given.  A  solitary,  scanty,  and  unconnected  pas- 
sage can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  merit  of 
an  argument,  which  has  been  sketched,  coloured, 
and  finished,  in  its  minutest  details,  by  the  most 
masterly  hand.  I  hope  that  the  temptation  to  draw 
from  so  rich  a  mine,  but  above  all  an  anxious  desire 
to  introduce  this  elegant  writer  to  the  acquaintance 
of  my  readers,  will  afford  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
mutilating  so  perfect  a  performance. 

Stuttgard,  October  Ist.  1828. 


S*  Since  the  date  of  the  above,  additional  materials  of 
interest,  relative  to  Irish  affairs,  having  been  supplied, 
they  will  be  found  in  No.  XVU.  of  the  Appendix. 
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So  many,  with  much  abler  pens  than  mine,  have 
of  late  years  entered  the  lists  of  controversy,  that 
I  should  consider  myself  only  a  useless  volunteer 
in  the  cause,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  I  find  myself  placed.  Out  of  more 
than  a  hundred  English  peers  of  my  own  rank,  I  am 
the  only  one  who  refuse  the  Test  which  the  Legis- 
lature has  thought  proper  to  establish,  as  the  quali- 
fication for  the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights.  It 
is  an  enviable  privilege,  though  one  to  which  a  high 
responsibility  is  attached,  to  enjoy  a  voice  in  the 
affitirs  of  the  Commonwealth ;  to  be  a  guardian 
over  the  people's  rights,  and  an  instrument  for 
the  public  good :  I  therefore  consider  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  show,  why  I  refuse  the  exercise  of  functions 
80  exalted  in  their  character,  and  so  important  in 
their  consequences. 

That  such  a  Test  should  ever  have  existed,  is 
matter  of  astonishment ;  ^'^  but  that  it  should  exist 

^'^  This  Test  is  the  tme-bom  offspring  of  that  atrocious 
coospiiBcy  which  sacrificed  the  lives  of  so  many  innocent 
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now,  as  a  measure  of  high  state  policy,  is  beyond 
all  reason  and  understanding.  How  the  fiButhfiil 
and  honourable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Parliar 
ment  can  be  affected  more  by  a  belief  in  Transub- 
stantiation^  than  by  a  belief  in  Consubstantiation, 
or  by  a  disbelief  in  the  real  presence  altogether ; 


imdiTidualSy  and  which  Mr.  Fox  thus  chaiacteriases : 
^The  proceedings  on  the  Popish  Plot  must  always  be 
considered  as  an  indelible  disgrace  upon  the  English 
nation,  in  which  king,  parliament,  judges,  juries,  wit- 
nesses, have  all  their  respective,  though  certainly  not 
equal,  shares.  Witnesses  of  such  a  character  as  not  to 
deserve  credit  in  the  most  trijBing  cause,  upon  the  most 
immaterial  facts,  gave  evidence  so  incredible,  or  to-speak 
more  properly,  so  impossible  to  be  true,  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  believed  if  it  had  come  from  the  mouth  of 
Cato ;  and  upon  such  evidence  from  such  witnesses,  were 
innocent  men  condemned  to  death  and  executed/'  We 
have  only  to  look  around  us  to  be  satisfied  that  the  same 
delusion  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  many ; — ^that  even 
Aose  master-spirits  who  are  the  enemies  of  emancipation, 
are  haunted  with  the  same  imaginary  horrors  of  Popery ; 
and  that  both  our  doctrine  as  Christians,  and  our  reputar- 
tion  as  subjects,  are,  to  this  very  day,  condemned  upon 
evidence  equally  incredible  and  impossible. 

When  this  Test  was  passing  the  House  of  Lords, 
^  Gimning,  bishop  of  Ely,  maintained  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  not  idolatrous.  The  lords  did  not  much 
mind  GrunningpS  arguments,  but  passed  the  bill.  And 
though  Gunning  had  said  he  could  not  take  that  test 
with  a  good  conscience,  yet  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  passedi 
he  took  it  in  the  crowd  with  the  resV^^^Bumei. 


Ul 

howaman  is  less  fitted  to  senrehis  country,  because 
he  acknowledges  a  spiritual  authority  in  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  as  the  visible  head  of  the  Christian  Church, 
than  if  he  believed  that  authority  to  belong  to  the 
King  of  England,  are  paradoxes  which  no  reflecting 
mind  can  for  an  instant  entertain.  That  they  who 
preach,  Qn  conformity  with  the  Doctrine  of  Christ,) 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
tbat  men  are  bound  to  honour  and  obey  their  king, 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  civil  power,  under  pain  of 
damnation ;  that  they  should  hold  a  divided  alle- 
giance, between  the  spiritual  head  of  their  Church, 
and  the  lawful  authorities  of  their  country,  it  is  pre- 
posterous and  absurd  to  imagine/^^   No :  it  cannot 


(*^  Ymdicating  his  church  and  country  from  similar 
accusations,  that  admirable  patriot  and  exemplary  pastor, 
Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  most  powerful  and  most  eloquent  reply 
to  Dr.  Magee,  says  :— 

"  The  Catholic  Church  is  also  loyal — ^but  she  is  loyal 
diroogh  a  sense  of  duty,  and  because  such  is  the  line  of 
conduct  prescribed  to  her  by  Almighty  God.  She  is 
deroted  to  the  prince  established  by  divine  Providence, 
not  through  fear  or  necessity,  but  freely  and  cheerfrdly ; 
in  every  country,  and  under  whatsoever  circumstances,  she 
offiera  up,  as  is  prescribed  by  St.  Paul,  prayers  and  petitions 
bt  die  king,  and  for  all  that  are  in  high  station,  that  all 
men  may  lead  a  quiet  and  holy  life.  To  impugn  the  sincerity 
of  her  children  in  this  country  in  praying  for  the  monarch, 
and  beanng  towards  him  the  most  sincere  devotedness  of 
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it 

be,  that  we  merit  our  exclusion,  because  we  con- 
tinue our  submission,  in  doctrinal  points,  to  the 

mind  and  will,  is  one  of  the  most  unworthy  deeds  of  which 
igiy  person,  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  could  be  guilty. 

^^  The  insinuations  in  the  Charge  respecting  a  division 
of  allegiance,  and  the  insecurity  of  that  which  we  owe  and 
pay  to  the  sovereign  of  these  realms,  are  slanderous  and 
MALIGNANT.  They  are  founded  on  no  facts,  supported 
by  no  proof;  they  are  contradicted  by  every  page  of  our 
history,  by  the  preambles  of  divers  acts  of  Parliament,  by 
the  statements  of  our  friends,  the  confessions  of  our  enemies, 
by  the  senate  and  the  ministers  of  the  king.  I  omit  our 
own  oaths  of  allegiance,  which  are  incompatible  with  a 
division  of  allegiance,  because  I  cannot  submit  to  vindi- 
cate myself  or  my  fellow-countrymen  from  the  imputation 
of  perjury.  It  is  the  grossest  insult  which  men  were  ever 
condemned  to  endure.^* 

But,  says  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, "  they  [Roman 
Catholics]  are  incapable  of  the  allegiance,  which  is  due 
from  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  My  Lords,  they  are 
incapable  of  that  allegiance,  because  they  are  bound  by  a 
contrary  allegiance  to  a  foreign  sovereign." — (Speech  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Burgess y  Bishop  of  St.  Daivid^Sj  delivered  on 
the  9th  July,  1823,  and  published  by  the  Bight  Beverend 
prelate  himself!!) 

My  only  reply  to  Dr.  Burgess  is,  that  his  assertion  is 
false  J  calumniotMy  and  insulting.  But  to  what  a  condition 
are  we  reduced !  we  not  only  swear  a  true  and  perfect  al-. 
legiance,  but  we  swear  it  in  much  stronger  terms  than  anj 
Protestant  in  the  kingdom,  than  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
himself.    That  oath  is  framed  by  the  legislature,  is  ae» 


authority  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Christendom, 
instead  of  transferring  it  to  one  of  more  modem 


cepted  by  the  soTereign,  and  qualifies  us  for  the  service  of 
the  state.    Yet,  a  peer  of  parUament  is  suffered  with  im- 
punitjy  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  to  impeach  other 
peers  of  parliament,  of  bearing  no  true  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  though  the  sovereign  himself  has  ratified  thai 
aUeffiance  by  his  acceptance  ofity — ^to  accuse  them  of  having 
called  the  Almighty  to  witness,  that  they  would  do  that 
which  they  were  incapable  of  doing, — ^in  truth,  to  arraign 
them  both  of  perjury  and  of  treason, — of  the  highest 
crimes  before  Grod  and  man.    Was  ever  outrage  like  this  ? 
Bat  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  are  we  compelled  to 
endure.    This  same  Bishop  of  St  David's  (since  translated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  doubtless  for  the  merit  of 
having  composed  the  Catechism  from  which  the  follow- 
ing dogma  is  taken)  emphatically  avows,  that,  in  his  in- 
iidlible  judgment,  no  man  can  be  a  Protestant,  whatever 
he  may  profess  to  be,  who  does  not  know  it  to  be  tru£ 
that  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  idolatrous. 
That  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  should  know  that  to  be 
true  of  us,  which  we  know  to  be  false  of  ourselves — that 
he  should  swear  that  to  be  true  of  us,  which  we  would 
swear  to  be  false  of  ourselves,  is  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  because....but  even  against  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David^s  I  will  not  condescend  to  employ  the  weapon  of 
retaliation  which  he  has  thrust  into  my  hand.    But  if  his 
Protestantism  depend  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 

that  WHICH   18   POSITIVELY,   AND    ABSOLUTELY,  AND 

iroTORiousLY  FALSE ;  and  if  the  sincerity  of  his  alle- 
giance can  only  be  ascertained  by  his  abfureUion  of  thespi- 
ritmd  amikmiiy  of  the  head  of  the  Christian  Chmvk;  lenvy 
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date  (for  she  also  demands  our  submission) ;  nor, 
because  in  a  country  in  which  a  hundred  different 


him  neither  his  principles  as  a  Protestant,  nor  his  profes- 
sion of  fidelity  as  a  subject.  But  let  us  hear  his  own  words : 

Q.  ''  What  is  Protestantism  ? " 

A.  ^^  The  abjuration  of  Popery,  and  the  exdnmim  of 
Papists  from  alljpotf^r,  ecclesiastical  or  civil/' 

Q.  ^  Is  it  any  hardship  on  Protestants  to  make  the  de- 
claration against  Transubstantiation  and  the  invocation 
of  Saints?  *' 

A.  ^^  No :  Because  if  they  are  really  Protestants,  they 
are  so,  on  this  very  principle,  that  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  unscriptural,  superstitious,  and  idola- 
trous/' 

Q.  *^  Is  it  any  objection  to  the  declaration,  that  many 
Protestants,  who  are  called  upon  to  make  it,  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  subject  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
declaration  l " 

A.  ^^  No :  Because  no  one  can  be  a  Protestant  on  prin- 
ciple, who  is  not  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  declaration ; 
and  if  he  is  a  Protestant  on  principle,  there  Can  be  no 
hardship  in  making  a  declaration,  which  he  knows  to  be 
true,  and,  as  an  avowed  Protestant,  he  professes  to  believe.'* 

Q.  **  Is  it  any  objection  to  the  declaration,  that  many 
Protestants,  who  are  called  upon  to  make  it,  do  not  con- 
sider  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  idolatrousf 
and  may  therefore  think  the  declaration  an  unfounded 
calumny?" 

A.  '^If  they  think  the  declaration  an  unfounded  ca- 
lumny, and  hold  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  not 
to  be  idolatrous,  they  are  not  PrciesiantSy  whatever  they 
may  profess  to  be ;  and  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  tfaeoL*' 
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sects  have  found  an  unmolested  footing,  we  choose 
to  believe  one  code  of  religious  tenets  in  preference 


Q.  ^  Can  we,  then,  consider  the  declaration  as  unne- 
cessaiy,  in  respect  of  the  Papists,  or  hard  on  Protestants  T' 

A.  ^  It  is  neither  unnecessary  as  to  the  Papists,  because 
the  experience  of  the  past  shews  that  former  laws  were 
insufficient  without  it ;  nor  can  it  be  any  hardship  on  the 
Protestants,  because  if  they  are  Protestants,  on  principle, 
they  know  it  to  be  true,  and,  as  avowed  Protestants,/>ro/esf 
to  belieye  it ;  and  which,  if  they  do  not  believe,  they  belie 
their  Protestant  profession/' 

Q.  ^  How  may  we  co-operate  with  the  laws  for  prevent- 
mg  the  growth  of  Popery  ?" 

A.  ^By  exposing  the  false  pretensions,  the  errors,  the 
e?ils,  and  the  interests  of  Popery ;  and  by  doing  what  the 
laws  require  us  to  do  for  its  prevention.'' 

Q.  ^  What  do  the  laws  require  us  to  do  for  this  pur- 
pose?' 

A.  *^  Certain  solemn  days  are  set  apart  for  commemo- 
rating the  plots  and  conspiracies  of  Popery  against  our 
Church,  and  our  deliverance  from  them,  &c." — flTie  Pro- 
ieUatifs  Catechifmy  by  Thomas  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Su 
David's.    Fourth  Edit  pp.  216,  242,  250.) 

Now,  if  to  our  Catholic  Catechisms,  we  were  to  attach 
Ae  following  Appendix,  to  edify  our  catechumens  with  a 
specimen  of  the  Christian  charity  of  a  Protestant  divine, 
we  should  only  be  delineating  with  accuracy  the  conduct 
and  principles  of  many  of  our  revilers,  and  exhibiting  a 
true  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  '^  Protestant's 
Catechism,"  painted  with  his  own  colours. 

Q,  What  is  Protestantism? 

A.  The  dbjvration  of  Popery,  and  the  exclusion  of 
Aipista  from  all  power^  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 
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to  another ;  nor  because^  in  spite  of  calumny  and 
proscription^  we  continue  to  profess  a  Christianity 

Q.  How  are  we  to  abjure  Popery  ? 

A.  Py  fr^'^i^yi^^  history* — ^by  boldly  maintaining  the 
assertion  of  that  which  is  false,  under  pretence  that  it  is 
the  proof  of  that  which  is  true ;  by  framing  such  fictitious 
doctrines  for  the  Papists  as  they  abhor  and  detest, — for 
their  Church  is  so  pure,  that  without  this,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  allege  against  them; — by  calumny  and  misre- 
presentation in  every  shape  and  of  every  hue ;  by  denying 
that  which  is  true,  and  believing  that  which  is  fedse ;  by 
accusing  Papists  of  crimes  which  they  never  committed, 
and  punishing  them  for  trespasses  of  which  they  never 
dreamt ;  by  fwearing  that  we  know  their  doctrines  to  be 
superstitious  and  idolatrous,  though  they  believe  the  same 
gospel  that  we  do,  and  though  they  most  solemnly  aver 
that  they  hold  superstition  and  idolatry  in  the  same  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  as  ourselves. 

Q.  How  are  we  to  exclude  Papists  firom  all  powers 
ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

A.  By  tyranny,  oppression,  and  injustice;  by  scornfully 
refusing  them  all  civil  rights ;  by  declaring  them  to  be 
incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  good  subjects,  though 
they  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
king,  and  their  services  to  their  country ;  by  pretending 
that  they  desire  to  overthrow  the  constitution  which  they 
are  so  justly  proud  of  having  inherited  from  their  ances- 

*  See  Examination  of  certain  opinions  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
BurgesSf  &c. ;  Dr.  Lingard's  Treats ^p,  851,  &c. 

"Forgery — I  blush  for  tha  honour  of  Protestantism  while  I 
write  it — seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  reformed ;  I  look  in  vain  for 
one  of  those  accursed  outrages  of  imposition  among  the  disciples 
of  Popery."— Z>r.  WhUaker. 

**  The  Protestants  3eem  to  have  thought,  (says  Hume)  that  no 
truth  should  be  told  of  Papists.** 
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which  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  and  of  all 
nations,  and  which  is  still  the  prevailing  religion  of 
eivilized  man/^^   It  cannot  be,  that,  in  this  free  and 

tors — hj  carefully  excluding  them  from  that  inheritance 
— by  accepting  of  their  services  when  we  want  them,  and 
rejecting  them,  unrequited,  when  we  have  no  farther  need 
of  them — ^by  working  them  like  beasts  of  burden  in  all 
hard,  dangerous,  and  laborious  occupations,  and  suffering 
true  Protestants  alone  to  be  their  task-masters — ^by  keep- 
ing an  the  good  things,  both  of  this  world  and  the  next, 
for  ourselves — ^by  leaving  nothing  for  Papists  but  poverty, 
misery,  and  exclusion  for  their  treasons  here,  and  damna- 
tioB  for  their  superstition  and  idolatry  hereafter — ^by  so  ex- 
citing the  execration  of  the  whole  country  against  them, 
that  Englishmen  shall  again  rank  Papistry  where  it  stood 
but  a  few  years  back  in  our  Statute  Book,  with  treason 
and  with  murder. 

Q.  How  may  we  co-operate  with  the  laws  for  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  popery  ? 

A.  By  the  same  means  by  which  we  are  to  abjure 
Popery,  and  to  exclude  Papists  from  all  power,  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil. 

Q.  What  do  the  laws  require  us  to  do  for  this  purpose? 

A.  Certain  solemn  days  are  set  apart  for  worshipping 
the  God  of  Charity  and  Truth  with  falsehood,  calumny, 
and  detraction  upon  our  lips  ! ! !  (See  the  Service  for  the 
5th  of  November  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  the 
real  History  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  in  Lord  Castlemain^s 
Catholique  Apology ^  (1674),  Milner's  Letters  to  a  Prebend- 
ary, and  Lingard's  History  of  England.) 

^'^  Speaking  of  the  religious  belief  of  a  Catholic,  the 
faithful  and  elegant  historian  of  his  country.  Dr.  Lingard, 
says :  **  His  belief  is  not  the  belief  of  a  single  nation,  nor 


enlightened  country,  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty 
with  others,  to  enjoy  the  common  prerogative  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  interpret  Scripture  at  our 
will.  There  is  no  reason  in  such  things.  We  must 
look  to  other  causes,  to  account  for  that  delusion  of 
which  we  have  been  so  long  the  victims ;  which 
imprints  a  stain  upon  oiu:  country ;  which  makes 
us  a  bye-word  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
converts  the  pride  and  glory  we  would  gladly  che- 
rish, even  as  the  degraded  members  of  a  free  state, 
into  feelings  of  shame  and  indignation.  We 
consider  ourselves,  in  common  with  a  hundred 
millions  of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  in  Europe, 

the  growth  of  a  few  years.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  great 
majority  of  Christians.  It  is,  and  for  centuries  has  been, 
the  belief  of  learned  and  polished  nations ;  the  belief  of 
scholars,  phUosophers,  and  divines ;  of  generals,  states- 
men, and  princes.  Proudly  as  I  may  think  of  my  own 
country,  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself  that  intellectual 
excellence  is  exclusively  confined  to  this  island;  and 
when  I  look  on  the  continent,  and  view  the  populous 
nations  which  there  profess  the  Catholic  fEuth — when  I 
look  back  into  past  ages  and  behold  millions  of  men, 
durmg  a  long  series  of  generations,  reckoning  it  as  their 
pride  and  their  happiness,  I  can  smile  at  the  invectives 
of  its  adversaries,  and  despise  the  disgrace  which  is 
heaped  upon  it  here.'* 

^^  Catholicity,  which  has  been  this  night  the  subject  of 
80  much  abuse,  has  been  the  belief  of  the  most  extensive 
and  enlightened  nations  in  Europe ;  and  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious characters  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  name  of 


to  possess  as  strong  inteUectual  fEu^uIties^  as  clear 
a  judgment^  and  as  upright  intentions^  as  anybody 
of  Protestants  in  the  world :  it  is,  therefore,  €be 
more  wounding  to  our  feelings  to  be  treated  as  an 
ignorant,  a  worthless,  and  an  unprincipled  race, 
which  we  must  be,  if  we  are  the  just  objects  of 
the  incapacities  to  which  we  are  subjected  by 
law, — and  such  as  every  member  of  the  Legislature 
calls  God  to  witness  that  he  believes  us  to  be, — ^the 
abettors  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  doctrines. 
The  Catholic  Peer  is  defrauded  of  his  hereditary 
rights ;  the  Catholic  commoner  of  the  opportunities 
which  wealth  or  talent  might  afford  him  to  serve 
his  country,  in  situations  of  honour  and  of  trust ; — 
the  professional  man,  of  those  objects  of  lawful 
ambition,  which  are  the  incentives  and  the  rewards 
of  a  long  life  of  toil  and  labour ; — ^the  freeholder, 
of  the  exercise  of  that  qualification  which  is  as 
dear  to  him,  at  the  proudest  distinction  is  to  the 
most  exalted  personage ; — all  are  deprived  ''  of 
their  fair  chances  in  the  lottery  of  life,  and  con- 
demned hourly  to  the  innumerable  slights  that 
wait  upon  political  inferiority/''^     A  painfrd  sense 

man.'' — Speech  of  Lord  Hutchinson  in  the  House  of  Lords j 
May  10, 1805. 

(rf)  «<  Yfe  take  firom  them  every  object  of  honourable 
ambition ;  we  doom  them  to  the  martyrdom,  as  fisir  as  our 
lawB  have  power  to  inflict  it,  of  popular  scorn  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave ;  we  leave  them  a  separate  class,  with- 
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of  implied  criminality^  which  is  more  galling  to 
a  well-constituted  mind,  than  any  corpora  suffer- 
ing," is  constantly  present  to  our  imaginations ;  we 
carry  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  our  forehead ;  we 
drink  the  waters  of  bitterness  in  our  journey 
through  the  desert ;  and  though  some  of  our  fet- 
ters have  been  removed,  the  dishonourable  traces 
which  they  imprinted,  still  remain,  to  bear  false 
evidence  against  us. 

We  know  it  to  be  an  incontestable  truth,  that 
the  main  edifice  of  the  constitution  of  this  country 
was  the  work  of  Catholic  valour,  talent,  and  per- 
severance ;  and  yet  we  are  doomed  to  be  strangers 
to  its  benefits  ;  to  hear  the  principle  proclaimed 
and  acted  upon,  every  day,  that  Catholics  are  only 
known  to  the  Constitution  for  the  purposes  of  pains 
and  penalties ;  ^^^  and  that  it  is  just  and  lawful  to  de- 
out  one  public  occupation  or  one  aspiring  hope,  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  and  ardent-spirited  people." — (Lord  Nu- 
gent's  Pkun  Statement^  &c.) 

('^  Witness,  amongst  others,  the  decisions,  in  1825,  of 
the  Lords  in  council,  upon  the  claims  of  the  British  Ca- 
tholics for  the  restoration  of  their  confiscated  property^ 
by  which,  though  the  money  was  actually  paid  by  the 
Grovemment  of  France,  it  was  not  permitted  to  reach  its 
destination,  under  the  plea  that  it  would  be  employed  in 
superstitious  uses.  It  has  since  passed  into  a  much  more 
serviceable  channel,  forming  a  large  item  of  the  mysterious 
j£250,000  which  lately  found  its  way,  so  opportunely,  into 
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spofl  us,  in  t}ie  land  of  our  forefathers,  of  that  sacred 
and  glorious  inheritance,  which  they  so  solemnly 
bequeathed,  as  his  birth-right,  to  every  free-bom 
Englishman.  We  are  worse  than  aliens  in  our  native 
land,  inasmuch  as  that  an  alien  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  equal  law,  which  we  are  not.  If  an  alien  be  a 
delinquent,  or  a  presumed  delinquent,  he  is  entitled 
to  a  trial  by  his  peers,  and  half  of  those  peers  are  his 
own  coun^Jn,  and  of  his  own  religion ;  whereas, 
our  delinquency,  imaginary  as  it  is,  is  tried  by  men 
whohave  no  feUow-feeling  with  us,and  who  convict 
OS,  upon  evidence,  collected,  produced,  and  attested 
by  themsehes.  We  are  condemned  to  endure  the 
stings  of  insult  and  calumny,  frequently  without 
either  the  opportunity  of  reply,  or  the  hope  of 
redress  by  law.  We  are  denied  the  privilege  of  the 
meanest  malefactor,  that  of  being  confronted  with 
our  accusers.  We  are  excluded  from  the  places 
in  which  the  most  galling  and  most  influential  of 
the  calumnies  pronounced  against  us  are  uttered ; 
and,  if  we  dare  to  answer  them  elsewhere,  our 
calumniators  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  us,  and 
punish  our  audacity  with  imprisonment ! ! 

When  the  country  calls  forth  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic in  her  defence,  his  blood  flows  as  freely 

the  hands  of  the  CommiBsioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
For  a  &ir  statement  of  this  grievance,  see  Appendix, 
No.  I. 
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as  that  of  his  Protestant  companion  in  arms ;  when 
our  treasure  is  demanded,  wq  give  it  in  the  same 
proportion  as  our  more  feivoured  fellow-subjects : 
but,  when  we  ask  for  the  same  rewards,  the  same 
honours,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  rights, — we 
are  repulsed  with  reproaches ;  we  are  rejected,  as 
the  refuse  of  a  state  which,  but  for  her  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  might  long  since  have  been 
annihila.ted.  Yes,  it  was  Catholic  blood  which 
kept  the  ark  of  the  country  afloat  in  the  deluge  of 
perils  from  which  we  have  but  lately  emerged^ 
and  in  which,  be  it  remembered,  we  may  so  soon 
be  plunged  again.^''' — ^What  must  be  the  natural 
consequences  of  such  outrageous  ii^ustice,  but 
to  wean  our  affections, — ^not  from  our  country, — 
for  our  country  we  must  ever  love  and  cherish, 
out  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
our  ancestors, — but  from  the  government  and 
institutions  under  which  we  are  doomed  to  live  2 

But  we  are  weary  of  proclaiming  %  our  griev- 
ances : — suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  are  treated  with 
an  inhumanity  and  injustice,  such  as  I  hope  clearly 
proves,  (and  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  be  it 

(*'  Ify  previous  to  any  one  engagement  during  the  late 
glorious  though  disastrous  war,  either  by  sea  or  land,  the 
Catholic  soldiers  or  sailors  had  been  withdrawn,  no  vic- 
tory would  ever  have  been  obtained.  Without  Irish 
biarery  and  Irish  blood,  neither  Nelson  nor  Wellington 
had  ever  worn  a  laurel. 
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tpokm,)  that  our  oppressors  have  neither  any 
kiowledge  of  us,  or  of  our  sufferings,  of  our  prin- 
dples,  or  of  our  services*  We  must  look  to  other 
cnses  for  such  a  state  of  things,  than  a  mere  love 
of  oppression  and  cruelty  in  our  rulers.  It  is 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  faction  and  interest, 
wUch  alone  can  uphold  such  a  system  of  absurdity 
and  tyraxmy.  For  tBLCtion  and  interest  there  can 
be  no  excuse,  save  the  darkness  with  which  these 
passions  overspread  the  mind ;  neither  is  a  volun- 
tary and  cherished  ignorance  less  culpable  in 
men,  who  use  it  as  a  weapon  to  inflict  pains  and 
poialties  on  millions  of  their  innocent  fellow-sub- 
jects.— When  an  umpire  is  appointed  to  decide 
upon  the  most  trivial  affiiir  between  man  and 
man,  does  he  ever  presume  to  do  so,  without  a 
foil  and  &ir  inquiry  ?  Would  he  not  consider  it 
a  flagrant  injustice,  to  come  to  a  decision  upon 
partial  or  insufficient  evidence?  Yet  here  is  a 
case,  involving  not  only  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  empire,  but,  in  a  more  intimate 
Hianner,  affecting  the  rights,  the  properties,  the 
reputation  of  seven  millions  of  people ;  and  yet  both 
delibCTative  branches  of  the  legislature, — ^almost 
without  hesitation,  certainly  without  adequate 
knowledge,  or  mature  examination, — ^pronounce  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  It  is  wholly  impossible,  it  is  ut- 
teriy  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  their  rational 
£aculties,  that  they  can  have  duly  weighed  and 
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examined  the  question^  and  yet  come  to  the  decision 
which  they  do*  The  evidence  is  now  so  clear,  so 
fully  before  the  world,  that  whoever,  in  spite  of  it, 
shall  shut  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  justice,  we  must 
pronounce  to  stand  convicted  of  an  inveterate 
hardening  of  the  heart,  and  a  palpable  blinding  of 
the  understanding.  We  must  then  conclude,  that 
it  is  only  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  by  faction 
and  interest,  that  men  are  governed  in  this  matter. 
My  object,  therefore,  is,  as  far  as  my  humble 
endeavours  may  extend,  to  warn  the  thinking  por- 
tion of  the  community  from  being  misled  by  those 
false  and  malignant  spirits  who  are  so  busy  to 
poison  the  public  mind  against  us  ;  who  dress  us 
up  in  a  hideous  garb,  and  put  upon  us  all  sorts  of 
deformities  of  their  own  invention,  till  people  be- 
lieve us  to  be  any  thing  but  what,  I  trust,  we 
really  are.  Likewise  would  I  guard  them  against 
the  injustice  which  we  are  doomed  to  suffer  from 
ignorance  and  credulity;  an  injustice  of  which  we 
have,  perhaps,  the  most  reason  to  complain,  because 
it  is  the  easiest  to  rectify. — While  every  other  spe- 
cies of  learning  is  pursuing  a  rapid  and  triumphant 
career — while  the  press  teems,  almost  daily,  with 
authenticated  expositions  of  our  doctrine — and 
while  well-informed  Catholics  are  to  be  met  with 
at  every  comer,  ready  to  give  evidence  of  our  foith, 
is  it  not  too  much  to  be  reduced  to  the  alternative^ 
of  being  either  neglected  as  unworthy  of  attention. 
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or  of  seeing  our  tenets  and  our  conduct  studied 
only  in  the  writings  of  our  adversaries  t^^    The 


^^^  "  I  believe  that  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  so 
many  opponents  are  to  be  met  with,  of  that  very  numerous 
class  who  think  themselves  justified  in  feeling  strongly 
without  enquiring  deeply,  who  acquiesce  in  unexamined 
statements  merely  to  fortify  their  own  preconceived  sense 
of  the  case,  and  who  are  ever  recurring  to  defences  a  thou- 
sand times  overthrown,  and  now,  by  universal  consent  of 
all  weU-informed  persons,  abandoned,  merely  because  the 
fact  of  the  discomfiture  and  surrender  may  have  escaped 
their  not  very  extensive  research,  or  may  have  lost  its 
place  in  their  not  very  impartial  memory.    This  is  a  seri- 
ous difficulty,  because  with  such  persons  it  is  not  easy  to 
detennine  at  what  precise  period  of  the  controversy  to 
begin.    There  is,  however,  another  class  with  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  deal :  the  mere  shouters  of  ^^  No  Popery  ;'* 
Uiose  who,  without  the  desire  of  enquiry,  or  the  capacity 
of  reasoning,  think  that  they  see  their  interest  or  their 
honour  bound  up  in  a  determination  never  to  doubt  any 
early,  or  accidental,  or  careless,  impressions,  to  which  by 
habit  they  consider  themselves  pledged.     Such  we  can 
only  leave  to  rejoice  in  their  own  conclusions,  imques- 
tioned  and  undisturbed,  withdrawing  ourselves  from  all 
dispute  with  them,  as  we  should  from  the  attempt  to  go 
through  a  proposition  in  mathematics  with  a  person  to 
whom  the  admission  of  an  axiom  appears  to  be  matter  of 
too  hazardous  generosity,  and  who  accordingly,  while  ex- 
pressing his  readiness  to  listen  to  proof,  feels  that  he  owes 
it  to  his  cause  to  refiise  every  preliminary  concession  on 
which  a  proof  can  by  possibility  turn.    Until  they  shall 
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errors  of  the  generality  of  mankind  may,  it  is 
hoped,  be  extenuated,  as  arising  from  prejudices 
carefully  instilled  into  the  infant  mind,  fostered 
through  every  stage  of  education,  and  perhaps 
malured  by  subsequent  habits  of  indifference  in 
religious  matters,  or  at  least  by  a  neglect  of  aH 
further  inquiry ;  but  for  men  who  profess  to  make 


have  done  what  they  never  will  do, — until  they  shall  have 
enlightened  themselves  on  the  history,  not  of  their  own 
country  only,  hut  of  some  other  parts  of  modem  Europe; 
— until  they  shall  have  learned  what  the  penal  laws  were, 
and  what  they  are  now; — ^until  they  shall  know  the  story 
and  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  empire,  ailil 
of  Protestants  in  others ; — they  must  be  content  to  he  chat 
lenged  as  Jurors  to  pass  upon  this  Question.    Nay,  more, 
— they  must,  till  then,  absolutely  abstain  from  all  cq8> 
tomary  expressions  of  vituperation  against  the  PapistSi 
on  pain  of  convicting  themselves  of  possessing  less  than 
they  ought  of  common  honesty,  or  less  than  most  men 
would  be  thought  to  possess  of  common  discretion.**  Lord 
Nugenfs  most  excellent  Statement j  8^c.  in  Support  of  the 
Political  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.   Hookham,  1826. 
The  virulent  abuse  of  that  portion  of  the  public  press 
which  is  opposed  to  emancipation,  as  well  in  England  as 
in  Ireland,  is  an  irritating  and  never-failing  insult  whicli 
we  are  daily  condemned  to  endure,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
grievous  of  all  our  penal  inflictions.    As  long  as  it  is  the 
support  of  that  system  which  oppresses  us,  so  long  shall 
we  be  its  victims ;  but  the  cause  which  produces  it  being 
removed,  it  will  vanish  with  all  our  other  disabilities. 
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accurate  research  and  profound  study  the  basis  of 
every  opinion  which  they  deliver  to  the  world — 
men  of  reputed  learning  and  of  extensive  literary 
£une— there  can  be  no  palliation,  when,  in  the 
face  of  the  strongest  historical  evidence,  they  are 
guilty  of  deliberately  advancing  the  most  gross 
and  unfounded  calumnies  against  their  Catholic 
feUow-countrymen. 

Amongst  the  many  to  whom  these  imputations 
apply,  there  is  no  one  who  offends  more  conspi- 
cuously than  Dr.  Southey.  The  glaring  misrepre- 
sentations of  Catholic  history  and  Catholic  doc- 
trine which  constitute  the  principal  ingredients  of 
his  '^  Book  of  the  Church,**  though  so  ably  exposed 
hj  Dr.  Milner,  Mr.  Butler,  and  others,  continue 
to  glitter  through  every  subsequent  edition,  and 
to  diffuse  their  pestilential  influence  among  the 
public ;  and  that^  too,  at  a  moment  when  the  most 
calm  and  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  great 
question  of  the  policy  of  establishing  religious 
tests  for  the  qualification  to  political  privileges,  is 
become  necessary,  certainly  for  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  for  the  very 
existence  of  social  order  in  the  empire.  The  fact 
is  now  fully  established  by  long  experience  and  in- 
controvertible evidence,  that  no  permanent  peace 
and  tranquillity  can  exist  in  Ireland  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  religious  warfare  and  political  op- 
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pression/^^  Whatever,  therefore,  does  not  directly 
tend  to  advance  that  consummation  so  ardently 
desired  by  every  friend  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  cannot 
be  too  sincerely  and  too  strongly  deprecated.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  him,  who  endeavours  by  the 
most  extensive  circulation  of  the  most  atrocious 
and  most  unfounded  calumnies,  not  only  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  the  tide  of  peace  and  good  will  which, 
sometime  back,  appeared  to  be  so  happily  setting 
in  upon  the  country,  but,  by  wounding  and  irritat- 
ing the  feelings  of  those  who  are  already  harassed 
almost  beyond  endurance,  as  well  as  by  alienating 
the  friends  of  toleration  by  the  false  picture  he 
draws  of  those  whom  they  were  endeavouring  to 
relieve,  thus  augments  a  disunion  which  it  should 
be  the  object  of  every  honest  man  to  close. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  citing  instances 
of  some  of  the  most  ungenerous  calumnies  that 
ever  appeared  in  print,  but  will  refer  him  to  pp.  7 
and  14  of  Milner's  "  Strictures  on  Dr.  Southejris 
Book  of  the  Church,''  and  to  pp.  214,  253,  &c.  280, 


^^^  See  Mr.  Shields  temperate  but  eloquent  speech,  on 
moving  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  on  Lord  Sidmouth^s 
letter  of  the 23rd  Sept.  1821,  Appendix,No. XL ;  together 
with  a  few  other  documents  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  in  Appendix,  No.  VI. 
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1%  &C.  of  fifr.  Butler's  ''Book  of  the  R.  C. 
h^*  and  to  p.  49  of  the  ''Memoirs  of  Capt. 
W*    There  he  maj  behold  a  Christian  author, 

of  promoting  the  cause  of  truth, 
the  most  unfounded  and  antiquated 
soda,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  re- 
i^gainst  infinitely  the  most  numerous  deno- 
km  of  Christians  in  the  world ;  and,  in  spite 
rmoat  incontestable  evidence,  he  will  see  him 
dded  to  his  error,  so  enamoured  of  his  car 
as,  as  obstinately  to  adhere  to  the  impositions 
i  he  seems  so  happy  to  drag  forth  from  their 
)d  oblivion,  and  once  more  to  employ  for  die 


X  is  astonishing  that  a  work  of  such  transcendant 
18  this  undoubtedly  is,  should  have  produced  so 
feet.  But  even  unrivalled  genius,  allied  with  un- 
Mnising  patriotism,  and  shedding  fresh  brilliancy 
cause  of  Truth  and  Justice,  is  no  match  against 
led  bigotry.  The  fabrication  here  noticed  by  the 
Ue  author  of  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,"  was 
lo  gross  for  Dr.  Southey,  who,  on  discoTcring  his 
?,  omitted  it  in  his  2nd  edition. 
0  Dr.  Southey's  Vindiciasy  it  is  really  too  contempti- 
iotice,  being  a  complete  farrago  of  folly  and  mis- 
otation,  and  only  one  slander  defended  by  another; 
f  his  readers  with  the  most  senseless  trash,  alto- 
beneath  the  notice  of  any  honourable  mind,  and 
J  publication  of  which  is  a  stain  upon  the  litera- 
the  country. 
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oppression  of  Ui  feilov-ooiiiibTmeB  and  Adlbw- 

Christians. 

In  the  Protestant  Ctmt<m  dm  Vmd,  in  Swifenv- 
land,  such  is  the  ^lannical  iBtolexuee  of  die 
government,  that  the  Cath<dic  eleiKyman  ii  not 
permitted,  under  pain  of  HitniaMl,  to  ex^ain*  e^n 
in  private,  the  artidesof  hiHTeiligionto  aaqronedf 
a  different  persnasion,  who  maj  ttpfif  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  This  may,  peifaaps,  wdl  enonji^ 
answer  the  object  of  insuring  a  monopoly  to  Pro- 
testantism ;  but,  tyrannical  as  it  is,  it  is  a  mnch 
more  charitable  scheme  than  that  adf^ited  I^Dr. 
Southey,  who,  apparently  with  tlie  same  TSewa* 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  contrive,  not  that  the 
people  of  England  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  in  his  acceptation  of  the  term, 
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upon -the  doctrines  so  falsely  imputed  to  Catholics^ 
of  keeping  no  £uth  with  heretics,  and  of  sanctifying 
the  means  by  the  end^  when  the  defence  of  their 
Church  is  in  question.^'^ 

Another  example  of  extreme  injustice  towards 
his  Catholic  fellow-countrjrmen  is  presented  to  us 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  that  prelate  ought 
eertainly  to  have  given  himself  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining  that  what  he  asserted  was  true,  or  he 
should  have  abstained  from  those  assertions  alto- 
gether.    Ignorance,  in  a  case  like  this,  is  no 

(«)  «  Xhe  furious  men,"  says  Dr.  Doyle, "  who  now  agi- 
tate this  country,  seem  to  know  that  the  sword  of  the  law 
could  not  have  been  drawn,  or  if  drawn,  coidd  not  have 
been  wielded  with  such  deadly  effect  against  the  holy  and 
ancient  religion  of  these  islands,  if  that  religion  had  not 
first  been  decried,  abused,  and  maligned,  until  it  appeared 
to  the  multitude  a  very  moral  monster.  ^  From  the  sole 
of  its  foot,*  like  its  founder,  '  to  the  top  of  its  head,  there 
was  no  soundness  in  it  ;*  it  was  buffetted,  abused,  spit 
upon ;  it  was  covered  with  a  mantle  of  derision ;  it  was 
scouiged  and  drenched  with  vinegar  and  gall ;  the  waters 
of  affliction  entered  into  its  very  soid ;  and  it  was  when 
thus  disfigured  by  a  clamorous  rabble,  and  seemingly 
abandoned  by  God,  that  the  bigots  and  the  fanatics  cried 
out  to  the  agents  of  the  law  and  of  the  sword — *  Away 
with  it,  away  with  it.'  " — fUeply  to  Dr,  MageeJ 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  this  little  work  to  every 
dispassionate  reader;  for  argument  and  eloquence  it  stands 
unrivalled. 
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excuse ;  no  criminal  escapes  the  punishment  d 
the  law,  upon  the  ground  that  he  knew  not  that  he 
was  infringing  it.  The  Bishop  has  been  guilty  of 
many  gross  and  unfounded  calumnies  upon  the  Ca- 
tholic world/''^  and  though  he  has  been  long  called 
upon  to  prove  his  assertions,  or  to  retract  the 
slanders  so  detrimental  to  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  so  many  miUions  of  his  fellowHSubjects, 
— though  a  Christian  bishop,  bound  by  the  com- 
mon laws  of  morality  to  repair  the  injuries  which 
he  may  inflict  upon  his  neighbour  in  his  character 

^*^  See  the  Libel  contained  in  Dr.  Tomline's  "  Life  of 
Mr.  Pitt,"  stated  and  refuted  in  Mr.  Budef  s  "  Book  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  p.  137; — ^a  libel  which 
charges  us  with  doctrines  subversive  of  civil  government, 
and  hostile  to  every  principle  of  civilized  society  and  Chris- 
tian morality ;— doctiines  which  we  have  over  and  over 
again  refuted  upon  the  most  authentic  evidence,  and  dis- 
claimed upon  oath.  Such  a  libel  would  entitle  any  but  a 
proscribed  race  to  redress  at  law  against  such  slander  and 
defamation. 

See  also  some  very  just  observations  on  the  calumnies 
of  Dr.  Tomline,  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Fletcher's  "  Comparative 
View,"  p,  15,  and  where  this  acute  and  learned  writer  is 
led  to  remark,  ^^  However,  be  the  reason  what  it  may,  this 
fact  is  certain, — that  the  Protestant  clergy,  in  their  assaults 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  misrepresent  it  *  cruelly.^  It  has 
no  generous  adversaries.  I  do  not  even  know  one  (and  I 
have  read  the  works  of  multitudes  of  them)  who  combats 
it,  either  with  the  charity  of  the  Christian,  or  with  the 
politeness  of  the  gendeman." 
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md  reputation, — yet  finding  that  he  is  unable  to 
accomplish  the  former^  he  has  neither  the  charity^ 
the  justice,  nor  the  magnanimity  to  do  the  latter.^'^ 
Controyersy  should  always  be  conducted  with 
the  utmost  moderation ;  all  harsh  and  offensive  ex- 
pressions should  be  carefully  avoided^  and  nothing 
advanced  in  the  way  of  insolent  triumph.  But 
what  is  the  controversy  to  which  these  rules  apply? 
a  calm  discussion  of  the  argtiments  bearing  on  the 
question  in  debate, — ^accompanied  with  a  sincere 
endeavour  to  elucidate  the  truth,  and  to  avoid  all 
inritating  and  irrelevant  matter. — But  how  does 
the  controversy  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  Roman  Catholics^  partake  of  this 
character  ?     Instead  of  displaying  the  meek  spirit 


^'^  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  bishop  has  been 
summoned  before  the  bar  of  Divine  Justice,  leaving  be- 
hind him  JC200,000  as  the  fruit  of  his  ej^iscopal  labours. 
What  would  William  of  Wykham  have  thought  of  this  ? 
«•  even  his  Protestant  predecessor.  Dr.  Andrews  ?  I  do 
not  hereby  impute  blame  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
but  notice  the  circumstance  merely  to  show  the  injustice 
of  that  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  allows 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  church  to  be  perverted  from 
their  true  piurposes  of  repairing  and  embellishing  the 
temples  of  Grod,  and  of  satisfying  the  necessities  of  the 
poor;  thus  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  those  revenues  were  originally  granted,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  revenues  so  misappropriated. 
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of  Christianity^  it  is  full  of  rancour  and  malignity; 
instead  of  a  calm,  sober  search  after  truth,  it  is  i 
violent  exposition  of  all  the  atrocious  calumniei 
and  falsehoods  heaped  upon  us  through  thra 
centuries  of  persecution.  It  is,  in  fine,  no  contio 
versy  at  all ;  but  a  marshalling  of  all  sorts  of  acri 
monious  invective,  in  the  face  of  the  stronges 
historical  evidence,  and  often  in  absolute  contra 
diction  to  the  principles  of  those  who  impugn  m 
— Can  the  laws  of  fair  controversy  be  applicable  t 
such  a  system,  (for  a  mere  system  it  is  become, 
which  vilifies  and  calumniates  Catholics,  in  orde 
to  preserve  the  monopoly  of  political  privilege 
now  in  possession  of  Protestants? — In  mere  mattei 
of  opinion  in  religion,  much  diversity  is  permittee 
and  must  necessarily  exist :  in  matters  of  faith  an« 
of  fact,  much  discussion  may  sometimes  be  neces 
sary,  to  dispel  the  darkness  in  which  obscure  an> 
uninformed  writers  may  have  involved  them,  an< 
to  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  prejudice  an* 
impiety  may  have  encumbered  them : — but  to  tak 
up  accusations  which  come  only  from  adversaries 
to  receive  every  fact  with  the  distortions  put  upo; 
it  by  calumny,  is  to  play  the  character  of  a  partiza 
who  carries  on  a  warfare  for  the  purposes  of  dc 
struction,  and  who  thereby  places  himself  out  c 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  is,  as  it  were,  onl 
to  be  repelled  by  force. 

What,  I  will  ask,  can  be  dearer  to  an  Englishma 
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than  his  constitutional  rights,  rights  secured  (I 

cannot  say  to  kim,  but  to  the  Protestant  subjects 

of  this  nation)  by  his  Catholic  ancestors,  the  wise 

and  spirited  framers  of  Magna  Charta,  of  trial  by 

jury,  and  the  representative  system?  and  what  can 

be  more  iniquitous  than  to  defraud  him  of  those 

rights,  because  Dr.  Southey  chooses  to  call  him 

idolatrous  and  superstitious.   Let  a  Poet-Laureate 

of  England,  a  Prebendary  of  Durham,  or  a  Bishop 

of  Winchester  proclaim  us  to  be  idolaters,  and  a 

hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  intellectual  beings, 

endowed  with  wiU,  memory,  and  understanding, — 

occupying  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  globe, 

—justly  priding  themselves  upon  the  purity  of 

their  religion,  and  on  the  entire  direction  of  their 

worship  to  the  only  One,  True,  Holy,  Eternal,  and 

Inunutable  God,  hurl  back  the  accusation  with 

indignant  defiance !   If  these  associates  in  the  work 

of  libel  be  incapable  of  reflecting  a  ray  of  that 

light  which  is  breaking  in  so  fast  upon  the  world, 

and  if  they  have  not  the  generosity  to  do  us  justice 

by  advocating  the  cause  of  truth,  at  least  let  them 

cease  their  calumny;  and  in  a  very  short  time 

prejudice  will  subside,   bigotry  will  resign  her 

sway,  and  the  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 

will  be,  at  length,  achieved. 

The  last  debate  upon  the  Catholic  question  Au*- 
nished  a  lamentable  instance  of  misrepresentation 
in  a  quarter  from  which  it  was  least  expected.    It 
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was  asserted,  with  much  parade  of  solemn  and 
momentous  accusation  agamst  the  most  unim- 
peachable prelacy  in  the  world,  that  they  were 
guilty  of  the  most  audacious  impiety  in  cancelling 
a  precept  from  the  Decalogue ;  an4  it  was  at  least 
insinuated,  that  they  did  so  in  order  to  flatter  their 
favourite  propensities  to  idolatry.  Mr.  Peel,  for 
this  purpose,  quoted  from  an  abridgment  of  our 
catechism,  in  which,  as  a  purely  elementary  work, 
the  heads  only  of  each  commandment  are  given, 
when  he  could  easily  have  found  a  hundred 
others  in  which  they  are  recited  at  full  length ; 
one  even  being  produced  in  the  house  that  very 
night.  As  to  the  ridiculous  charge  of  curtailing 
the  commandments,  by  dividing  them  as  we  do, 
it  is  utterly  without  foundation.  We  give  the 
first  and  second  together,  and  divide  the  last  into 
two.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  an  abridgment, 
the  heads  only  being  given,  what  Protestants  con- 
sider the  second  commandment  is  omitted;  but  then 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  second  command- 
ment is  merely  an  explanation  of  the  first,  and 
necessarily  comprised  in  it  in  substance.  It  is 
astonishing  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Peel's  character  and 
reputation  for  fair  dealing,  should  condescend  to 
use  misrepresentation  when  he  finds  argument  fail 
him.  But  it  only  shews  the  extent  of  his  delu- 
sion, and  how  fitted  his  mind  is  to  receive  impres- 
sions contrary  to  truth,  reason,  and  common  sense. 
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irhen  his  favourite  prejudices  are  to  be  cherished. 

U  that  delusion  only  affected  the  individual^  we 
should  lament  it,  without  presuming  to  correct 
him;  but  when  the  delusion  of  an  individual  stands 
between  the  happiness  of  millions,  and  that  indi- 
vidual is  the  champion  of  a  party  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  empire,  then  indeed  it  is  a 
delusion  which  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  whole 
world. 

(m)  ti  y^Q  know  that  the  Decalogue  consisted  of  ten 
commandmenU :  we  find  in  it  fourteen  precepts :  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  they  are  to  be  reduced  into  the  ten  classes 
which  form  the  ten  commandments?  In  the  Hebrew  and 
other  oriental  versions,  and  in  the  early  Vulgates,  there 
is  no  classification  of  the  ten  commandments :  how  they 
should  be  classed,  was  an  early  subject  of  dispute  in  the 
Christian  Church.  St  Augustin  recommended  the  clas- 
sification now  used  by  the  Catholic  Church :  from  his 
time  till  the  Reformation  it  was  generally  adopted.  The 
early  reformers  made  a  new  division  of  the  precepts,  by 
separating  the  first  commandment  from  the  second,  and 
blending  the  ninth  and  tenth  into  one ;  but  the  Decalogue 
remained  the  same. 

"  This  was  fully  explained  by  Dr.  Lingard  on  the  Dur- 
ham Controversy^  and  by  the  Irish  Prelates  in  the  examina- 
tions before  the  Committee  on  Irish  Affairs.  How  then 
can  the  charge  be  now  gravely  made?" — Eodract  frtrni  the 
Catholic  Miscellany  for  May^  1827. 

"  In  the  division  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Christian 
Churches  are  not  agreed.  That  of  England,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Calvinists,  with  Josephus,  make  two  distinct 
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I  will  cite  another  illustration  in  pointy  both  as  a 
proof  of  the  blind  fury  of  our  opponents^  and  of  the 
ignorance  to  which  it  is  to  be  attributed ;  and  as 
enabling  me  to  present  to  the  reader  an  eloquent 
and  argumentative  appeal  to  his  fellow-country- 
men, from  my  valued  friend  and  relative,  the  pre- 
sent secretary  to  the  British  Catholic  Association. 
— See  Appendix,  No.  III. 

Neither  can  1  refrain  from  referring  the  reader  to 

precepts  of  verses  3  and  7,  Exodus,  xx. ;  whereas,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Lutherans,  divide  with  Saint 
Austin,  and  make  one  commandment,  of  what  the  former 
make  two;  but  to  keep  the  number  of  ten,  they  spUt 
what  in  the  other  division  is  deemed  the  ninth.  Every 
one  who  looks  into  Walton^s  Polyglott  may  see  that  the 
command  not  to  make  sadptiliaj  neque  omnem  similitudU-' 
nenif  S^c.  neque  adorare  ea,  is  retained  in  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate ;  and  surely,  as  to  the  division,  it  is  of  so  little  im- 
portance, that  we  may  wonder  it  ever  could  beget  a  con» 
troversy.  In  the  English  church,  not  a  single  word  is  said 
about  the  interdict  to  the  Jews  against  making  or  wor- 
shipping graven  images.  Nor,  through  the  whole  of  our 
Catechism,  is  there  any  caution  introduced  against  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  am  not  then  warranted 
in  arraigning  the  sincerity  of  the  Roman  beUef,  or  the 
uprightness  of  their  intentions,  at  all  events.  I  should  be 
ASHAMED  of  Urging  against  them  any  false  euxuscUions 
of  disingenuous  omimon,  or  unauthorized  arrangement  in 
the  Decalogue." — Parr'^s  Characters  of  C.  J.  Fox^  vol.  ii. 
page  129. 
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anfltheT  and  a  very  flagrant  instance  of  misrepre- 
sentatioTi,  from  the  mouth  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  upper  House,  which,  though  of  ancient 
dite,  I  consider  to  be  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance, as  tending  to  exemplify  the  dispositions  of 
mind  of  those  individuals  in  the  legislature,  who 
have  so  long  succeeded  in  making  us  the  victims 
of  their  delusion. — See  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
^    I         Emancipation  is  no  longer  a  question  between 
[      two  parties  in  the  state :  ^"^  it  is  a  question  between 

(■)  ^  This  question  had,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  risen 
from  a  state  of  compaiatiye  insignificance  to  one  of  parsr 
mount  importance.  It  was  now  the  question  of  the  empire ; 
Ae  question  which  divided  the  people  as  well  as  the  Pto- 
Hament;  a  question  which  had  not  only  divided,  but  had 
broken  up,  and  would  break  up,  Cabinets  and  Administra- 
tions. Look  at  the  effects  of  the  Penal  Laws  in  this 
coimtry;  they  had  destroyed  that  friendly  intercourse  and 
those  social  habits  which  were,  perhaps,  not  less  essential 
to  private  and  domestic  comfort,  than  to  tbe  well-being  of 
the  community  at  large.  They  kept  up  a  perpetual  ex- 
citation and  ferment  in  the  public  mind — they  rendered 
property  insecure — they  prevented  the  introduction  of 
capital  sufficient  to  develope  the  great  and  hitherto  dor- 
mant resources  of  this  fine  and  fertile  country.  And  to 
their  operation  alone  could  be  attributed  those  occasional 
bursts  of  public  conunotion,  which  are  produced  by  rapa- 
city and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  poverty  and 
despair  on  the  other.^' 

(Extract  from  Lord  Killeen's  excellent  speech  at  the 
public  dinner,  so  deservedly  given  to  that  patriotic  noble- 
man, by  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.) 
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two  nations ; — the  one  struggling  for  its  liberties,— 
the  other  endeavouring  to  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery 
and  oppression.  This  is  a  contest  going  on,  and 
which  will  go  on,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  British 
empire,  and  between  two  people  not  very  unequaUy 
balanced,  in  either  physical  or  moral  force ;  and  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  this  struggle  is  never  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  but  angry  murmurs  and  irritated 
feelings  ?<^> 


(""^  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  present  dispositions 
of  the  whole  Irish  people.  Mankind  never  exhibited  a 
more  noble  iDstanee  of  zeal  tempered  with  discretion ; 
and  of  suffering  sanctified  by  patience.  God  grant  that 
such  dispositions  may  last  as  long  as  the  occasion  which 
produces  them  !  But  their  own  history,  and  the  history 
of  the  whole  world  tells  us,  and  teams  us  while  it  tells  us, 
that  there  are  circumstances  beyond  which  patience  will 
not  endure,  and  tyranny  will  goad  on  to  desperation. 
May  heaven  avert  so  dreadful  a  calamity  !  The  following 
prayer,  proffered  by  a  whole  nation  smarting  under  a  cruel 
and  unjust  infliction,  is  a  noble  and  decisive  answer  to 
the  calumnies  of  our  enemies,  and  a  sublime  panegyric 
upon  the  religion  of  the  people  who  offer  it : — 

'^  O  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Grod,  in  whose  hands 
are  the  hearts  and  designs  of  men  ;  prostrate  before  thy 
altar,  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  thee  to  look  down 
with  an  eye  of  pity  upon  the  long  continued  sufferings, 
the  unmerited  privations,  and  severe  legal  enactments, 
under  which  the  Catholic  population  of  these  realms  are 
still  unrelentingly  doomed  to  complain.  Our  own  indi- 
vidual transgressions  against  thy  law,  have,  doubtless. 


•  •• 
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When  every  other  nation  in  Europe,  in  which  a 
diflarenee  of  religion  exists,  has  cemented  its  power, 

jmtly  drawn  down  upon  us  those  heavy  inflictions.  Against 
die  state,  however,  we  have  not  transgressed.  An  invio- 
UUe  attachment  to  the  fidth  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
II  the  only  state  crime  we  can  be  charged  with — that  un- 
dangeable  fiadth  professed  at  this  day  by  the  great  majority 
of  thy  Cliiistian  people ;  but  such  fidelity  to  thy  sacred 
deposit,  instead  of  being  criminal  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord, 
famishes  us  on  the  contrary,  we  firmly  hope,  with  a 
itionger  claim  upon  thy  mercies.  Thou  hast  declared 
those  blessed  who  shall  suffer  persecution  for  justice'  sake. 
We  are  now  sufiering  for  it  We  are  sufTering,  and  alas ! 
ktre  long  suffered,  with  patience,  under  the  influence 
of  religion,  as  our  ancestors  have  suffered. — ^They  have 
generously  preferred  thy  law,  O  liord,  to  every  earthly 
ccmsideration ;  their  example,  we  trust,  has  not  been 
onavailing ;  and  with  thy  divine  assistance  we  are  fully 
determined  never,  upon  any  account,  or  under  any  penal 
pressure  whatsoever,  to  relinquish  any  one  article  of  our 
boly  religion.  Grraciously  hear  us,  then,  O  merciful  God ; 
Touchsafe,  in  thy  infinite  goodness,  to  enlighten  our  So- 
vereign, his  Ministers,  and  the  British  Legislature ;  that 
they  may  at  length  more  justly  appreciate  our  ill-requited 
fidelity,  and  adopt  such  prudent  and  wholesome  councils 
IS  will  unite  every  denomination  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
one  general  bond  of  mutual  charity,  unshaken  loyalty, 
and  universal  peace ;  thus  securing  the  stability  of  the 
throne,  and  effectually  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
feople :  through  Jesus  Christ  thy  beloved  Son,  who  with 
Tbee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  liveth  and  reigneth,  one  God, 
world  without  end.     Amen.'' 

d 


and  concentrated  the  affections  of  its  people, 
the  most  enlarged  system  of  religious  tolerati 
it  is  certainly  most  extraordinary  that  we,  t! 
pretend  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  most  libera] 
all,  should  alone  continue  a  policy,  which  diyi 
instead  of  uniting,  which  irritates  instead  of  c 
ciliating,  and  which  weakens  where  it  ought 
strengthen. — That,  in  England  alone,^')  that  j 
famed  garden  of  liberty,  the  baneful  weed  of  in< 
erance  should  flourish  in  such  rank  luxuriance 
in  England,  where  a  hundred  different  religit 
have  found  their  way,  and  where  there  is  no  lii 
to  the  intrusion  of  new  ones, — that  one  r 
gion  alone  should  be  proscribed,  and  that 
mother  of  the  religion  of  the  state,  the  foundi 
of  all  her  institutions,  and  the  nurse  of  all  her  lil 
ties,  is  an  enigma  which  no  ingenuity  can  sol 
unless  we  ascribe  it  to  the  effect  of  consmnm 
bigotry.  Our  intolerant  legislators  of  England,  1 
the  former  noblesse  of  France,  are  endeavouring 

^^  Even  Italy  and  Spain  are  no  exceptions  to  the  pre< 
happy  diffusion  of  religious  freedom  throughout  the  wo 
for,  in  those  countries,  there  are  no  Protestants.  If  tl 
were,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  would  be  tres 
with  the  same  Uberality ,  justice,  and  equaUty,  which  1 
now  experience  in  every  other  CathoUc  state ;  whe: 
a  British  subject,  being  a  native  of  these  Islands^  is 
only  individual  upon  earth,  upon  whom  the  professio: 
CathoUcity  is  a  penalty  and  a  reproach. 
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continue  their  monopoly  of  privileges,  at  the  risk 
of  subverting  the  social  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  of  dismembering  the  empire.^"^  And  this  is 
the  end  to  which  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  are 
80  anxiously  looking. — In  France  it  was  said,  (how- 
ever absurd  the  idea,)  that  the  defeat  of  the  bills 
for  our  relief,  in  1825,  was  owing  to  a  combined 
scheme  of  the  Jacobins  of  both  countries,  who, 
foreseeing  that  the  settlement  of  this  great  question 
would  for  ever  consolidate  the  power  of  England, 
were,  therefore,  determined  to  exert  themselves  for 

^^  Another  and  striking  instance  of  such  a  disposition 
u  to  be  found  in  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  House  of 
Peers  to  make  any  efficient  amendment  in  the  present 
disgraceful  state  of  the  game  laws ;  laws  which  are  rapidly 
converting  the  whole  country  into  one  great  arena  of 
crime,  and  producing  consequences  at  which  every  mind 
must  shudder.  The  fate  of  the  last  bill  on  this  subject  was 
a  complete  burlesque  on  legislation.  After  the  question 
had  been  vehemently  agitated  for  many  years — ^afiter  re- 
peated attempts  and  repeated  failures — after  fighting  its 
way  with  extreme  difficulty  to  a  certain  point,  its  ephe- 
meral success  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  magic  power 
of  setfen  noble  lords ;  the  division  being,  content  six, 
not-content,  seven ! ! ! 

N.  B.  Another  session  has  elapsed,  and  though,  through 
the  very  laudable  efforts  of  some  disting^shed  members 
of  the  House,  the  subject  has  excited  an  unusual  degree 
of  attention,  yet  the  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  has  met 
with  a  similar  fate  to  all  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

d  2  ^ 
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its  discomfiture.— To  attach  credit  to  this  idea^  a 
report  was  circulated,  and  which  was  actually  used 
as  an  argument  against  the  measure,  by  at  least  one 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  main 
object  of  the  Catholics  was  the  restoration  of  the 
forfeited  property,  now  in  the  hands  of  both 
clergy  and  laity.  This  opinion  was  much  strength- 
ened by  the  indemnity  granted  to  a  class  of  men, 
somewhat  similarly  circumstanced  with  the  dispos- 
sessed Irish.  Others  attributed  the  defeat  of  the 
measure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  blind  intolerance 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers,  to  the 
secret  agency  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  aims 
at  nothing  more  sincerely  than  the  humiliation 
of  England;  and  which  seeks  an  example,  in 
the  tyrannical  conduct  of  our  government  towards 
her  Catholic  subjects,  for  the  slavish  principles 
by  which  they  are  guided  towards  their  own 
people,  and  the  whole  world.  This  opinion,  in  its 
turn,  was  strengthened  by  the  happy  allusion  to 
this  view  of  the  case,  in  the  manly,  convincing,  and 
brilliant  speech  of  the  ever-to-be -lamented  and 
intrepid  Canning ;  a  speech  which  has  endeared 
and  immortalized  his  memory,  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  almost  every  Catholic  in  the  empire. — 
On  the  other  hand,  the  liberals,  who  looked  to 
nothing  but  the  well-being  of  both  countries,  la- 
mented, most  sincerely,  the  failure  of  this  great 
covenant  of  conciliation,  not  only  because  it  was  a 
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sad  example  of  iyranny^  but  because  it  mighty  at 
no  distant  period^  serve  as  a  precedent  for  tbe&r 
own  goYemment  to  enact  a  series  of  penal  statutes 
against  the  Protestants  of  France^  under  the  plaus- 
iblepretence  of  disaffection  to  the  reigning  dynasty. 
In  this  view  of  the  question,  they  were  supported  by 
the  sometimes  misguided  zeal  of  the  present  royal 
fiimily^  and  by  the  well-known  fact^  that  the  Pro- 
testants were  never  sincerely  attached  to  any 
government  that  has  ever  ruled  in  France,  save 
that  of  Napoleon.  Thus,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  it  was  considered,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
policy  fraught  with  evil  of  the  blackest  die. — 
Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said ;  Lafamille  des 
Bourbons  est  la  plus  intolerante  de  la  terre: 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certainly  not  so 

now ;  the  present  king  of  France,^"^  with  all  his 

■ 

^"^  If  we  compare  the  late  speech  of  the  King  of  Prance 
with  that  of  the  King  of  England,  and  do  not  blush  at 
the  contrast,  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  is  not  in  us. 

Compare  also  the  oath  required  of  a  legislator  in  France 
with  the  Test  exacted  amongst  us.  While  a  Frenchman 
swears  allegiance  to  his  king,  fidelity  to  the  constitution, 
and  a  determination  to  do  liis  duty  to  his  country — an 
Englishman  is  thought  better  qualified  for  the  functions 
of  a  senator,  by  swearing  a  libel  on  millions  of  his  fellow- 
subjects,  and  proscription  against  an  extinct  and  departed 
race.  For  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  no 
pledge  is  required  of  him  ;  but  unless  he  knows  and  swears 
a  Catholic  to  be  an  idolator,  he  can  have  no  pretensions 
to  legislative  wisdom  or  integrity. 
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zeal  for  Catholicity,  having  given  full  security  to 
his  dissenting  subjects,  by  swearing  in  his  corona- 
tion oath,  (and  it  presents  rather  an  extraordinary 
contrast,)  to  give  equal  rights  to  his  Protestant 
thousands,  while  the  king  of  England,  upon  a 
similar  occasion,  is  supposed  by  some  to  swear 
eternal  proscription  against  his  Catholic  millions/'^ 
And  what,  in  the  event  of  the  continuance  of  this 
system  of  proscription,  is  to  be  the  ultimate  fate 
of  these  millions  9  With  the  prospect  of  England 
before  them,  happy,  prosperous,  and  tranquil,  (that 
is,  seen  as  it  appears  to  thenij  because  governed 
by  equal  laws,  and  in  the  possession  of  equal 
rights, — shall  they  be  condemned  to  gaze  for 
ever  upon  this  blooming  land  of  promise,  and 


^^^  It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  highly  worthy 
of  remark,  that  precisely  at  the  same  moment  in  which 
the  government  of  Catholic  France  is  driven  from  its 
post,  because  it  is  not  liberal  enough,  the  ministers  of 
Ibrotestant  England  are  removed  from  the  councils  of 
their  sovereign,  because  they  are  too  liberal  for  the  age ! ! 
For  this,  after  all,  seems  to  be  the  truth. — ^Neither  may  it 
be  unfrtir  to  observe,  that,  while  the  Catholic  hierachy 
of  France  have  lately  displayed  their  wisdom  and  virtue, 
by  refusing  the  political  privileges  with  which  their  sove- 
reign was  desirous  of  investing  them,  there  is  no  instance 
upon  record,  in  which  the  Protestant  hierarchy  of  England 
have  ever  evinced  a  distaste  for  the  power  and  possessions 
which  have  £BJlen  to  their  lot. 
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yet  be  alwajB  doomed  to  linger  in  the  desert  t 
Are  they  to  be  etemaUy  consigned  to  pauperism, 
and  coerced  by  military  law?  Are  they  to  be 
always  told^  that  they  are  unworthy  to  be  receired 
as  mCTibers  of  the  state ;  that  to  participate  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  is  too 
great  a  blessing  for  them? — that  they  shall  be  for 
ever  accounted  as  aliens  and  outcasts, — that  their 
only  inheritance  shaU  be,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water? 
— Oh !  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  of  England,  to 
allow  her  bigotry  to  place  her  in  such  a  situation, 
that  peihaps  the  best  and  only  hope  of  one  third 
of  her  people,  is  to  look  for  the  weakness  and 
humiliation  of  their  oppressors  : — ^for  the  day  of 
England's  prosperity,  has  never  yet  been  a  day  of 
grace  or  justice  to  Ireland.  The  hour  of  atone- 
ment, however,  has  not  yet  past/''^  In  the  name  of 
heaven,  let  it  not  be  neglected, — May  the  timely 


^^^  Neither  is  the  degrading  system  carried  on  in  Ireland, 
under  the  name  of  Keformationflikelj  to  mend  the  matter; 
a  system  of  immoral,  unprincipled,  and  corrupting  persecu- 
tion,  practised  upon  a  half-starved  population,  '^  beginning 
with  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and  only  ending  ^ith  the 
aged  and  forlorn,  upon  the  bed  of  death/' — Good  Grod  ! 
where  have  these  lords  and  ladies,  prelates  and  parsons, 
these  Apostles  of  Ireland's  reformation,  where  have  they 
learned  that  charity  consists  in  bribing  a  man  to  perjury 
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and  happy  settlement  of  this  great  question  (in  com- 
mon with  other  important  amendments  in  our  sys- 


and  apostacy — to  sell  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
— to  commit  crimes  that  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance, 
and  lose  his  soul  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  starving  body 
for  a  few  years  of  misery  and  inJEemiy !  We  see  that  these, 
and  these  only,  are  the  fruits  of  this  fsmaticism,  since  every 
day  brings  back  these  converts  of  the  Reformation ;  not 
one  in  twenty  remaining  obstinate  in  his  apostacy.  But 
the  people  of  England  know  little  or  nothing  of  all  this. 
Almost  all  that  the  London  papers  ever  tell  us  of  Ireland, 
is,  that  a  riot  or  a  murder  has  been  committed,  and  that  nu- 
merous and  notable  conversions  are  daily  made  to  Pro- 
testantism :  but  any,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves,  through  the  medium  of  the  Irish  papers,  will 
see  how  false  and  exaggerated  are  the  statements  made 
in  England. — ^How  much  more  good  might  Parliament  do, 
by  spending  a  few  thousands  a  year  in  a  liberal  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  than  by  lavishing  the  same  sums  in 
charter-house  ffrants,  on  the  principle  of  excluding  the 
great  body  of  the  people  from  the  benefits  of  education. 

Do  they  think  to  achieve,  by  such  means  as  these,  what 
the  long  continued  efforts  of  the  most  horrible  system  of 
destruction  that  ever  disgraced  the  character  of  civilized 
man,  were  incapable  of  accomplishing  ?  History,  ^^  which 
is  philosophy  teaching  by  example,'^  tells  us,  that  the 
monsters  whom  regenerated  England  employed  to  govern 
Ireland,  have  mown  down  whole  generations  of  Papists 
at  a  stroke,  ravaging  the  field  with  fire  and  sword,  in  the 
hopeful  expectation  that  a  harvest  of  Protestants  would 
arise:  when  lo  and  behold!   in  lieu  of  Protestantism, 
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teiii  of  goTernment)  cement  together  every  portion 
of  the  empire,  in  eternal  union,  and  elevate  us 

Popery  springs  up  again, — but  only  to  be  cut  down  once 
more,  and  to  be  cast  ag^ain  into  the  fire.  Still  the  crop 
of  Protestants  never  once  grew  up :  the  land  was  obstinate 
and  intraetaUe ;  and,  in  spite  of  erery  new  system  of  ex- 
perimental cultivation,  has  continued  as  barren  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  as  fertile  of  Popery,  ever  since.  Practically 
convinced  of  the  utter  vanity  of  their  attempt,  let  them  at 
length  rather  endeavour  to  make  them  good  and  faithful 
subjects,  than  bad  and  dangerous  Christians. 

Th^e  is  a  passage  in  the  very  briUiant  speech  of  Mr. 
Shiel,  upon  occasion  of  a  foul  conspiracy  against  the  cha- 
racier  of  a  Catholic  Priest,  which  was  got  up  last  year, 
I  think  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  which  is  so  much  to 
my  purpose,  that  I  will  take  leave  to  transcribe  it.  After 
observing,  that  in  no  other  country  but  miserable  and 
wretched  Ireland,  would  any  set  of  men  have  embarked 
in  such  an  adventure,  and  after  painting  in  strong  and 
feeling  terms  the  calamitous  condition  to  which  religious 
dissension  had  reduced  the  whole  island,  from  which  it 
has  entirely  banished  that  perfect  amity  in  which  Catholics 
and  Protestants  live  together  in  foreign  states,  he  proceeds 
to  say :  '^  Let  calumny  do  its  worst,  it  will  not  detach  the 
people  from  their  clergy.  They  are  too  closely  bound  by 
mutual  sufferings  ever  to  be  r^nt  asunder.  Their  piety, 
their  simplicity,  their  meekness,  and  their  very  dependance 
iq>on  their  flocks,  have  endeared  them  beyond  the  power 
of  our  modem  reformers  to  tear  them  from  each  other. 
And  if  the  effort  were  successful,  what  would  be  gained  ? 
In  Heaven's  name,  where  is  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  by 
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higher  upon  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  happiness,  and 
prosperity,  than  any  Christian  nation  has  ever  yet 
attained  to. 


shaking  the  creed  of  the  people?  You  laugh  at  them 
because  they  believe  in  Transubstantiation.  Suppose  you 
teach  them  to  reject  it,  are  you  sure  that  they  will  stop 
where  you  think  it  proper  ?  Is  there  auy  ne  plus  ultra 
of  incredulity  where  they  will  stand  and  pause  ?  Is  not  a 
man^s  faith  a  dangerous  thing  to  tamper  with  ?  Touch  one 
mystery,  and  the  whole  fieibric  of  religion  may  crumble  into 
dust. — Protestant  reformers !  have  a  care,  lest  you  should 
go  beyond  your  intents,  and  precipitate  seven  millions 
of  the  Irish  people  into  infidelity.  The  shining  heights 
of  faith  are  contiguous  to  the  dark  and  deep  gulfis  of  in- 
credulity, and  a  Roman  Catholic  passes  into  the  Deist  by 
a  single  step.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  nation  of  philo- 
sophers?"* 

The  Catholics,  who  are  styled  the  enemies  of  education, 
oppressed  and  impoverished  as  they  are,  have  at  this  mo- 
ment 420,000  children  under  tuition,  in  schools  esta- 
blished and  supported  by  voluntary  contribution ;  and 
happy  I  am  to  say,  that  many  liberal  and  humane  Pro- 
testants have  most  handsomely  seconded  their  exertions 
by  grants  of  land,  as  well  as  of  money  ;t  and,  in  return, 

*  For  some  account  of  the  new  reformation  in  Ireland,  see 
AppsNDiXy  No.  v.,  for  extracts  from  Mr.  Ensor's  Letters^  a 
writer  who  has  strongly  and  faithfully  depicted  the  folly  and  im- 
piety of  a  system,  of  the  workings  of  which,  he  has  been  himself  a 
witness. 

t  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  a  nohle  example  of  liberality  in 
this  respect,  having  lately,  amongst  a  hundred  other  similar  dona- 
tions, given  an  acre  of  land  and  six  hundred  pounds,  to  erect  a 
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God  knows  how  far  we  are  from  such  a  situation 
at  present !     And  amongst  the  numerous  evils 

the  children  of  Protestants  are  educated  indiscriminately 
with  Catholics,  and  this  without  any  attempt  at  prose- 
Ijtism,  the  religious  instruction  being  given  separately. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  supported  by  a  religious  order 
of  lay  brothers,  not  uncommon  upon  the  continent,  but 
lately  introduced  into  Ireland  by  Dr.  Doyle  and  other 
prelates.  The  sole  intent  of  this  society  is  the  education 
of  the  poor ;  and  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  teaching, 
tn^iTitoiin  themselyes  by  manual  labour;  yet  all  assistance 
fiom  Goyemment  is  refused  them^  while  large  sums  are 
larished  upon  places  where,  when  a  school-house  is  erected, 
no  scholars  can  be  found  to  occupy  it 

Extracts  from  the  Catholic  Journal, 

PROGRESS  OF  LIBERALITY. 

Ihe  following  letters  will  be  read  with  unmixed  satis- 
fiaustion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholson,  to  whom  these  letters 
were  addressed,  is  in  London,  collecting  subscriptions  for 
a  Catholic  Cathedralj  and  Free  Catholic  Schools,  to  be 
erected  at  Tuam : — 

^  My  dear  Sir,  ^^  Mansfidd^t.,  June  SO,  1828. 

^  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  rela- 

Catholic  Chapel,at  Dungarron.    Felix/austumque  sit,  tarn  donanti 
fuam  accipientil 

Lord  Donoughmorehas  given  £100,  and  a  site  for  a  new  chapel, 
in  the  parish  of  Crrange,  near  Clonmel. — The  Hon.  Robert  Chal- 
ooer  had  the  6r8t  stone  of  a  new  chapel  at  Toniacork,  county 
Wexford,  and  contributed  £20  towards  the  building. — A  new 
du^l  is  to  be  erected  in  the  parish  of  Kilfeacle,  county  Tipperary, 
towards  which  Lord  Llandaffhas  contributed  £100. — The  Hon. 
Robert  King,  M.  P.  for  Roscommon,  has  subscribed  five  pounds 
towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  building  at  Tuam. 
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that  afHict  us^  there  is  none  greater  than  the  mise- 
rable condition  of  Ireland^  which  will^  in  part,  be 

tiye  to  your  mission,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds 
for  the  completion  of  your  projected  Cathedral  at  Tuam. 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  promote  it;  and  as 
the  law  compels  the  Catholics  to  pay  for  the  erection  of 
Protestant  places  of  worship,  I  think  that  the  least  we 
Protestants  ought  to  do,  is  to  subscribe  largely  and  wil- 
lingly towards  the  completion  of  Catholic  churches.  I 
must  candidly  own,  that  I  regret  that  no  portion  out  of 
the  very  large  siuns  levied  on  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland,  is  applied  to  building  places  of  worship  for  that 
religious  commimion ;  but  as  such  is  not  the  case,  I  again 
repeat  that  we  ought  to  make  it  up  out  of  our  private  purses. 
**  I  have  so  many  duties  to  fulfil  in  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  that  it  exhausts  most  of  my  resources ;  I 
shall,  however,  be  most  happy  to  offer  a  subscription  of 
one  hundred  guineas  towards  the  objects  of  your  mission. 
I  had  intended  to  have  paid  it  by  four  annual  instalments ; 
but  as  I  am  anxious  that  the  building  may  proceed  ra- 
pidly, I  beg  to  inclose  you  a  cheque  on  Messrs.  Latouche's 
for  my  second  instalment,  and  will  next  year  pay  my 
third  and  fourth.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  ob- 
ject of  your  imdertaking,  which,  I  must  say,  I  think  ought 
to  be  one  of  especial  interest  to  every  Connaught  man, 
^^  I  remain,  with  much  esteem, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  SLIGO." 

"  The  Rev.  F.  J.  Nicholson, 
39y  Gloucester-street,  Queen- square/' 


"  Dear  Sir,  "  Norwich,  July  23, 1828. 

**  It  will  afford  me  a  very  sincere  pleasure  to  have  an 
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seen  in  the  foQowing  extract  from  a  printed  cir- 
cular, dated  Mansion  House^  Dublin,  Jan.  17, 1828. 

opportonitj  of  cultivating  your  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ahip,  at  any  time  and  any  place ;  and  during  the  course 
of  next  winter,  (if  I  live  so  long)  I  shall  probably  have 
this  opportunity,  should  you  then  be  in  London,  where  I 
propose  to  fix  myself  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  May. 

^  With  respect  to  the  appeal  of  that  highly-gifted  and 
exemplary  prelate,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  to  ^  the  People  of  England ;'  there  is  not,  I  trust, 
a  single  individual  amopg  us,  under  whatever  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  he  may  come,  who  will  not  readily  ad- 
mit that  an  appeal  from  such  a  man,  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, is  entitled  to  the  earnest  attention  and  the  cordial 
support  of  every  one  who  has  at  heart  either  private  hap- 
piness or  public  prosperity  ;  and  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner of  eveiy  friend  to  unhappy,  injured  Ireland.  Coming, 
as  I  certainly  do,  under  the  latter  description,  it  grieves 
me  much  no(  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  evince  the  since- 
rity of  my  sentiments  in  a  more  effectual  manner  than  by 
requesting  your  acceptance  of  the  enclosed  trifle,  which 
his  Grace  will  be  so  good  as  to  consider  as  a  mark  of  my 
personal  regard  for  him,  and  of  my  attachment  to  the 
great  cause  of  general  education,  and  of  public  religious 
instruction,  whether  in  church  or  chapel. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  Sincerely  your's,  &c. 

"  H.  NORWICH." 

"  The  RcT.  Francis  J.  Nicholson, 
39,  Gloucester-street,  Queen-square,  London. 


"  Sib,  "  Castle  Dawson,  Ireland^  July  25, 1828. 

^^  Your  letter  of  the  19th  followed  me  here,  and  as  I  did 
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The  present  distressed  and  impoverished  state 
of  the  country  having  given  occasion  to  the  con- 


not  receive  it  till  this  morning,  you  must  excuse  me  for 
not  having  answered  it  before.    - 

'^  The  contents  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  may  get  a  good  subscription  for  your 
chapel.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  becommg  a  sub- 
scriberin  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  I  will  g^ve  direc- 
tion to  pay  that  sum  to  your  credit  into  the  Branch  of  the 
Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  at  Gralway. 

*^  In  sending  you  this  subscription,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  am  doing  an  act  most  gratifying  to  my  own  private 
feelings,  in  which  I  never  will  allow  political  opinions 
to  be  mixed  up.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  year  1825,  by  Dr.  Kelly,  I  was  very  much 
struck,  and  I  will  add,  distressed  at  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  places  of  worship 
for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  his  diocese ;  and  in  recalling 
that  evidence  to  my  mind,  I  derive  a  pleasi^e  from  think- 
ing that  I  am  humbly  contributing  my  mite  to  aid  praise- 
worthy endeavours  to  provide  suitable  places  of  worship 
of  our  common  Father. 

^^  Amidst  the  political  tempests  which  agitate  our  un- 
fortunate country,  there  is  at  least  some  consolation  in 
finding  that  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  opposers 
and  supporters  of  the  question,  can  find  one  point  in 
which  they  can  agree  and  unite,  and  which  may  lecui  to  a 
better  state  of  feeling,  namely,  in  the  cause  of  charity ; 
and  of  showing  homage  to  the  Divine  Being,  to  whom, 
in  conmion,  we  all  owe  every  thing.  It  is  with  such  im- 
pressions that  I  now  o£fer  you  my  small  assistance,  and  I 
need  only  add,  that  I  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  giving 
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vemng  of  a  public  meeting  in  this  city^  in  order 
to  devise  measures  for  endeavouring  to  avert  the 


it,  on  account  of  the  very  becoming  and  praiseworthy 
manner  in  which  you  have  asked  it. 

^'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

^^  Your  most  obedient  servant^ 

"  GEORGE  R.  DAWSON.** 

**  The  RcT.  F.  J.  Nicholson, 
99ly  Gloucester-stfeety  Queen-square,  London. 


We  feel  great  pleasure  in  adding  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholson,  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  enclosing  a  subscription  of 
ten  pounds ;  as  also  a  letter  to  the  same  purport  from  a 
celebrated  dissenting  minister : — 


^^  Kensington  PeUace^  August  6, 1828. 

"  I  have  perused  with  considerable  interest,  the  letter 
which  you  addressed  me  on  the  16th  of  July. 

^^  It  a£fords  me  great  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  the  dis- 
trict of  Ireland  immediately  under  your  care,  has  conti- 
nued in  a  comparatively  tranquil  state.  One  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  teachers  of  religion,  after  provid- 
ing for  the  happiness  of  their  flocks  in  a  future  state,  is 
the  regulation  of  their  conduct  in  this  world,  by  circulat- 
ing the  principles  of  obedience  and  subordination  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  imder  which  they  live,  thereby  be- 
coming the  firmest  support  to  the  throne  and  the  consti- 
tution. 

^'  As  I  am  convipced  that  education,  combined  with  re- 
ligion, must  materially  contribute  to  so  desirable  an  object, 
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consequences  that  must  result  from  its  continu- 
ance, &c.  &c.,  I  hope  that  your  presence  and  in- 

.  ■      »  111  II 

I  feel  great  pleasure  in  contributing  my  mite  towards  the 
support  of  your  schools.  Were  I  a  richer  man,  I  would 
do  more ;  and  therefore,  my  good  will  must  make  amends 
for  what  my  poverty  prevents  me  from  doing.  I  am  sa- 
tisfied in  my  own  mind,  that  a  good  Roman  Catholic  will 
always  be  as  firm  a  supporter  of  our  constitution,  as  any 
Other  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  under  whatever  denomi- 
nation he  may  come.  With  regard  to  the  compliment 
you  have  so  kindly  paid  me,  believe  me,  when  I  assure 
you,  that  my  happiness  as  well  as  my  remuneration,  con- 
sists in  the  conviction  that  I  am,  and  can  be,  of  use  to 
my  fellow-subjects.  ^'  I  am, 

**  With  consideration  and  esteem  for  your 
^^  personal  character, 
"  Your  very  sincere  well-wisher, 

"  AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK." 


"  My  dear  Sir,  "  Hackney,  August  16, 1828. 

"  On  my  return  from  a  tour  in  Wales,  I  find  your  in- 
teresting, but  too  flattering  letter ;  and  I  am  anxious  in 
my  reply  to  suggest,  as  I  have  done,  the  reason  of  my  long 
silence. 

^^  Most  cordially  do  I  welcome,  and  most  gladly  do  I 
return,  all  your  expressions  of  christian  brotherly  love. 
Had  this  been  from  the  beginning  the  language  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  salvation,  how  dif- 
ferent at  this  day  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  church 
and  the  state  of  the  world  ? 

^'  My  name  cannot  avail  you  in  your  labour  of  love,  but 
I  cheerfully  give  my  mite  towards  the  scheme  of  educa- 
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fluence  will  not  be  wanting  on  this  occasion  to  aid 
in  dievising  and  promoting  such  measures  as  shall 
be  deemed  most  effectual  towards  rescuing  the 
country  from  its  present  alarming  condition^  and 
for  rendering  its  resources  available  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large.** — Such  was 
the  alarming  condition  of  Ireland  on  the  17th  of 
January,  yet  on  the  29th  it  was  wholly  unknown 
to  his  Majesty's  ministers.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be 
known  to  exist,  and  yet  no  notice  be  taken  of  it  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne.  As  if  foreboding 
inefficacy  to  their  prayers,  instead  of  applying 
to  parliament  for  assistance  in  their  distress,  and 
appealing  to  the  wisdom  and  good  feeling  of  the 
legislature,  they  seem  to  throw  themselves  in 
despair  upon  the  charity  of  individuals !     Parlia- 

tion  patronised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  in  a  manner  so  worthy  of  his  station  and  character. 
May  God  Almighty  prosper  this  and  every  plan,  whether 
amongst  Catholics  or  Protestants,  for  the  promotion  of 
true  knowledge  and  genuine  piety. 

^^  I  hope  we  shall  some  day  be  known  to  each  other 
personally,  and  in  the  mean  time»  I  pray  you  to  believe, 
that  "  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  Christian  friend  and  brother, 

"  ROBERT  APSLAND," 

"The  Rev.  F.  J.  Nicholson, 
39,  GIoQc^«tcr-8treet,  Queen -square,  London.*' 
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ment  has  devised  one  scheme  of  emigration  after 
another — has  expended  thousands  in  charter-school 
grants,  and  thousands  in  the  draming  of  bogs; 
but  misery  still  reigns  predominant,  and  threatens, 
as  it  would  appear,  the  very  existence  of  the 
country.  But  parliament  is  to  do  no  more :  the 
efforts  of  individuals  are  to  supply  those  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  The  administration 
of  public  affairs  is  to  be  a  sinecure  in  regard  to 
Ireland.  She  is  to  be  abandoned  in  her  greatest 
need  to  the  frantic  reign  of  Bible  Societies,  of 
reformation  crusaders,  and  perjured  conspirators. 
She  is  to  be  given  over  to  a  malevolent  faction, 
which  ''  like  a  raging  lion,  goeth  about  seeking 
whom  it  may  devour ;"  which  not  only  preys,  but 
gorges  upon  its  victims ;  a  faction  against  which 
innocence  is  no  protection,  and  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  is  no  acquittal :  and  to  brighten  her  prospects 
for  the  future,  her  avowed  and  determined  enemies 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  Eng- 
land! Good  God!  when  will  the  folly  of  our 
rulers  cease  ?  They  drive  the  people  into  wretch- 
edness by  a  long  continued  system  of  mal-adminis- 
tration,  and  then  insult  and  mock  them  in  their  af- 
flictions by  the  most  obstinate  and  contemptuous 
silence.  It  is  both  sending  them  the  sword,  and 
giving  them  the  arm  to  wield  it  !^^^  Till  the  Catho- 

^'^  When  Scanderberg  sent  his  sword  to  Mahomet  II. 
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lie  peasant  be  taught  to  regard  the  law  as  his  pro- 
tector^ by  finding  himself  on  an  equality  with 
his  Protestant  neighbour — till  all  cause  of  irri- 
tation be  removed,  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry  be 
laid,  by  rescinding  all  penal  distinctions — ^no  per- 
manent tranquillity  can  be  expected ;  and  till  tran- 
quillity be  established  on  a  solid  basis,  to  invite 
the  investment  of  capital  for  the  employment  of  the 
people,  Ireland  will  be  poor,  and  wretched,  and 
miserable.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  during 
the  discussions  upon  the  Catholic  claims,  in  1825, 
very  large  sums  of  money  were  only  waiting  for 
the  security  which  the  final  settlement  of  that  great 
question  would  afford,  to  be  immediately  embarked 
for  Ireland.  It  has  probably  been  lent  to  Mexico, 
and  been  lost;  for  in  tiie  present  situation  of  things, 
our  surplus  capital  finds  a  readier  channel  for  in- 
vestment in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  world,  and 
upon  the  most  shallow  security,  than  in  calling 
into  action  the  fertile  but  latent  resources  of  our 
own  immediate  provinces.  Those  yearly  droves 
of  ragged  and  hungry  peasants — ^a  faint  portrait  of 
the  still  greater  misery  they  leave  behind  —  who 
traverse  the  country  in  search  of  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence, ought  to  speak  more  feelingly  to  the 


at  the  request  of  that  monarch,  Mahomet  returned  it,  say- 
ing, that  though  he  had  sent  him  his  scymetar,  he  had 
not  sent  him  the  arm  that  wielded  it. 
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minds  of  Englishmen  than  they  do/''>>    In  wretch- 
edness they  outvie  those  "  Papists  of  the  East/* 


^"^^  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  outcry  raised 
against  the  Irish  labourers  who  have  followed  their  land- 
lords into  this  country,  to  seek  for  that  employment  here, 
which  the  absence  of  these,  their  natural  protectors,  has 
prevented  them  jBrom  obtaining  at  home.  Surely,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  they  shoidd  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
benefits  dispensed  amongst  the  people  of  England  by  their 
absentee  countrymen,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  is  by  the  labour  of  these  very  men  that  the  incomes 
thus  expended  have  been  raised.  Besides,  much  of  the 
food  consumed  by  the  English  labourer  is  the  produce  of 
Ireland,  and  it  is  unjust  to  complain  because  the  Irish 
peasant  comes  to  eat  here  what,  but  for  the  unnatural 
union  of  the  two  coimtries,  he  would  be  able  to  enjoy  at 
home.  Independent  of  which,  the  necessaries  of  life  would 
be  much  scarcer,  and  consequently  much  dearer  to  the 
English  labourer,  were  it  not  for  the  supply  afforded  him 
from  the  superabundant  produce  of  Ireland.  But  the 
spirit  which  actuates  this  feeling  of  hostility  amongst  the 
peasantry  of  England,  to  the  poor,  wandering,  expatriated 
sons  of  Erin,  is  the  same  which  has  ever  governed  the 
higher  classes  in  their  treatment  of  that  unhappy  country 
To  say  nothing  of  days  long  since  gone  by,  the  bare 
memory  of  which  harrows  up  the  very  soul,  let  us  cast  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  times  so  recent  as  to  be  within  the 
recollection  of  all,  and  when  neither  ignorance,  nor  bar- 
barism, nor  any  fancied  provocation  to  vengeance  can 
plead  an  excuse,  or  even  offer  a  palliation,  for  the  wrongs 
we  have  inflicted.    No  details  are  requisite  to  illustrate 
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the  very  Greeks  themselves^  without  being  equally 
fortunate  in  attracting  the  compassion  or  good* 

the  picture :  the  shades  are  so  deep,  and  the  general  gloom 
which  pervades  the  whole  piece  is  so  profound,  as  to  be 
visible  to  all :  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the  wily  policy  of 
a  wicked  and  ambitious  minister,  then  terrified  by  the 
atrocities  committed  in  her  subjugation,  she  was  inveigled 
into  a  renunciation  of  her  rights,  and  a  resignation  of  her 
independence.  While  thus  captivated  by  bribes,  overawed 
by  threats,  and  deceived  by  promises,  in  an  evil  hour  did 
she  consent  to  throw  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  her  relent- 
less master.  She  has  never  ceased  to  repent  her  folly;  for 
she  has  been  a  slave  instead  of  a  handmaid, — a  servile 
dependant  instead  of  an  honourable  partner.  Though 
full  seven  and  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  since  her  mar- 
riage articles  were  signed,  and  she  became  legally  betrothed 
to  her  imperious  lord,  during  which  period  she  has  ever 
most  religiously  comported  herself  as  a  dutiful  and  sub- 
missive consort,  she  has  never  yet  been  permitted  to 
solemnize  her  nuptials  but  by  mourning  and  by  sorrow. 
As  the  note  of  gladness  has  never  yet  dwelt  upon  her  ear, 
nor  happiness  ever  settled  on  her  brow,  neither  has  she 
yet  been  decked  in  her  bridal  dress,  nor  partaken  of  her 
bridal  banquet.  The  fruits  of  a  happy  union  have  never 
yet  appeared ;  neither  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they 
should ;  for  there  was  too  much  of  fraud  and  violence 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  marriage  contract, — there  was 
too  wide  a  departure  from  the  principles  upon  which  alone 
a  happy  alliance  could  be  founded,  ever  to  allow  her  to 
look  to  other  consequences  than  those  which  have  rendered 
this  union  so  abortive  of  good,  and  so  prolific  of  evil 
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will  ot  the  nation/'^    The  Greek  dies  nobly  in  the 
fields  and  his  death  is  sweetened  with  the  compas- 


Being  only  a  union  of  words  and  not  of  hearts, — of  force 
and  not  of  a£fection, — deficient  in  all  those  qualities  requi- 
site for  a  lawful  marriage,  she  has  just  cause  to  demand  a 
dissolution  of  that  tie,  which  could  only  have  been  yaUd 
and  e£fectual  by  the  free  consent  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  by  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  stipulated  condi- 
tions. Let  those  conditions  be  fulfilled,  and  the  union 
may  still  be  happily  consummated. 

^*^  '^  But  why  do  I  mention  these  thingi^y  and  what  have 
we  to  do  with  the  Grreeks?  What,  are  we  not  Greeks 
also — ^western  Greeks — (cheers) — and  has  not  a  sort  of 
Turkish  rule  oppressed  us  also,  and  trodden  on  our  rights, 
and  robbed  us  of  our  national  glory,  and  prosperityi  and 
security,  and  made  us  a  bye-word  amongst  the  other  nar 

tions  of  Europe,  and ^but  I  correct  myself; — the  Greek 

was  not  always  under  the  blighting  shadow  of  his  op- 
pressor. There  were  islands,  which  I  have  visited,  where 
Greeks  governed  Greeks ;  and  though  ill-governed,  no 
doubt,  were  at  least  their  own  governors,  and  ruled  and 
obeyed  after  their  own  will,  and  for  their  own  interests 
and  use.  The  pacha  came  once  a  year,  took  his  tythe,  and 
church-rate,  and  cess,  and  then  went  home  to  sl^p  in  his 
haram,  till  the  appointed  season  for  the  spoil  or  the  contri- 
bution should  come  once  more.  But  with  us  the  Turk  has 
been  always  present,  at  our  fire-side,  beside  our  chamber- 
grate,  by  the  cradle  of  our  children,  on  ,the  grave  of  our  fa- 
thers ;  within  us,  above  us,  about  us ;  ^ery  where  we  have 
met  the  persecutor ;  at  the  very  altar,  where,  with  a  blasphe- 
my not  to  be  endured  by  modem  civilization,  he  interposed 
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rionate  regeatd  of  the  whole  civiliced  world- 
the  victim  of  English  bigotry  pines  out  a  miser- 
able existence,  or  sinks  under  the  slow  but  deadly 
poison  of  disease  and  fSEunine,  with  scarcely  a  heart 
to  lament  him/'^    If  we  steel  ourselves  to  everv 


his  cruel  arm  between  man  and  his  Grod,  and  drore  back 
the  afflicted  Tictim  from  the  only  consolation  which  was  left 
him,  the  communication  of  his  sufferings  to  the  Father  of 
the  injured,  and  the  Judge  of  the  oppressor. — (hud  cheen.) 
— Such,  sir,  we  have  been :  but  in  one  point  only  we  hare 
oFer  Greece  a  very  glorious  advantage ;  our  struggle  is  not 
oneof  brutal  or  physical  force ;  not  one  of  afleshly  and 
coarse  arm — ^but  one  not  less  of  might  and  power ;  an  arm 
which  is  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  mind, — an  arm  which  is 
wielded  by  the  intelligence,  and  morality,  and  constitu- 
tional vigour  of  an  unanimous  people; — an  arm  of  which 
indeed  we  are  proud;  temper,  discretion,  open  and  gene- 
rous warfare,  by  every  honest  means,  against  all  that  is 
narrow,  and  exclusive,  and  selfish  amongst  mankind. — ^The 
&tes  of  the  nation  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  drivelling 
torturers  of  the  last  century ;  the  bad  genius  of  '98  is,  I 
thank  God,  for  ever  exorcised  from  the  land. — Against 
the  cries  of  the  orgies  of  Dublin,  I  give  you  a  glorious 
talismauT-let  our  watch-word  be,  not  blood,  but  peace  to 
all  men — civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the  world. — 
(I/mi  and  Umg  continued  cheering  J — Mr.  Wyse^s  speech 
at  the  dinner  of  Munster. 

^'^  It  is  not  inteided  to  depreciate  the  generosity  of, 
perhaps,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  England,  in  the 
succour  they  have  so  often  given  to  arrest  the  ravages  of 
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sentiment  of  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of 
Ireland^  as  they  regard  herself ,  let  our  own  in- 
terests^ at  leasts  excite  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
consequences  to  us.  In  proportion  as  Ireland  is 
poor^  so  will  England  be  the  victim  of  that  po- 
verty. Hitherto  the  voice  of  Ireland  has  been 
heard  only  in  the  distance ;  she  now  comes  in 
person  to  tell  us  of  her  afflictions ;  she  sends  forth 
her  people  like  swarms  of  locusts  upon  the  land^ 
to  devour  and  to  make  sterile :  wherever  she 
bends  her  course^  famine  and  misery  are  attendants 
in  her  train ;  the  original  proprietors  are  dispos- 
sessed, or  sink  to  the  same  level  of  wretchedness 
with  the  miserable  intruders.  Such  has  frequently 
been  the  result,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  in  all 
those  districts  which  have  been  more  immediately 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Irish  emigrants ;  the  poor 
rates  having,  in  many  instances,  absolutely  exceeded 
the  whole  rental  of  the  property  on  which  they  were 
levied.  Though  the  consequences  to  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  have  been  less  perceptible,  they 
have  been  every  where  real  and   considerable. 


famine  amongst  the  poor  of  Ireland.  The  hand  of  indi- 
vidual  charity  has  been  bountiful^  and  has  met  with  a 
proportionate  return  of  gratitude.  But,  as  a  nation,  we 
perpetuate  those  scenes  of  misery  by  blinding  ourselves  to 
their  causes,  and  while  we  apply  the  balsam  with  one 
hand,  we  open  the  wound  again  with  the  other. 
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The  eyil  is  one  which^  under  the  present  system 
of  government  in  Ireland^  must  not  only  exist, 
but  must  necessarily  increase ;  and  who  shall  say 
whether  it  will  terminate  before  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land be  consigned  to  the  same  dreadful  condition 
of  miserable  poverty,  to  which  she  has  so  woefully 
contributed  to  reduce  that  unhappy  country?  It  is 
now  nearly  a  month,  since  the  distressed  and  impo- 
verished state  of  Ireland  has  rendered  her  condition 
alarming  ;  and  though  this  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced for  the  same  period,  it  does  not  yet  appear 
to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  legislature,  or 
even  of  the  English  journals.  Really  to  judge 
from  the  contents  of  our  public  press,  the  details 
of  a  &shionable  party,  the  birth  of  some  unnatural 
monster  among  the  animal  creation,  or  even  the 
flowering  of  a  primrose  in  January,  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  England,  than  are  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  sister  island^  the  pos- 
session of  which  has  alone  elevated  us  above  the 
rank  of  secondary  nations,  by  furnishing  us  with 
almost  unlimited  resources — ^by  suppljdng  half  our 
navy,  and  more  than  half  our  army/*^ 


^"^  Since  the  above  was  written,  nearly  another  twelve- 
month has  elapsed,  during  which  circumstances  have 
occurred,  which  will,  at  length,  force  the  situation  of  Ire- 
land upon  the  attention  both  of  the  government  and  the 
people  of  England,  and  which  prove  more  strongly  than 
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I  hope  a  few  words  may  be  permitted  me  (and  I 
speak  them  with  all  due  respect)  to  the  Right  Rev. 


ever  the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  to  a  final  and 
happy  adjustment,  that  question  which  still  agitates  one 
country,  and  stiU  paralyses  the  other.  The  war  which  is 
actually  raging,  and  the  rumours  of  others,  are  sufficient 
to  convince  any  but  an  obstinate  and  imbecile  government 
of  the  policy  of  marshalling  our  resources,  and  husbanding 
our  strength ;  while  the  late  events  in  Clare  have  exhibited, 
in  all  its  energy,  the  power  with  which  the  enemies  of 
emancipation  have  to  contend.  That  that  power  miMt 
prove  irresistible  is  certain  ;  if  it  lead  to  good,  they  who 
brought  it  into  action  have  all  the  merit  and  all  the  glory ; 
but  if  to  evil,  they  who  have  unjustly,  unconstitutionaUy, 
and  wickedly  opposed  it,  though  they  will  share  the  mis- 
fortune with  others,  will  alone  be  burthened  with  all  the 
responsibility  and  all  the  dishonour.  They  who  cry  vio- 
lence against  O^Connell  and  Shiel,  and  shelter  themselves 
in  their  intolerance  under  the  disingenuous  pretext  of 
turbulence  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to 
style  the  Irish  demagogues,  would  they  support  emancipa- 
tion upon  any  terms  or  under  any  circumstances  ?  There  are 
men  who  know  nothing  of  Catholicity  but  what  they  have 
learnt  from  the  Protestant's  Catechism — who  know  nothing 
of  Ireland  but  what  they  glean  from  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened columns  of  the  Standard,  or  Dublin  Evening 
Mail  ;*-men  who  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
a  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  who,  in  their  pride  and  obsti- 
nacy, are  ready  to  sacrifice  millions  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures to  the  fancied  guilt  of  a  few  individuals.  They  call 
for  passive  submission  to  their  tyranny ;  words  of  sweet- 
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Bmch  of  Bishops. — Gratitude  alone  should  induce 
them   to  act  differently  from  what  they  do ;  for 


ness  for  their  insolence ;  gratitude  for  their  injustice.  It 
is  their  will  and  pleasure,  that  what  is  now  demanded  as 
a  right  shall  he  sued  for  as  a  boon, — that  we  should  learn 
to  speak  with  honied  Ups, — that  instead  of  holding  our- 
idves  erect,  we  should  crawl  upon  the  earth.  They  tell 
08  that,  when  we  are  less  eager  in  the  pursuit,  and  when 
oar  relish  for  freedom  is  less  keen,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  we  are  become  abject  in  our  slavery, — silent  under 
immerited  reproach,  and  willing  victims  at  the  shrine  of 
bigotry; — ^when  that  blessed  day  shall  arrive,  which  they 
know  fall  well  will  never  come ; — then  it  is  that,  in  their 
hypocrisy,  they  say,  that  the  light  of  liberality  shall  shine 
in  upon  them; — that,  when  tamed  into  servility  by  misfor- 
tone,  we  are  unfitted  for  any  noble  deed  or  any  honourable 
employment,  that  then^  forsooth,  they  will  put  us  into 
possession  of  all  our  desires,  having  first  deprived  us  of 
every  capacity  to  enjoy  them ; — that  then  they  will  open 
to  us  the  paths  of  fame,  when  we  are  so  crippled  as  to  be 
unable  to  advance  in  them. 

^^  Cease  to  agitate,  and  perhaps  something  may  be 
done,''  is  the  language  of  him  who  governs  the  poUtics  of 
the  day.  I  do  not  accuse  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  such 
views  as  those  I  have  just  described,  much  less  of  such  a 
disposition  of  mind ;  I  trust  his  soul  is  too  noble  ever  to 
have  harboured  such  ideas;  but  being  constrained  by 
circumstances,  and  obliged  to  humour  a  party,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  use  expressions  which,  with  little  meaning  in 
themselves,  may  be  so  construed  as  to  chime  in  with  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  men  whom  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
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they  have  certainly  never  yet  repaid  the  obligation 
under  which  they  were  placed  by  the  votes  of  the 


offend,  and  who  are  thereby  honoured  and  supported  in 
their  miserable  policy  and  their  paltry  subterfuges. 

Let  us  refer  to  what  passed  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
at  Derry,  and  let  us  judge  to  which  party  the  accusation 
of  outrageous  violence  should  attach.  The  violence  of 
the  Catholics  is  a  \dolence  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  of  right — a  violence  of  wholesome  indignation  against 
the  tyranny  which  oppresses  them — a  violent  desire  to 
emancipate  their  country  from  the  evils  that  afflict  her. 
But  the  men  of  Derry  are  outrageous,  because  the  reign 
of  bigotry  is  drawing  'to  a  close — ^because  the  tyrannical 
ascendancy  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  centuries,  is  about 
to  be  overthrown — because  their  monopoly  of  liberty,  of 
political  power,  of  the  sweets  of  dominion,  of  all  that  men 
hold  most  dear  in  civil  life,  is  to  be  broken  down — ^because 
those,  who  have  a  right  to  be  their  equals,  are  to  be  raised 
to  a  level,  and  only  to  a  level,  with  themselves — ^because 
one  of  their  own  brotherhood,  more  wise  and  more  honest 
than  the  rest,  has  done  himself  immortal  honour,  by  yield- 
ing to  circmnstances,  instead  of  clinging,  with  obstinate 
bigotry  and  selfishness,  to  a  cause,  which,  if  allowed  to 
run  its  course,  instead  of  leading  to  a  continuance  of  those 
delights  which  they  are  so  reluctant  to  share  with  others, 
must  inevitably  bring  ruin  on  themselves,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  empire.  This,  and  this  only,  is  their  apo- 
logy for  calling  for  the  blood  of  the  people  ! 

If  such  language  as  was  heard  at  Derry,  had  ever  been 
delivered  in  the  Catholic  Association,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  armed  men  to  echo  it  back,  what  invectives  would 
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26  Catholic  Peers^  who,  in  1661,  united  in  restoring 
them  to  their  seats  in  the  Legislature  (from  which 
the  persecuted  sectaries  had  driven  them,)  nor 
requited  the  good  offices  they  had  previously 
received  from  the  Catholic  Peerage,  in  1641.  No 
greater  proof  than  these  facts  present,  can  be 
given  of  the  sincerity  of  those  professions  which 
we  make,  in  case  of  justice  being  done  us,  to  rank 
ourselves  amongst  the  constitutional  supporters  of 
the  established  church ;  and  yet,  she  opposes  eman- 
cipation, to  secure  her  temporalities !  One  while, 
she  argues  that  Catholics  will  thrive  so  fast  on 
freedom,  that  they  will  overrun  the  whole  empire. 

it  not  have  called  forth,  what  horror  would  it  not  have 
excited !  The  cry  of  rebellion  would  have  sounded  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other;  the  whole  power  of 
government  would  have  been  invoked  to  stifle  the  mon- 
ster in  its  birth  ! — ^But  it  is  well  that  the  Orangemen  of 
the  North  have  unmasked  themselves.  They  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  vitiating  principle  of  that  unhallowed 
cause  with  which  they  are  identified,  and  prove  themselves 
the  true  orig^als  of  those  startling  and  terrific  portraits, 
which  we  now  perceive  to  have  been  sketched  without 
exaggeration  by  the  Catholic  leaders.  Prom  being  our 
most  dangerous  enemies,  we  may  in  future  consider  them 
as  our  best  friends. 

N.  B.  For  a  few  illustrations,  hastily  collected  from  the 
public  journals,  of  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  Ire- 
land, see  Appendix,  No.  VI. 
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If  so^  Protestantism^  deep-rooted  as  it  is^  must 
indeed  be  a  meagre  plant,  to  be  expelled  the  soil 
by  a  new  half-starved  comer.  Others  say,  the 
Catholics  thrive  well  enough  as  it  is.  True :  they 
do  so :  they  gain  in  wealth,  in  numbers,  in  import- 
ance daily ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  thrive,  so  do 
they  become  more  discontented  with  their  political 
situation. — Every  day,  their  condemnation  weighs 
more  heavily  upon  them ;  the  object  which  they 
seek  becomes  of  more  value,  in  proportion  to  their 
increasing  capacity  to  enjoy  it ;  and  every  day  their 
exertions  will  be  redoubled,  with  the  power  they 
possess,  towards  obtaining  the  redress  of  their 
grievances,  and  the  objects  of  their  lawful  ambition. 
In  any  case,  emancipation  must  and  will  be  achieved, 
and  better  in  peace  and  quiet,  than  in  war  and 
tumult — better  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  than  in 
the  hour  of  distress.  Thank  heaven !  the  time  is 
past  when  the  system  of  persecution  by  which  we 
are  oppressed,  was  pursued  to  its  full  extent ;  but 
though  its  power  is  broken  and  enfeebled,  its  spirit 
is  not  yet  fled.  We  still  suffer  directly  in  our 
privileges  and  our  rights,  and  even  in  our  for- 
tunes -/'^  while  our  reputation,  both  as  subjects 

^'^  Witness  the  double  land  tax. — I  am  most  happy  in 
this  opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  the  sense  which  the 
Catholics  of  England  must  ever  entertain  of  the  very 
handsome  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bankes  has  come  forward 
to  relieve  his  fellow-countrymen  from  this  very  oppressive 
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and  as  Christians^  is  still  loaded  with  the  defiima«' 
tion  of  nearly  three  centuries.  If  the  State  seeks 
for  protection  from  such  measures,  she  cannot  find 
it :  she  is  only  erecting  a  barrier  against  her  best 
friends.  If  the  Church  looks  for  defence  from  such 
weapons,  she  only  combats  against  herself,  by  alien- 
ating the  good  opinion  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  sincere  in  supporting  her. 

The  Protestant  is  now  the  Established  Church. 
Let  her  rest  satisfied  with  this  advantage.  It  gives 
her  all  the  splendour,  and  power,  and  influence  of 
worldly  state,  with  the  largest  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues in  Christendom  to  support  them ;  thus  insur- 
ing her  as  complete  an  ascendancy  over  every 
other  religion  as  can  with  justice  be  desired.  But 
if  her  prelates  and  ministers  provoke  the  exposure 
of  her  errors — of  the  false  principles  on  which  she 
separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
iniquity  in  which  she  was  cradled — by  calumniating 
the  religion  of  those  whom  they  have  dispossessed, 

tax ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  and  though  the 
paramount  injustice  of  the  thing  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
in  1791,  to  relieve  us  from  the  burden  (but  which  unfor- 
tunately proved  inefficient  for  its  purpose),  it  is  still  per- 
mitted to  continue  from  year  to  year,  as  a  proof  of  the  little 
attention  paid  to  Catholic  affairs,  and  the  little  interest 
excited  by  our  grievances. 
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and  by  continuing  against  them  a  system  of  un- 
merited condemnation^  as  well  as  against  all  who 
dissent  from  them;  they  themselves  are  answer- 
able for  the  consequences.  The  firebrand  with 
which  they  are  still  desolating  the  victims  of  their 
bigotry  and  their  fears^  may  be  hurled  back  into 
their  own  quarters,  and  the  golden  harvest  which 
they  are  now  reaping  in  such  abundance,  may 
be  blasted  and  destroyed  for  ever ! 

The  Church  of  England  should  ever  recollect, 
that  she  has  already  once  fallen  in  conflict  with 
her  enemies ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
the  Sovereign  to  remember,  that  the  monarch  fell 
too:  she  has  seen  her  hierarchy  destroyed,  her 
benefices  usurped,  and  her  religion  reduced  in  its 
turn  to  the  melancholy  condition  of  a  persecuted 
sect/'^  And  is  she  not  fearful  of  a  second  contest  ? 
Can  she  hear  that  one  half  of  her  followers  have 
deserted,  and  not  tremble  lest  they  should  raise 

c»j  «  I  went  to  Loudon/' says  Evelyn,  in  his  Memoirs, 
^'  to  receive  the  blessed  Sacrament,  the  first  time  the 
Church  of  England  was  reduced  to  a  chamber  and  con- 
venticle, so  sharp  was  the  persecution.  The  parish 
churches  were  filled  with  sectaries  of  all  sorts,  blasphemous 
and  ignorant  mechanic^  usurping  the  pulpits  every  where. 
Dr.  Wilde  preached  in  a  private  house  in  Fleet-street, 
where  we  had  a  great  meeting  of  zealous  Christians,  who 
were  generally  much  more  devout  and  religious  than  in 
our  greatest  prosperity." 
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tbe  standard  against  her  ?  Is  it  not  folly — ^is  it 
not  madness,  to  learn  these  tidings,  and  not  cease 
to  irritate  and  offend?  While  she  has  yet  the 
power  to  give — ^before  she  loses  the  ability  to 
refuse,  let  her  shew  herself  worthy  of  her  cause, 
by  her  generosity,  her  justice,  and  her  wisdom : 
let  her  doff  the  blood-stained  armour  of  persecu- 
tion, and  clothe  herself  in  the  spotless  garments 
of  clemency  and  moderation,  and,  like  a  meek  and 
humble  disciple  of  Christ,  let  her  meet  her  ene- 
mies with  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  inscribe  on  hn 
standards.  Good  will  to  all  men.  Clemency  and 
moderation  will  attach  a  large  and  zealous  body 
to  her  interests.  We  should  support  her, — ^not 
as  a  church  possessing  purity  of  doctrine,  but  as 
a  teacher  of  good  morals,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
great  edifice  of  the  constitution.  Conciliation  is 
her  best  and  only  resource :  let  her  desist  from 
her  miserable  and  petty  persecution  of  the  dissen- 
ters, and  her  vigorous  and  determined  war&re 
against  the  Catholics.^'^     This  would  place  her 

^'^  Happily,  since  the  above  was  written,  the  disabili- 
ties of  the  Dissenters  have  been  removed ;  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  has  been  achieved ;  one 
great  bulwark  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  has  been  thrown 
down ;  and  the  march  of  reUgious  freedom  has  triumph- 
antly advanced.  It  has,  however,  been  strenuously  in- 
sisted on,  even  by  some  of  the  boldest  advocates  of  eman- 
cipation, that  the  principle  of  this  measure  has  no  ccm- 
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on  a  proud  pre-eminence,  and  be  unto  her  a 
tower  of  strength ;  and  if  ever  hereafter,  in  the 


nection  or  analogy  with  what  is  termed  the  Catholic 
question ;  but  a  cursory  analysis  of  the  divisions  upon 
the  two  cases,  will  at  once  orertum  this  assertion.  Out 
of  237  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  voted  for 
the  Dissenters,  only  23  voted  against  the  Catholics; 
while  out  of  193  who  voted  against  the  Dissenters,  only 
24  voted  for  the  Catholics,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
either  actually  in  office,  or  so  connected  with  Grovemment 
as  not  to  be  considered  as  free  agents  when  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  was  brought 
before  them.  These  24  were  in  no  respect  the  enemies  of 
religious  freedom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  stated  their 
opposition  to  the  Dissenters  to  arise  solely  from  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  adjustment  of  their  claims  might  im- 
pede the  more  important  affair  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  and  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  If,  therefore, 
we  add  these  24  to  the  237,  we  have  261  voices  in  favour 
of  the  Dissenters,  out  of  whom  only  23  are  to  be  found 
who  are  enemies  to  general  relief  from  religious  disabili- 
ties. Does  not  this  prove  the  principle  of  the  votes  to 
have  been  generally  the  same  in  both  cases  ?  In  regard 
of  the  Irish  members  it  was  remarkably  so :  out  of  the  33 
who  voted  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters,  not  one  voted 
against  the  Catholics ;  and  out  of  the  21  who  voted 
against  the  Dissenters,  only  three  (and  those  known 
friends  of  religious  freedom,  but  in  office  at  the  time,  and 
therefore  necessitated  to  follow  the  leader  of  the  adminis- 
tration) gave  their  voices  for  emancipation.  It  seems 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  there  can  be  a  principle  ap- 
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vicissitudes  of  things^  it  should  be  her  fitte  to  fall, 
she  would  at  least  fall  with  honour  and  regret ; 

plicable  to  the  reUef  of  the  Disaenters,  or  what  argament 
it  is  that  can  be  advanced  in  their  behalf^  which  will  not 
apply  to  Catholics  with  double  force.  Will  those  who 
assert  the  contrary,  avow  the  motives  upon  which  they 
acted  ?  It  was  said,  I  believe,  that  the  grievances  of  the 
Dissenters  were  imaginary ;  that  they  only  asked  to  hold 
that  ckjurCf  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  de  facto;  and, 
therefore,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  thing  to  concede. 
But  why,  after  looking  upon  the  question  in  so  very  dif> 
ferent  a  light  for  so  many  years,  did  they,  all  of  a  sudden, 
conceive  it  to  be  necessary  to  grant  the  prayer  which  they 
had  so  long  refused  ?  Why  were  the  Dissenters  to  have 
dejure,  what  they  had  so  long  held  de  facto  ?  If  it  were 
not  upon  the  principle  of  justice  and  sound  policy  ;  if  it 
were  not  upon  the  principle  that  civil  distinctions  on  ac- 
count of  religious  opinions  were  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  inimical  to  the  best  interest  of  Ihe 
country,  we  must  look  to  some  other  accounting  cause ; 
and  in  so  doing,  we  can  see  nothing  to  which  to  ascribe 
this  mighty  change,  but  to  the  magical  effect  of  a  just 
and  powerful  intimidation.  That  ministers,  and  men  who 
had  for  years  strenuously  opposed  every  adjustment  of 
these  claims,  should,  by  the  force  of  a  strong  majority 
against  them,  suddenly  discover  the  propriety  of  granting 
dejurcj  what  they  had  so  long  declared  ought  not  to  be 
conceded  upon  that  title;  and  that  right  reverend  and 
learned  prelates,  with  their  attention  continually  turned 
to  the  subject  by  the  very  nature  of  their  daily  avocationsi 
should  only  then  see  for  the  first  time,  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
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at  jHresent  she  would  meet  her  ruin  deservedly 
and  unlamented ;  and  as  long  as  the  question  be, 

l^;e  and  profanation  in  what  had  so  long  been  passing 
under  their  own  eyes  as  a  harmless  pastime,  must  be  at- 
tributable to  some  very  novel  and  all-powerful  cause ;  a 
cause  which  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  gene- 
ral question  of  religious  liberty.  Surely,  it  was  not  that 
they  suddenly  discovered  that  the  Dissenters  were,  and 
ever  had  been,  more  exemplary  for  their  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  both  king  and  state,  than  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects  !  Surely,  it  was  not  that  these  re- 
ligionists had  taken  a  retrograde  movement  in  their  doc- 
trinal belief,  and  had  made  approaches  towards  the  39 
articles !  No ;  it  was  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  these 
men  that  dissipated  prejudices,  that  taught  wisdom  to 
folly,  and  liberality  to  bigots ;  that  overwhelmed  every 
opposing  power,  and  rendered  resistance  fruitless. 

Such,  too,  ere  long,  will  be  the  effect  of  that  formidable 
and  undaunted  front  which  Ireland  now  presents  to  her 
enemies.  Hitherto,  the  ascendancy  faction  has  ever  taken 
a  most  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  tried  and  deep-rooted 
integrity  and  loyalty  of  the  men,  whom  they  are  ever  ready 
to  vilify  as  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  outrage  and  rebellion, 
that  only  seeks  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  her  wrongs. 
I  know  of  no  feature  in  the  whole  history  of  their  inso- 
lence and  oppression,  which  throws  a  darker  shade  over 
their  conduct,  than  this  hypocritical  denunciation  of  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  things,  in  which  if  there  had  been 
any  truth,  they  had  never  dared  to  pursue  their  tyranny 
and  injustice  to  the  extremities  to  which  they  have  done ; 
or  having  pursued  it,  which  would  not  have  produced 
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whether  the  Church  of  England  shall  perish,  or 
seyenihinions  of  the  king's  subjects  be  etnandpated 
from  civil  thraldom,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
chum,  Fiatjustitia,  mat  aselumS*^  As  the  estab- 
lished religion,  like  the  Greek  schism,  began  by  a 
simple  act  of  separation,  so,  saving  this  exception, 
has  she  deviated  less  widely  from  the  parent  church 
than  any  other,  and  so,  in  proportion,  will  she  find 
the  professors  of  the  ancient  faith  more  ready  and 
willing  to  defend  her,  when  they  can  do  so  with 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  with  honour  ib 
themselves :  they  are  now  the  most  numerous  of 

very  different  consequences.  Let  them  learn,  liowever, 
that  no  system  of  unjustifiable  coercion,  especially  one 
which  offends  the  sensibilities  of  a  highly-gifted  and 
generous  people,  can  long  be  pushed  to  extremities  with- 
out recoiling  upon  its  authors.  Though  the  people  of 
Ireland  may  not  have  power  to  slay  and  to  conquer,  they 
may  yet  have  strength  enough  to  pull  down  the  temple 
upon  our  heads  as  well  as  upon  their  own.  A  wise 
government  would  not  provoke  them  to  it. 

f*j  ^  What  is  it  but  the  consciousness  of  injustice,  or 
the  innate  weakness  and  inconsistency  of  any  church, 
which  can  require  in  the  present  times  that  she  be  fenced 
in  with  laws  and  terrors,  and  rendered  secure,  not  by  her 
own  truth  and  virtue,  but  by  the  oppression  and  humili- 
ation of  those  who  refuse  to  bow  down  and  worship  her 
like  some  golden  calf.  Let  the  church  perish  that  thrives 
by  oppression,  and  visits  with  temporal  penalties  the  con<- 
sciences  of  men  ! !" — (Reply  to  Dr.  MageeJ 
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her  enemies^  and  may  be  easily  transforraed  into  the 
most  powerful  of  her  friends.  But  if  she  is  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  her  present  course  of  injustice^  at 
least  let  her  cease  to  make  us  the  victims  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation ;  for  it  is  calumny  and  mis- 
representation alone  that  have  reduced  us  to  what 
we  are.  As  credulity  is  one  of  the  prevailing 
weaknesses  of  human  nature^  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  unjust  accusations  of  our  enemies  should  have 
been  so  successful  in  deceiving; — that,  while  our  re- 
ligion remains  pure  and  untainted  as  when  it  ema- 
nated from  the  revelations  of  heaven,  it  should  be 
condemned  by  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant  as 
superstitious  and  idolatrous-/*'^ — and  that,  though  we 
remain  as  loyal  members  of  the  state  as  when  we  en- 
joyed our  inheritance  in  full,  we  should  be  regarded 
as  the  disaffected  and  ill-omened  of  the  creation. 
It  is  through  interested  defamation,  working  upon 
extravagant  fears,  that  we  have  been  brought  to 
this,  that  almost  all  who  speak  of  us,  deride  and 
insult  us — all  who  write  of  us,  calumniate  us — ^all 

^^'^  See  a  few  specimens  of  the  hideous  calumnies  in 
YOgae  against  us,  in  the  32nd  Letter  of  The  End  of  Be- 
ligiaus  Controversy ;  calumnies  which  have  reached  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and 
which  no  one  can  read  without  blushing  to  belong  to  the 
religion  of  the  men  Who  propagated  them,  or  to  the  society 
of  Christians  who  receive  and  believe  them :  and  they  are 
still  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  publication  of  the  day. 
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wlio  raad  of  us^  or  hear  of  us,  imbibe  the  poison, 
and  reject  the  truth*  How  many,  by  the  abuse 
of  Catholicity,  have  paved  their  road  to  prefer- 
ment both  in  church  and  state ;  and  have  found 
ample  gain  in  so  disgraceful  a  traffic.  How 
many  prelates  have  forfeited  the  title  of  Christian 
by  their  anti-christian  illiberaKty !  How  many 
statesmen  have  abandoned  their  dignity  and  honour 
by  prostituting  their  talents  in  the  cause  of  cruel 
and  unjustifiable  oppression !  But  at  the  same  time 
that  we  find  many  to  condemn,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
find  others  to  commend.  How  illustrious  are  those 
many  virtuous  and  patriotic  senators,  who  have 
scorned  to  be  any  thing  but  the  honest  advocates 
of  religious  toleration ; — ^how  benign  amongst  his 
colleagues  is  that  venerable  member  of  the  Pre- 
lacy, who^  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
has  ever  known  how  to  unite  charity  and  benevo- 
lence with  a  dissent  in  religious  tenets — ^who  is 
now  calmly  journeying  to  the  grave,  eminent  in 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  who,  when  he  is  removed 
from  amongst  us,  will,  perhaps,  leave  Charity  to 
seek  in  vain  for  another  associate  amongst  the 
hierarchy  of  the  establishment/'^    Would  to  God 

^*^  That  charitable  and  benevolent  individual,  who  a  few 
years  ago  so  laudably  signalized  his  zeal,  and  exerted  his 
talents  in  the  cause  of  religious  unity  and  peace,  also  bears 
most  ample  and  liberal  testimony  in  our  favour.  ^^  By  the 
reflecting  members  of  the  Church  of  England/'  says  this 
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that  such  truly  Christian  sentiments  as  this  amiable 
prelate  has  always  professed^  were  common  among 
his  Protestant  brethren;  but  the  reverse  is  too 
generally  the  case ;  their  judgment  is  distorted  by 
prejudice,  and  their  charity  is  converted  into  ran- 
cour by  the  force  of  falsely  conceived  opinions 
both  in  regard  to  us  and  to  themselves.  They 
weigh  with  impartiality  every  thing  but  Catho- 
licity.    They  see  others  in  their  true  colours,  but- 

amiable  writer, "  who  consider  themselTes  a  second  branch 
of  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ,  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
never  been  denied  to  be  of  the  true  church : "  and  again ; 
^^  There  is  among  the  Roman  Catholics  a  fixedness  in  their 
religious  principles  which  will  have  influence ;  there  is  a 
decided  attachment  to  their  faith,  which  comprises  all  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  amidst  the  sad  di- 
versity and  alarming  indifference  generally  prevailing 
among  Protestants,  some  consolation  may  be  derived  from 
a  hope,  that,  in  reward  for  the  zealous  affection  of  Roman 
Catholics  for  their  religion,  that  respectable  and  numerous 
body  may,  under  divine  providence,  become  purified  from 
error,  and  be  the  honoured  means  of  conveying  the  true 
fiuth  to  the  remotest  generations.'' 

"  I  am  pained,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  "  by  the  out- 
rageous invectives  that  are  thrown  out  against  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  I  must  fiirther  confess,  that  they  appear  to 
me  not  only  unjust,  but  even  inhuman." — ^*  I  hope/'  he 
says  in  another  place,  ^^  to  find  a  better  way  of  showing 
myself  either  worthy  to  live,  or  fit  to  die,  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  of  England,  than  by  insulting  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  opprobrious  imputations  of  superstition 
and  idolatry." 
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fhey  look  at  Cathdics  only  through  a  jaundiced 
medium.  They  fiuiten  the  crimes  of  individnala 
upcm  the  whole  body^  and  the  virtues  which  they 
are  sometimes  forced  to  admit  and  to  admire^  they 
confine  to  individual  merit.  Thus^  whether  we  be 
good  or  bad — ^whether  we  be  dark  or  lightsome^ 
we  are  always  wrong.  There  is  a  general  perver- 
sion of  opinion  against  us^  and^  in  the  quamt  hin- 
luage  of  former  times^  **  no  wood  comes  amiss  to 
make  arrows  for  our  destruction.*^'^    We  are 


^'^  The  Bishop  of  Chester  (in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Builer, 
4th  edition)  observes :  ^*  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  that 
religious  controversy  could  always  have  been  carried  on 
in  that  tone  of  mildness  and  moderation  which,  a  few 
instances  only  excepted,  pervades  your  answer  to  Dr. 
Soathey*s  Book  of  the  Church.'* — Shortly  after,  he  says : 
^'  You  have  yourself,  in  strong  terms,  deprecated  the  un- 
fiumess  of  imputing  to  the  principles  of  a  church,  the  in- 
dividual obliquities  of  a  few  of  its  members ;  *'  and  yet  the 
very  next  moment,  forgetting,  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal, 
his  own  regulations  for  polemic  warfSoure,  he  buckles  on 
his  armour,  seizes  the  firebrand  with  one  hand  and  the 
pcieomed  arrow  with  the  other,  and  with  slander  on  his 
tongue,  rushes  headlong — ^not  against  his  antagonist  in 
single  combat — ^but  into  the  midst  of  the  whole  camp  of 
the  enemy.  ^^  It  affords,  cries  the  bishop,  '^  a  most  dear 
and  mduHtahle  evidence,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  which  neither  tin^ 
nor  experience  can  alter;''  —  and  with  the  charitable 
intention  of  slandering,  he  only  pronounces  an  honour- 
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deemed  both  foolish  and  criminal  for  adhering  to 
our  religion,  in  opposition  to  more  modem  and 

able  eulogium ! — ^But  increasing  in  rage  as  he  advances 
in  the  conflict,  he  exclaims^  ^^  which  contains  the  germ 
of  intolerance  and  persecution  :" — ^if  the  aggressor  were 
here  met  with  ^^  the  cruel  arms  of  retaliation/*  he  would 
be  instantly  beaten,  from  the  field. — ^Let  him,  however, 
proceed  in  his  attack :  ^^  Which  poisons  the  fountain  of 
truth!!!"  Whatever  truth  there  be  in  Protestantism, 
whence  does  it  come  ?  The  Catholic  Church  most 
assuredly  had  the  keeping  of  the  fountain  of  truth  for 
1500  years  before  Protestantism  was  heard  of;  and  sup- 
posing the  poison  to  have  been  thrown  in  only  a  thou- 
sand years  before,  the  stream  must  have  been  so  woefully 
impregnated,  that  it  is  no  presumption  to  surmise  that 
the  Grod  of  purity  and  holiness,  would  have  employed  more 
able  and  less  dishonest  workmen  in  its  purification  than 
a  Luther  or  a  Cranmer,  a  Henry  or  an  Elizabeth ;  who 
were  sure  more  thoroughly  to  pollute  and  embitter,  in- 
stead of  restoring,  its  sweetness  and  transparency.  Like 
unhandy  workmen  on  a  masterpiece  of  art,  they  only  de- 
formed where  they  pretended  to  embellish ;  like  unskilfid 
alchymists,  they  only  tainted  what  they  undertook  to 
purify.  They  encountered  the  certain  punishment  of  pre- 
sumption ;  and  what  in  their  vanity,  their  folly,  and  their 
impiety,  they  chose  to  designate  as  blemished  and  conta- 
minated, was  only  proved  to  the  world  to  be  more  beauti- 
fol  in  its  form,  and  more  excellent  in  its  quality.  That 
all-consummate  work  which  the  hand  of  Grod  himself  had 
fiishioned,  was  not  to  be  improved  by  the  presumptuous 
labours  of  created  man. 
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more  convenient  opinions ;  no  credit  is  given  to 
08  finr  onr  motives^  and  we  are  accused  of  a  dere- 


Bat,  mpporimg  the  foontain  to  ha^e  been  poisoned^  can 

die  Bishop  of  Chester  tell  us  who  or  what  effected  the 

.miracle  of  its  purification !     If  it  ^SESs  not  the  wondei^ 

woildng  sceptre  of  an  immaculate  Henrj,  was  it  the 

finy  and  impietj  of  Luther  ?   If  it  Vfil^ot  the  supremacy 

of  Henrjr,  was  it  the  repeated  doctrinal  amendments  of  the 
ehiUEdwaid?  If  it  were  not  the  amendments  of  Edwiid, 
was  it  Uie  worldly-wise  and  more  deliberate  improvements 
of  Elizabeth?  If  it  were  not  the  ferty4wo,  why  shouldit 
be  the  lifctyfywwKr  articles?  Is  there  such  magic  in 
numbers?  Is  there  such  virtue  in  fitful  and  evanescent 
doctrine  ? — But,  the  spleen  of  the  Bishop  not  being  yet 
exhausted,  he  thus  completes  the  climax  of  his  slander : 
^  which  obscures  and  blunts  the  most  sagacious  inteUect^ 
and  represses  the  natural  movements  of  a  just  and  ingenu- 
ous mind ! ! !  '*  We  benighted  Catholics  being  all  too 
blunted  to  be  capable  of  any  reply  to  this  specimen  of 
Protestant  acumen,  the  Bishop  surely  will  not  object  to 
oar  taking  an  auxiliary  into  pay,  firom  his  own  ranks^ 
to  fight  this  intellectual  battle  for  us ;  to  do  so,  would  be 
to  oppose  the  natural  movements  of  a  just  and  ingenuous 
mind.  ^  But  I  must  here  confine  myself  (says  our  auxiliary) 
to  this  charge  against  the  Catholic  religion,  of  being  un&- 
vourable  to^emw,  taleni^  and,  in  short,  to  the  powers  of  tke 
mind.  Those  who  put  forward  this  piece  of  rare  impu- 
dence, do  not  favour  us  with  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
CathoBc  religion  has  any  such  tendency.  They  content 
themselves  with  the  bare  assertion,  not  supposing  that  it 
admits  of  any  thing  like  disproof,    lliey  look  upon  it  as 
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lictionof  our  duty  in  seceding  from  the  service  of 
our  country,  because  we  will  not  conform  to  Pro- 


aasertion  against  assertion;  and,  in  a  question  which 
depends  on  mere  hardness  of  mouthy  they  know  that  their 
triumph  is  secure.  But  this  is  a  question  that  does  admit 
€i£ proof  f  and  a  very  good  proof  too.  The  "  Reformation/' 
in  England,  was  pretty  nearly  completed  by  the  year  1600. 
By  that  time,  all  the  ^^  monkish  ignorance  and  super- 
stition" were  swept  away.  The  monasteries  were  all  pretty 
nearly  knocked  down ;  young  Saint  Edward's  people  had 
robbed  all  the  altars ;  and  the  ^virgin'  queen  had  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  pillage.  So  that  all  was,  in  1600, 
become  as  Protestant  as  heart  could  wish.  Very  well :  the 
kmgdoni  of  France  remained  buried  in  ^^  monkish  ignorance 
and  superstition"  until  the  year  1787 :  that  is  to  say,  187 
years  after  happy  England  had  stood  in  a  blaze  of  Pro- 
testant light !  Now  then,  if  we  carefully  examine  into 
the  number  of  men  remarkable  for  great  powers  of  mind, 
men  famed  for  their  knowledge  or  genius ;  if  we  carefully 
examine  into  the  number  of  such  men  produced  by  France 
in  these  187  years,  and  the  number  of  such  men  produced 
by  England^  Scotland  and  Ireland^  during  the  same  period ; 
if  we  do  this,  we  shall  get  at  a  pretty  good  foundation  for 
judging  of  the  effects  of  the  two  religions  with  regard  to 
their  influence  on  knowledge,  genius,  and  what  is  gener- 
ally called  learning. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  ascertain  these  numbers  ?  Very 
well.  I  shall  refer  to  a  work  which  has  a  place  in  every 
good  library  in  the  kingdom  ;  I  mean,  the  ^^  Universal 
Historical,  Critical,  and  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary."   This  work,  which  is  every  where  received  as 
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testantism*  Though  the  presumption  is  both  un* 
charitable  and  unjust,  yet  too  many  imagine  that 

authority  as  to  facts j  contains  lists  of  persons  of  all  nations 
celebrated  for  their  published  works.  But,  then,  to  have 
a  place  in  these  lists,  the  person  must  have  been  really 
distinguished;  his  or  her  works  must  have  been  considered 
as  worthy  of  unirersal  notice.  From  these  lists  I  shall  take 
my  numbers,  as  before  proposed.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  into  all  the  arts  and  sciences :  eight  or  nine 
will  be  sufficient.  It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  take  the 
Italians  as  well  as  the  French ;  for  we  all  know  that  they 
were  living  in  most  shocking  ^  monkish  ignorance  and 
superstition  ;^  and  that  they,  poor,  unfortunate  and  unplun- 
dered  souls,  are  so  living  unto  this  very  day ! 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  statement ;  and  you  have  only  to 
observe,  that  the  figures  represent  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  famous  for  the  art  or  science  opposite  the  name 
of  which  the  figures  are  placed.  The  period  is,  from  the 
year  1600  to  1787,  during  which  period  France  was  under 
what  young  George  Rose  calls  the  ^  dark  despotism  of 
the  Catholic  Church,'  and  what  Blackstone  calls 
"  monkish  ignorance  and  superstition:^  and,  during  the 
same  period,  these  islands  were  in  a  blaze  of  light j  sent 
forth  by  Luther,  Cranmer,  Knox,  and  their  followers. 
Here,  then,  is  the  statement : — 

England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland.  Franee.  Italy. 

Writers  on  Law    6     51  9 

Mathematicians    17     52  15 

Phydcians  and  Surgeons     ....   13     73  21 

Writers  on  Natural  History    ••     6     33  11 

Historians 21     139  22 

Dramatic  Writers     19     66  6 
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we  remain  firm  to  the  ancient  faith^  merely  through 
a  blind  attachment  to  the  prejudices  of  education 


England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland.         France.  Italy. 

Grammarians    7     42     2 

Poets      38     167     34 

Painters 6     64     44 

132  676  164 


"  Here  is  that  very  *  scale,'  which  a  modest  Scotch 
writer  spoke  of  the  other  day,  when  he  told  the  public, 
that,  *'  Throughout  Europe  Protestants  rank  higher  in 
the  scale  of  intellect  than  Catholics,  and  that  Catholics 
in  the  neighbowhood  of  Protestants  are  more  intellectual 
than  those  at  a  distance  from  them.*  This  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  upstart  Protestant  impudence.  The  above 
*  sccUe*  is,  however,  a  complete  answer  to  it.  Allow  one 
third  more  to  the  French  on  account  of  their  superior 
populousness,  and  then  there  will  remain  to  them  451  to 
our  132 !  So  that  they  had,  man  for  man,  three  and  a 
half  times  as  much  intellect  as  we,  though  they  were  buried 
all  the  while  in  ^  monkish  ignorance  smd  superstition,' 
and  though  they  had  no  Protestant  neighbours  to  catch 
the  intellect  from  I  Even  the  Italians  surpass  us  in  this 
rivalship  for  intellect;  for  their  population  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  which  we  boast,  and  their  number  of  men  of 
mind  considerably  exceeds  titiAt  of  ours.  But,  do  I  not, 
all  this  while,  misimderstand  this  matter?  And,  by  intel- 
lect, does  not  the  Scotchman  mean  the  capacity  to  make, 
not  books  and  pictures,  but  checks,  billSy  bonds,  exchequer- 
bills,  inimitable  notes,  and  the  like  ?  Does  he  not  mean 
loan-jobbing  and  stock-jobbiog,  insurance-booking,  annui- 
ties at  ten  per  cent.,  kite-4|dng,  and  all  the  '  inietteciuaP 
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and  parentage;  that  we  are  content  to  sacrifice 
our  country's  good  to  an  obstinate  perversity  of 


proceedings  of  'Change  Alley  ?  Ah !  in  that  case,  I  con- 
fess that  he  is  right.  On  this  scale  Protestants  do  rank 
high  indeed  r — History  of  the  Protestant  Refcrmationf 
p.  17. 

As  to  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  religion  being  opposed 
to  '^  the  natural  movements  of  a  just  and  ingenuous  mind,'* 
I  will  only  reply  through  another  and  a  very  eminent 
auxiUaryj  that  ^^  Catholicity  has  been  the  belief  of  the 
most  illustrious  characters  that  ever  did  honour  to  the 
name  of  man/'  and  leave  the  bishop  to  seek  the  solution 
of  his  problem  where  and  how  he  may.  I  refer  not  to 
the  long  catalogue  of  saints,  of  martyrs,  and  of  apostles ; 
to  men  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  every  temporal  comfort,  have  carried  the  light  of 
the  gospel  to  all  the  nations  of  the  known  world: — I  refer 
not  to  a  More,  a  Fisher,  a  Boromeo,  a  Turenne,  a  Fene- 
lon : — I  refer  not  to  those  hundreds  of  individuals,  who,  in 
every  Catholic  province  of  the  universe,  devote  every 
fEu^ulty  with  which  God  has  blessed  them,  to  the  sublime 
occupation  of  doing  deeds  of  charity  to  mankind:  —  I 
refer  not  to  them ;  for  /  am  too  blunted  to  see,  and  the 
Bishop  is  too  enlightened  to  believe,  that  all  these  were^ 
or  are  Roman  Catholics. 

With  the  Bishop's  permission,  however,  I  will  say  one 
word  more  in  my  own  person.  This  is  not  the  place, 
neither  is  it  my  province,  to  follow  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late into  the  arena  of  polemic  history.  Mr.  Butler's  reply 
being  entirely  out  of  print,  I  have  been  unable  to  procure 
a  copy  of  it,  and  therefore  know  not  whether  that  gentleman 
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mind,  and  are  only  resolute  in  maintaining  our- 
selves to  be  right,  because  it  might  appear  degrad- 


has  triumphantly  refuted  the  Bishop^s  historical  assertions, 
as  I  am  sure  he  is  so  capable  of  doing ;  but  which  it  was 
not  necessary  that  he  should  do,  as  they  have  long  since 
been  ably  confuted  by  others.  I  will,  however,  observe  in 
passing,  that  Dr.  Blomfield's  annotations  upon  the  creed 
of  Pius  TV.  would  shame  the  meanest  tjnro  in  theology ; 
— '  that  his  application  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  relative  to  Huss,  is  wholly  and  entirely  per- 
verted ; — that  he  every  where  confounds  discipline  with 
doctrine,  and  doctrine  with  discipline ; — that  he  cites  the 
opinions  of  councils  without  waiting  to  discuss  their  va< 
lidity,  or  without  distinguishing  the  unratified  decisions 
of  an  unauthorized  few,  from  the  authenticated  decrees 
of  an  oecumenical  assembly  of  the  pastors  of  the  church. 
As  long  as  the  Bishop's  historical  facts  rest  only  upon  his 
^86  dirU,  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  other  man  is  as  good  to 
refute  them :  but,  satis  superque. 

My  object  has  been  to  show  that  his  Lordship  can  some- 
times convert  the  sword  of  the  spirit  into  a  sword  of  steel; 
and  that,  neither  thejire-brand  nor  the  poisoned  arrow  are 
weapons  so  entirely  disused  by  ministers  of  the  establish- 
ment, as  he  would  wish  us  to  suppose.  (The  Bishop  refers 
his  readers  to  "  A  comparative  view  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome.'' — I  beg  to  refer  them  to  Dr.  Lin- 
gard's  convincing  answer  to  that  publication.) 

How  effectual  is  example !  In  a  charge  delivered  last 
year,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  published  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Qergy  present,  we  find  the  following  extract 
from  a  bull  of  the  present  Pontiff :-— '^  We  also>  venerable 


Land 


)g  to  acknowledge 
ghonld  wish  it  to 


fatetliieii,  oonfianiiably  to  our  apostolical  duty,  exhort  you 
fifigently  to  oocui^  yourselTes  by  all  means  to  turn  away 
your  flock  from  ihese  deadly  pastures ;  [i.  e-the  Scriptural 
tmudated  into  the  vulgar  tongue].''  The  Archdeacon 
of  Bichmond  here  proves  himself  a  worthy  subalteni  of  his 
diocesan  commander.  Nay,  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
the  servant  has  outdone  the  master ;  if  not  in  the  boldness, 
at  least  in  the  hnpudence  of  his  slander.  Whatwill  bethe 
astonishment  of  the  reader,  when,  instead  of  these  deadlff 
fostureSf  referring  to  the  Scripture  translated  into  the 
vsigoT  Umgue^  he  sees  that  these  expressions  relate  to  what 
shall  be  described  in  the  Pontiff's  own  words : 

^  What  shall  I  say  more?  The  iniquity  of  our  enemies 
has  so  increased,  that,  besides  the  deluge  of  pernicious 
bodks,  contrary  to  the  faith,  it  even  goes  so  far  as  to  con- 
vert to  the  detriment  of  religion  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  have  been  given  us  from  above  for  the  general  edi- 
fication. You  are  not  ignorant,  venerable  brethren,  that 
a  society,  commonly  called  the  Bible  Society y  audaciously 
spreads  itself  over  the  whole  earth ;  and  that  in  contempt 
cf  the  traditions  of  the  holy  fathers^  and  contrary  to  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trenty  it  exerts  all  its  efforts,  and 
every  means,  to  translate,  or  rather  to  corrupt  the  holy 
Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  nations,  which  gives 
just  cause  to  fear  that  the  same  may  happen  in  all  the  other 
translations,  as  in  those  already  known — ^namely,  that  we 
shall  find  in  them  a  bad  interpretation ;  instead  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  gospel  of  man,  or  rather  the 
gospel  of  the  devil.   Behold,  venerable  brethren,  whither 
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motives  for  not  deserting  an  ancient  cause^  a  cause 
in  which  we  have  endured  so  long  and  so  cruel  a 

it  tends,  omitting  nothing  to  accomplish  its  impious  pur- 
pose ;  for  it  glories,  not  only  in  printing  its  translations, 
but  even  in  going  about  to  towns  and  distributing  them 
among  the  people :  sometimes  it  sells  them,  and  some- 
times, with  p<3rfidiou8  liberality,  gives  them  away." — 
Rescript  of  May  3, 1824. 

Such  are  the  deadly  pastures  mentioned  in  the  "Rescript," 
and  not,  as  the  Archdeacon  unblushingly  asserts,  the 
Scriptures  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  But  such  are 
the  extravagant  and  disgraceful  impositions  by  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  deluded, — by  which  Christianity 
itself  is  brought  into  disrepute, — and  by  which  the  rights 
and  characters  of  innocent  men  are  sacrificed. 

Is  there  not,  also,  some  reason  for  the  vigilance  and  re- 
strictions of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  to  reading  the  Scrip- 
ture in  the  vulgar  tongue  ?  In  one  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  declared  as  a  matter  of  discipline ; 
*^  That  since  the  jmrnmrntttmrn  allowance  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,  it  is  determined  that  a  discretionary 
power  should  be  invested  in  the  curate  or  confessor,  to  al- 
low such  versions  to  be  read  by  those  only  who  would  suffer 
no  detriment  from  the  reading,but  would  receive  an  increase 
of  faith  and  piety."  There  has  long  been  an  authorized 
translation  of  the  sacred  writings  in  the  Italian  hmguage, 
which  till  lately  was  open  to  every  one ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  eager  and  intrusive  circulation  of  the  corrupted 
translations  of  the  Bible  Societies,  the  restrictions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  originally  framed  under  similar  circum- 
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martyrdom,  than  the  shame  of  being  branded  as 
apostates;  and  that,  circmnstanced  as  we  are,  it 

stances,  were  again  imposed :  but  the  regulations  are  not 
binding  on  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  nor  indeed,  do 
they  extend  beyond  Italy  itself.  We  hav^e  every  where 
editions  of  the  bible  in  every  size,  from  the  folio  to  the 
duodecimo,  and  have  full  liberty  to  read  as  we  list,  with 
proper  dispositions,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  annotations 
annexed  for  the  interpretation  thereof.  In  Ireland,  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
has  been  very  gpreat,  particularly  of  late  years.  Two 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  are  now  lying  before  me, 
one  dated  1821,  and  the  other  1826;  the  latter  is  a  ste- 
reotyped and  a  very  cheap  edition.  It  is  prefaced  by  the 
following  approbation  of  the  Archbishops : — 

"  We  approve  of  this  stereotyped  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  being 
according  to  the  Douay  version ;  and  we  authorize  Richard 
Coyne,  of  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  to  print  and  publish  it. 
"  Given  at  Dublin,  December  16,  1825. 

Patrick  Curtis,  D.D.  &c. 

Robert  Laffan,  D.D.  &c. 

Daniel  Murray,  D.D.  &c. 

Oliver  Kelly,  D.D.  &c. 

So  that  though  the  Pontiff  has  been  pleased  to  style 

the  Bibles  of  the  Society  deadly  pastures,  yet  the  salutary 

food  of  the  word  of  God,  translated  into  the  vulvar  tongue j 

whatever  the  Archdeacon  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  still 

freely  permitted,  with  an  almost  nominal  restriction  in 

the  Papal  States,  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  world. 

"  As  to  reading  the  Scriptures  in  an  authorized  version, 
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is  both  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  accuse  us  of 
being  supine  and  indifferent  to  the  public  interest. 
In  arduous  times^  in  periods  of  political  danger^  if 
a  man  is  not  found  at  his  post^  he  should  be  able  to 
give  a  good  excuse  for  his  absence.  It  is  this  which 
I  profess  to  undertake :  I  profess  to  prove  that  the 
fault  lies  with  those  who  impose  the  restrictions, 
not  with  those  who  submit  to  them  ;  and  that,  by 
acting  otherwise  than.  as.  we  do,  we  should  only 
incur  the  guilt  of  a  ^SllSw  subserviency  to  our 
temporal  interests,  and  make  a  sacrifice  both  of 
our  honour  and  our  conscience.  Such  are  the 
motives  for  the  publication  of  the  following  rea- 
sons :  they  are  convincing  to  me,  and  I  hope  they 
may  prove  so  to  others.  ^-^^ 

there  is  do  restriction  in  Ireland  ;  yet  our  Bible  Mission- 
aries are  continually  telling  us  the  contrary ;  not  that  they 
do  not  know  their  assertions  to  be  false,  but  that  they 
intend  their  lying  speeches  to  be  circulated  among  the 
people  of  England." 

Eoctract  from  a  Letter  f ram  Dr.  Doyle. 

^^^  I  feel  another  inducement  to  this  undertaking. 
Charity  urges  us  to  use  every  reasonable  expedient  and 
exertion  to  do  good  to  others ;  to  diffuse  those  blessings 
which  we  enjoy  ourselves ;  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  which  we  believe,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  faith 
we  have  received  from  our  forefathers. 

But,  to  those  who  believe  not  in  the  necessity  of  any 
fixed  and  steadfiisthkih. — ^who,  far  from  esteeming  heresy, 
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As  I  have  written  nothing  in  a  spirit  of  animosity^ 
so  I  trust  none  will  be  offended  with  that  freedom 


schism,  and  dissension  in  matters  of  religion,  as  works  of 
Ae^fiesh^  and  suggestions  of  Satan,  allow  themselves  to  be 
tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  heedless  whither 
they  are  carried ; — to  those  who  peruse  the  Scriptures, 
believing  what  chimes  in  with  their  ideas,  but  rejecting 
what  displeases  them,  (though  both  the  one  and  the  other 
rest  equally  upon  the  same  authority,  and  are  often  to  be 
found  together  in  the  same  page ;) — to  those  who,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  opinion  of  St.  Peter,  imagine  that  none 
are  so  little  learned  as  not  to  be  fit  interpreters  of  the  law, 
and  expounders  of  the  sacred  doctrine,  and  that  all  are  so 
wise  and  stable  as  to  be  proof  against  the  enemy  of  truth, 
in  his  endeavours  to  induce  us  to  wrest  the  words  of  God 
to  our  own  destruction  and  perdition ; — to  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  submit  their  reason  to  the  obedience  offaith^ 
but  are  resolved  to  emancipate  themselves  altogether  from 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  upon  which  resolution,  both  in 
theory-  and  in  practice,  every  religious  establishment  may 
be  said  to  have  been  founded,  even  at  the  moment  of  its 
separation  from  the  parent  Church ;  to  those  who  have 
DO  faith  in  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
shall  abide  for  ever  with  his  ministers;  to  those  who  take 
religious  faith  to  be  a  belief  in  what  requires  not  the 
exercise  of  faith,  namely,  a  belief  in  what  they  can  com- 
prehend with  their  own  reason,  and  see  with  their  own 
eyes;  instead  of,  what  St.  Paul  terms,  the  evidence  of 
things  which  are  not  seen^  and  the  remedy  to  that  state  of 
intellectual  darkness  to  which  original  sin  had  reduced 
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of  discussion  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  re- 
quired :  none  will  be  so  unjust  as  to  deny  us  the 


mankind,  (a  doctrine  itself  as  inexplicable  and  incompre- 
hensible as  any  that  the  Almighty  has  revealed  to  man, 
but  which,  if  we  do  not  believe,  we  are  no  longer  Chris- 
tians) ; — to  those,  in  fine,  who  look  upon  religious  faith  as 
a  matter  of  indifference,  who,  knowing  that  two  contrar 
dictory  propositions  cannot  both  be  true,  yet  fancy  that 
each  is  equally  pleasing  to  the  Grod  of  truth,  and  equally 
satisfactory  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  that  stead- 
fast  faith  mthaiU  which  we  must  be  condemned^ — ^who 
laugh  at  error  as  a  play-thiug  with  which  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  as  long  and  in  what  manner  we  will,  without 
being  answerable  for  the  consequences, — and  who  consider 
delusion  in  controverted  points  as  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance whatever: — to  all  such,  I  am  well  aware  that  my 
Reasons,  considered  in  reference  to  religion,  will  appear 
vain  and  unmeaning. 

I  address  myself  to  those  only  who,  while  they  believe 
in  the  doctrines  of  Revelation,  are  willing  to  take  them 
in  their  approved  and  established  sense ;  to  inquire  sin- 
cerely in  what  manner  they  were  received  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church,  and  what  authority  has  been  appointed  to 
interpret  them  ;*  and  who,  while  they  acknowledge  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  are  also  ready  to  believe  and 
follow  his  Gospel.      How  can  we  say  we  believe  in 

*  In  the  Introduction  to  Mant's  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is 
the  following  passage : — "  As  it  is  established  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  those  who  separate  themselves  and  set  up  another  form 
of  worship,  are  schismatics,  and  consequently  are  guilty  of  a 
grievous  sin,  which  no  toleration  granted  by  die  civil  magistrate 
can  authorize  or  justify,"  &c. 
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right  of  diflplayiiig  the  motives  of  our  conduct 
with  candour  and  with  truth. 


C3lri8^  without  believing  in  his  flIoclHfies  ?  surely  the  one 
is  incompatible  with  the  other. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  touched  but  slightly  upon 
the  evidence,  tending  to  establish  the  truths  of  Catho- 
licity. I  have  only  done  so  incidentally;  merely  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  that  purpose, 
in  the  arguments  I  have  undertaken  to  advance  against 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  The  controverted 
points,  however,  enumerated  in  the  parliamentary  oaths, 
naturally  gave  a  greater  scope  to  that  portion  of  the  snl^ 
ject.  In  undertaking  the  defence  of  Catholicity,  the  di£> 
fieulty  must  always  be,  rather  to  avoid  a  redundancy  of 
evidence,  than  to  produce  strong  and  convincing  testimony 
of  its  truth.  The  descent,  the  parentage,  and  the  birth  of 
our  religion  ;  her  infiemcy,  her  youth,  and  her  age ;  her 
troubles  and  her  misfortunes ;  her  success  and  her 
triumphs :  every  period  of  her  history,  and  every  event  of 
her  lengthened  existence :  every  prophecy  of  ancient  days, 
and  every  revelation  which  accompanied  her  announce- 
ment to  the  world :  the  wickedness  of  a  few,  and  the 
eminent  sanctity  of  numbers  of  her  pastors:  the  zeal  of 
her  friends,  and  the  malignity  of  her  enemies :  the  perfi- 
diousness  and  apostacy  of  some  of  her  mostdisting^uished 
champions ;  the  open  revolt  of  thousands  of  her  own  re- 
bellious children :  the  learning  and  the  piety  of  her  faith- 
ful followers;  the  countless  multitudes  whom  she  has 
ever  embraced  within  her  fold :  a//,  in  their  various  and 
respective  ways,  proclaim  the  power  and  the  truth  of 
Catholicity,  as  well  as  the  fostering  care  of  a  superintend- 
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Much  more  might  have  been  offered  in  excolpa- 
ion  ;  more  reasons  adduced^  and  more  objections 
refuted  :  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  enter  into  a  long  and  elaborate  discussion^  (that 
has  been  often  done  by  abler  hands  than  his ;)  it  is 
only  hoped  that  sufficient  has  been  brought  for- 
ward to  stimulate  inquiry  upon  a  most  important^ 
but  most  perverted  or  neglected  question ;  to  re- 
move some^  at  leasts  of  the  causes  which  keep  alive 
a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  us  ;  to  do  justice  to 
our  motives^  and  to  promote  unity^  peace^  and 
harmony  among  Christians.  Let  us  indulge  the 
hope,  that  the  night  is  past^  and  that  the  day  is  at 
hand;  and  that  the  darkness  of  prejudice  may  at 
length  be  dispelled  by  the  force  of  the  light  of  truth. 

Catholics  are  often  accused  of  seeking  the  redress 
of  their  grievances  with  intemperance ;  but  let 
Protestants  fancy  themselves  in  the  same  circum- 

ing  Providence,  that  cherishes  and  marks  her  as  his  own. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  for  want  of  materials  that  I  have 
confined  myself  within  such  narrow  limits,  in  treating  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion ;  but,  because  it  was  not 
necessary  for  my  purpose  to  say  more. 

If  there  should  be  any  inconsistency  in  arguing  at 
one  time,  upon  the  ostensible  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  at  another  time  as  if  she  had  no  articles  at 
all ;  the  inconsistency  must  rest  with  the  Church  that 
places  herself  in  such  a  predicament,  and  thereby  affords 
only  another  proof  of  her  insufficiency. 


stmceft  in  wbich  they  have  placed  us,  and  if  tibey 
ue  not  indignant  at  their  wrongs^  their  sensibilities 
are  fittie  to  be  envied.  Is  it  imagined  that  the 
length  and  ferocity  of  the  persecution  we  have 
oidnred,  have  so  daunted  the  spirit  and  lowered 
the  pride  of  its  devoted  victims,  that  men  of  high 
rank  and  ancient  name, —  of  honourable  feeling 
and  of  untainted  reputation, — ^that  the  descendants 
of  many  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country, 
— ^that  the  lineal  representatives  of  the  barons  of 
Runymede,  will  hang  their  heads  and  hide  their 
fiMses,  when  a  vial  of  slander  and  de&mation  is 
poured  out  upon  them  ?  Are  we  to  afford  credit 
to  the  imputation,  by  silence,  or  are  we  to  confront 
our  accusers,  and  repel  the  slander,  to  the  shame 
of  those  who  gave  it  birth  ?  It  is  no  satisfaction 
to  hear  that  we  are  accused  as  a  body,  and  not  as 
individuals :  since,  as  members  of  the  same  reli- 
gion, we  are  all  so  linked  together,  by  that  unity 
of  faith  which  is  the  very  essence  of  Catholicity, 
that  what  is  true  of  the  body,  is  true  also  of 
the  individual.  No  man  can  be  a  Catholic, 
who  does  not  hold  each  doctrine  of  his  Church 
whole  and  entire ; — ^no  man  can  be  a  Catholic,  who 
rejects  one  single  tenet  which  the  Church  has 
proposed  to  his  belief,  as  a  revelation  from  heaven. 
If  he  does  so,  he  separates  himself  from  the  great 
community  of  Christians,  and  ceases  to  be  a  Ca- 
tholic.    What  the  Church  teaches  as  an  article  of 
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£Edth^  we  must  believe  as  such ;  if  she  holds  a  doc- 
trine^ we  must  hold  that  doctrine  also^  or  we  are  not 
Catholics.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  separate  the 
community  from  the  individual^  or  the  individual 
from  the  community.  The  Church  is  not  an  imma- 
terial beings  nor  a  creature  of  the  imagination^  but 
an  immense  congregation  of  individual  members^ 
b31  holding  one  faith  and  one  baptism ;  all  united  in 
one  fold,  under  one  shepherd.  Neither  the  Pope, 
nor  the  college  of  Cardinals,  nor  the  court  of  Rome, 
constitutes  the  Church,  but  that  immense  society  of 
Christians,  dispersed  throughout  the  universe,  yet 
bound  together  by  a  spiritual  obedience  to  the  same 
supreme  but  spiritual  head  of  the  Christian  world.'^'^ 
As  Christians,  the  various  sects  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  and  assailed,  make  no  impression  on 
us;  but,  as  men,  we  are  equally  influenced  by 
the  freedom  or  despotism  of  civil  governments — 
we  partake,  in  common  with  others,  of  the  evils  of 
unjust  oppression,  or  of  the  benefits  of  wise  and  li- 
beral legislation.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  be  understood 
to  make  a  distinction  between  speaking  politically, 
as  the  degraded  member  of  a  free  state,  with  the 
remembrance  of  all  our  wrongs,  and  the  miseries  of 

^'^  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  this  spiritual 
head  is  mtich  more  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  his  spi- 
ritual sovereignty,  than  are  the  ciril  rulers  of  the  freest 
states  in  the  use  of  their  temporal  power. 
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Iidand  present  to  my  mind,— «iid  speaking  as  a 
Cbritftian,  dispassionately  discussing  a  mere  point 
of  religious  controversy,  without  reference  to  its 
political  consequences.  In  either  case,  I  trust  I 
have  advanced  nothing  in  a  spirit  unbecoming  the 
subject,  though  I  have  said  much  which  I  am  sorry 
to  have  been  obliged  to  say.  In  justice,  I  might 
have  said  much  more.  I  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  I  am  confident  we  are  not  actuated 
by  any  selfish  or  private  views,  in  thus  strenuously 
and  warmly  advocating  our  rights ;  but  that  we 
look  mainly  to  the  general  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  empire;  which  can  never  be  true  to  herself,  or 
great  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  states,  till  she  cancels 
every  trace  of  that  barbarous  code  which  has  so 
long  disgraced  her  statute  book,  and  thereby  drives 
that  spirit  of  bigotry  from  the  world,  which  has 
chosen  England  for  her  last  and  solitary  haunt. 


REMARKS  ON   THE   BISHOP  OF  PETER. 
BOROUGH'S  LATE  CHARGE. 

The  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
delivered  in  July  of  last  year,  and  printed  at  the 
request  of  his  Clergy,  having  within  these  few 
days  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  conceiving 
it  to  be  a  document  of  importance  at  this  juncture,  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  observations  upon  it. 
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The  Bishop  observes  that  Roman  Catholics  are 
excluded  from  parliament  '^  not  because  they  be- 
lieye  in  Transubstantiation^  but  because  they  who 
believe  in  that  doctrine^  believe  also  that  a  foreign 
Potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
dominions  of  his  Majesty,   King  George."      His 
Lordship,  however,  does  not  show  how  thispractical 
principle,  as  he  calls  it,  affects  the  allegiance  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  their  sovereign,  or  the  exercise 
of  their  duties  as  civil  members  of  the  state.    He 
does  not  state  it  openly,  and  I  trust  he  does  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that,  in  violation  of  their  oaths, 
Roman  Catholics  acknowledge  any  but  a  purely 
spiritual  jurisdiction    in   the  sovereign    Pontiff. 
Hence,  we  have  not  to  prove,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope  is  only  spiritual,  but  that  this  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  is  not   a  practical  doctrine, 
hostile  to  the  liberties  of  those  countries  in  which 
it  is  exercised,  and  incompatible  with  those  civil 
duties  which,  as  subjects,  we  owe  the  state.    Now, 
if  the  doctrine  itself  be  not  considered  a  sufficient 
guarantee — if  the  renunciation,  by  all   Catholic 
Divines,   of  every  iota  of  temporal  sovereignty, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church;  and  the  duty  of  civil  obedience 
to  every  form  of  government  under  which  our  lot 
may  be  cast,  as  inculcated  by  all  Catholic  moral- 
ists— be  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  timid  and 
the  most  prejudiced ;  let  us  examine  the  machinery 
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^ilm  pneiieal  principle,  and  see  how  it  woiks, 
and  how  it  has  worked,  ever  since  the  deposing 
power^  (which  was  a  temporal  and  not  a  spiritual 
poweTj)  was  abandoned  by  the  general  concurrente 
of  Christendom.  The  spiritual  authority  of  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  neither  entitles  him  to 
diqnise  of  the  endowments  of  a  single  Bishopric,  nor 
of  a  single  Curacy — gives  him  no  power  over  any 
portion  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Clergy — ^nor  any 
light  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  or  government 
of  any  national  Church : — ^it  only  invests  him  with  a 
general  superintendance  over  the  Christian  world, 
in  spiritual  concerns,  and  places  him  under  an 
obligation,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  see  that  the 
doctrines  and  morality  of  the  Gospel  are  both 
preached  and  practised  by  his  subalterns  in  the 
hierarchy.  He  rules  not  as  a  despot,  but  re- 
gulates his  conduct  by  the  canons  of  the  Church; 
he  possesses  no  power  of  punishment,  but  that 
of  suspension  from  the  performance  of  spiritual 
functions ; — ^no  power  of  removal  from  temporal- 
itiee,  but  with  permission  of  the  sovereign,  or 
commonwealth.  In  point  of  fact,  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  not  a  single  instance  is  upon  record,  in  any 
state,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  which  any 
inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The 
Protestant  states  of  Prussia,  Holland,  Hanover, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.  have  all  entered  into  a 
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concordat  with  the  Pope,  for  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  supremacy  amongst  their  respective  sub- 
jects. They  all,  as  well  as  Russia,  retain  accredited 
agents  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  leaving  England  a 
solitary  example  of  the  infraction  of  the  common 
rules  of  propriety  and  courtesy,  in  the  intercourse 
between  civilized  nations.  We  send  ministers  to 
the  Turk  and  the  Idolater,  to  the  worshippers  of 
the  sun,  and  perhaps  to  the  votaries  of  Juggernaut, 
while  we  esteem  it  a  crime,  worthy  of  punishment 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion whatever  with  the  most  ancient  and  most 
dignijGied  sovereignty  in  Christendom ! 

But,  to  pursue  our  argument ; — what  is  no  treason 
in  Prussia,  Holland,  or  Hanover,  cannot  surely  be 
treason  in  England.  If  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  a  foreign  Potentate  neither  tarnishes 
the  lustre  of  those  crowns,  nor  impairs  their  autho- 
rity, what  is  to  infect  it  with  its  blighting  and 
destructive  quality  the  moment  it  arrives  within 
the  atmosphere  of  the  British  Isles  ?  Does  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  suppose  that  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Hanover  bear  him  a 
divided  or  qualified  allegiance,  because  he  has 
placed  them  upon  an  equality  with  their  Protestant 
brethren,  and  legally  permits  the  exercise  of  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  of  the  head  of  their  Church  amongst 
them?  Or  does  such  a  supposition  exist  in  the 
minds  of  any  one  of  the  Protestant  sovereigns  of 
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Europe,  who  have  all  been  wise  OMiugh 
to  act  with  the  same  good  sense  and  liboalityf 
Are  they  not  rather  assured,  thereby,  of  the  en- 
Greased  affections  and  loyalty  of  their  people,  of 
the  augmentation  of  their  strength,  and  of  the 
stability  of  their  government  ?  Are  the  same  tried 
and  sacred  principles  to  be  true  every  where  else, 
and  false  only  in  England  ?  Are  the  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  men  to  be  regulated  here  by  the  laws 
of  contrariety  ?  Are  wisdom,  justice,  prudence,  be* 
nignity,  and  mercy,  to  be  virtues  in  Germany,  and 
follies  in  Great  Britain?  While  the  experiment 
has  been  found  to  £eu1  every  where  else,  is  England 
alone  expected  to  thrive  upon  the  heart-burnings, 
jealousies,  humiliations,  and  contentions,  growing 
out  of  unjust  and  invidious  legal  distinctions  be- 
tween man  and  man?  Are  religious  feuds  and 
domestic  strife  to  be  the  eternal,  cherished,  and 
hopeful  inheritance  of  these  realms  ?  Is  England, 
and  only  England,  to  be  that  cursed  hot-bed  of 
intolerance,  which  shoots  up  her  rank  and  poisonous 
herbage,  to  the  very  infecting  of  the  air  we 
breathe ;  which  nourishes  that  baneful  spirit  which 
almost  every  where  openly  insults  us  in  public ; 
which,  ill-concealed  even  in  the  domestic  circles 
of  society,  taints  the  charm  of  private  life ;  which 
disturbs  the  mind,  and  preys  upon  the  heart  ? — 
It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  explain  it ;  and  for  this 
reason,  I  suppose,  it  is  that  the  Bishop  of  Peter* 
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borough  does  not  attempt  to  explain  how  a  system 
of  justice  and  liberality  is  to  weaken  the  alle- 
giance and  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
— how  this  practical  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  is  thus  to  run  riot  amongst 
Englishmen^  while  it  passes  soberly  through  the 
imaginations  of  the  Dutch^  the  Prussians,  and 
the  Hanoverians.  Really  it  would  seem  to  have 
become  an  axiom  amongst  us,  that^  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  triumphantly  advancing  in  the 
science  of  legislation,  we  were  compelled,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  to  retrograde,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving an  example  of  the  perverse  fatuity  of  man : 
and,  as  if  a  period  of  almost  unparalleled  political 
embarrassment,  together  with  the  common  ills  of 
mortality,  were  not  sufficient  to  torment  us,  that  we 
must  needs  try  our  strength  and  oiu*  patience,  with 
the  frightful  evils  of  religious  persecution.  It  would 
appear  that  the  time  was  come  when  the  wisdom 
of  our  neighbours  ought  to  supersede  our  own ; 
that  old  principles  and  old  adages,  which  had  been 
the  pride  of  our  ancestors  for  centuries,  were  to  be 
reversed ;  and  that  it  was  now  befitting  the  cha- 
racter and  reputation  of  an  Englishman  to  look 
with  envy  and  complacency  on  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  foreigners,  and  even  of  French- 
men ! — But  this  spiritual  supremacy  is,  and  has 
been,  and  will  be,  exercised  in  these  realms,  in 
spite  of  laws,  opinions,  and  penalties ;  and  that. 
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to6,  amongst  an  irritated  and  insulted,  though  a 
loifol  people.  Even  in  the  very  worst  of  times, 
under  the  most  cruel  and  trying  persecutions/*^ 
and  when  an  assumed  and  presumptuous  power  in 
the  spiritual  head  of  their  Church  endeavoured  to 
mislead  them,  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  as  a 
body,  were  never  drawn  into  one  single  act  of 
disloy^ty  to  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
ever  remarkable  for  an  inflexible  and  conscientious 
fidelity  to  the  sovereign.  And,  in  times  nearer 
to  our  own,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
which  was  any  thing  but  a  Catholic  rebellion,  were 
all  Protestants  who  disowned  allegiance  to  this 
spiritual  authority,  and  not  Catholics  who  acknow- 
ledged it.  Is  it  not,  then,  better  that  this  spiritual 
supremacy  should  be  exercised  in  an  open,  regular, 
and  legal  manner,  than,  as  it  is  now,  by  stealth,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  ?  Would  the  sanction  of 
government  to  this  practical  doctrine  make  it  more 
dangerous  it  its  nature,  or  more  hurtful  in  its 
consequences  f '^ 


^^^  Persecution  never  yet  consolidated  the  interests  of 
any  country,  but  has  invariably  bad  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing, by  the  discord,  turbulence,  and  even  rebellion,  which 
it  has  occasioned ;  neither  did  it  ever  yet  gain  a  willing 
and  sincere  convert  to  its  cause.  Yet  do  we  find  both 
statesmen  and  divines  who  are  still  enamoured  with  it. 

^'J  "  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  history  of 
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The  Bishop  of  Peterborough^  having  thus  fieir 
contented  himself  with  merely  stating  a  reason 

Catholic  affairs  dufiag  the  present  reign.    With  the  re- 
plies of  the  foreign  universities  to  Mr.  Pitf  s  queries,  and 
the  oaths  taken  by  Catholics  according  to  the  acts  passed 
in  their  favour,  the  reader  must  be  acquainted.     I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  asking  whether  the  oaths 
and  protestations  contained  in  the  preceding  pages,  do  not 
folly  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  British  Catholics  has  never  been  accustomed  to  ac- 
knowledge in  the  Pope  any  temporal  authority,  or  to 
consider  the  deposing  and  dispensing  powers  as  parts  of 
its  religious  creed.    But  if  this  be  true  of  Catholics  in 
former  times,  it  must  be  true  of  those  of  the  present  day; 
nor  do  I  see  how  any  man  can  rationally  accuse  them  of 
partiality  to  the  doctrines  they  have  disclaimed,  or  fear 
that  they  should  adopt  them  at  any  foture  period.    The 
fact  is,  that  there  exists  not  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
nor  within  any  kingdom  in  Europe,  a  body  of  men  whose 
religious  opinions  with  respect  to  civil  government  are  so 
accurately  ascertained.     They  have  not  only  explained 
their  sentiments ;  they  have  sworn  to  the  truth  of  their 
explanation.     They  have  made  their  allegiance  doubly 
secure :  they  are  bound  to  it  by  their  religion ;  they  are 
also  bound  to  it  by  their  oath. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  statute- 
book  at  present  is,  on  this  subject,  in  contradiction  with 
itself.  Whoever  peruses  the  preambles  to  the  stajutes, 
from  the  pressure  of  which  the  Catholics  pray  to  be  re- 
lieved, will  learn  that  they  were  enacted  against  persons 
described  as  traitors  to  their  country,  supposed  to  hold 
that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  Protestants,  and  to  believe 
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for  .ou£  exclusion^  without  any  attempt  to  proye  its 

jastice>  proceeds  to  absolve  the  opposers  of  eman* 

I        ■■  — —  I      I    ■  I  II  .1 .11  I, 

that  the  Pope  could  lawfully  depose  princes,  and  absolve 
sabjects  firom  their  alliance.  By  the  acts  passed  during 
the  present  reign  in  favour  of  Catholics,  it  is  admitted 
that  those  who  take  the  oaths  prescribed  therein,  do  not 
come  under  this  description.  Of  course,  they  are  not  the 
men  against  whom  the  penal  statutes  were  enacted ;  why 
theu  axe  they  still  made  to  suffer  under  them  ?  Certainly 
jnaliee  and  consistence  require  that  this  contradiction 
should  no  longer  exist ;  but  that  all  who  bear  true  alle> 
giance  to  the  king — all  who  abjure  the  temporal  supe* 
riori^  of  every  other  prince  or  prelate — should  be  admitted 
to  the  common  rights  and  distinctions  of  British  subjects/' 
—(Dr.  Lingard's  Tracts,  pp.  290-1 .) 

N,B.  This  "  Collection  of  Documents  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  British  Catholics  in  former  ages  respecting 
the  power  of  the  popes,"  and  Dr.  Lingard's  excellent  Ob- 
servations thereon,  ought  to  be  the  study  of  every  legislator. 

^  But  it  is  said,  and  from  high  authority  too,  that  to  a 
king  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  they  cannot  bear  other 
than  a  divided  allegiance.  I  say  the  charge  is  unsup- 
ported by  fieict;  and,  if  it  were  true,  would  not  be  a  very 
discreet  charge  to  make  against  more  than  seven  millions 
of  people,  now  living  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king  of 
this  empire.  I  say,  further,  that  it  is  disproved  wherever 
Roman  Catholics  are  admitted  (and  that  is  every  where 
but  here,)  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  under  sove- 
rngns  not  of  their  creed.  I  say  that  it  is  disproved  in 
Prussia,  disproved  in  Denmark,  disproved  in  Sweden,  dis- 
proved in  Hanover,  disproved  in  the  Netherlands,  disproved 
throughout  the  Russian  Empire,  and  proved  nowhere. 
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cif)ation  from  the  charge  of  bigotry  and  intolerance^ 
which  id  brought  against  them^  by  asserting  that 

*^  It  is  a  charge  not  impated  by  the  laws  of  England, 
nor  by  the  oaths  which  exclude  the  Catholics :  for  those 
oaths  impute  only  spiritual  errors.  But  it  is  imputed, 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  by  those  persons  who  ap- 
prove of  the  excluding  oaths,  and  wish  them  retained. 
But,  to  the  whole  of  this  imputation ;  even  if  no  other 
instance  could  be  adduced;  as  far  as  a  strong  and  re- 
markable example  could  prove  the  negative  of  an  assump- 
tion which  there  is  not  a  single  example  to  support, — 
the  full,  and  sufficient,  and  incontestable  answer  is  Canada. 
Canada,  which,  until  you  can  destroy  the  memory  of  all 
that  now  remains  to  you  of  your  sovereignty  on  the  North 
American  continent,  is  an  answer  practical,  memorable, 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  but  blazing  as  the  sun  itself 
in  sight  of  the  whole  world,  to  the  whole  charge  of 
divided  allegiance.  At  your  conquest  of  Canada,  you 
found  it  Roman  Catholic ;  you  had  to  choose  for  her  a 
constitution  in  Church  and  State.  You  were  wise  enough 
not  to  thwart  public  opinion.  Your  own  conduct  towards 
Fresbyterianism  in  Scotland  was  ah  example  for  imita- 
tion ;  your  own  conduct  towards  Catholicism  in  Ireland 
was  a  beacon  for  avoidance;  and  in  Canada  you  esta- 
blished and  endowed  the  religion  of  the  people.  Canada 
was  your  only  Roman  Catholic  colony.  Your  other  colo- 
mes  revolted ;  they  called  on  a  Catholic  power  to  support 
them,  and  they  achieved  their  independence.  Catholic 
Canada,  with  what  Lord  Liverpool  would  call  her  half- 
allegiance,  alone  stood  by  you.  She  fought  by  your  side 
against  the  interference  of  Catholic  France.  To  reward 
and  encourage  her  loyalty,  you  endowed  in  Canada 
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ai  we  have  now  complete  religious  toleration/'^  the 
i|iieBtionat  issue  regards  not  religious  liberty,  but 
poUtieal power  ;  at  the  same  time  observing^  that 
a  ^  daiin  to  civil  power  must  be  founded  on  civil 
relations."  Now/ it  is  precisely  upon  this  ground 
that  we  rest  our  claim.  We  swear  civil  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign,  not  l)y  force,  but  freely  and  wil- 
lingly, and  as  a  matter  of  conscience ;  we  pay  taxes, 
even  in  a  greater  proportion  than  others ;  we  con- 
tribute to  poor-rates,  tithes,  and  church-rates ;  we 

biahops  lo  say  mass,  and  to  ordain  others  to  say  mass^ 
whom,  at  that  veiy  time,  your  laws  would  have  hanged 
for  saying  mass  in  England ;  and  Canada  is  still  yours  in 
spite  of  Catholic  France — ^in  spite  of  her  spiritual  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope — ^in  spite  of  Lord  Liverpoors  argu- 
ment— and  in  spite  of  the  independence  of  all  the  states 
that  surround  her.  This  is  the  only  trial  you  have  made. 
Where  you  allow  to  the  Roman  Catholics  their  religion 
undisturbed,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  compatible  with 
the  most  faithful  allegiance.  It  is  only  where  you  have 
placed  allegiance  and  religion  before  them  as  a  dilemma, 
that  they  have  preferred  (as  who  will  say  they  ought  not?) 
their  religion  to-  their  allegiance.  How  then  stands  the 
imputation  ?  Disproved  by  history,  disproved  in  all  states 
where  both  religions  co-exist,  and  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  asserted  in  an  exposition  by  Lord  Liverpool,  solemnly 
and  repeatedly  abjured  by  all  Catholics,  as  of  the  disci- 
pline of  their  Chiurch.*' — Lord  Nugenf  s  Statement^  8fc. 

^^^  It  is  only  mockery  to  talk  of  tolerating  a  religion, 
as  long-  as  penalties  and  disabilities  are  made  the  necessary 
appendages  to  its  profession. 
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serve  the  arnly  and  the  ndvy  ;  we  perform  every 
civil  duty  demanded  of  us,  and  even  ask  leave  to 
perform  more.  If  this  does  not  place  us  in  a  situa- 
tion of  civil  relationship  with  the  state,  what  can? 
It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  do  not  serve  our  country 
as  senators,  &c.,  or  hold  offices  of  trust  or  power; 
if  therefore  we  be  deficient,  it  is  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance which  make  us  so.  If  it  was  no  crime  in  St. 
Paul,  or  in  our  Saviour,  to  dissent  from  the  religion 
of  the  state,  because  they  knew  it  to  be  false ;  it  is 
no  crime  in  us :  and  as  long  as  the  religion  of  the 
state  requires  us  to  forswear  ourselves,  before  we 
can  serve  that  state  as  senators,  or  in  offices  of 
trust  and  power,  I  am  confident  we  are  not  want- 
ing in  our  civil  duty  for  refusing  to  do  so.  We 
do  not  ask  for  political  rights  as  Roman  Catholics, 
but  we  ask  for  them  as  good  subjects  of  the  king, 
as  useful  members  of  the  state,  and  as  fulfilling 
all  the  duties  of  civil  relationship  towards  the 
government  and  the  institutions  of  the  country,  of 
which  the  Protestant  church-establishment  is  one. 
Neither  do  we  ask,  as  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
would  imply,  for  offices  of  trust  and^power:  these, 
the  sovereign  must  always  bestow  or  withhold  at 
his  pleasure.  We  ask  only  for  those  rights  which 
belong  to  us  in  virtue  of  the  constitution  of  our 
country, — ^for  eligibility  to  office, — for  those  pri- 
vileges which  belong  to  our  respective  states, — 
for  that  liberty  to  serve  our  fellow-subjects  which 
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4IL  oIlMm  qf  our  own  class  in  the  commonwealth 
ponpcfli  >—bk  fine^  for  that,  and  that  only,  which 
we  ahoold.  e^joy,  were  we  not  Roman  Catholics. 
b  it  not,  ithen^  bigotry  and  intolerance  to  deprive 
OS  of  our  l>irthrright,  not  because  we  are  bad  sub- 
jects, but  because  we  conscientiously  differ  from 
the  religion  o£  the  state?  It  is  much  rather  the 
opposers  of  emancqiation  that  are  deficient  in  their 
dvil  relationship  to  the  government,  by  disfran^ 
chising  many  whom  the  constitution  invests  with 
senatorial  rights ;  by  circumscribing  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  in  the  choice  of  its  officers ;  and 
by  defrauding  the  state  of  her  intrinsic  right  to 
avail  herself  of  the  worth  and  talent  of  every  indi- 
vidual member  of  her  community.  While  the 
accusation,  therefore,  will  not  stand,  as  for  as  it 
regards  u^,  it  applies  with  double  force  against  our 
political  opponents. 

If,  however,  there  be  not  bigotry  in  this,  there 
is,  at  least,  selfishness  and  injustice  in  the  next  po- 
sition in  which  the  Bishop  places  himself,  as  the 
enemy  of  the  civil  rights  of  Catholics.  ^'  And  if 
the  dergy,"  says  he,  'Mn  particular,  have  reason 
to  apprehend  that  additional  power  conferred  on 
the  Roman  Catholics,  would  endanger  their  own 
Church,  they  are  surely  entitled,  without  being 
branded  as  bigots,  to  petition  the  legislature 
against  measures  injurious  to  themselves."  This 
is  a  candid,  manly  avowal,  doing  equal  credit 
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to  the  Bishop  with  the  general  temperance  aiid 
propriety  of  his  language,  which  forms  so  pleasing 
a  contrast  with  the  rhapsody  and  abuse  which  too 
often  has  been,  and  still  is,  pouried  out  upon  us  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church.  I  have 
long  thought  that  the  fancied  danger  to  their  own 
Church,  and  the  risk  of  seeing  ''  themselves  and 
their  families  reduced  to  beggary,"  had,  at  least, 
an  equal  share  in  the  very  active  opposition  we 
met  with  from  the  prelates  and  ministers  of  the 
establishment,  with  the  desire  which  they  must 
necessarily  have,  as  members  of  the  ''  True  Church, 
to  support  it  for  its  own  sake."  Are  they  not  here 
acting  the  part  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees, 
gathered  together  in  council,  and  sapng  to  them- 
selves :  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  if  we  let  these  men 
alone,  all  will  believe  in  their  doctrines,  and  they 
will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation.**^'^ 
If  the  property  of  the  Church  were  only  propor- 
tioned to  its  necessities,  or  if  its  surplus  revenues 
were  voluntarily  applied,  as  formerly,  to  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  hospitals  and  colleges, 
and  the  establishment  of  other  useful  institu- 
tions, we  could  not  fairly  prefer  an  accusation  of 
selfishness  from  the  avowal  of  such  a  motive :  we 
could  only  say  it  was  unjust.  For  it  is  undoubt- 
edly unjust  to  sanctify  the  means  by  the  end,  when 

f'^  St.  John  xi.  47, 48. 
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are  A  direct  penalty  upon  otae  half  of 
4m  popidatkm  of  the  empire^  and  a  yisible  dete- 
lionitioii  of  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
tiliole  state.  Eyen  suppoBing  the  premises  to  be 
tme,  Aat  emancipation  would  endanger  the  ten»- 
povalities  of  the  establishment^  it  must  surely  be 
imjnat  to  defend  them  by  such  means  as  these;  but 
when,  even  in  the  opinion  of  their  present  posses- 
son,  it  is  only  problematical,  it  amounts  to  tyranny 
and  injustice  of  the  very  first  order,  to  punish 
men  for  crimes,  not  only  before  they  have  com- 
mitted them,  but  of  which  it  is  not  known  that 
they  will  ever  be  guilty.  They  might  as  weD 
arrest  every  poor  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  throw 
him  into  prison,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to 
rob  his  richer  neighbour  upon  the  first  opportunity. 
But  I  trust  to  show,  that,  far  from  there  being  any 
reasonable  ground  of  danger  to  the  establishment 
firom  reinstating  the  Catholics  in  their  civil  rights, 
it  would  equally  be  our  interest  and  our  inclinap- 
tion  to  uphold  the  honours  and  temporalities  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

In  tiie  first  place,  we  most  solemnly  disclaim 
even  the  most  remote  idea  of  ever  being  repos- 
srased  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church  in  these 
reahns ;  and  in  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  this  dis- 
claimer, we  state  both  the  utter  impossibility  of 
the  thing,  and  the  probable  inexpediency  of  it, 
even  were  it  possible.    It  is  impossible,  from  the 
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present  state  both  of  religious  and  political  parties 
in  the  country.  Supposing  emancipation  to  intro- 
duce eight  Catholics  into  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
ten  or  twenty  into  the  Commons ;  what  is  this 
against  hundreds  ?  Catholicity  must  indeed  work 
by  enchantment,  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  such 
an  opposing  mass ;  at  least  it  would  be  a  novelty 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  equally  impro- 
bable that  we  should  unite  Math  the  dissenters  for 
the  purpose  of  despoiling  the  establishment,  and 
-dispossessing  "a  party  which/*  it  is  said,  '^will  then 
Cwhen  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  shall  be 
achieved)]  have  lost  its  ascendancy,  and  have  be- 
come a  sect  among  sects."  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough cannot  surely  be  serious  in  asserting  that 
as  long  as  the  establishment  retains  her  temporal- 
ities, with  the  influence  necessarily  attached  to 
them,  together  with  the  Universities,  and  her  para- 
mount political  privileges,  that  she  can  ever  fall 
from  that  immense  ascendancy  which  she  now  en- 
joys over  every  other  religion  in  the  state.  The 
only  ascendancy  she  would  lose,  is  a  hateful  lording 
it  over  all  who  presume  to  differ  from  her ;  an  as- 
cendancy which  teaches  her  to  insult  and  oppress 
those  whom,  in  her  fears,  she  fancies  to  be  her  ene- 
mies ;  an  ascendancy  that  marks  her  for  the  scorn 
and  pity  of  her  victims.  I  am  sure  that  every  true 
friend  of  the  establishment  will  acknowledge,  that 
the  sooner  she  falls  from  such  an  ascendancy  as 
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tins,' die  iMMer.  Sit  iilttt^^  can  Catholics 
have  in  aiiitiiig'''wifh  the  dissentere  to  despoil  the 
esfaihWshmentT  We  most  cordiaUjuiike  with  them 
in  onr  common  eddeavouis  to  obtain  the  most  per- 
fect reHgioiis  freedom ;  and  we  rely  upon  those 
^mnmdu  endeavomrs  for  success.  The  Church  of 
£nghmd^ ''  if  more  numerous  than  any  single  sect, 
is  las  so  than  the  others  united  :''^"^  and  does  she 
expect  stfll  successfully  to  oppose  the  energies  of 
such  antagonists^  bound  together  by  a  similarity  of 
grievances^  withjustice  to  embolden  them  in  their 
career^  and  with  so  noble  and  glorious  an  object  in 
▼iew  ?  The  thing  is  impossible/*^  ''  The  removal 
of  civil  disabilities  can  alone  remove  all  cause  of 
contention — can  alone  restore  harmony  between 


^->^  Vide  Charffe. 

^*>^  Has  the  feeble  opposition  made  by  the  Establish- 
ment, either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  been  calculated  upon  the 
Machiavelian  maxim,  Divide  et  hnpera  f  If  it  has,  I  am 
snze  the  calculation  will  be  defeated  by  the  strenuous  as- 
sistance which  the  dissenters  will  continue  to  give  to  the 
great  work  of  Emancipation.  They  were  signally  aided 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  Catholics  in  the  prayer  of  their 
petition,  and  they  are  too  generous,  too  wise,  and  too  just, 
not  to  desire  that  others  may  be  released  from  a  much 
more  galling  servitude  than  that  which  they  themselves 
found  so  oppressive,  and  from  which  they  are  now  so 
happy  as  to  have  escaped. 
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the  Church  of  England  and  other  religious  parties.** 
And  all  cause  of  contention  being  removed^  the 
union  which  was  cemented  by  their  common  grie- 
vances^ is  at  once  dissolved.  When  the  passions 
are  calmed^  and  the  interests  of  every  class  are 
amalgamated  by  equal  laws  and  equal  rights^  the  pre- 
sent lamentable  discord  and  animosity  will  cease^ 
religious  harmony  will  be  restored  throughout  the 
land,  and  Christians  of  every  denomination  will  be 
linked  together  by  the  bonds  of  charity  and  good- 
will alone.  In  every  country  in  Europe,  in  which 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have,  been  blended  in 
a  community  of  interests  by  an  equality  of  rights, 
such  has  been  the  happy  result.  The  Church 
of  England  might  then  enjoy  her  revenues 
and  her  privileges  in  peace  and  comfort,  with- 
out the  hatred  or  envy  of  her  neighbours ;  ex- 
changing the  fierceness  of  the  vulture  for  the 
meekness  of  the  dove ;  being  no  longer  a  domi- 
neering mistress,  or  an  insulting  tyrant. — The 
only  point  of  union  between  Catholics  and  dissen- 
ters, is  the  great  cause  of  religious  liberty.  That 
being  accomplished,  no  further  alliance  can  either 
be  required  or  expected.  The  dissenters  have 
invariably  departed  infinitely  ftirther  from  the 
parent  Church,  than  the  members  of  the  Esta- 
blishment. What,  therefore,  should  we  gain  by 
uniting  with  them  to  despoil  that  Establishment  ? 
They,  united,  being  infinitely  the  stronger  party. 
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wouldj  in  case  of  success^  take  everfr  thing  fin* 
themsdyes.  I  speak  not  of  Ireland :  any  spoliation 
of  the  Established  Church  there,  must  proceed 
either  from  a  convulsion  in  the  country^  or  from 
die  will  and  power  of  the  Protestant  landholders. 
There  are  no  sectaries  of  sufficient  force  and  num- 
bers in  that  portion  of  the  empire ;  and^  as  I  said 
before,  ten  Catholic  representatives  must  be  more 
than  destroying  angels,  to  accomplish  such  a  work. 
The  redress  of  the  most  grievous  of  the  clerical 
exactions,  and  a  moderate  competency  from  the 
Government  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  operating  with 
the  late  amendments  in  the  tything  system,  and 
equal  laws  and  equal  rights,  would  so  far  satisfy 
the  people,  as  to  remove  every  idea  from  their 
minds  of  despoiling  the  Establishment/'^   To  shew 

^'^  Upon  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  a  state 
maintenance  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  I  beg  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Doyle^s  very  able  remonstrance 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  Appendix,  No  VIT. 
For  myself^  I  never  presumed  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
this  question,  otherwise  than  conceiving  it  to  be  wcU- 
caleulated  to  afford  relief  to  the  laity,  especially  to  the 
labouring  poor.  For  an  admirable  essay  on  the  Tythe 
System,  see  Appendix,  No.  VIII.,  for  an  extract  from 
Letters  to  a  Friend  in  England  on  the  actual  state  of  Ire- 
land.  (Letter  4th.)  Londony  Ridgtvay,  1828;  which,  for 
depth  of  reasoning,  strength  and  elegance  of  diction,  to* 
getlier  with  an  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
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the  prolmble  inexpediency  of  Catholics  repossess- 
ing themselves  of  the  Church  property^  even  if 
they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  we  have  only  to  look 
to  the  history  of  Europe  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
every  church  which  has  yet  fallen,  has  fallen  under 
the  weight  of  its  own  riches.  Those  riches  first 
produced  a  laxity  of  morals  among  the  clergy, 
before  they  became  the  envy,  or  excited  the  cu- 
pidity, of  the  laity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
effected  the  downfall  of  the  church  which  possessed 
them.  As  zealou3  members  of  our  religion,  we 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  desire  to  see  her  again  ex- 
posed to  similar  hazards  and  temptations ;  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  not  a  Catholic  in  the  country  who 
would  not  infinitely  sooner  see  his  religion  with  a 
decent  competency,  (such  as  we  oould  give  her 
ourselves,  if  the  laws  permitted  it,)  yet  firee  and 
independent,  than  again  breathing  the  air  of  courts 
and  palaces,  and  luxuriating  in  all  her  former  riches. 
The  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  with  all  her 
poverty,  is  probably  a  purer  and  a  better  church 
(I  mean  as  to  morals  and  sanctity,  for  her  faith  has 
been  always  the  same,)  than  she  ever  was  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity.  For  herself  she  desires 
nothing  more  than  she  enjoys  at  present,  save  the 

subjects  under  diBCU9sion,  demands  the  earnest  attention  of 
every  man  interested  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  Ireland, 
and  in  promoting  the  caase  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
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of  eeltOttDj  and  penecntion  against  her 
dnUren:  die  has  all  the  authority  she  could  desue 
over  her  people^  because  she  rules  them  with  a 
paternal  solicitude^  and  receives  their  aflfectionaie 
attachment  in  return :  she  sees  and  knovrs  that 
riches  are  not  requisite  for  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God^ — ^that  rather  covetousness  is 
the  root  of  all  evils, — and  seeing  this,  she  cherishes 
her  poyerty  as  her  best  and  surest  support. 

But  the  great  security  of  the  Protestant  Esta^ 
blishment  would  consist  in  the  alliance  which  it 
diould  be  her  inclination  to  form  with  her  Car 
Iholic  brethren.  Though  we  differ  from  her  on 
points  of  faith ;  those  points  are  not  many,  and 
have,  all  of  them,  at  one  time  or  other,  been 
warmly  defended  by  some  of  her  ablest  Divines. 
Her  ministers  have  frequently  acknowledged  that 
the  Catholic  religion  contains  nothing  contrary  to 
salvation — ^nothing  that  should  prevent  her  from 
being  considered  as  a  true  Christian  Church,  ^'^^ 

^'^  **  I  must  accept,"  sajrs  Thomdyke,  "  the  Church  of 
Rome  for  a  true  church ;  as  iu  the  Church  of  England  I 
have  always  known  it  accepted ;  seeing  that  there  be  no 
question  made  but  that  it  continueth  the  same  visible 
body,  by  the  succession  of  bishops  and  laws  that  were 
first  founded  by  the  apostles*.    There  remaineth,  there- 

*  Dr.  Fletcher,  in  a  note  to  this  extract,  observes :  "  It  is  true, 
indeed,  (but  this  is  one  of  those  contradictions  which  we  so  often 
meet  with  in  the  rolls  of  error) — it  is  true  that  the  instrument 
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and  such  has  been  more  solemnly  and  frequently 
avowed  by  Protestant  Divines  upon  the  continent. 

fore,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  profession  of  all  the  faith 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  Christians  to  believe,  either 
in  point  of  faith  or  morals."  (Epil.  p.  146.)  "  It  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  "  that  the 
Qiurch  of  Rome,  in  its  original  state,  was  apostolical  and 
pure.    And  even  at  the  present  day,  it  has  persevered  in 

which,  after  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  of  all  others  the  most  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  the  established  clergy, — the  Book  of  Homilies, — 
denies  most  positively  this  preservation  of  the  apostolical  delega- 
tion«  This  book,  which  these  men,  by  their  oaths  and  superscrip- 
tions, are  solemnly  bound  to  revere  as  containing,  according  to  the 
thirty-fiflh  of  the  articles,  '  a  godly  doctrine  necessary  for  these 
times,' — this  book  distinctly  states,  that  the  whole  Church  had 
perished.  For '  the  whole  Church,'  it  declares,  *  had,  for  upwards  of 
a  thousand  years,  been  sunk  in  idolatry,  &c.'  Now,  whence  this 
contradiction  in  a  point  so  vital  ?  Whence  the  circumstance  that, 
whereas  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  Establishment  do 
positively  attest,  that  the  Church,  its  government,  and  its  ministry 
have  subsisted  regularly  through  every  age, — this  most  important 
testimonial  of  the  public  faith  just  as  positively  declares  the  con- 
trary ?  To  reconcile  the  two  things  together  is,  iikleed,  impos- 
sible. But,  what,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  inconsistency  ?  Why, 
it  is  this : — the  Protestants  have  regulated  their  maxims  and  their 
language  exactly  as  the  nature  of  their  wants  required  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
pull  down  the  ancient  Church,  ere  they  could  erect  a  new  one. 
Therefore,  they  then  maintained  that  the  Church  had  perished  : 
and  this,  as  the  article  states,  was  the  doctrine  '  necessary  for 
these  times.'  Ere  long,  they  succeeded  in  rearing  the  new  edifice 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  one.  Therefore,  they  now  contended, 
that  the  Church  had  not  perished.  On  the  contrary,  they  now 
declared  it  to  be  imperishable  and  immortal:  maintaining  even 
that  their  own  pastoral  ministry,  by'  being  linked  to  the  chain  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  is,  hence,  apostolical  and  divine.  Such 
is  the  conduct,  and  such  the  character  of  error ;  for  ever  changing 
its  maxims  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  its  language 
with  *  the  necessities  of  the  times.' " — Dr.  Fletcher's  Comparative 
View,  ^c.  p.  60. 
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Htt  discipline  Is  neariy,  her  constitution  is  pre- 
ciseLy,  the  same  as  ours.    In  our  Liturgies,  in  the 


aD  the  ftmdamental  artieles  of  die  tme,  and  Christian, 
fidth.  And  the  saenments  ofdained  by  the  gospel^  are 
here  administered  by  a  priesthood^  which  derives  its  ap- 
pointment bj  an  nnintermpted  succession  fix>m  the  apos- 
tles, and  its  auikariijf  fiom  our  Great  Master.*  — *  The 
commission,*  says  Dr.  Daubenj,  *  originally  delivered  by 
Christ  to  his  apostles,  has  been  handed  down  in  regular 
succession.  Under  the  authority  of  this  commission, 
Ae  religion  of  Christ  was  introduced  into  this  country,  at 
a  very  early  period;  and  the  appointment  of  ministerB, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  divine  authority,  has  been  uni- 
formly received  and  preserved  in  the  church,  wherever  it 
has  existed,  for  fifteen  hundred  years/  In  short,  even 
those  fierce  enemies  of  every  thing  Catholic, — the  authors 
of  the  British  Critic, — admit,  that  '  the  church  govern- 
ment maintained  by  tiie  Church  of  Rome,  has  been  traced, 
without  a  single  break  in  the  chain,  up  to  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  apostles ;  and  the  chain  of  the  episcopacy 
was  unbroken  for  fifteen  hundred  years.*  ** 

^  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,**  observes  Dr.  Fletcher,  from 
whose  valuable  work  these  quotations  are  taken,  *'  how  a 
church,  which  had  retained  die  sacred  privilege  so  long, 
should,  since  tiiat  time,  have  forfeited  it.  Because,  not 
only  during  this  whole  length  of  interval  has  she  always 
continued  to  be,  what  she  had  constandy  been  before — 
unaltered  both  in  her  faith  and  constitution ;  but  diere 
has  been  issued  no  fresh  mandate  from  heaven  annulling 
her  former  tides." 

^  Such  is  the  abridgment  of  our  faidi,**  says  the  Coo- 
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administration  of  the  sacraments^  we  approximate. 
But  the  great  uniting  link  between  us^  is  her  code 
of  morality.  The  insufficiency  of  man ;  the  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  the  neces- 
sity of  good  works  for  our  acceptance  before  God^ 
and  of  repentance  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  our 
sins ;  the  application  of  the  merits  of  Christ  for 
our  sanctification^  by  means  of  the  sacraments ;  the 
Decalogue  of  the  old  law,  and  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  new,  are  all  points  in  which  Catholics  and 
Protestants  are  thoroughly  united.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  natural,  that  we  should  support  the 
establishment,  should  we  see  it  invaded  by  Cal- 
vinists  and  Levellers  ?  Catholics,  most  assuredly, 
have  nothing  to  anticipate  from  the  downfall  of 
the  Church.  As  long,  however,  as  she  is  unjust 
and  intolerant,  we  shall  oppose  her ;  but  the  mo- 

fession  of  Augsburgh,  the  most  authentic  and  most  solemn 
act  of  the  Lutherans,  ^'  in  which  nothing  will  be  disco- 
vered conti'ary  to  Scripture,  or  to  the  Catholic  church,  or 
even  to  the  Roman  church,  as  far  as  we  can  know  it  from 
its  writers.  The  dispute  turns  upon  some  few  abuses 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  churches  without 
any  certain  authority ;  and  should  there  be  foimd  some 
difference,  that  should  be  borne  with,  since  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  rites  of  the  church  should  be  every  where 
the  same.  fAri.  21,  Anno  1530.)''  For  many  similar 
acknowledgments,  see  the  work  from  which  this  is  taken. 
An  Amicable  Dkcumon^  Vol.  I.  p.  59,  Sic. 
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mmt^hat'theiupport  of  her  cause  becomes  sanc- 
tified by  iiKMiefration  and  justice,  she  may  rest 
iEU»iired  of  our  assistance/'^  An  Established 
Church  has  evet  fonned  a  part  of  the  constitution 
^the  country;  she  is  the  promoter  of  learning, 
the  preserver  of  the  splendid  memorials  of  the 
piety  of  our  ancestors;  she  is  now  become  the 
encourager  of  the  arts ;  she  "  discharges  many  im- 

CfJ  <<  At  the  same  time,  sir,  I  must  protest  against  its 
being  imputed  to  me  that  I  am  hostile  to  the  establish- 
ment in  this  country.  You  would  wrong  me  by  such  an 
imputation ;  I  have  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  it  when 
it  does  not  exceed  its  constitutional  limits;  but  as  an 
Englishman,  viewing  with  conscious  exultation  the  proud 
pre-eminence  of  my  country,  founded  on  her  free  institu- 
tions ;  I  execrate,  with  unfeigned  reprobation,  every  at- 
tempt to  trench  upon  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the 
meanest  individual  in  the  community,  be  his  oppressors 
who  they  may.  And  if  a  church  establishment,  of  any 
form  of  worship,  in  any  country,  requires  the  sacrifice  of 
the  recognized  rights  of  the  subject  to  uphold  its  power, 
in  my  opinion  it  cannot  fall  too  soon.  A  church  distin- 
guishing itself  by  the  apostolical  virtues  of  its  leaders ;  by 
its  abstractedness  from  earthly  pm*suits,  and  preaching 
peace  and  Christian  concord,  serves  well  the  cause  of  good 
government,  and  might,  not  only  with  safety,  but  widi 
great  benefit,  be  closely  allied  to  it  But  establishments, 
like  most  other  things,  must  stand  each  on  its  own  merits: 
they  may  be  blessings,  or  they  may  be  curses."  (Letter 
cf  Edward  Blount^  Esq.  to  a  Protestant  Gentleman;  pub- 
lished in  the  Catholic  Miscellany  for  February,  1828.) 
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portant  duties  besides  those  of  her  immediate 
vocation^  and  supplies  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  chasm  in  the  administration  of  public  justice.'' 
The  property  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  lay- 
men^ or  in  possession  of  the  sectaries^  neither 
would  nor  could  be  half  so  advantageous  to  the 
country  as  it  is  now.  I  have  already  said  why  we 
have  no  wish  to  see  it  in  our  own.  The  sacri- 
fice of  the  Church  Establishment  is,  therefore,  a 
sacrifice  which  we  neither  desire  as  Christians, 
nor  as  members  of  the  State,^^  While  in  all  this 
I  deliver  only  the  sentiments  of  an  individual,  at 

^^^  There  is  certainly  some  difference  in  the  relative 
connection  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  in  Catholic 
and  in  Protestant  England.  In  Catholic  times,  the 
Church  was  inyariably  the  opposer  of  the  encroachments 
of  the  crown,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  able  and  effectual 
supporter  of  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  whereas,  the  sys- 
tem of  translating  from  one  bishopric  to  another  (a  system 
which  exists  in  no  other  Christian  state)  and  which  has 
been  subsequently  introduced,  has  entirely  altered  the 
character  of  the  Episcopacy,  by  destroying  its  indepen- 
dence, and  by  depriving  it  of  the  power  of  throwing  its 
weight  where  it  might  be  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.  But  this  is  an  abuse,  which,  great  as  it 
is,  the  crown  has  always  the  power  to  remedy.  It  is  the 
Minister,  and  not  the  Church,  who  is  the  greater  delin- 
quent ;  and  we  must  hope  to  see  the  day  when  England 
shall  possess  a  premier,  virtuous  enough  to  overturn  this 
system,  which  marks  her  prelacy  as  a  dependant  class. 


•  • 
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theMme  time  I  believe  that  I  speak  those  of  the 
body  to  which  I  belong ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  smre 
that  what  I  have  said,  I  haye  said  .in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart. 


I  haye  one  word  to  offer  upon  a  circumstance 
which  is  frequently  advanced  as  a  mark  of  the 
liberality  of  the  times,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  Emancipation  is  now  permitted  to 
stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  to  be  decided  by 
the  unbiassedjudgment  of  the  public — I  mean  the 
neutrality  of  the  Cabinet.  This  has  long  been  a 
mere  delusion,  sounding  plausible  in  theory,  but  ab- 
solutely contradicted  in  practice ;  since  the  whole 
of  the  Church  patronage  has  ever  been  showered 
down  exclusively  upon  the  professors  of  ascen- 
dancy principles.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
it  has  all  £Edlen  by  accident  on  those  only,  who 
see  imminent  danger  to  the  Establishment  in 
equalizing  the  distribution  of  civil  rights  through- 
out the  country,  and  of  satisfying  all  classes  of  the 
people,  that  they  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear 
from  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  We  know — and  for 
the  honour  of  the  Establishment  be  it  said— that 

and  which  certainly  is  not  calculated,  either  to  promote 
dignity  in  the  hierarchy,  or  respect  towards  it  in  the 
people. 
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individuals  do  exist  in  this  kingdom  in  sufficient 
numbers,  of  irreproachable  conduct,  and  of  com- 
petent learning,  to  fit  them  for  the  most  elevated 
order  of  the  hierarchy,  and  yet  believing  that 
emancipation  firom  civil  thraldom  would  neither 
make  Catholics  nor  dissenters  more  dangerous  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church ;  nay,  who 
think  that  a  generosity  of  conduct  on  her  part, 
would  altogether  overcome  the  hostility  of  both. 
Is  it  therefore  probable,  that,  while  the  existence 
of  such  men  is  known  to  all  others,  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  alone  should  never  be  able 
to  discover  them  ?  But,  till  he  does  accidentally 
light  upon  them,  or,  rather,  till  every  vacant  see 
be  filled  with  a  liberal  candidate,  until  the  epis- 
copal bench  be  equally  divided  in  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  emancipation,  there  can  be  no 
virtual  neutrality  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  mere 
mockery  to  talk  of  the  hopes  of  emancipation 
from  the  neutral  qualities  of  the  ministry,  while 
we  see  every  particle  of  Church  patronage  thrown 
with  force  into  the  scale  against  us,  and  while 
bigotry  is  still  the  chief  climbing  ladder  to  prefer- 
ment ;  for  it  is  now  self-evident  that  the  bishops, 
and  the  bishops  alone,  are  the  bar  to  our  success. 
We  are  confident  that  it  will  soon  appear  that  we 
have  the  HoUi^e  of  Commons  with  us  -/'^  We  have 

^'^  This  prophecy  has  been  happily  fulfilled. 


ft  decided  mqority  amongst  the  Irish  members ; 
we  should  even  trimnph  in  the  Lords,  if  the  hi- 

We  only  ask  Ihem  to  repay  in  kind  what  twenty* 
six  Cathotic  peers  so  freely  gave  them,  in  1661. 
They  have  eigoyed  t^e  fruits  of  this  liberality  for 
upwards  of  150  years,  without  making  any  acknow* 
Moment  in  return ;  and  the  repayment  now,  in^ 
stead  of  costing  them  any  thing,  would  be  a  gain 
to  them,  as  well  fts  to  us.  It  would  assure  theni 
a  firm  and  lasting  support,  founded  on  the  solid 
basis  of  reciprocal  generosity.  As  it  is,  they  pro* 
yoke  as  to  hostility,  not  only  by  a  violent  an4 
ungenerous  opposition  as  spiritual  peers,  but  as 
spiritual  pastors,  by  deserting  their  duty  to  their 
own  people,  to  attend  to  us,  who  belong  not  to 
them;  —  they  abandon  their  flocks  to  the  wolf, 
while  they  go  in  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  foe;  they 
put  on  the  helmet  instead  of  the  mitre, — sieze  the 
lance  in  lieu  of  the  crozier, — and  the  pulpit,  which 
ought  to  breathe  peace  and  charity,  resounds  with 
the  angry  notes  of  war  and  slander.^'^ 

^'^  The  subdued  tone  of  most  of  the  Prelates  who  took 
part  in  the  late  debate  upon  the  Catholic  question,  and 
the  absence,  as  far  at  least  as  I  am  acquainted,  of  all  those 
yirulent  Charges^  which,  for  so  many  yearsi  have  been  con- 
sidered the  necessary  and  appropriate  firuits  of  a  diocesan 
visitation,  are  happy  omens  of  coming  liberality ;  and  I. 
sincerely  trust,  that  a  continuance  of  these  signs  willobli- 


Would  it  not  much  better  accord  with  the  voca- 
tions of  their  ministry^  to  strive  more  earnestly 
against  that  torrent  of  crime  and  immorality  which 
is  gaining  so  rapidly  upon  the  country,  than  to 

terate  the  memory  of  the  past  from  our  recollection^  or  at 
least  consign  the  circumstances  which  I  have  here  stated 
to  the  keeping  of  history,  to  be  noted  only  as  beacons  to 
warn  us  against  a  recurrence  of  that  state  of  things  which 
produced  them.  The  question  seems  now  to  be  narrowed 
to  one  of  securities :  but  what  security  can  be  desired 
where  there  is  no  danger?  When  the  union  with  Scotland 
admitted  45  Presbyterians  into  the  Commons,  and  Wm  into 
the  Peers,  the  outcry  was,  that  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  overthrown.  The  anomaly  of  W  Presbyterians 
legislating  for  an  episcopalian  Church,  terrified  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  bigots  of  the  day ;  but,  so  little  were  the 
prophecies  of  danger  fulfilled,  that  these  very  men  soon 
became  a  proverb  in  support  of  Church  and  State,  and 
have  so  marvellously  sustained  this  character  ever  since, 
that,  to  give  dignity  and  independence  to  the  Scottish 
peerage,  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  introduce  a  bill  into 
parliament,  during  the  last  session,  to  render  its  representsr 
tives  eligible  for  life !  Where  then  is  the  justice  or  neces- 
sity of  requiring  securities  from  the  Catholics  which  were 
not  demanded  of  the  Presbyterians  ?  The  great  objection 
to  securities  of  any  kind  is,  that  they  serve  to  mark  us 
with  suspicion,  and  to  imply  a  danger  which  does  not 
exist.  If  they  go  so  far  as  to  curtail  us  of  our  privileges, 
they  become  anomalies  in  the  constitution ;  they  will  keep 
alive  the  remembrance  of  all  our  former  wrongs,  amd  form 
an  after-piece  to  those  very  grievances,  from  which  we  are 
seeking  to  be  wholly  and  entirely  relieved. 
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waste  their  energies^  as  they  do  now^  in  a  mad 
crasade  against  Catholics  ?  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  the  hostUity  of  that  portion  of  the  people  who 
are  opposed  to  us,  is  to  be  ascribed  almost  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  the  apathy  of  those 
who  are  indifferent,  proceeds  from  ignorance  of 
Irish  and  of  Catholic  affairs ;  while  we  have  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  great  body  of  educated 
men  are  favourably  inclined  to  emancipation,  from 
policy  as  well  as  principle :  and  it  is  much  more  to 
the  extension  of  this  feeling  that  we  must  ultimately 
look  for  success,  than  to  any  pretended  neutrality 
of  the  cabinet/*>' 

^""^  "  Unwillingly  assenting  to  the  fact,  that  no  dissolu- 
tion of  this  dangerous  body  [the  armed  Orangemen  of 
Ireland]  has  ever  been  designed  by  his  Majesty's 
government,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  our  uneasiness  at 
the  avowal  of  a  truth  so  ominous  and  unwelcome.  We 
have  long  since  affirmed,  that  in  the  northern  yeomanry 
were  to  be  found  the  chief  incendiaries  of  the  Orange 
faction;  and  the  thing  is  notorious  every  where.  It 
may  further  be  taken  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  yeomen  still  embodied,  are  other  than  sworn 
Orangemen.  Is  it  then,  let  us  ask,  the  intention  of  our 
government,  to  arm  an  equal  proportion  of  red-hot  Ca- 
tholics, reeking  from  the  association,  or  from  the  ^si- 
multaneous meeting'  rooms  ?  And  if  such  be  not  the 
ministerial  purpose,  where  is  the  system  of  neutrality 
between  factions? — where  the  even-handed  justice?— 
where  the  equal  favour  to  all  the  king's  servants,  whether 
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THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  THE  ADVO- 
CATE OF  EMANCIPATION. 

After  many  anxious  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear; 
after  passing  through  a  trying  variety  of  tempera- 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  for  which  credit  has  been  em- 
phatically claimed  ?  Here  are  two  sets  of  men  in  Ire- 
land, one  of  whom  confines  itself,  on  principle,  to  such 
means  of  asserting  and  establishing  its  rights  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  congenial  to  its 
spirit,  and  preservative  of  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
opposite  party  never  meets  or  moves  without  denouncing 
vengeance,  by  armed  violence,  against  the  Catholics ; 
challenging  its  enemies  to  open  combat,  and  exclaiming 
against  the  king's  government  for  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  and  treason  to  the  State,  the  moment  it 
ceases  to  go  all  lengths  with  these  ^  exclusive  loyalists,' 
as  they  call  themselves,  in  their  hatred  and  oppression 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Thus  the  Catholics 
who  cry  out  for  peace,  whose  necessary  policy  is  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  law,  and  a  scrupulous,  though  vigorous, 
exercise  of  a  lawful  privilege  for  a  purpose  in  which  the 
most  enlightened  and  exalted  Protestant  body  abet  them, 
— the  peaceful  Catholics  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  arms, 
while  the  Orangemen,  who  have  no  game  left  but  that  of 
war,  are  equipped  with  musket,bayonet,  and  ball-cartridge ; 
and  this  is  to  pass  upon  mankind  as  a  system  of  equal 
justice  and  ^aferhal  government !  Verily,  the  Catholic 
is  but  a  step-child !   It  is  said,  however,  that  lord  Angle- 
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ture — the  political  horizon  appeared  to  have  settled 
in  almost  unclouded  sunshine  upon  the  Catholics 

,    ^         _ _  _  ,_  _  I     ,  Ml  I  ,        .    ^    ,  I  *   _  I  ' • 

sea  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  government  and  administer 
the  laws  in  spite  of  any  or  all  who  may  seek  to  disturb 
by  arms  the  peace  of  the  community.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  noble  marquis  will  enforce  the  executive  authority, 
like  a  brave  and  upright  representative  of  the  king.  But 
is  there  no  wisdom  in  weighing  well  the  burden  of  embar- 
rassment which  surrounds  a  kingdom,  and  no  prudence 
in  diminishing  its  pressure  ?  If  lord  Anglesea  be  com- 
petent to  keep  down  the  armed  violence  of  the  Orange 
&ction,  would  he  not  be  still  more  competent  to  repress 
the  same  violence  if  imarmed  ?  Would  not,  indeed,  the 
spirit  of  outrage  be  apt  to  evaporate  in  mere  noisy  demon- 
strations, if  the  implements  of  a  more  noxious  species  of 
atrocity  were  once  taken  away?  We  are  more  decided  than 
ever  in  our  belief,  that  no  means  of  actual  warfare  ought 
to  be  suffered  to  exist  in  Ireland,  except  in  the  hands  and 
under  the  control  of  Government,  and  on  the  responsibility, 
of  those  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  public  peace  is  officially 
and  by  law  confided.  It  is  not, — need  we  say  so  ? — for 
the  detached  welfare  of  the  Catholic  body,  that  these 
observations  are  offered  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
The  line  of  demarcation  deepens  every  day  between  the 
two  classes  of  the  king's  subjects  in  the  sister  island.  The 
quarrel  assumes  every  hour  a  character  more  complex, 
inveterate,  and  appalling.  It  is  not  merely  religion  by 
itself,  or  civil  liberty,  that  is  at  stake ;  but  the  contest  is 
one  for  Catholicism,  embittered  by  Hibemicism,  and  fer- 
mented by  the  growing  leaven  of  democracy,  against  Pn>« 
testant  pride — Protestant  power — Protestant  avarice—' 
Protestant  insult — Protestant  menace:  at  last,  rendered 
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of  the  empire ;  when,  to  our  dismay  and  horror, 
it  is  now  again  suddenly  darkening  around  us/'^ 
We  cannot  but  fear  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  premier,  is  a  fatal  omen  to 
our  cause :  for  hitherto  he  has  but  too  often  ranked 
amongst  the  most  signal  of  our  opposers.  If  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  be  the  bigot  which  many 
imagine,,  our  fate  is  sealed  as  long  as  his  counsels 
prevail.  But  we  are  willing  to  hope  against  hope ; 
to  anticipate  the  strength  of  argument,  and  the 
influence  of  wisdom  and  expediency ;  and  to  expect 
that  the  new  circumstances  in  which  the  destinies 
of  the  empire  are  again  placed  in  his  hands,  will 
elevate  his  mind  to  the  level  of  those  beneficent 
and  liberal  ideas,  by  which  the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation  ought  alone  to  be  guided. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  looks  back  to 
the  brilliant  scenes  of  his  eventful  life,  he  will  see 
that  the  time  was,  when  he  thought  it  no  dishonour 

desperate,  it  is  aimed  against  Protestant  heresy ;  —  all 
painted  more  hideous  to  the  Hibemo-Catholic  eye,  because 
they  wear  the  colours  of  England,  the  traditional  and  irre- 
claimable oppressor..  To  this  complexion  things  move 
onward  rapidly.  The  40«.  freehold — that  God-send  of 
1793  —  has  left  one  chance  of  saving  the  empire,  by 
shewing  the  Catholics  that  they  hold  in  their  grasp  a 
weapon  which  cuts  mortally,  but  sheds  no  blood.-— Tiwie^, 
Aug.  1828. 
^'^  Jan.  1828. 
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to  hold  command  under  Catholic  sovereigns^ — ^to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  services  from  them,  and 
even  to  place  himself,  on  very  many  occasions, 
under  singular  obligations  to  those  whom  he  has 
since  declared  to  be  unworthy  of  their  hire.  Were 
it  not  for  his  Catholic  troops,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  never  gathered  one  solitary  laurel — 
for  all  the  laurels  which  he  wears  have  sprung 
from  their  valour,  and  have  been  watered  by  their 
blood ; — ^but  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
Catholic  governments,  he  had  never  been  carried 
forward  in  his  career ;— but  for  the  honours  heaped 
upon  him  by  Catholic  monarchs,  his  breast  had 
never  blazed  with  half  that  brilliancy  which  beams 
upon  it  now ;  and  many  of  those  high-sounding 
titles,  which  so  loudly  proclaim  his  glory  to  the 
world,  would  have  been  mute. 

If  justice,  gratitude,  and  wisdom  still  dwell  upon 
the  earth,  we  trust  that  the  day  will  soon  arrive 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  the  elevated 
station  which  he  now  holds,  a  station  far  more 
enviable  than  that  of  the  commander  of  the  proud- 
est army  in  Europe,  will  stand  forth  to  remove 
that  blemish  from  his  political  life,  of  having 
hitherto  left  unrequited  the  services  which  his 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  have  so  eminently  ren- 
dered him.  And  I  think  we  are  justified  in  this 
expectation,  by  the  noble  sentiments  which  his 
Grace,  not  many  months  ago,  expressed  in  par- 
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liament  upon  the  subject.  The  Duke  of  Wellmg- 
toa  still  holds  the  situation  under  the  crown^^^ 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  be  "  so  con- 
sonant to  his  feelings,  liking  it,  as  he  did,  from 
the  opportunities  which  \t  gave  htm  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  old  comrades  in  arms  .... 
which  enabled  him  to  recommend  to  the  notice 
of  his  Majesty  all  his  fotmer  friends  and  com- 
pwdons,  and  to  reward  them,  according  to  their 
merits,  for  the  eji^ertions  which  they  had  formerly 
made,  under  his  command,  in  the  field."  ^'^    Now, 


^'^  This  was  written  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
both  commander-in-chief  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

^'^  The  following  public  testimony  which  history  has 
transmitted  to  us,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinions 
on  the  propriety  and  justice  of  ''  cementing  a  general 
union  of  sentiment  among  all  classes  and  descriptions  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  support  of  the  established  con- 
stitution,'' ought  certainly  to  inspire  us  with  the  confident 
expectation,  that  the  same  wisdom  and  liheralityy  which 
distinguished  his  views  of  Irish  politics,  thirty-five  years 
ago,  will  likewise  constitute  the  characteristics  of  his 
grace's  administration  of  similar  affairs  now. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1793,  the  House  of  Commons 
being  met,  a  message  was  brought  from  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  which  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage : — ^^  I  have  it  in  particular  command  firom  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  reconunend  it  to  you  to  apply  yourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  such  measures  as  may  be  most  likely  to 
strengthen  and  cement  a  general  .union  of  sentiment 
among  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 


A  fljaifc  we  Mk  is,  iiuit  the  Duke,  lui  a  just,  a 
gntefnl^  and  an  JumoumUe  man,  win  ledeem  tliia 
piedge,«*^How  would  it  Jiot  brighten  all  his  fiunej 
and  erown  all  hia  honours,  thus  to. address  the 
House,  (upon  the  first  occasion  of  a  debate  on  the 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation,)  as  the  champion 
of  that  iU-&ted  .land,  for  whose  welfiuoe,  equally 
with  that  of  every  other  portion  of  die  empire^ 
his  sovere^  has  now  placed  the  reins  of  state  in 
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jeets,  in  support  of  the  established  constitution ;  with  this 
Tiew,  his  Majesty  tnistSy  that  the  situation  of  his  Ma)esty*s 
Catholic  snbjects  will  engage  your  serious  attention,  and 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  he  relies  on  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  his  parliament"  After  this  message  had 
been  read,  an  address,  which  was  an  echo  of  the  senti* 
ments  contained  in  the  recommendation  from  the  throne, 
was  agreed  to.  The  speech  of  the  Hon.  Grentleman  [now 
Dake  of  Wellington,]  who  seconded  the  address,  is  in 
page  five  of  the  13th  volume  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Debates,  and  is  thus  reported : — ^*  In  regard  to  what  has 
been  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  respect- 
ing onr  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  he  could  not 
repress  his  approbation  on  that  head :  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  and  he  trusted 
that  when  the  question  should  be  brought  forward  re* 
speeting  that  description  of  men,  that  they  would  lay  aside 
all  animosities,  and  act  with  moderation  and  dignity,  and 
not  with  the  fury  and  violence  of  partisans.*'  fSee  Mr. 
ShieTs  speech  at  the  late  aggregate  meeting  qf  the  Catholic 
^flfekmdj 
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his  hands ;  a  land  which,  while  it  gave  him  birth, 
has  also  the  merit  of  having  been  the  fostering 
parent  of  those  companions  in  arms  of  whose  ser- 
vices he  speaks  so  feelingly,  and  for  whose  reward 
he  is  so  impatient. 

''  My  Lords ;  in  presenting  myself  to  your  lord- 
ships as  the  advocate  of  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed to  your  consideration,  I  am  only  indulging 
in  the  pleasing  task  of  discharging  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude, which  has  long  weighed  heavy  upon  me; 
for,  independently  of  the  indisputable  policy  of 
uniting  aU  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  a 
common  participation  of  the  blessings  of  the  con- 
stitution,— and  for  other  reasons,  which  I  leave 
to  be  argued  by  other  noble  lords, — I  owe  too 
much,  as  an  individual,  to  the  Catholics  of  this 
empire,  and  to  those  of  several  foreign  states, 
not  to  avail  myself  with  eagerness  of  every 
opportunity  of  advocating  these  claims,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  justice  to  the  one,  and  as  a  grateful  return 
of  enlightened  liberality  towards  the  other.  It  is 
already  well  known  to  your  lordships,  that  of  the 
troops  which  our  Gracious  Sovereign  did  me  the 
honour  to  entrust  to  my  command  at  various  periods 
during  the  war ;  a  war  undertaken  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  happy  institutions  and 
independance  of  the  country;  that  at  least  one 
half  were  Roman  Catholics.  My  lords,  when  I 
call  your  recollection  to  this  fact,  I  am  sure  all 
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farther  eulogy  is  unnecessary.  Your  lordships 
are  well  aware  for  what  length  of  period,  and  under 
what  difficult  circumstances^  they  maintained  the 
empire  buoyant  upon  the  flood  which  overwhelmed 
the  thrones,  and  wrecked  the  institutions  of  every 
other  people ;  how  they  kept  alive  the  only  spark 
of  freedom  which  was  left  unextinguished  in 
Europe ;  and  how,  by  unprecedented  efforts,  they 
at  length  placed  us,  not  only  far  above  danger,  but 
at  an  elevation  of  prosperity  for  which  we  had 
hardly  dared  to  hope.  These,  my  lords,  are  sacred 
and  imperative  titles  to  a  nation's  gratitude.  My 
lords,  it  is  become  quite  needless  for  me  to  assure 
you,  that  I  have  invariably  found  my  Roman  Ca- 
tholic soldiers  as  patient  under  privations,  as  eager 
for  the  combat,  and  as  brave  and  determined  in 
the  field,  as  any  other  portion  of  his  majesty's 
troops ;  and  in  point  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
their  king  and  country,  I  am  quite  certain  they 
have  never  been  surpassed.  I  claim  no  merit  in 
admitting  that  others  might  have  guided  the  storm 
of  battle  as  skilfully  as  myself:  we  have  only  to 
recur  to  the  annals  of  our  military  achievements 
to  be  convinced,  that  few  indeed  of  our  command- 
ers have  not  known  how  to  direct  the  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  their  troops,  and  to  shed  fresh  glories 
round  the  British  name.  But,  my  lords,  while  we 
are  free  to  acknowledge  this,  we  must  also  confess, 
that  without  Catholic  blood  and  Catholic  valour, 
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no  victory  could  ever  have  been  obtained ;  and 
the  first  military  talents  in  Europe  might  have 
been  exerted  in  vain^  at  the  head  of  half  an  army. 
My  lords,  if  on  the  eve  of  any  of  those  hard-fought 
days  on  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  command 
them,  I  had  thus  addressed  my  Roman  Catholic 
troops :  ''  You  well  know  that  your  country  either 
so  suspects  your  loyalty,  or  so  dislikes  your  reli- 
gion, that  she  has  not  yet  thought  proper  to  admit 
you  amongst  the  ranks  of  her  free  citizens ;  if,  on 
that  account,  you  deem  it  an  act  of  injustice  on 
her  part  to  require  you  to  shed  your  blood  in  her 
defence,  you  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw :"  I  am 
quite  sure,  my  lords,  that,  however  bitter  the  re- 
collections which  it  awakened,  they  would  have 
spumed  the  alternative  with  indignation ;  for  the 
hour  of  danger  and  of  glory,  is  the  hour  in  which 
the  gallant,  the  generous-hearted  Irishman,  best 
knows  his^  duty,  and  is  most  determined  to  perform 
it.  But  if,  my  lords,  it  had  been  otherwise :  if  they 
had  chosen  to  desert  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
embarked;  though  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
would  undoubtedly  have  maintained  the  honour  of 
the  British  arms ;  yet,  as  I  have  just  said,  no  efforts 
of  theirs  could  ever  have  crowned  us  with  victory. 
Yes,  my  lords,  it  is  mainly  to  the  Irish  Catholic 
that  we  all  owe  our  proud  pre-eminence  in  our 
military  career ;  and  that  I,  personally,  am  indebted 
for  the  laurels  with  which  you  have  been  pleased 


to  deoontaf  my  brow, — ^fidr  the  honours  which  yoti 
hKwe  so  bouBtifiilly  lavished  on  me, — and  for  the 
mrfiane  (I  prize  it  above  all  other  rewards)  which 
aqr  coimtry,  in  its  generous  kindness,  has  bestowed 
upon;  me.  I  cannot  but  feel,  my  lords,  that  you 
yoofselveshave  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  placing 
tills  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  upon  me,  greater, 
perhsfM,  than  has  ever  Mien  to  the  lot  of  any  in- 
dividual; and  however  flattering  the  circumstance, 
it  ofitmi  places  me  in  a  very  painful  situation. 
Whenever  I  meet  (and  it  is  almost  an  every-day 
occurrence,)  with  any  of  those  brave  men  who,  in 
common  with  others,  are  the  object  of  this  Bill, 
and  who  have  so  often  borne  me  on  the  tide  of 
victory ;  when  I  see  them  still  branded  with  the 
imputation  of  a  divided  allegiance,  still  degraded 
beneath  the  lowest  menial,  and  still  proclaimed 
unfit  to  enter  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution, 
I  £Bel  almost  ashamed  of  the  honours  which  have 
been  lavished  upon  me:  I  feel  that  though  the 
mmt  was  theirs,  what  was  so  freely  given  to  me, 
was  unjustly  denied  to  them ;  that  /  had  reaped, 
though  they  had  sown ;  that  they  had  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  but  that  the  wages  and 
repose  were  mine  alone.  My  lords,  it  is  indeed  to 
me  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that  of  the  many 
brave  o£Bcers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion, 
some  of  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  bring  to  the 
notiee  of  the  country,  in  relating  the  honourable 
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services  they  have  perfonned,  not  one  has  risen  to 
any  eminence  in  his  profession.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed^  that  either  talent  or  merit  is  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  Protestantism :  attached  as  I  am 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  I  cannot  give  her  that 
monopoly.  No  man,  my  lords,  has  had  more  ex- 
perience to  the  contrary  than  myself.  Entrusted 
with  the  command  of  two  Catholic  armies,  I  soon 
found  that,  with  similar  advantages,  they  were 
quite  equal  to  our  own.  The  same  hatred  of 
tyranny,  the  same  love  of  liberty,  the  same  uncon- 
querable spirit,  pervaded  both  the  soldier  and 
the  peasant  of  those  two  Catholic  states.  I  even 
found  amongst  them  Irishmen,  whom  the  intoler- 
ance of  our  laws  had  driven  to  shed  the  lustre  of 
their  talents  over  a  foreign  clime. 

*'  It  now  becomes  me,  my  lords,  to  speak  of  the 
liberality  which  I  experienced  from  their  hands. 
Notwithstanding  that  I  dissented  from  the  religion 
of  the  state,  it  was  never  made  a  preliminary  that 
I  should  abjure  my  own  creed,  and  conform  to 
another ;  (and  why  should  I  demand  this  sacrifice 
from  those  who  are  now  only  petitioning  your  lord- 
ships for  similar  opportunities  of  serving  their  coun- 
try?)— ^neither  my  known  denial  of  the  doctrines 
of  Transubstantiation,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  presented  the  smallest  obstacle  to  my  ad- 
vancement ; — neither  my  merit  nor  my  capacity 
were  weighed  in  the  scale  of  speculative  belief  in 
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Td^ioos  tenets :  it  was  my  country,  and  not  my 
fiddly  that  was  my  title  to  approyal : — ^I  was  an 
accredited  del^;ate  from  the  British  empire,  and 
ihai  was  sufficient.  I  was  entrusted  with  the  sup 
pieme  command  ofall  their  forces;  Iwasadmitted 
to  their  councils ;  I  was  called  upon  for  my  opinicm 
in  the  senate ;  and  for  the  services  which  I  was 
fortunately  enabled  to  render  them,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  prodigality  of  the  reward.  The  highest 
honours,  the  most  mumficent  donations,  and  per- 
haps the  most  splendid  presents  that  ever  were 
bestowed  upon  a  subject,  were  all  showered  down 
upon  me,  with  the  most  generous  profusion.  Every 
succeeding  service  was  met  with  a  fresh  eagerness 
of  reward ;  and,  in  countries  super-eminently  Ca- 
tholic, I  was  loaded  with  benefits  only  equalled  by 
those  bestowed  upon  me  by  our  own  Protestant 
legislature.  Indeed,  there  was  not  a  Catftolic  state 
in  Europe,  which  was  not  emulous  to  overpower 
me  with  honourable  distinctions,  and  to  place  me 
under  an  imperative  obligation  to  it.  I  feel  it, 
therefore,  my  lords,  to  bean  act  of  the  purest  justice 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  only  reciprocal  liberality 
on  the  other,  to  lend  my  most  fervent  and  cordial 
support  to  the  measure  now  before  you — ^to  open  to 
my  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  the  same  road  to 
preferment  along  which  /  have  been  so  generously 
borne ; — ^and  to  display  to  continental  Europe  our 
determination  to  follow  the  example  she  has  set 
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UB,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  reign  of  bigotry  and 
exclusion  for  ever.  My  lords^  it  is  a  great  addi- 
tional gratification  to  me,  to  advocate  these  prin- 
ciples, in  conjunction  with  a  distinguished  member 
of  my  family,  so  lately  at  the  head  of  the  goyem*- 
ment  of  his  native  country ;  a  country  ever  dear 
to  me  from  the  recollections  of  my  infancy,  the 
memory  of  her  wrongs,  and  the  bravery  of  her 
people.  I  glory,  my  lords,  in  the  name  of  Ireland, 
and  it  is  the  highest  pleasure  I  can  ambition,  to 
be  thus  united  with  the  rest  of  my  kindred,  in  the 
grateful  task  of  closing  the  wounds  which  seven 
centuries  of  misgovemment  have  inflicted  upon 
that  unfortunate  land." 


September,  1828. 
The  brilliant  opportunity  has  occurred,  but  has 
been  sufifered  to  pass,  without  placing  the  civic 
crown  upon  the  laurelled  temples  of  the  premier. 
He  has  invited  us,  however,  to  sport  in  a  ^eam 
of  hope,  and  to  direct  our  views  to  brighter  pros- 
pects. ^'  Cease  to  agitate,  and  perhaps  something 
may  be  done,"  certainly  indicates  the  possibility  of 
an  adjustment.  It  proclaims  to  us  that  the  war 
is  no  longer  one  of  extermination ;  the  flag  of  truce 
is  sent  forth  into  our  camp,  and  we  are  summoned 
to  consider  upon  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  If 
the  offer  be  not  made  in  a  spirit  of  munificent 
liberality,  the  invitation  to  a  parley  shows  at  least 


8  wOlk^pneBs  to  withdraw^  with  what  adyantages 
they  may,  from  a  positioii  which  they  b^in  to  find 
incapable  of  defence. 

Thefe  is  a  degree  of  chivahroas  generosity  in 
yiriding  to  the  prayer  of  a  people  in  the  attitude 
of  supplication :  justice  receives  additional  lustre 
when  she  moves  without  the  impulse  of  necessity ; 
wisdom  is  adorned,  and  prudence  is  exalted  in 
value,  when,  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  the 
mmedy  is  applied  without  waiting  for  the  hazards 
of  accumulated  evil.  But  the  period  when  such 
deeds  as  these  might  have  been  achieved,  is  gone, 
never  to  return.  The  prayer  of  supplication  so 
long  preferred,  but  so  long  slighted  and  rejected, 
is  converted  into  a  stern  demand :  where  justice 
should  have  stepped  in  unbidden,  she  is  now 
dragged  in  by  force :  where  danger  was  only  dis- 
cernible in  the  distance  by  the  keen  and  watchftd 
eye  of  prophetic  wisdom,  she  now  stalks  forth  in 
^ant  form,  rending  the  air  with  her  forebodings, 
and  filling  the  whole  soul  with  apprehension.  Oh  t 
that  we  may  heed  the  warning  which  she  pro- 
claims so  loudly  and  so  distinctly. 

The  hand  of  the  Orangeman  is  on  his  sword, 
threatening  to  uphold  by  force  what  he  does  not 
even  pretend  to  defend  by  argument.  Should  he 
have  the  temerity  to  draw  it,  not  a  drop  of  Orange 
blood  will  be  left  in  Ireland.  Its  stain  alone  will 
remain  to  cry  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  those 
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of  our  rulers  who  have  urged  on  the  catastrophe^ 
and  especially  upon  that  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton^ who  will  have  been  principally  instrumental 
in  leading  this  contest  to  such  an  issue.  Neither 
is  it  surprising  that^  in  their  expiring  efforts^  these 
men  should  have  betrayed  to  us  the  inmost  recesses 
of  their  hearts :  Quern  perdere  vult  Deus,  prius 
dementat.  They  have  told  us  that  they  would 
prefer  the  arrogance  of  dominion  over  the  rem- 
nant of  a  nation^ — over  a  few  surviving  slaves  after 
a  scene  of  carnage  and  devastation^ — to  the  tran- 
quil and  extended  happiness  of  millions^  when  that 
happiness  is  to  be  won  by  an  equality  of  rights^ 
and  by  the  extinction  of  an  odious  monopoly. 
They  have  told  us  that  the  light  of  justice  shall 
never  pierce  their  hearts;  that  they  will  never 
listen  to  the  voice  of  peace ;  that  they  will  never 
conquer  their  ruling  passion^  but  will  satiate  it  to 
the  full.  They  tell  us,  in  fine,  that  the  people  are 
to  be  slaves,  and  they  are  to  be  tyrants ;  that  the 
people  are  to  pay,  and  they  are  to  receive ;  that 
the  people  are  to  sow,  and  they  are  to  reap, — as 
long  as  there  are  slaves  to  labour,  and  tyrants  to 
be  task-masters.  It  is  in  their  true  character  that 
they  have  now  appealed  to  the  people  of  England, 
who  have  only  needed  this  uplifting  of  the  curtain, 
to  behold  them  in  their  real  forms ;  and  in  their 
folly  and  presumption,  they  court  the  gaze  of  the 
whole  world,  while  they  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
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imquity^  wad  eonsigii  themselves  to  the  execrati<»i 
of  mankind.  But  the  people  of  England  will  haye 
no  part  with  them, — ^they  will  never  consent  that 
the  blood  of  the  braye  should  flow  in  such  an  un- 
hallowed cause, — ^they  will  neyer  belieye  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  devastate  one- third  of  the  empire 
with  sword  and  famine,  to  annihilate  their  re- 
sources, to  waste  their  strength  in  internal  dissen- 
siona,  to  expose  themselves  defenceless  to  the  con- 
tempt and  hostility  of  their  neighbours.  No; 
th^  will  sooner  decree  the  extinction  of  Orange- 
ism  ;  they  will  rather  aid  the  gigantic  efforts  of  a 
whole  people,  grown  too  big  for  their  chains,  and 
too  strong  for  their  bondage,  to  overturn  that 
proud,  selfish,  obstinate,  vindictive,  and  tyrannical 
ascendancy,  which  has  so  long  been  the  bane  of 
England  and  the  curse  of  Ireland.  The  conquest 
will  be  easy :  let  us  not  calculate  the  strength  of 
the  ascendancy  faction  by  its  apparent  tenacity  of 
life.  The  dying  struggles  of  a  reptile  are  more 
convulsive  than  the  expiring  agonies  of  a  lion. 
That  a  handful  of  miserable  bigots,  besotted  with 
indulgence  and  blinded  by  self-love,  should  strut, 
and  fret,  and  vapour  in  the  impotence  of  their 
rage,  is  only  consistent  with  the  folly  by  which 
they  have  so  long  been  guided.  Whether  this 
innate  folly  is  to  accomplish  their  ruin  by  an  act 
of /elo  de  se,  or  whether  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  to  have  the  honour  of  adding  one  more  to  his 
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triumphs^  by  annihilating  this  pigmy  race  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  a  few  coming  months  will  de- 
tennine.  But  the  merit  of  destroying  them,  happy 
as  the  achievement  would  be,  would  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  glory  of  restoring  a  whole  nation,  sick 
with  the  fatal  malady  of  tyrannic  misrule,  to 
liberty  and  life.  This  splendid  triumph  is  still 
within  the  grasp  of  the  gallant  duke :  if  he  desire 
immortality,  he  may  now  insure  it.  In  the  joy  of 
her  liberation,  Ireland  will  forget  that  she  was 
ever  straitened; — ^in  her  new-bom  happiness  she 
will  cease  to  remember  that  she  was  ever  miser- 
able ; — ^the  reign  of  love  will  obliterate  the  domi- 
nion of  terror; — an  exuberance  of  generous  feeling 
will  absorb  all  the  bitter  recollections  of  her  for- 
mer wrongs;  and  the  rising  generation  will  hail 
him  as  their  deliverer  and  regenerator,  and  hand 
him  down  to  posterity,  not  only  as  the  first 
captain  of  the  age,  but  as  the  Saviour  of  his 
Country. 
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As  those  parts  of  the  Oaths  and  Declarations  re- 
quired of  members  of  Parliament^  which  touch  upon 
oontroyerted  points  of  Religion,  form  the  biisis  of 
this  discussion^  I  will  begin  with  the  tenets  recited 
therein,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  there  introduced. 

The  Oaths  and  Declarations  to  which  we  object, 
are  as  follows : — 

"And  I  do  declare.  That  no  Foreign  Prince, 
Person,  Prelate,  State,  or  Potentate,  hath,  or  ought 
to  haye,  any  Jurisdiction,  Power,  Superiority,  Pre- 
eminence, or  Authority,  Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual, 
within  this  Realm.'' 


THE  TEST  DECLARATION. 


''  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  Pre- 
sence of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare.  That  I 
do  believe,  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
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Supper^  there  is  not  any  Transubstantiation  of  the 
Elements  of  Bread  and  Wine  into  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christy  at  or  after  the  Consecration 
thereof,  by  any  person  whatsoever ;  and  that  the 
Invocation  or  Adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or 
any  other  Saint,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as 
they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are 
superstitious  and  idolatrous.  And  I  do  solemnly, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare. 
That  I  do  make  this  Declaration,  and  every  Part 
thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  Sense  of  the 
Words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are  commonly  under- 
stood by  English  Protestants/' 

I  will  observe,  in  passing,  that  we  are  hereby 
called  upon  not  only  to  renounce  Catholicity,  but 
to  swear  to  a  belief  in  doctrines,  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  commonly  understood  by  English 
Protestants;  hence  the  necessity  of  not  only 
shewing — Why  we  cannot  renounce  our  own  Faith, 
but  also — Why  we  cannot  renounce  it  in  favour  of 
other  tenets,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  embrace 
in  its  stead. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  cannot  either 
conform  to  Protestantism,  or  take  the  Oaths  in 
question,  inasmuch  as  both  call  upon  me  to  declare, 
that  no  Foreign  Prelate  hath,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  or  Pre-eminence,  with- 
in this  Realm:  Whereas,  I  do  solemnly  and 
smcerely  profess,  and  am  ready  to  attest  it  with  an 
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wlli^thatl  flnnlj  and  truly  believe  in  the  Primaey 
«f  fhe  sncoesBor  of  St  Peter^  as  r^^ted  by  the 
wages  and  Oanonsofthe  Catholic  Church. 
.  The  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  Christian 
iMnid  was  conferred  upon  St  Peter^  by  these 
iforda  of  our  Saviour : — Thau  art  Peter  [[a  rock)], 
mid  wp<m  this  rock  ImU  build  my  chmrch  ;  and 
the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ; 
and  I  wiU  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven/^^  and  again :  Feed  my  lamhs^  feed 
my  sheepS^^  There  is  scarcely  any  instance  in 
wUch  St  Peter  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writ* 
ings  without  a  marked  pre-eminence  being  shown 
to  him  over  the  other  apostles ;  and  consequently 
oyer  the  church  of  Christ,  which  they  then  con- 
stituted, or  at  least  represented.  He  is  the  only 
ime  to  whom  the  keys,  the  emblems  of  authority 
and  jurisdiction,  were  given, — ^the  only  one  for 
whom  Christ  prayed  singly,  that  being  stedfast  in 
his  faith,  he  might  confirm  his  brethren,  as  if  upon 
him  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  reposed; — ^he 
alone  is  designated  a  Rock,  the  foundation,  as  it 
were,  of  a  great  edifice ; — ^he  alone,  by  special  and 
appointment,  is  entrusted  with  the  duties 


^•^  St.  Matt.  xvi.  18,19.— N.  B.  The  texts  and  refer- 
bom  Seripture  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the 
Donay  Tersion  of  the  Bible. 
^^^  St.  John,  xxL  16, 17. 
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of  a  shepherd^  commanded  to  feed  the  lambs  and 
the  sheep  of  Christy  and  to  guide  both  the  priest- 
hood and  the  people.  This  supreme  dominion, 
this  spiritual  superiority  (and  I  beg  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  spiritual,  since  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  this  world ^^^^  to  which 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors  were  regularly  inducted 
by  so  many  titles,  consists  in  a  right  of  general 
superintendence  over  all  orders  of  the  hierarchy ; 
it  is  an  authority  to  see  that  the  faith  which  is 
preached,  is  that  which  was  revealed  by  the  Al- 
mighty and  delivered  to  us  by  his  Church :  it  is  a 
commission  to  guard  the  purity  of  religion,  the 
morality  of  its  pastors,  and  the  integrity  of  its  dis- 
cipline. ''The  visible  head  is  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  visible  unity,'* — to  continue  and  connect 
the  chain  of  faith,  for  the  discovery  and  condem- 
nation of  heresy,  and  for  the  due  observance  of 
canonical  discipline.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the 
spiritual  supremacy  by  divine  institution,  and  that 
only  to  be  exercised  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  acts  of  general  councils  and  the  canons  and 
usages  of  the  church.^**^  To  the  bishop  of  Rome 
we  owe  a  spiritual  obedience  as  to  the  successor 


''>^S^.J(>An,xviii.  36. 

^'^  On  this  head  of  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
the  Council  of  Trent  issued  no  ordinance ;  but  because  in 
the  general  Council  of  Florence,  convened  in  1439,  in  order 
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of  St.  Peter,  not  an  allegiance  as  to  a  temporal 
flovereign  ;  and  that  spiritual  obedience  is  limited 
to  the  points  just  mentioned.  Our  temporal  obe- 
dience to  magistrates  and  rulers  is  commanded  and 
regulated  by  the  same  authority '^'^  which  imposes 

to  unite  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches^  the  point  was 
fully  decided,  I  shall  here  insert  the  decree  of  that 
council. 

"  Moreover  we  define,  that  the  holy  apostolic  see,  and 
the  Roman  bishop,  has  the  primacy  over  all  the  earth ; 
and  that  he  is  the  successor  of  the  blessed  Peter,  the  prince 
of  the  apostles,  the  true  vicar  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the 
whole  church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians ; 
and  that  to  him,  in  the  person  of  the  blessed  Peter,  was 
committed  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  full  power  of 
feeding,  directing,  and  governing  the  universal  church 
in  such  manner  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Acts  of  general 
councils,  and  in  the  holy  canons."*  Definitio  S,  (Ecumen. 
Synod.  Florent.  Cone.  Gen.  T.  xiii.  p.  515. 

^'^  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers ;  for  there 
is  no  power  but  from  God  ......And  they  that  resist,  purchase 

to  themselves  damnation."  Rom.  xiii.  1,2.  '^  Be  ye  sub- 
ject to  every  human  creature  for  God's  sake ;  whether  it 
be  to  the  king  as  excelling,  or  to  governors  as  sent  by 
him."  1  PeteTy  ii.  13, 14.  "  Render  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.'^^ 
St.  Matt.  xxii.  21. 

So  strongly  is  the  duty  of  civil  obedience  enjoined  by 
the  law  of  Grod,  and  by  the  same  law  which  commands 

*  Kad*  ov  TpoTKOv  Kai  IV  TOiQ  irpaKTiKoic  Tuy  oiKHfitriKwy  ffvro^wv, 
icu  iy  Toi^  tepoig  Kuyoai  tiaXafiftayirai. 
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a  spiritual  obedience  to  spiritual  superiors ;  to  both 
we  owe  a  like  submission^  but  both  are  separate  and 
independent  of  each  other/^^  As  the  church  was 
built  to  endure  for  ever^  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  worldi^^  so,  unquestionably,  the  government 
which  Christ  appointed  for  it,  was  to  be  co-existent 
with  it.  A  supreme  head,  a  centre  of  unity,  is 
indeed  much  more  necessary  now  to  preserve  one 
faith  and  one  baptism/ ^^  in  the  midst  of  heresy  and 
schism,  than  when  the  world  was  filled  with  in- 
spired teachers  in  the  persons  of  the  apostles.  It 
is  the  exercise  of  this  supreme  spiritual  authority, 
which  has  handed  down  to  us  both  the  faith  and 
morality  of  these  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  pure 
and  untainted  through  a  course  of  more  than 
1800  years;  and  it  is  the  want  of  this  power, 
lawfully  obtained  and  authoritatively  administered, 
that  has  produced  all  those  mad  and  foolish  here- 
sies, the  prolific  growth  of  protestantism,  which, 
like  so  many  poisonous  plants,  have  banished  al- 
most every  wholesome  fruit  from  those  portions 
of  the  garden  of  Christianity  in  which  they  have 
taken  root.      There  is  no  blasphemy  however 

our  spiritual  obedience  to  the  church:  ^^ He  that  will  not 
hear  the  Churchy  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican^    St,  Matt,  xviii.  17. 

^^^  See  Appendix,  No.  EX.  for  some  excellent  observer 
tions  on  the  Spiritual  Supremacy. 

<^>  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  ^"^  Ephes.  iv.  5. 
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wicked^  no  immorality^  however  monstrous^  but^  at 
wme  period  or  in  some  country,  it  haa  formed 
part  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  sectarianism.  Into 
such  absurd  impieties  has  the  reasoning  pride  qf 
wum  beguiled  him,  and  into  such  excesses  has  he 
been  hurried  by  his  disobedience  to  legitimate 
authority ! 

But  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  Church  of 
England. — So  necessary  did  her  foimders  and  her 
patrons  consider  a  spiritual  supremacy  in  their 
ehurch  ^'  to  support  the  unity  of  faith  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  Christian  discipline,"^'^  that  they  estab- 
lished it  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  But  so 
strange  an  anomaly  as  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  a 
layman,  a  child,  or  a  woman,  and  that  too  usurped 
from  those  to  whom  it  had  been  formdly  entrusted 
by  the  divine  authority,  could  never  answer  the 
purpose  of  repressing  error  and  reforming  abuses. 
Unlawful  authority  seldom  enforces  submission. 
From  the  moment  that  the  monarch  forcibly 
wrested  this  power  from  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  placed  it  in  his  own  rapacious  hands ;  from 
that  moment  all  unity  disappeared.  The  chiefs  of 
the  state,  entangled  as  they  generally  are,  with  the 
cares  J  the  riches  ^  and  the  pleasures  of  this  life/*'^ 

^"^  Preamble  of  several  Acts  of  Parliamefit.  See  Sermons 
after  Pentecost,  withillustrationSyS^c,  Vol.  i.  p]),  140.  <Sjr6-. 
f'^  St  Luke  viii.  14. 
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had  the  weakness  to  acquiesce  in  so  glaring  and 
monstrous  an  usurpation^  and  the  whole  nation 
became,  like  the  great  multitude  mentioned  in  ^he 
Scriptures,  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd.  (St. 
Mark  vi.  34.)  Each  individual  ranged  at  large  in 
the  fields  of  speculative  belief— he  spumed  at  the 
ridiculous  assumption  of  spiritual  pre-eminence  by 
a  civil  magistrate,  and  instead  of  obeying  his  man- 
dates, each  one,  in  imitation  of  the  monarch,  took 
the  same  authority  upon  himself,  and  thereafter 
placed  the  foundations  of  his  faith  upon  the  totter- 
ing basis  of  private  interpretation.  The  evils  which 
followed  have  been  thus  forcibly  described  by  a 
learned  and  eloquent  pastor  of  the  Catholic 
Church : — 

^'  Spite  of  royal  mandates,  of  royal  canons,  and 
royal  censures,  error  in  every  varied,  versatile,  and 
frightful  form,  continued  to  erect  new  temples ;  and 
the  nation  presented  to  the  astonished  world  a  scene 
of  folly,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  striking  and 
preposterous,  as  any  that  curiosity  can  trace  in 
the  lengthened  annals  of  fanaticism.  Such  were 
the  consequences  of  pretending  to  enforce  unity 
of  belief  by  means  which  Revelation  has  not  sanc- 
tioned."    (Sermons  after  Pentecost^  p.  142.) 

Such  were  the  miserable  effects  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  unlawful  power,  and  of  rebellion  to  just 
authority.  The  almost  universal  conflict  of  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  the  swarm  of  meeting-houses 
of  every  description  which  still  continue  to  spring 
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op  axound  vta,  will  enable  us  to  jadge  whether  time 
hat  diminished  the  fruits  of  such  a  system. 

But,  fiiUy  satisfied  of  my  utter  inability  to  offer 
any  thing  in  illustration  of  this  doctrine  of  the 
q[»iritual  supremacy^-^a  doctrine  so  important  in 
itself,  and  against  which  the  Test  is  so  pointedly 
directed^ — at  all  equal  to  the  following  eloquent 
and  spirited  argument  of  the  titular  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin :  I  will  insert  the  observa- 
tions of  that  talented  and  learned  Prelate,  without 
ftnther  comment.^''' 

''  But  where,*"  says  he,  ^^  there  is  question  of  the 
promise  of  the  keys  to  Peter,  and  of  the  command 
given  to  him  to  feed  the  lambs,  the  sheep,  the 
whole  flock  of  God,  then  antiquity,  like  a  torrent, 
sweeps  away  all  opposition,  every  obstacle  which  a 
perverse  sophistry  would,  at  any  period,  oppose  to 
the  supremacy  of  this  Apostle.  All  the  Fathers, 
for  I  know  of  no  exception,  consider  him  as  repre- 
senting the  whole  Church,  and  receiving  from 
Christ,  in  his  own  single  person,  the  keys  or  power 
of  its  government,  to  be  exercised  by  himself  and 
by  his  brethren,  with  due  subordination  to  him  aa 
chief  or  head.'' 

Here  the  writer  introduces  his  authorities ;  for 

^'^  See  also  an  admirable  and  elaborate  disquisition  on 
the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  temporal  and  spi- 
litnal  aathority  of  the  Popes,  in  the  2nd  Vol.  of  Evidences 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Machale, 
mother  highly  talented  prelate  of  the  Irish  Church. 
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i<4iich  I  must  refer  the  reader  ta  the  wefik  itself, 
as  they  are  too  numerous  for  insertion  here.  He 
then  proceeds : 

^  But  why  is  this  venerable  host  of  primitive 
pastors  and  doctors  drawn  forth  in  order  to  prove 
the  primacy  or  supremacy  of  Peter?  Why,  be- 
cause for  my  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
back  the  minds  of  readers  to  the  primitive  form 
of  the  Church,  and  to  the  ground-work  of  Clnrist- 
ianity,  which  in  these  times  of  religious  intem- 
perance and  fanaticism,  seem  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. Political  economy,  or  the  art  of  founding 
joint^stock  companies,  are  scarcely  the  subjects 
at  present  of  less  rational  speculation  than  the  Tes^ 
tament  or  religion  of  Jesus  Christ... One  creates  a 
company  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  another 
for  enlightening  the  Hindoos,  a  third  undertakes 
to  instruct  the  Blacks  who  border  on  the  Cape,  a 
fourth  will  emancipate  from  spiritual  despotism 
the  slaves  in  Barbadoes,  or  the  more  miserable 
Irish ;  one  proclaims  the  necessity  of  Prelates,  and 
boasts  of  the  beauty  of  his  liturgy ;  a  second  says, 
liturgies  embarrass  the  spirit  in  its  flight,  and  why 
should  those  made  free  by  Christ  be  subjected  to 
the  rule  of  Bishops  ?  One  system  of  religion  is 
suited  to  the  wealthy  and  the  proud,  having  order, 
pomp,  and  ceremony ;  the  other,  coarse,  irregular, 
and  loud,  fitted  to  the  peasant  or  mechanic.  The 
word  of  Qod,  the  Bible,  is  on  the  lips  of  all; 
the  right  and  power  of  private  judgment  are 


wofMHttably  eztottesd-^the  saoaments  are  nch 
H^eeted — the  Bibiifitary  anpenNsded-^aiid  whilst 
finiatieiBiB.  thuB  burns  on  the  surfiuse,  immoral- 
ily  weighs  upon  the  hearty  whilsfc  infidelity, 
secntly  and?eilentiy  adYanmng^  .prepares  to  erect 
its  standard  on^  the  ruins  whi^  this  fimaticism 
will  have  made.  If  men  do  not  return  to  first 
pimcjples^  and  arrest  thdr  minds  in  their  present 
eaorsei  if  they  do  not  review  the  Christian  refif^ 
gicm,  not  as  presented  id  the  passing  dedamationa 
of  the  day>  but  as  it  was  origina&y  established  by 
the  Spirit  of  iSod^  no  gift  of  prophe^  is  required 
to  fi>resee  how  lamentable  are  the  results  wUdi 
press  upon  us.  To  bring  back  the  public  atten- 
tion, th«a,  to  the  consideration  of  the  leading 
maxims  of  the  primitive  Churchy  is  deserving  at 
least  of  an  efibrt^  but  besides  this  motive,  it  was 
necessary  for  my  special  purpose  to  show  how 
unity  (so  essential  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,)  was. 
preserved  in  the  immense  society  of  true  believers. 

^'  It  was  with  this  view  prindpally  that  I  endear 
vour^d  to  demonstrate  that  a  primacy  was  given 
to'  St.  Peter — a  prerc^ative  which  vested  him  vrith 
power  as  extensive  as  the Church,and  which  might, 
and  oqght  when  necessary,  be  exercised  over  every 
sheep  within  the  fold  of  Christ,  of.  whatever  rank 
or  order. 

''  The  language  of  the  Redeemer,  as  quoted  by 
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me,  from  the  16th  chapter  of  his  gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  shews  of  itself  that  the  authority 
given  to  Peter  was  to  last  as  lonjg  as  the  Church, 
for  if  he  were  made  the  foundation  of  it  after 
Christ,  the  rock  on  which  it  was  built,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious,  that  as  long  as  the  superstructure 
lasted,  the  foundation  could  not  be  removed ;  in 
other  words,  that  as  long  as  a  Church  was  to  re- 
main on  earth,  the  authority  given  to  Peter  should 
continue  to  it, — that  so  long  as  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  or  city  of  God,  continued  in  this  world, 
so  long  should  some  person  be  vested  with  the 
keys  of  government, — that  as  long  as  there  would 
be  a  fold  of  sheep  and  lambs,  so  long  there  should 
be  a  pastor  to  feed  them  in  the  place  of  Peter; — in 
finCj  that  as  long  as  the  faithful  were  to  be  one 
body,  saying  the  same  thing,  and  not  having  divi- 
sions among  them,  so  long  there  should  be  some 
person  vested  with  power  to  enforce  obedience — 
to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the  body — ^to  publish 
its  acts — ^to  institute  or  sanction  its  officers — to 
preach  and  cause  to  be  preached  the  doctrines  of 
Christ — ^to  dispense  and  cause  to  be  dispensed  the 
mysteries  of  God,  that  so  the  people  might  obey 
their  prelates  and  be  subject  to  them,  that  the 
prelates  might  not  lord  it  over  the  people,  but  be 
made  patterns  to  them  from  the  heart ;  in  fine, 
that  all  might  have  one  faith,  and  not  be  tossed 
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aboQl  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  but  be  kqpt 
united  in  that  conunon  charity,  which  is  the  great 
aoiuoe,  as  it  is  the  bond,  of  perfection. 

•^  Bat  fhia  consequence,  however  plain  and  n^ 
oamary — ^however  spontaneously  flowing  from  the 
very  source  of  Christianity,  yet  it  has  been  con- 
tradicted, and  seldom  more  violently,  or  at  least 
less  temperately,  than  at  the  present  day.  The 
fimous  men  who  now  agitate  this  country,  seem 
to  know  that  the  sword  and  the  law  could  not  have 
been  drawn,  or,  if  drawn,  could  not  have  been 
widded  with  such  deadly  effect  against  the  hofy 
and  ancient  religion  of  these  islands,  if  that  reli- 
gion had  not  first  been  decried,  abused,  and  mar 
ligned,  until  it  appeared  to  the  multitude  a  very 
moral  monster.  '  From  the  sole  of  its  foot/  like 
its  founder, '  to  the  top  of  its  head,  there  was  no 
soundness  in  it;'  it  was  buffetted,  abused,  spit 
upon ;  it  was  covered  with  a  mantle  of  derision ; 
it  was  scourged,  and  drenched  with  vinegar  and 
gall ;  the  waters  of  affliction  entered  into  its  very 
soul :  and  it  was,  when  thus  disfigured  by  a  clap 
morons  rabble,  and  seemingly  abandoned  by  God, 
that  the  bigots  and  the  fenatic  cried  out  to  the 
agents  of  the  law  and  the  sword, — ^  away  with  it, 
away  with  it/ 

"  But  as  there  was  no  tenet  of  this  religion  more 
opposed  to  the  machinations  of  those  ftirious  asid 
designing  men,  nor  again,  no  tenet  more  strongly 
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supported  by  argument^  by  the  practice  of  the 
Churchy  and  an  undisputed  possession  of  fifteen 
hundred  years^  than  that  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  so  there  was  no  tenet  against 
which  their  sophistry,  their  misrepresentations, 
their  violence,  their  rancour  and  persecution  were 
so  unceasingly  directed.    To  such  extremities  did 
tjiese  men  proceed,  as  not  only  to  confound  the 
power  claimed  by  some  few  Popes  of  Rome  over 
the  temporal  interests  or  rights  of  kings  and  king- 
doms, with  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter's 
successor,  but,  in  addition  to  this  misrepresentar 
tion,  they  actually  designated  not  one  or  other,  but 
a  whole  series  of  those  successors,  as  Antichrists, 
and  excited  the  deluded  multitude  to  hate  them 
and  curse  them  as  the  capital  enemies  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.    Yes,  the  very  men  who  maintained 
from  the  beginning,  and  still  maintain,  against  an 
infidel  or  Arian  world,  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  the  very  men  who  designate  themselves  as 
the  last  of  his  servants,  and  who,  without  any  doubt, 
have  caused  his  name  to  be  published  and  adored 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  Christian  world,  these 
men,  who  never  ask  any  thing  of  the  Father  except 
through  the  Son,  and  identify  him  in  their  daily 
prayer  with  the  King  of  Ages,  the  immortal  and 
invisible  God,  to  whom  alone  are  due  and  given 
air  honour  and  glory,  these  very  men  have  been 
called>  by  the  ferocious  leaders  of  the  revolt, '  An- 
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ItdoittarM  ani  the  Giuurch  ia  wluch  the^have 
dinyv^inreBidsdfvsnd  whoM>  fitith  was  iirom  diA 
fciftiaiiiim  ■ml  nlill  iirspokem  of  throughout  the 
eDliioinRidU^--t4fai8:Chttroh.t^  called/  Babylon/ 
Mfi  the  ^ graa6-4pMtaqjr/ withaUmanBer  of  op- 
pvobikraaanditisulting  namecu 

^^<y  the  present  day^  this  .warfiurf^  Of  calumny  hi 
oontinned  for  the  .same  puiposeis^  and  by  tiie  g6mi- 
mesnocesson  of  the  wicked  meawhft  first  cdm- 
mflbced  it;  hence^  ife;neces8arily  enters  into  the 
dengn  of  these  observations^  that  I  endeavour^  not 
tor  ^ttsripate  the  doud  of  cakimnyt  which  still  pre- 
vaBSy'Ca  task  to  which  I  confess  my  incompetency)^ 
but  to  prove^  in  addition  to  the  argument  adduced 
by  me,  that  the  supremacy  given  to  Peter  has 
passed  to  hia  successors,  the  bishop,  for  the  time 
bei^g>  ofi  the  iSee.  ofv^Rome.  '  - 

^  This  is  a  truth,  like  many  others,  connected 
with  a  matter  of  fact,  and  a  fact  which,  as  it  com- 
menced with  the  demise  ;Qf  Peter,  cannot  be  found 
recorded  in  the  Holyr  Scriptures ;  but  it  is,  at  th^ 
same  time,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  truth  .flowing 
neeessarfly  from  the  institution  by  Christ,  of  the 
jprimacy  in  the  person  of  that  apostle ;  and  all  an- 
tiquity, as  it  attests  the  existence  of  that  primacy 
ia  Peter,  so  it  attests  the  transmission  of  it  to  his 
successors  in  the  See  of  Rome. 

^'  Tho'law  of  nature  sanctions  a  presumption  in 
fiivour  of  him  who  has  the  peaceable  possession  of 
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any  thing,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  it 
justly,  until  his  title  to  it  is  disproved.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  on  him  who  questions  the  right 
of  possession,  and  not  upon  him  who  holds  it ;  but 
when  we  Catholics  call  for  this  proof  against  the 
title  of  Peter's  successor  to  the  spiritual  supremacy 
which  he  enjoys,  we  are  replied  to  by  loud  declar- 
mation,  by  angry  invective,  or  by  visionary  specu- 
lations on  the  Apocalypse.  If  we  refer  to  histo- 
rical records  to  show  not  only  the  possession,  but 

also  the  exercise  of  this  supremacy  in  every  age 

• 

from  the  apostolic  times,  we  are  told  that  Mosheim 
(the  feithless  Hume  of  the  Protestant  Churches,) 
says,  that  the  early  Churches,  like  the  Greek  re- 
publics, were  all  independent  one  of  the  other, 
and  their  councils  like  the  amphyctionic  assem- 
blies. To  refute  this  folly  we  refer  to  Eusebius, 
to  Fleury,  to  Natalis  Alexander ;  we  present  the 
long  and  accurate  catalogue  of  cases  compiled  by 
Cardinal  Perron  for  the  information  of  King  James 
the  First,  to  shew  that  no  Church  was  ever  inde- 
pendent of  the  head  of  the  episcopacy, — ^that  he 
exercised  in  every  quarter  of  the  known  world  a 
jurisdiction  commensurate  with  the  exigency  of 
the  case  which  required  it.  We  exhibit  the  appeals 
made  to  him  from  each  of  the  three  great  patri- 
archates, as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  his  own  in  the 
West,  and  refer  to  the  decisions  pronounced  by 
him — we  mention  the  names  and  the  sees  of  the 
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bishops  whom  he  acquitted  or  deposed — ^the  natuie 
of  the  discipline  which  he  sanctioned  or  reproved 
— ^the  errors  and  heresies  which  he  condemned. 
We  refer  to  the  councils  in  which  he  presided^ 
either  in  person  or  by  his  delegates,  from  the  time 
when  councils  were  first  held ;  we  produce  copies 
of  his  instructions  to  his  legates,  whether  proceed- 
ing to  the  East  or  to  the  West ;  his  confirmation 
or  rejection  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  his  spiritual  pre-eminence  asserted  by 
llim,  and  for  him,  and  admitted  with  acclamation 
by  all  the  orthodox,  whether  in  council  or  dis- 
persed, and  never  disputed  except  by  the  wicked, 
the  refractory,  and  the  rebellious — the  successors 
of  Core,  of  Dathan,  of  Jannes  and  Mambre.  We 
appeal  to  argument  and  common  sense ; — ^but  the 
spirit  of  the  great  revolt  from  the  just  authority 
established  by  Christ  in  his  Church,  answers  to 
us,  saying ;  "  Obedience,  that  great  virtue  by  which 
all  were  justified  by  one,  is  no  more  to  be  prac- 
tised ;  there  are  no  longer  judges  in  the  Church, 
every  believer  is  to  judge  for  himself;  he  who 
separates  himself  no  longer  sins  by  so  doing ;  the 
man  who  chooses  for  himself,  setting  at  nought 
the  judgment  of  those  appointed  to  teach  all  na- 
tions and  rule  the  Church,  is  no  longer  condemned 
by  his  own  judgment ;  no  man  is  obliged  to  hear 
the  Church  as  if  Christ  spoke  through  her ;  every 
old  man  and  silly  woman  is  now  competent  to  de- 
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cide  OH  all  controversies;  a  man  may  think  on 
religion  as  he  pleases^  and  speak  as  he  thinks;  nor 
is  there  any  one  entitled  to  reprove  him  and  cast 
him  but  among  the  heathens.  The  day  t)f  gospel 
liberty  is  at  Itogth  arrived ;  we  have  been  freed, 
not  from  the  yoke  of  Jewish  observances^  which 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  could  bear,  and  made 
the  children  of  God,  under  the  dominion  of  Christ 
and  of  his  heavenly  ^ace.  but  we  have  been  freed 
from  <dl  »st»i»t  .1^  our  win  or  pas.i..,,  .p<» 
our  reason  or  fancy,  and  totally  exempted  from  aU 
obedience  to  those  pastors  who  were  formerly  ap- 
pointed to. watch,  so  as  if  to  give  to  God  an  account 
of  our  souls.  We  want  no  teacher,  for  the  unc- 
tion of  God  teaches  us  all  things,  even  the  most 
contradictory,  illusive,  and  impious ;  we  may  now 
without  danger  be  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine ;  no  unity  of  belief  is  required  of  us  ;  we 
need  not  worship  at  the  same  altar,  nor  partake 
of  the  same  sacraments,  nor  hear  the  voice  of  the 
same  pastor ;  the  body  of  Christ  has  undergone  a 
thorough  reformation ;  it  is  now  a  mass  of  hete- 
rogeneous, discordant,  and  conflicting  members, 
the  head  and  the  foot  and  the  hand  each  goes  its 
own  way>  and  performs  its  own  function  indepen* 
dent  of  the  other ;  in  a  word,  there  has  been  a 
great  and  entire  revolt  from  the  mutual  depen- 
dance,  the  well  regulated  obedience,  the  singleness 
of  faith,  the  uniformity  of  discipline,  the  brother- 
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hood  of  charity  which  was  originally  established^ 
and  prevailed.  Formerly^  the  believers  had  but 
one  heart  and  one  mind,  now  no  two  of  them  are 
of  the  same  mind;  formerly  all  said  the  same 
thing,  nor  were  there  any  schisms  among  them, 
now  no  two  persons  say  the  same  thing,  and 
schisms  are  multiplied  without  end  or  number ; 
formerly  there  was  but  one  Church,  one  font  of 
baptism,  one  altar  in  the  town  or  village,  now 
there  are  as  many  Churches  or  conventicles  as 
streets,  some  with,  and  some  without  an  altar, 
some  having  a  font  for  baptism,  others  having  no 
such  means  of  regeneration ;  in  this  only  are  we 
all  agreed — ^to  condemn  the  faith  of  our  fathers, 
and  to  dissent  from  each  other  in  all  things  else. 

^'  We  speak  sometimes  about  essentials  and  non- 
essentials, but  incapable  of  ascertaining  what  should 
be  designated  by  those  terms,  we  say  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  alone  is  our  religion  (a  tolerably  sized 
one,  it  must  be  confessed),  and  in  its  interpretation 
we  seek  only  a  justification  of  discord  and  the  con- 
demnation of  unity. 

*'  But  leaving  this  view  of  the  subject,  painful, 
and  at  the  same  time  ludicrous,  if  the  follies  of 
Christian  men  could  be  a  just  subject  of  ridicule, 
let  us  proceed  with  a  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  an- 
tiquity, relative  to  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Rome.*' 

Here  again  follow  the  citations,  and  for  which. 
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as  they  are  copious,  I  must  again  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work. — He  then  continues : 

*'  I  have  selected  thes^  few  passages  from  the  acts 
of  councils  holden  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  Bishops  residing 
outside  the  western  Patriarchate,  which  was  still 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Pope,  and  more 
fidthful  at  all  times  in  adhering  to  the  apostolic 
doctrine,  and  to  that  centre  of  union  by  which  it 
is  preserved.  I  have  referred  to  those  councils, 
because  they  are  admitted  as  general  and  orthodox 
by  all ;  because  matters  of  the  greatest  moment 
were  discussed  and  decided  in  them,  such  as 
dogmas  of  faith,  and  the  guilt  or  innocence,  not  of 
ordinary  individuals,  or  Bishops,  but  of  two  great 
patriarchs,  the  one  of  Constantinople,  the  other 
of  Alexandria ;  I  have  referred  to  them  as  to 
large  mirrors,  in  which  may  be  clearly  seen  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  that  pure  and  primitive 
Church,  which  sectaries  pretend  to  revere;  and 
introduced  them  as  the  depositaries  of  the  doctrine 
which  prevailed  throughout  all  the  orthodox 
churches  of  the  then  Christian  world ; — as  bodies 
of  Pastors  and  Doctors,  declaring,  not  by  their  lan- 
guage alone,  but  by  their  conduct,  on  the  most 
important  occasions  which  could  occur,  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome  was  the  successor  of  Peter,  and,  as 
such,  the  head  of  the  whole  Church,  possessing  the 
right  to  preside  in  synods  wheresoever  held,  to 
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ig^jo/i^gmmt  in  matters  of  ikitk,  whetlm  provi* 
flooaHy  or  finaUy^  and  to  try^punidi  or  acquit  the 
moat  exalted  of  bis  colleagues. 

^  I  was  about  to  cite,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Peter's 
supremacy^  tbe  testimony  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  main- 
tained at  Nice,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon/  but  I 
find  those  preliminary  observations  have  already 
extended  to  a  greater  length  than  I  anticipated. 
The  opinions  on  this  subject  of  SS.  Irensus, 
Drams  of  Alexandria,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gr^^ry, 
Nasianxen,  Epiphanius,  Chr]rsostom,  and  of  The- 
odoret,  all  Greeks : — ^and  of  the  Latins,  Tertullian^ 
SS.  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Optatus,  Augustin, 
Fulgentius ;  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  the  others 
up  to  St.  Bernard  inclusive,  may  bd  read,  in  any 
of  our  books  of  theology  ;  so  that,  as  far  as  human 
testimony  can  add  security  and  stability  to  a  right 
evidently  founded  on  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
wiU  of  Christ — ^a  right  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  unity  in  the  faith  and  integrity  in  the 
Church — a  right  confirmed  by  an  undisturbed, 
how-ofteuHsoever-assailed  possession  of  eighteen 
centuries,  so  &r  is  the  spiritual  supremacy,  and 
no  other,  of  the  Pope,  eminently  supported  and 
secured ;  so  &r  is  the  Church  of  Rome  the  head  and 
mistress  of  all  other  Churches,  the  depositary  of 
christian  truth,  tbe  guardian  of  discipline,  and  the 
centre  of  unity,  to  which,  in  the  language  of  Ire- 
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nseus/all  thefidthflil^  wheresoever  dispersed,  should 
come  in  Christian  harmony  and  with  one  accord/ 
Nor  can  we  more  appropriately  conclude  these 
few  general  observations  on  the  nature  and  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose 
authority  is  iso  reviled  by  furious  men,  than  vnth 
the  following  striking  passage,  extracted  from  the 
Pastoral  Instructions,  addressed,  in  1824,  by  all 
the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  to  their  flocks.  These 
prelates,  instructing  the-  Catholics  of  Ireland,  ob- 
serve: 'but  above  all  to  protect  you  against  these 
men  who  are  erring  and  driving  into  error,  you 
have  the  infallible  testimony  of  the  Church  of  God, 
which  Jesus  Christ  appointed  the  depositary  of  his 
doctrine,  to  preserve  it,  to  explain  it,  to  teach  it,  pro- 
mising her  that  she  would  always  be  animated  and 
directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  he  himself 
would  be  constantly  assisting  her  till  the  end  of 
time ;  that  the  gates  of  hell  would  never  prevaU 
against  this  bulwark,  which,  as  an  Apostle  says, 
*  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth/"^  The  Re- 
deemer foresaw  how  great  would  be  the  incon- 
stancy, the  rashness,  the  pride,  the  rebellion  of 
the  mind  of  man,  and  that  many  even  of  those  who 
would  venerate  the  holy  Scriptures,  would,  in 
searching  into  their  depths,  lose  the  anchor  of 

^"^^  1  75m.  c.  3.  V.  16.  See  also  Matt.  16.  v.  18,  and  John 
14.  V.  16, 17. 
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fioth,  see  vain  things,  and  prophecy  lies,  saying, 
ttid  persevering  to  say,  '  the  Lord  speaketh,'  when 
as  Ezekiel  saith/the  Lord  had  not  sent  them/'^  He 
foresaw  that  such  men  would  create  dissensions, 
bring  in  sects  and  broach  heresies,  would  oppose 
authority,  contradict  the  truth,  fluctuate  in  a 
chaos  of  unsettled  opinions,  be  tossed  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  condenm  each  other,  and 
yet  all  cry  out,  '  so  saith  the  Lard!  ^it  DonUnus, 
whilst  they  all  rejected  what  the  Lord  had  said. 
He  foresaw  that  these  sects,  turbulent  and  li- 
centious, known,  and  scarcely  known,  by  the 
names  of  their  founders,  would  break  the  unity 
of  his  mystic  body,  which  is  the  Church,  of  which 
he  himself  is  the  Head;  of  that  Church  which  has 
but  ONE  Faith,  as  she  has  but  one  Saviour,  one 
Baptism,  and  one  Lord  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he 
vested  in  her  an  infallible  authority,  which,  like  a 
light  always  shining,  could  dissipate  the  darkness 
of  error,  remove  every  doubt,  interpret  faithfully 
the  Word  of  God,  and  conduct  mankind  into  the 
haven  of  truth  and  salvation.  And  where  can 
this  Church  be  found,  unless  it  be  she  which  was 
built  on  the  Apostles,  which  received  from  them 
the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
which,  at  her  very  commencement,  decided  the 
disputes  and  settled  the  doubts  which  arose  amongst 


f'^  Ex.  ch.  13.  V.  6. 
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the  faithful,  whilst  the  Holy  Ghost  dictated  her 
decision ; '  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  us.'^'^ 

''  Where  can  this  Church  be  found,  if  it  be  not 
she  who  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  sub- 
sisted and  been  governed  by  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  pastors? — she  who  was  always 
unchangeable  in  her  faith  and  morality,  and  who, 
like  her  divine  Founder,  was  yesterday,  is  to-day, 
and  will  be  always  the  same,  till  the  consumma- 
tion of  ages ;  that  Church,  which  amongst  all 
the  sects  which  have  sprung  up  about  her,  or  pro- 
ceed from  her  bosom,  has  always,  as  the  pagan 
Celsus  testifies,  been  known  by  the  name  of  the 
GREAT  Church; — ^that  Church,  which  has  con- 
demned all  other  Churches,  which,  like  withered 
branches,  were  lopped  off  from  the  ancient  and 
living  trunk,  whose  root  is  Christ ;  that  Church 
which  has  triumphed  over  so  many  persecutions 
excited  against  her  by  the  Jews,  by  the  Pagans, 
by  the  impious,  by  all  the  enemies  of  her  doctrine ; 
a  Church  always  assailed  and  never  conquered! 
In  a  word,  where  can  this  Church  be  found,  if  it 
be  not  she  which  is  extended  throughout  the  en- 
tire world,  which  alone  is  one,  which  alone  can 
glory  in  the  title  of  Catholic — ^a  title  which  she 
has  borne  from  the  Apostolic  times,  which  her 


^^^  Acts,  ch.  15.  V.  8. 
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enemies  thenuielveB  concede  to  her^  and  which^  if 
am^pited  by  any  of  them,  servea  only  to  repose 
tlieir  shame. 

^  In  this  Church,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  yon 
possess  the  fountain  of  all  true  knowledge,  and 
the  tribunal  where  God  himself  presides.  He 
speaks  to  you  by  the  mouths  of  all  her  pastors, 
whom,  when  you  hear,  you  hear  him.^'-*  Never 
deviate  from  her  decisions,  they  are  the  decisions 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;**  who  governs  her,  and  always 
preserves  the  purity  of  her  doctrine.  Never  at- 
tend to  any  voice  but  to  her^s ;  she  is  the  tender 
mother  who  has  brought  you  forth,  who  has 
nursed  you  in  her  bosom,  fed  you  with  milk  from 
her  br<Lts  i.  y..r  in&ncy,  and  now  famiAe. 
you  with  strong  food.  She  watches  unceasingly 
over  the  deposit  of  the  faith  which  has  been  con- 
fided to  her  by  her  heavenly  spouse  ;  she  is  always 
armed  against  every  error,  against  every  impietyj 
always  shining  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder  and 
confusion  of  this  world,  like  the  morning  star 
from  the  midst  of  the  clouds,  to  direct  her  children 
in  the  ways  of  truth  and  salvation.  Watch,  there- 
fore, we  again  beseech  you  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
remain  firm,  do  not  fall  from  your  stedfastness,  be 
constant  in  the  faith;  repel  with  meekness,  but 
with  the  zeal  of  God,  all  the  assaults  of  those  who 

^^^  Luc.  10.  V.  16. 
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would  sedaoe  jou ;  be  strengthened  and  animated 
with  the  aid  of  divine  grace  against  all  the  un- 
godly, against  all  enthusiasts  and  impostors;  watch, 
stand  in  the  Jaitk,  act  manfully,  and  be  com- 
forted."^'^    1  Cor,  ch.  16.  V.  18. 

IL  In  the  second  place,  I  can  neither  conform 
to  Protestantism,  nor  take  the  Oaths  required, 
because  both  call  upon  me  to  profess,  testify,  and 
declare,  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence 
qf  God,  not  merely  that  I  do  not  believe  in  Tran- 
substantiation,  but  that  I  believe  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Transubstantiation ;  and  moreover,  that 
what  I  do  believe  on  this  point,  I  believe  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood  by  Eng- 
lish Protestants :  not  after  the  definition  of  any 
Christian  Church ;  not  in  any  precise  terms,  such 
as  might  be  intelligible  to  the  understanding; 
not  from  any  authority  remote  or  recent,  but 
according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly 
understood  by  a  body  of  men  who  own  no  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  faith,  but  their  own  judgment ; 
who  think  on  all  controverted  points  as  their  fancy 
may  dictate;  and  who  have  no  standard  of  ortho- 


^''^  Reply  to  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Magee,  by  J.  Jt.  i. 
pp,  35-56. — See  also  a  leam.ed  Examination  of  the  Supre- 
macy of  St.  Peter,  in  Dr.  Lingard's  Tracts^  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Burgess,  bishop  of  St.  David's. 
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dozy  to  refer  to  for  the  explanatioii  of  their  doc- 
trine. The  thirty-nise  articles^  and  the  Chnrch 
Catechism^  independent  of  the  little  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held,  are  both  incompetent  to  the 
purpose,  since,  in  this  case,  it  appears  to  remain 
quite  undetermined  whether  we  are  to  believe  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  truly  and  really  present 
in  the  sacrament,  or  not.  At  least,  I  think  no  one 
will  be  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  define,  in  any 
thing  like  intelligible  terms,  what  is  the  doctrine 
of  English  Protestants  on  this  head.  Is  it  not 
then  most  unreasonable  to  require  us  to  swear  to 
a  belief  in  doctrines,  the  exposition  of  which  we 
really  know  not  where  to  find  ?  While  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  and  the  Church  Catechism  leave  us 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  we  really  are  to 
believe,  the  Prelates  of  the  Establishment  do  not 
at  all  elucidate  the  matter  by  their  discordant  and 
contradictory  opinions,  leaving  us  still  to  guess  at 
what  is  the  common  belief  of  English  Protestants 
upon  the  doctrines  to  which  we  are  required  to 
swear.  If  we  look  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
history  of  English  Protestantism,  we  shall  find 
some  of  its  most  distinguished  Divines  holding  the 
following  opinions  '/'^ 

^'^  See  The  Faith  and  Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ckwrch  proved  by  the  Testimony  of  the  mast  learned  Pro- 
testants,   Dublin,  1813. 
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'*  We  agree  as  to  the  object  f  says  Dr.  Andrews 
of  Winchester,  "  the  whole  difference  respects  the 
modus  or  manner  of  the  presence....We  believe  a 
real  and  a  true  presence  no  less  than  you  do.  The 
King  too  (James  L)  believes  Christ  not  only  really 
present,  but  truly  adorable  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
I  myself  do  adore  the  very  flesh  of  Christ  in  the 
mysteries/' ^'^ 

Dr.  Lawrence  thus  expresses  himself:  ''  As  I 
like  not  those  who  say  he  is  bodily  there,  so  I  like 
not  those  who  say  his  body  is  not  there  ;  because 
Christ  says  it  is  there ;  St.  Paul  says  it  is  there ; 
and  our  Church  says  it  is  there,  really,  truly,  and 
essentially,  and  not  only  by  way  of  representation 
or  commemoration.  For  why  would  our  Saviour 
bid  us  take  what  he  would  not  have  us  receive  2 
We  must  believe  it  is  there.  We  must  know  what 
is  there.  Our  faith  may  see  it :  our  senses  cannot."''"^ 

Archbishop  Laud  says,  "  The  altar  is  the  great- 
est place  of  God's  residence  on  earth :  yea,  greater 
than  the  pulpit ;  for  there  it  is.  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum :  in  the  pulpit  it  is,  at  most.  Hoc  est  ver- 
bum  meum.  And  a  greater  reverence  is  due  to 
the  body  than  to  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  and  to 
the  throne  where  he  is  usually  present,  than  to  the 
seat  where  his  word  is  preached.'""'^ 

^'^  Answer  to  Card.  Bellarmin's  Apology j  chap.  1,  p.  11, 
and  chap.  8,  p.  194. 
•""^  Lawrence's  Sermon^  p.  17 — 18. 
'"'^  Speech  in  the  Star  Chamber j  p.  47. 
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And  yet  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  tells  us, 
that  at  this  very  time  [in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.], 
the  Church  of  England  professed  the  same  true 
which  it  professes  at  present/*^'^ 
Concerning  the  point  of  the  real  presence,'' 
says  Dr.  Montague,  '^  there  need  be  no  difference, 
if  men  were  disposed  as  they  ought  to  peace ;  for 
the  disagreement  is  only  de  modo  Presentite  ;  the 
thing  being  yielded  to  on  either  side:  viz.  that 
there  is  in  the  Eucharist  a  real  presence."^'^ 

Bishop  Bramhall  writes  thus :  ''  No  genuine 
son  of  the  Church  [of  England]  did  ever  deny  a 
true,  real  presence.  Christ  said  :  This  is  my  body, 
and  what  he  said  we  steadfastly  believe/'  &c/*^ 

Bishop  Cosin  is  not  less  explicit  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  Doctrine.  He  says :  '^  It  is  a  monstrous 
error  to  deny  that  Christ  is  to  be  adored  in  the 
Eucharist,"  &c/*^ 

Hooker  thus  expresses  himself :  "  Sith  we  all 
agree  that  Christ,  by  the  sacrament,  doth  really 
and  truly  perform  in  us  his  promise,  why  do  we 
vainly  trouble  ourselves  with  so  fierce  contentions, 
whether  by  consubstantiation  or  else  by  transub- 
stantiation."''''^ 

Will  it  be  believed  that  these,  and  many  others 


^'^  Charge,  p.  16.— 1827.  ^*^  Appeal  to  Ctesar,  p.  289. 
^''^  Amwer  to  M.  de  lu  MUitdrey  p.  74.      ^*^  Hist,  of 
TransubstantiatloHy  p.  139.     ^'^  Eccles.  Polity^  B.  v.  67. 
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who  held  the  same '  opinions^  were  all  eminent  di- 
vines, and  members  of  the  English  Protestant 
Chureh,  some  of  them  posterior  to  the  last  revisal 
of  the  39  Articles/'^  and  only  a  very  few  years 
prior  to  the  time^'^  when  members  of  Parliament 
were  called  upon  to  swear  precisely  to  what  they 
are  at  the  present  moment ;  namely,  that  they  be- 
lieved this  doctrine  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
commonly  understood  by  English  Protestants. 

But  while  the  oath  remains  the  same,  the  doc- 
trine appears  to  have  differed;  preserving  only 
one  characteristic  of  its  former  qualities — ^that  of 
being  as  vague  and  indeterminate  as  ever.  While 
the  creed  of  the  Established  Church  always  appears, 
at  first  sight,  to  inculcate  a  true  and  real  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament, 
it  invariably  alters  its  course,  either  by  admitting 
every  possible  variety  of  opinion,  through  the 
vagueness  of  its  definitions ;  or,  by  Catechistical 
explanations,  doing  away  with  the  reality  of  the 

^'^  In  1684,  the  Convocation  of  the  Irish  Bishops  de- 
nounced an  excommunication  against  those  who  affirmed 
that  any  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
in  any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous.  Twenty-eight  years 
afterwards  they  were  discovered  to  be  both. 

^'^  Dr.  Andrews  died  1626;  Laud  (executed)  1644; 
Montague,  1641;  Archbishop  Bramhall,  1663;  Cosin, 
1671 ;  Hooker,  1660 ;  Parker,  1575 ;  Nowell,  1602;  Taylor, 
1667;  Wake,  1736;  Usher,  1656. 
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presence  altogether ;  or  by  stating  things  in  such 
contradictory  terms,  that  it  still  contrives  to  leave 
the  doctrine  itself  involved  in  mystery,  doubt,  and 
daiknesSv  ^*  Its  original  framers  knew  that  the 
Christian  world  was  divided  into  two  parties :  the 
one  consisting  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans, 
who  contended  for  the  real  presence  of  Christ*s 
body,  though  they  differed  as  to  the  manner  of 
that  presence ;  the  other  of  the  Zuinglians  and 
Calviiiists,  who  rejected  the  real  presence  and 
achnitted  nothing  more  than  a  bare  figure  and 
memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ.  By  appearing  to 
admit  both  opinions  into  different  parts  of  the 
articles,  catechism,  and  rubrics,  they  opened  a 
door  for  proselytes  from  either  party,  who  might 
thus  become  orthodox  churchmen,  and  still  retain 
their  &vourite  opinions.  Thus,  the  original  articles 
published  by  the  authority  of  Edward  VI.  contained 
a  long  paragraph  against '  the  real  and  bodily  pre- 
sence,' as  they  term  it  -//^  which  paragraph,  though 
it  was  subscribed  by  both  houses  of  Convocation,  in 
thereign  of  Elizabeth,  was  omitted  by  the  command 
of  that  female  head  of  the  Church.*  '*  The  design 


^-^^  The  first  communion  service,  drawn  up  by  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  other  Protestant  bishops  and  divines,  and 
published  in  1548,  clearly  expresses  the  real  presence, 
declaring  that  ^^  the  whole  body  of  Christ  is  received 
under  each  particle  of  the  Sacrament.''  Burnet^  T.  ii.  p.  1. 
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of  government,**  says  Burnet,  *'  was  at  that  time 
much  turned  to  the  drawing  over  the  body  of  the 
nation  to  the  Reformation,  in  whom  the  old  leaven 
had  gone  deep ;  and  no  part  of  it  deeper  than  the 
belief  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament;  therefore  it  was  thought  not  expedient 
to  offend  them  by  so  particular  a  definition  in  this 
matter,  in  which  the  very  word  real  presence  was 
rejected."  ^'^  In  like  manner,  in  the  second  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  published  by  Edward  VI.,  was 
inserted  a  long  rubric,  rejecting  "  all  adoration 
unto  any  real  presence  of  Chris  fs  natural  flesh 
and  hloodr  This  also  was  laid  aside  by  order  of 
Elizabeth.  "  It  being  the  Queen's  design/*  says 
Wheatley,''to  unite  the  nation  as  much  as  she  could 
in  one  faith,  it  was  therefore  recommended  to  the 
divines,  to  see  there  should  be  no  definition  made 
against  the  aforesaid  notion,  but  that  it  should 
remain  as  a  speculative  opinion  not  determined, 
but  in  which  every  one  might  be  left  to  the  freedom 
of  his  own  mind."''*>'     King  James  imitated  the 

^'^  "  Burnet,  Exposition  of  the  xxxix  Articles,  p,  808. 
"  This  part  of  the  Article  was  omitted,  in  1562,  probably 
with  a  view  to  give  less  oflFence  to  those  who  maintained 
the  corporeal  presence,  and  to  comprehend  as  many  as 
possible  in  the  Established  Church."  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  2,  />.  483. 

^*^  Wheatley's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  p.  334. 
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cntkonof  his  predeoesrar ;  and  in  ocmnniBsiomng 
Bidiop  Overall  then  Dean  of  St  PftuTs,  to  add  to 
tka  Catechism  the  explanation  of  the  Sacraments^ 
naa  carefol  that  the  real  presence  should  be  taught 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  satisfy  the  patrons  of 
Aat  doctrine/'^ 

The  28th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  de^ 
dares  that  **  the  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken, 
and  eaten  in  the  supper,  only  after  a  heavenly  and 
qdrituai  manner."  Catholics  say  the  same.  **  The 
Holy  Synod  openly  and  plainly  professes  that  id 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  after  the  conse* 
cration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  true  God  and  man,  is  truly,  really,  and 
substantially  present  under  the  appearances  of 
those  sensible  objects.  Nor  in  this  is  there  any 
repugnance,  that  Christ,  according  to  his  natural 
manner  of  existence,  should  always  remain  in  hea- 
ven at  the  right  himd  of  his  Father ;  and  that,  at 
the  same  time  he  should  be  present  with  us,  in 
many  places,  really,  but  sacramentally,  in  that  way 
of  existence  which,  though  in  words  we  can  hardly 
express  it,  the  mind,  illuminated  by  feith,  can  con- 
ceive it  to  be  possible  to  God,  and  which  we  are 
bound  fibrmly  to  believe ;  for  so  all  our  ancestors, 
as  many  as  were  members  of  the  true  Church  of 


^'^  See  Dr.  Lingard's  Tracts^  from  which  the  above  quotar 
tions  are  taken. 
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Chrifit,  who  wrote  on  the  subjeet  of  thia  holy  Sa^ 
cnmeat,  openlj  professecL''^*^ 
,  Dean  Nowell,  in  his  Catechism  Jhr  Schools,  first 
published  in  1570,  says  the  same.  ''  The  body 
imd  blood  of  Christ  are  given  to  the  faithful  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  are  received,  eat,  and  drank  by 
them,  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner, 
but  truly  and  reaUy  [vere  tamen  atque  reipsd]. 
So  that,  when  it  was  asserted  by  a  Catholic  con- 
trovertist,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  bread  of  the  supper  is  but 
a  figure  of  Christ,  Bishop  Montague  had  some 
reason  to  answer ;  '^  Is  but  a  sign  or  figure,  and 
no  more! -^Strange !—*and  yet  our  formal  words 
are.  This  is  my  body  ;  this  is  my  blood.  This  is, 
is  more  than  this  figureth,  or  designeth ;  a  bare 
figure  is  but  a  phantasm.  He  gave  substance,  and 
really  subsisting  essence,  who  said,  **  This  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood."  ^'^ 

''  I  know,"  says  the  elegant  and  learned  writer 
from  whom  this  argument  is  taken,  '^  that  both 
this  divine,  and  others  who  have  held  a  similar 
language,  have  on  other  occasions  taught  the  con- 
trary doctrine;  but  this  corroborates  my  asser- 
tion, since  it  shews  that,  in  endeavouring  to  defend 
the  tenets  of  the  established  creed,  they  were  com- 

^^^  Council  cf  Treniy  Sess.  xiii.  c.  1.  p.  86. 
^'>'  New  Gag.  p.  250.     1624. 
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pdDedy  flnrt;  to  adoiowledge  a  imI  praNnM/«iA 
tben  to  explain  it  away  tfll  it  meamta  real  ab^ 
The  article  saya^ '' the  bodj  of  Casist  it 
&C. — Now^  Ardibiahop  Wake's  ^^•^Wmij 
anftltled.  The  Principles  qfthe  ChrisiiamReUgiam 
Ba/damed,  asks  thia  question ;  ^'  Are  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  really  distributed  to  every 
ownmmiicant  in  this  Sacrament  r  Andtheanswef 
IB,  ^  Nqj  they  are  not.  For  then^  every  eonunu^ 
uieanty  whether  inrepared  or  not,  would  alike  re^ 
csive  Christ's  body  and  blood  there/*  Is  not  this 
eontradictory  to  the  Article?  The  Artide  says^ 
^  the  body  of  Christ  is  given  ;*'-^itie  Archbiritop's 
catechism^  that  it  is  not  given.  ^  ^'  That  whidi  is 
given,''  sajrs  he^  ^'by  the  priest  to  the  communicant^ 
is,  as  to  its  nature,  the  same  after  the  con8ecr»* 
tion  that  it  was  before ;  viz.  bread  and  wine,  only 
altered  as  to  its  use  and  significatton."  He  says 
again :  '^  That  which  is  given  by  the  priest,  is,  as 
to  its  substance,  bread  and  wine ;  as  to  its  sacra- 
mental nature  and  signification,  it  is  the  figure  or 
representation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  which 
waa  broken  and  shed  for  us.  The  very  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  as  yet  it  is  not.  But  being  with 
fidth  and  piety  received  by  the  communicant,  it 
beeomes  to  him,  by  the  blessing  of  God^  and  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  very  body  and  blood 
qf  Christ r  —  We  have  seen,  that  the  Article  iGit 
first  says  the  body  of  Christ  is  redUy  present,  for 
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how  can  it  be  given,  if  it  be  not  there?  yet  at 
last  it  asserts  that  it  is  not  there ;  and  that  to  bring 
it  there,  it  must  first  be  received  by  faith.  In  the 
Archbishop's  definition  a  real  and  true  presence  is 
also  expressed ;  and  yet  when  the  Bishop  asks  how 
the  bread  and  wine  become  to  the  faithful  and 
worthy  communicant  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  he  replies :  ''  As  it  entitles  him  to  a  part  in 
the  sacrifice  of  his  death,  and  to  the  benefits  thereby 
procured  to  all  his  faithful  and  obedient  servants!" 
If  this  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  signifies  that,  in- 
stead of  a  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  there  is  in  the  Sacrament  a  title  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  merits  of  his  death  ;  that  is, 
some  spiritual  benefit,  but  by  no  means  the  very 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  he  had  said  before ! 
The  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  celebrated 
Explanation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
thus  expresses  himself:  *'  To  eat  Christ,  is  to 
incorporate  with  the  mind  the  spiritual  food  of 
faith  and  righteousness.  To  eat  Christ,  is  to  im- 
bibe his  doctrines,  to  digest  his  precepts,  and  to 
live  by  his  example.  We  eat  Christ,  by  having 
him  in  our  minds,  and  meditating  on  his  life  and 
sufierings.  To  eat  Christ,  is  to  believe  in  him ; 
and  to  eat  his  flesh  is  to  keep  up  the  remembrance 
of  him,  especially  of  his  death.  To  eat  the  body 
of  Christ,  therefore,  and  to  drink  his  blood  at  the 
Sacrament,  are  figurative  terms  to  denote  an  act 
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(Kf  fiuth,  by  which  we  profess  our  faith  in  Christy 
and  commemorate  his  deaths  by  eating  the  repre- 
iemtative  and  vicarious  elements  of  bread  and 
wine.**  ^""^    Hence,  to  eat  the  body  and  drink  the 

^"^  While  the  Bishop  of  Durham  styles  the  consecrated 
broad  and  wine  representative  and  vicarious  elements,  and 
^  mere  bodily  elements  of  earthly  manufacture,*'  a  Preben- 
dary of  the  same  Church  says,  ^^  Who  among  us  denies 
that  Christ  is  to  be  adored  in  the  Eucharist  ?  or  the  neces- 
sity of  a  supernatural  or  heavenly  change  ?  or  that  signs 
can  become  Sacraments  only  by  the  infinite  power  of  God? 
What  member  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  acknow- 
ledged by  his  Church  in  making  a  bare  figure  of  the  Sacra, 
ment?*'  ("Letters  to  C.  Butler y  Esq,  by  Dr.  Phillpotts,/>.  239  J 
Who  shall  decide  between  the  Bishop  and  his  Prebendary? 
Who  is  to  unravel  the  mysterious  secret  of  the  doctrines 
and  belief  of  Protestants  on  the  Eucharist,  out  of  such  a 
complicated  tissue  of  contradictions?  or  why  is  a  Catholic 
to  be  stigmatized  as  an  idolater  for  believing  in  Transub- 
stantiation,  and  in  offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  when 
a  Prebendary  of  Durham  is  allowed  to  adore  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  without  contumely  or  opprobrium?  and  by  what 
mode  of  reasoning  is  it  that  this  same  Prebendary  and 
those  who  think  like  him,  if  any  such  there  be,  can  recon- 
cile it  to  their  consciences  to  swear  that  the  worship  of 
die  Church  of  Rome  is  idolatrous,  when  they  themselves 
are  adorers  of  the  same  God,  in  the  same  Sacrament  ? ! ! ! 
Will  it  suffice  for  them  to  say,  that  there  is  no  absurdity 
which  the  licence  of  the  reformed  belief  cannot  shelter  ? 
that  they,  forsooth,  have  liberty  to  think,  act,  and  believe 
as  they  list?  That  a  Protestant,  because  he  belongs  to  the 
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blood  of  Christ,  is  to  eat,  not  his  body,  but  bread, 
as  a  representation  and  substitute  for  his  body ; 
and  to  drink,  not  his  blood,  but  wine,  as  a  repre- 
sentation and  substitute  for  his  blood.  Yet,  a 
few  pages  afterwards  the  bishop  says :  "  To  think 
and  believe,  are  as  really  acts  of  the  mind,  as  to 
eat  is  an  act  of  the  body.  What  is  done  by  the 
mind,  is  as  truly  done,  as  what  is  done  by  the 
body.  The  body  of  Christ  is  therefore  as  truly, 
as  verily,  and  indeed,  received  by  faith,  as  the 
bread  is  by  the  mouth." — What  are  we  to  under- 
stand from  all  this  ?  What  is  the  sense  in  which 
English  Protestants  understand  it  9  I  confess 
that  to  me  it  is  wholly  and  entirely  unintelligible 
and  contradictory ;  but  not  one  tittle  the  more  so 
than  every  other  explanation  of  this  doctrine  to 
be  found  in  Catechisms,  Charges,  Sermons,  or  even 
in  the  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Established  Church,^'"^^ 
But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  dis- 
cordant opinions  of  prelates  and  members  of  the 
Establishment  of  the  present  day,  and  to  shew 
that  too  many  of  them  reject  the  real  presence 

religion  established  by  law,  may  adore  Christ  in  the  Eu- 
charist without  being  an  idolater,  while  a  Catholic,  because 
he  is  an  outcast,  and  a  member  of  a  proscribed  race,  is 
unhesitatingly  sworn  to  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  all 
crimes  against  his  God,  for  doing  the  self-same  thing? 

^*^  See  this  argument  pursued  more  at  length  in  Dr. 
Lingard's  TV'ocfo. 
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dtogedifpr,  and  attempt  to  explain  the  whole  by 
^JlSW^^*'^  meming,  I  will  oiily  notice  another 
ap)d  m  YBTjf  leipatkable  instance  of  the  contrariety 
of  opinionB  between  prelates  of  the  Establistoil 
Church,  at  the  time  when  the  oath  was  iramed*  fum) 
of  Ae  period  in  which  we  live.  When  the  Dnke 
oC  ¥ork  asked  Archbishop  Sheldon,  in  the  fimfe  of 
Chaxtes  XL/  i^  it  were  the  doctrine  of  the  ClraMh 
of  England,  that  Roman  Catholics  were  idolatorst 
he  answered,  ''  that  it  was  not ;  but  that  young 
men  of  parts  would  be  popular,  and  suck  a  charge 
was  the  wray  to  iV^^^  While  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  Dr.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  St.  Dayid's,  tells  us 
that  '^  they  who  do  not  hold  the  worship  of  the 
€3iurch  of  Rome  to  be  idolatrous,  are  not  Pro* 
tewtants,  whatever  they  may  profess  to  heS'^  1 
would  ask,  whether  contradictions  and  absurditieii 
like  these  were  ever  found  in  Catholicity  ? 

Hence  it  appears  clear,  that  the  oath  no  longer 
h&fn  the  same  signification  now.  that  it  did  when  it 
mia  first  established,  and  may  at  any  time  go  round 
aguB  to  tiie  sense  in  which  English  Protestants 
hdd  it  in  former  times;  but  not,  perhaps,  tSD, 
cmhefeon-Iike,  it  has  caught  a  dozen  different  hues, 
fix>m  the  colour  of  the  politics  or  fancies  of  the 
day ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that  the  opinions  of 
DOKsn  pass  .from  one  position  to  its  reverse,  except 

f*^  Bo!mety  IKst.  of  his  own  Ihnes.     1073. 
^''^  Proie$tanfs  Catechism^  p.  46. 
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through  numerous  gradations.  Is  it  not,  then,  pre- 
posterous to  call  upon  us  to  swear  to  so  variable, 
contradictory,  and  incomprehensible  a  doctrine  as 
this  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  English  Pro- 
testants ?^^^ 

^^^  See  the  Articles  and  Liturgy,  as  they  stood  in  1548, 
dearly  expressing  the  real  presence ;  in  1552,  as  clearly 
denying  it;  in  1562,  leaving  it  doubtful;  and,  in  1662, 
apparently  rejecting  it  altogether ! ! ! 

The  contrariety  of  opinion  that  has  ever  been  so  remark- 
able amongst  the  prelates  of  the  Establishment  in  England, 
appears  likewise  to  have  prevailed  about  this  same  period 
in  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church.  While 
many  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  with 
Archbishop  Usher  at  their  head,  declared  that  ^^  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  Papists  was  superstitious  and  idolatrous,''  &c. ; 
and  that  to  consent  that  they  might  freely  exercise  their  re- 
ligion was  a  grievous  sin  (see  Plowden's  Hist,  of  Ireland^ 
vol.  i.  c.  4.) :  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop  of  Down,  much 
to  his  credit  for  candour  and  discernment,  says ;  "  The 
object  of  their  [the  Catholics']  adoration  in  the  Sacrament 
is  the  only  true  and  eternal  God,  hypostatically  united 
with  his  holy  humanity,  which  humanity  they  believe 
actually  present  under  the  veil  of  the  sacrament ;  and  if 
they  thought  him  not  present,  they  are  so  far  from  wor- 
shipping the  bread,  that  they  profess  it  idolatry  to  do  so. 
This  is  demonstration  that  the  soul  has  nothing  in  it  that 
is  idolatrical ;  the  will  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  a 
great  enemy  to  idolatry."  (Liberty  of  Prophesying  j  sec.  20.) 
About  the  same  time,  in  England,  Thomdyke,  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  argues  thus :  "  Will  any  Papist  acknow- 
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iBufcevenif  I  knew  what  I  was  called  n^n  lo 
MfeVe^  yet^  under  the  view  which  I  take  of  th^ 

ledge  tihat  he  honours  the  etemenis  of  the  Eucharist  tot 
God?  Win  common  sense  charge  him  with  honouring 
diat  in  the  saeramenty  which  he  does  not  beliere  to  he 
there?'*  fJtui  WeighU  mud  Memm€9y  a  lOJ  But  Dr. 
Porteos,  hishop  of  London,  a  few  years  ago,  charged  CW 
tholics  with  '^senseless  idolatry,''  and  with  '*  worshipping 
the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator."  (dntfiU.  p.  ii.  c.  \J 
It  is  really  extraordinary,  but  not  less  true,  that  prelates 
and  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  should,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  require  to  be  sent  back  to  periods  of 
ccmiparative  barbarism  (when  there  was  at  least  as  much 
inflammable  matter  in  the  polemical  world,  as  there  is  at 
present,)  to  leam  candour,  fedr  dealing,  libemlity,  charity, 
and  common  sense.  Let  them  take  a  lesson  from  Dr. 
Parker;  and,  while  they  blush  at  the  contrast,  would  to 
God  they  would  apply  his  reasoning  in  the  cause  to  which 
his  candid  mind  directed  it,  namely,  the  abrogation  of 
the  Test.  ^^  So  black  a  crime  as  idolatry,"  says  he,  '^  is 
not  lightly  to  be  charged  upon  any  party  of  Christians, 
on  account  of  the  foulness  of  the  calumny,  and  the  bar- 
barous consequences  that  may  foUow  upon  it  Before  so 
bloody  an  indictment  is  preferred  against  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Christian  world,  the  thing  should  be  well  under- 
stood. The  charge  is  too  big  for  a  scolding  word.  It  is 
a  piece  of  inhumanity  that  outdoes  the  ferocity  of  thf 
cannibal,  and  damns  at  once  both  soul  and  body ;  and  yet 
after  all,  we  have  no  other  ground  than  the  rash  assertions 
of  some  popular  divines,  who  have  no  offset  meamren  of 
truth  than  hatred  to  Popery j  and  therefore  never  spare 
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queBtioA/  I  eoidd  not  pos^bly  subseilbe  t6  'any 
ntLch  inisconstructionB  of  the  andent  doctrine  of 
Christendom  on  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist :  For^  in  conformity  with  this  doctrine^ 
I  most  fibrmly  and  steadfastly  believe,  and  am  ready 
solemnly  and  sinceirely  to  cseiII  God  to  witness  my 
belief,  that  Transubstantiation  does  Verily  andimly 
tJBike  place  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  and  explamed 
in  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  because  the  Catholic 
Church  has  always  taught  it ;  she  has  taught  it, 

•  '  r 
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htad  words  against  that  c^hnrch ;  nilintegtip  all  ohjecti<!»!QS 
i^fainst  it  into  atheism  and  blasphemy^  of  which  idolatry 
is  the  gpneatest  instance.  As  to  the  use  of  images  in  the 
worship  of  Grod,  I  cannot  but  wondet  at  the  confidence  of 
these  men  to  make  so  bold  a  charge  against  them  in  gene- 
ral, when  the  images  of  the  cherubims  were  commanded 
by  Grod  himself  fExod,  xxv.  18  J ;  which  instance  is  so 
plain  and  obvious  to  every  reader,  there  being  nothing 
more  remarkable  in  all  th6  Old  Testanient  than  the  honour 
done  to  the  cherubim,  that  ^tis  a  much  greater  wonder  to 
me,  that  those  men  who  advance  the  objection  of  idolatry 
so  groundlessly,  can  so  slightly  rid  themselves  of  so  pr^- 
nant  a  proof  against  it ;  till,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  papists  worship  the  images  of  false  gods  as  supreme 
deities,  or  the  true  Grod  by  corporal  images  and  the  re- 
presentations of  his  divine  nature,  there  can  be  no  footing 
for  idolatry  in  Christendom." — Parker's  Reasons  for  dbro- 
gatw4f  the  Test, 
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hwwmt  a  WW.  iey«aled  to  her  frmn  heaven ;  and 
ffiito  ]:efr6ktioiifiam  heaven  tiiere  ia  abundant  and 
neontroTertible  proof.  Yes,  if  there beone  tenet 
ol  Christianity  more  clearly  defined,  or  more  fire- 
qnently  illustrated  in  the  sacred  writings  thaQ 
another ;  if  there  be  one  article  of  fiuth  which  it 
qq^earedto  be  the  object  of  our  Saviour  to  enforce 
wme  stroqgly  upcm  our  minds  than  usual ;  if  there 
be  one  mystery  to  which  more  importance  is  given^ 
or  to  which  more  consequence  is  attached,  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  TranBubstantiation.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  Transubstantiation  should  have 
been  the  characteristic  both  of  the  first  and  of  the 
last  miracle  which  our  Saviour  performed  in  the 
course  of  his  sacred  ministry, — the  conversion  of 
water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana^  and 
the  conversion  of  bread  into  his  body,  and  of  wine 
into  his  blood,  at  the  last  supper. 

Like  every  other  tenet  of  her  creed,  the  Catholic 
Church  can  trace  the  belief  in  Transubstantiation 
up  to  the  very  sera  of  the  Aposties,  by  an  un- 
broken series  of  authentic  history,  by  the  luminous 
evidence  of  those  unexceptionable  attestatord  of 
truth,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church/"^ 

^*^  See  Appendix,  No.  XI.  where  these  testimonies 
are  adduced  at  considerable  length. 

^  It  is  evident/'  says  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  ^^  to  all  but 
oidinaiily  conversant  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that,  the 
•aeient  fe^theis  did,  from  age  to  age,  assert  the  true  and 
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But  why  should  we  have  recoursetathe  testimony 
of  history^  and  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers^  while 

real  presence  in  very  high  and  expressive  terms.  The 
Greeks  called  it  metabolij  and  the  Latins,  conversion, 
transmutation,  transformation,  transelementation,  and  at 
length  transubstantiation !  by  which  expressions  they 
meantneither  more  nor  less  than  the  r^  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist^* — ^Parker's  Reasansy  p.  13.  ^'I  have 
often  wondered,'^  says  the  learned  Scaliger,  ^^  that  all  the 
aacient  fathers  should  have  considered  the  supper  as  a 
recU  oblation,  and  have  believed,  as  they  unqtiestumably 
didj  the  change  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ,  for 
which  reason,  Protestants  can  never  prove  their  doctrine 
fifom  them." — Scaligerana,  p.  78. 

But  as  other  Protestant  controvertists  have  endeavoured 
to  turn  aside  the  positive  and  overwhelming  testimony  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  never  more  shamefully  and 
falsely  than  in  the  present  day,  by  pretending  to  produce 
doubtful,  unsatisfactory,  and  even  contradictory  opinions 
amongst  them  on  this  point,  and  by  endeavouring  to  stamp 
them  with  the  same  fickleness,  uncertainty,  and  hesitation 
in  their  belief,  as  is  found  to  prevail  amongst  Protestants 
themselves,  I  will  introduce  into  the  Appendix  the  ad- 
mirable refutation  of  such  notions  in  the  bishop  of  Stras- 
burg^s  late  triumphant  answer  to  Faber's  Difficulties  of 
Bamamsm.  The  reader  will  there  see  a  notable  proof  of 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  observations  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  make  upon  the  general  character  of  works 
of  the  description  of  Mr.  Faber's,  works  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Church  in  whose  defence  they  are  undertaken 
—works  in  which  forgery  and  falsehood  are  artfuUy  but 


ive  vhsM  ><to  !«vM6ttoe  of  the  Scriptwre^  and  the 
wtedi  crf'iOhristhiinsdf  to  gaidetul  ItniBxpoth 
jriMe  for  any  one,  with  an  unbiassed  judgment,  to 
read  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John^ 
and  disbelieve  in  the  real  and  substantial  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  and  SaviouF^ 
Jeaus  Christ,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
We  there  see  the  express  declaration  of  Christ: 
/  nm  the  bread  of  Ijfe ;  the  bread  that  I  ftitt 
give  is  my  flesh  z^*-^  and  we  see  the  sense  in  which 


unblushiiigly  advanced  with  a  design  to  delude  the  igno* 
rant  and  the  credulous  into  a  disbelief  of  the  puzest 
doctrines  of  Christiani^,  and  for  the  purpose  of  uphcdding 
a  system  of  imposture  and  deceit,  by  which  thousands  of 
talented  and  otherwise  respectable  mdividuals  derive  a 
luxurious  subsistence  for  themselves  and  families.  See 
Appendix,  No.  X. 

^^^  It  may  be  here  observed,  ^^  that  if  Christ  had  wished 
to  inculcate  the  Catholic  doctrine,  he  could  not  have  done 
itintermsbetter  adapted  to  the  purpose;  andifhemeant 
to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
could  have  hardly  selected  words  more  likely  to  lead  his 
disciples  into  error."  (Lingard's  Tracts^  p.  215.) 
■  During  the  period  of  our  Saviour^s  sojournment  upon 
earth,  he  was  Grod  under  the  appeanmce  of  maA;  and 
though  he  proved  his  divinity  by  miracles,  yet  those 
miracles  were  momentary  and  passing,  and  left  mankind 
without  any  evidence,  that  was  perceptible  by  the 
senses,  of  so  incomprehensible  a  mystery  as  a  Grod 
made  man.  And  why  should  we  require  more  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  ?    Instead  of  the  Son  of  God 
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kig  words  were  understood,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  received,  by  the  unbelieving  Jews, 

imder  the  appearance  of  man,  we  behold  him  under  the 
fi^nblance  of  bread  and  wme,  and  we  have  his  own  words 
in  attestation  of  the  fact 

If  the  second  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  united  with 
the  nature  of  man,  but  veiling  his  divinity  under  the  form 
i)£  an  infant,  had  been  presented  in  common  with  a  hun- 
dred other  infants  before  any  indifferent  person,  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  distinguish  him  fix)m  the  rest? 
Why  then  should  we  look  for  any  peculiar  distinction  in 
a  consecrated  host,  over  one  that  is  not  so  ?  If  the  Son  of 
God  could  appear  amongst  men  as  an  infant  child,  pre- 
aerving  his  divinity  without  altering  the  ordinary  appear- 
ances of  human  nature,  why  can  he  not  equally  veil  his 
divinity  under  the  appearance  of  bread,  without  changing 
the  appearance  of  that  bread  to  the  visual  faculties  of 
man?  And  why  can  He  not  also  delegate  the  power  to 
do  so  to  his  minister, — ^He  who  gave  power  to  the  rod  of 
Aaron  to  convert  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  and 
that  blood  into  water  again, — He  who  was  able,  by  one 
single  word,  to  call  a  whole  world  from  nothingness? 

The  remark  of  Tertullian,  that  he  believed  in  Transub- 
stantiation  because  it  was  impossible  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  the  human  mind,  is  worthy  of  observation.  He 
did  not  disbelieve  and  reject  it,  because  it  appeared  extra- 
ovdinary  and  inexplicable !  but  feeling  it  impossible  that  it 
oould  have  origini^ted  with  man,  he  referred  it  entirely  to 
God. 

^^  What  is  there  in  the  real  presence,''  says  Mr.  Corless, 
in  his  Replp  to  Mr.  Townsendy  ^^to  which  the  mind  of  a 


iiNNWl>l0tiipfoiMir  I  wiMd  trf  deQyingf  ftflt  thb 
irito  kis  teal  and  literal  meanings  and  nndeoeivfaig 
tfcbBewholieaxdlilm;  InuitiMidaf  ceaAiii^totempfc 
fhmr  fSutli  lyjr  what  lie  had  lib  iiitenti<m  of 4bioiiig 

taponit;  he  didy  cottfirnb  his^owfi  aMeiti^^ 

••*•••    ••••. •  '      •■      ■  • — 

CfadBtiMii 'can  object  ^--AI0  it  the  imposrifailitj ?  SUmh 
doei  the  ereatoxe  pietend  to  Bet  liftnts  to  the  power  of  hii 
CSieafeor?  Cannot  the  Qnmipotent,  who  called  all  thuigs 
oat  of  nothing,  and  whom  aU  things  obey,  change  one 
aobatanoe  into  another  ?  Did  he  not  change  water  into 
wuie  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana?  Does  he  not  daily, 
bj  the  common  operations  of  nature,  diange  the  bread 
which  we  eat,  into  oar  body  and  blood? — ^Is  it  becanse  to 
the  senses  kappears  still  to  be  bread  ?^-/I1ien  cannot  our 
Divine  Saviour  assume  what  appearance  he  pleases?  Is 
it  not  as  easy  for  the  Son  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
bread,  as  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assmi&ie  the  appearance  of 
a  dove,  as  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  or  of  divided  tongues, 
as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ?  Is  it,  because  it  is  incom- 
prehensible ? — ^Then  must  we  reject  the  Trinity,  the  divi- 
nity  of  our  Redeemer,  and  every  thing  that  a  finite  being 
cannot  reduce  to  the  standard  of  his  reason.  But,  there 
most  be  mjrsteries,  as  long  as  there  is  man.  As  God  re- 
quires a  sacrifice  of  our  will,  so  must  he  also  require  a 
sacrifice  of  our  understanding.  Could  a  jfEnJito  being  ae- 
qoire  all  knowledge  and  fisithom  the  secrets  of  omniscience, 
dien  would  he  become,  in  knowledge,  ifffimttef  and  equal 
to  his  God.  Then  would  the  serpent^s  promise  to  our 
first  parents  be  verified  in  their  posteri^ :  ErUk  deui 
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their  interpretation  of  it:  Except,  hereplied^yonefltf 
qf  the  flesh  qf  the  son  qf  man,  and  drink  qfhis  bload, 
you  shall  not  have  life  in  you.  His  disciples^  like 
the  members  of  the  Established  Churchy  were  still 
obdurate,  and,  like  them,  they  exclaimed :  This 
saying  is  hard,  and  who  can  hear  it  9  But  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  was  fixed  and  immutable ;  and 
though  many  went  hack  and  walked  no  more  with 
him,  because  of  this  hard  saying,  that  he  would 
give  them  his  flesh  to  eat,  yet  his  words  were 
irrevocable;  his  decision  was  final.  He  never 
attempted  to  soften  down  his  expressions,  to  adapt 
his  meaning  to  the  capacity  of  the  senses,  nor  to 
measure  his  instructions  by  the  understanding  of 
man/'''^    At  the  same  time  that  he  conferred  his 


Co  J  u  jjjg  character  of  Christ  was  not  more  different 
from  that  of  the  philosophers,  than  his  method  of  instruc- 
tion, from  that  which  they  pursued.  Those  who  gave  no 
other  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  speculations,  than  their 
conformity  with  reason,  were  necessarily  obliged  to  the 
test  of  the  most  rigid  examination. — But  he,  who  wrought 
miracles  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  it  the  seal  of  a  divine  origin.  Hence,  in  unfolding 
the  most  sublime  and  mysterious  tenets  of  his  religion, 
Christ  was  not  in  the  habit  of  showing  that  they  were 
susceptible  of  demonstration.  Regardless  of  the  difficulties 
which  sometimes  startled  his  disciples,  he  generally  re- 
peated the  doctrine,  without  studying  to  make  it  easier  of 
comprehension.    Thus,  when  the  Jews  expressed  their 


he  widiedlto  ezerase  our  fiuth :  he  therafioM 
faftlfe  dsotrine  as  it  was,  and  turning  round  to  hia 

— w^^—  III  n 

^if^aaae  at  bis  intiniation  diat  he  had  seen  Abraham,  bj 
asking  him,  'Tboa  art  not  yet  iSAy  years  old,  and  hast 
iSum  seen  Abraham  ?*  {John  viii.  57.)  He  entered  into  no 
illtttlier  explanation  of  the  stnpendons  mystery^content  with 
iaaiking  this  cool  reply :  ^  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  yon,  bv- 
fcm  Abraham  was  made,  I  am.'  {Itkl.  58.)  lliat  the 
jMrs  weie  not  content  with  this  brief  answer,,  appeam 
fyfui  the  oondnding  verse  of  the  chapter,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  diat  they  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him,  and  that  he 
went  oat  of  the  temple  to  shelter  himself  firom  their  fiuy. 
**  Again,  when  he  announced  the  mysterious  doctrine 
of  regeneration  to  Nicodemus,  who  enquired  of  him,  with 
the  utmost  impatience,  ^  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when 
he  is  old  i  Can  he  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother^ 
womb,  and  be  bom  again  V  Jesus  answered,  *  Amen, 
amen,  I  say  to  thee,  unless  a  man  be  bom  again  of  water 
and  the  Hcdy  Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.*  {John  iii.  4,  5.)  To  the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  the 
regeneration  of  the  spirit  was  still  more  incomprehensible 
than  the  secret  of  the  Redeemer's  age.  In  the  sequel  of 
his  discourse,  Christ,  far  from  wishing  to  accommodate 
this  mystery  to  man's  comprehension,  labours  rather  to 
correct  the  penFcrse  and  unreasonable  cariosity  of  the 
human  mind.  He  tells  him :  '  We  testify  what  we  have 
seen ;'  {Ibid.  11.)  which  testimony,  when  confirmed  by  the 
wanders  he  had  wrought,  should  have  satisfied  all  of  the 
troth  of  his  doctrine.  But,  as  if  to  arrest  the  presumption 
of  those  who  should  attempt  to  explore  the  mysteries  ot 
the  Divinity,  he  adds :  ^  And  no  man  hath  ascended  ii^ 
heayen,  but  he  that  descended  from  heaven,  the  son  of 
man,  who  is  in  heaven.'  fUrid,  IS  J 
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Apostles,  be  askedi  If  tkey  aUo  windd iettpe  himP 
Was  it  possible  to  give  a  more  striking  proof  that 
they  had  rightly  understood  him,  and  that  his  words 
were  to  be  received  in  the  plain  and  literal  sense 
in  which  they  had  been  taken  by  those  who  had 
left  him  disbelieving,  and  by  those  who,  like  Peter, 
remained  and  believed?  If  they  had  not  rightly 
understood  him,  if  they  had  left  him  with  any 
aMilerial  Buseonception  of  his  meaning,  would  not 
lie>  who  was  the  good  shepherd,  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  sheep,  and  whose  sole  desire  was  to 
gather  all  mankind  into  one  fold,  would  not  he 
have  called  them  back,  and,  by  a  seasonable  explar 
nation,  have  relieved  them  from  their  errors  ?  The 
Qvlj  rational,  the  only  possible  method  of  explaining 
this  conduct  of  our  Saviour  is,  by  suhjecting  our 
understanding  to  the  obedience  qffaithy  and  ex* 
claiming  in  the  words  of  St,  Peter :  '^  Lord,  thou 

^  When  Jesos,  after  the  departure  of  the  wealthy  young 
man,  who  came  to  consult  him  on  the  means  of  securing 
his  salvation,  said  to  his  disciples :  ^  It  is  easier  for  a 
eamel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God/  they  wondered  very 
Much,  sajring:  ^  Who  then  can  be  saved?'  {Matt,  xix. 
24,  26.)  Yet  he  gave  them  no  other  solution  to  a  diffi- 
culty which  seemed  perplexing  to  their  minds,  than  the 
ample  language,  ^  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with 
God  all  things  are  possible.'  (Ibid.  26.)''— Dr.  Machale's 
Evideni^es  ami  Doctrines  of  the  CcUhMc  Church,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  342—845. 
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of  eternal  life :  we  believe  and  have 
m  art  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living 
^robable,  however,  that,  at  this  time^ 
neither  party  precisely  understood  the  manner  in 
which  Christ  was  to  give  his  body  and  blood  for 
the  spiritual  food  of  mankind.  But  the  conduct  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  declaration  of  St.  Peter,  both 
point  out  the  implicit  obedience  which  we  owe  to 
the  words  of  Christ,  whether  we  understand  them 
or  not.  Had  our  Saviour  been  explaining  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  any  other  of  the  myste^ 
rious  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  no  human 
capacity  can  possibly  fathom  and  comprehend,  we 
rxoLy  well  imagine  that  the  conduct  of  Christ,  the 
exclamation  of  St.  Peter,  and  perhaps  the  incredu- 
lity of  the  Jews,  would  have  been  ptecisely  the 
same.**^'^ 


^'^  Then  Jesus  said  to  them ;  Amen^  amen^  I  say  unto  you : 
Except  you  eat  of  the  Jlesh  of  the  Son  of  man^  and  drink 
his  bloody  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you.  He  that  eateth  my 
fleshy  and  drinketh  my  bloody  hath  everlasting  life:  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  in  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat 
indeedy  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my 
ftesh  and  drinketh  my  bloody  abideth  in  mey  and  I  in  him. 
As  the  living  Faiher  hathsent  mey  and  I  live  by  the  Father: 
so  he  that  eateth  mey  the  same  shall  also  lice  by  me.  This 
is  the  brecui  that  came  down  from  heaven.  Not  as  your 
fathers  did  eat  mannay  and  are  dead.  He  that  eateth  this 
bread,  shall  live  for  ever.    These  things  he  said,  teaching  tn 
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But  to  terminate  the  explanation  of  this  wonder- 
fill  mystery — ^to  manifest  the  completion  of  this 

(hesyncyogtie,  in  Capernaum.  Many^  thereforey  of  his  dis- 
ciples hearing  ity  said:  This  saying  is  hardy  and  u>ho  can 
hear  it  ?  But  JesuSy  knotmng  in  himself  that  his  discy)les 
murmured  at  this,  said  to  them :  Doth  this  scandalize  you  ? 
Iff  then,  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascendup  ujherehewas 
before?  (Jo. vi. 54-63.)  Here  again,  our  Sayiour,  so  far 
from  admitting  that  his  disciples  had  mismiderstood  hun, 
adduces  his  future  miraculous  ascension  into  heaven  in 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  He  asks  if  their 
incredulity  will  not  fall  before  the  stupendous  miracle  of 
his  ascension?  It  would  also  appear  that  our  Saviour 
intended  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  his. 
flesh  was  to  be  given  for  the  spiritual  food  of  mankind, 
since  he  adds.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  JleA 
prqfiteth  nothing.  The  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  are 
spirit  and  life.  That  is,  my  mere  flesh,  without  my  spirit 
and  divinity,  would  be  of  no  avail ;  or,  without  the  spirit 
of  Grod,  the  carnal  man  is  incapable  of  comprehending  or 
benefiting  from  the  truths  of  Christianity.  No  man  can 
come  to  mcy  unless  it  be  given  him  by  my  Father.  In  judging 
of  spiritual  things,  you  must  be  governed  by  the  spirit, 
not  by  the  gross  ideas  of  sensual  man.  It  is  not  after  the 
manner  of  common  meat  that  you  are  to  eat  of  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man,  but  though  in  a  real  and  substantial, 
yet  in  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  form.  The  words  which 
I  ha/ve  spoken  to  you  are  spirit  and  life :  they  will  animate 
you  with  the  spirit  of  Grod,  if  you  will  but  believe  in  them ; 
they  will  conduct  you  to  eternal  life,  if  you  will  but  follow 
them  as  your  guide.  Such  appecurs  to  have  been  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  which  is  frequently  brought  forward 


ogOBt  '8MiUMnt--aad  to  exhibit  the  fxilffinmt 
^tha  proinis»  be  had  made  ol  giving  himaetf  afe 
Mff  bread  t^  l^e, — our  Saviour,  at  his  last  suppef, 
took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake,  amd  gaae  to 
kit  dieeiples,  and  said:  Take  ye,  and  eat,  this  n 
MX  BODY  ;*'*-'  Mid  takii^  the  ckaUce  also.  Me  gone, 
tkaaks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying;  Drink  ye  M 
^  tkie  ;  FCA  THIS  is  mt  blood,  &C./'''  ChriBt  did  not 

bj  ProteBtants,  in  a  vain  eudeavonr  to  controTert  the  pfe- 
vioiu  declaiatioii  of  oar  Saviour.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  laate  certain,  from  the  whole  context,  that  they  nowiMi 
adUtHte  against  the  positiTe  promiae  of  Christ,  to  give  InS 
teal  and  substantial,  though  spiritoaliEed-  body,  for  the 
ftiod  of  mankind.  Had  the  Jews  been  less  obdurate  in 
tfadr  unbelief^  the;  would  in  all  probability  have  under- 
atood  the  precise  meaning  of  oni  Saviour,  who  would  then 
have  condescended  to  enter  into  more  explicit  details.  It 
is  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  passage  will  admit  ot 
these  inteipretatioQS,  and  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  assert  - 
that  the  God  of  Truth  had  contradicted,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  discourse,  what  he  had  so  positively  and  so  strongly 
innrted  upon  in  its  commencement.  Knowing  that  the 
eyes  of  his  disciples  were  not  yet  opened  to  understand 
tibe  Scriptures,  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  our 
Savioor  to  explain  himself  more  inlly  upon  this  occasion, 
the  whole  difficulty  is  relieved. 

<'*^  An  Almigh^  God  has  said  it:  and  man,  vain  man, 
has  pxcamned  to  question  iL — O  man  !  who  art  tkou  tMat 
r^fHett affokut  God?    Bom.  ix.  20. 

*'J  A  flimsy  quibble  is  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  poi^ 
poseof  destroying  the  force  of  these  expressions;  namdy, 
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gay,  here  is  my  body,  here  is  my  blood!  which 
might  have  appeared  to  countenance  the  doctrine 
of  Consubstantiation ;  but  he  says,  this  is  my  body: 
this  is  no  longer  bread,  but  the  body  of  him  who 
addresses  you ;  the  life-giving  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
God :  this  is  no  longer  wine,  but  the  sacred  (bun- 
tun  of  life,  that  blood  which  shall  so  soon  be  shed 
upon  the  cross  for  the  remission  of  your  sins. 

If  any  other  testimony  were  required,  the  manner 
in  which  St.  Paul  bears  witness  to  this  doctrine  is 
a  striking  confirmation  of  it.  The  chalice  of  bene- 
diction,  which  we  hless,  says  he,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  the  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  partaking  qf  the  body 

that  all  that  was  required  of  us  by  these  injunctions  of 
Christ)  was  a  mere  commemoration  of  the  last  supper — 
Do  this  in  commemoration  of  me.  But  it  is  at  once  over- 
toraed  by  the  simple  question ;  What  was  the  important 
Ihu  that  was  to  be  done  ?  Were  the  disciples  to  do  what 
our  Saviour  had  just  done,  or  something  else  that  was  left 
to  their  own  fancy  ? — On  one  occasion  Luther  says:  "  The 
deril  seems  to  have  mocked  mankind  in  proposing  to  them 
a  heresy  so  ridiculous  and  contrary  to  Scripture  as  is  that 
of  the  ZuinglianS)  namely,  the  denial  of  the  real  presence.^' 
(Op,  Luth.  Defens.  Verb.  Con.)  In  another  place  he  ac^ 
knowledges  that  he  had  tried  to  persuade  himself  of  there 
being  no  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  on 
purpose  to  irritate  and  offend  the  Pope ;  but  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  were  too  plainly  in  jfovour  of  it. — (See 
Letters  to  a  Preb.p.  154.) 
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itftke  Lordf^'^  And  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread, 
Mr  dt^t  the  chalice  ^  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall 
be  gmiltyqfthe  body  and  t^ the  blood  qf  the Lord/*^ 
lureceiying  the  breads  how  can  we  be  guilty  of  the 
body  and  Mood  qftheLord,ifln&  body  and  blood  be 
not  there  ?  Ho.vf  can  we  eat  and  dritUt  judgment  to 
auf.selves,  not  discerning  the  body  of  the  Lord^*'^  if 
the  body  of  the  Lord  be  not  there  to  be  discemedf '^ 

~  m 

^'^  1  Cor.  X.  16.       ^*^  1  Cor.  xi.  27.        ^"-^  Ibid.SSt. 

^'^  While  St.  Paul  says  that  the  unworthy  communicant 
isgmUyofthe  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  the  doctri^e  of 
the  Establishment  renders  the  profanation  of  the  Sacra- 
ment an  impossibility.  I  presume — and  after  all  it  is 
only  a  presumption,  though  I  doubt  whether  any  Pro- 
testant will  contradict  me — that  the  Church  of  England 
denies  the  real  presence  in  toto :  and  this  being  the  case, 
what  is  there  in  the  Sacrament  for  the  unworthy  commu- 
nicant to  profane  ?  Where  is  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  of  which  he  is  to  be  guilty?  But  supposing,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  28th  Article,  an  act  of  fisdth 
really  gives  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  commu- 
nicant, who  but  a  madman  will  make  that  act  of  faith, 
when  he  receives  the  Sacrament  unworthily  and  unpre- 
pared? How  can  he  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
tke  Lordy  when,  making  no  act  of  faith,  he  receives  nothing 
but  bread  and  wine?  In  one  case,  there  is  acertaintjr 
that  the  Sacrament  cannot,  in  the  other,  there  is  a  moral 
impossibility  that  it  can,  be  profaned  by  an  unworthy 
conununicant  who  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 
Hence  the  denunciation  of  St.  Paul  becomes  void  and 
unmeaning. 

o2 
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An  omniscient  God  foresaw  the  incrednUty  of 
mankind,  and  in  mercy  to  those  who  are  wiUing 
to  believe,  afforded  evidence  without  end  to  pre- 
serve .  them  from  error  upon  this  most  important 
point.  All  the  Evangelists,  all  the  inspired  writers, 
all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  concur  in  opi- 
nion upon  this  doctrine.  There  is  no  tenet  for 
which  there  are  so  many  vouchers ;  there  is  no 
mystery  so  distinctly  revealed,  and  so  clearly  de- 
fined. 

If  Transubstantiation  were  a  modem  doctrine, 
a  doctrine  of  human  invention,  why  cannot  those 
who  assert  it  to  be  so,  prove  both  the  manner  and 
the  period  of  so  extraordinary  an  innovation  in 
the  faith  of  Christianity?  If,  in  our  own  times,  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  were  to  ascend 
the  pulpit,  hold  up  to  the  people  the  consecrated 
elements,  and  exclaim,  '  This  is  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ;*  what  astonishment  would  not  fill 
the  minds  of  his  audience  ;  what  an  outcry  would 
there  not  be  raised  throughout  the  country !  And 
is  it  to  be  believed,  that,  if  a  similar  occurrence, 
under  similar  circumstances,  had  taken  place  du- 
ring the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  the  effect  would 
not  have  been  the  same?  Would  it  have  been 
so  completely  overlooked  both  by  history  and 
tradition  ?  That  such  an  assertion,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  met  with  success,  is  a 
monstrous  supposition,  because,  independent  of  its 


Imlndictioii  to  our  senses^  it  is  a  doctrine  wliieh 
fcn  notlm^  b6t  tite  authority  <rf  revdation  to  f& 
eomiiiend  it ;  for^  unlike  every  fiike  tenets  it  nei- 
ther flatters  our  passions  nor  our  pride :  that^  under 
iudi  circunistanGes^  it  should  have  been  eageriy 
embraced^  and  universally  adopted,  would  have 
teqmied  no  less  than  the  interposition  of  a  miracle. 
But  it  did  not  originate  in  such  circumstances ;  H 
rested  not  upon  the  authority  of  man;  it  was  a 
doctrine  not  confined  to  a  particular  period,  or  a 
particular  country :  it  was  coeval  and  coextensive 
with  Christianity  itself/"^  Of  this,  abundant 
evidence  has  descended  to  us,  and  whoever  will 

^"^  Transabstaatiation  is  equally  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Chuich,  and  of  all  the  Eastern  Churches  that  hayie 
separated  themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  see  of 
Borne;  and  as  this  separation  took  place,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  even  theji  can  bear 
testimony  to  it  for  1400  years.  The  Lutherans,  also, 
believe  in  the  real  presence.  ^^I  clearly  saw,'*  says 
Lather,  ^  how  much  I  should  thereby  [by  disproving  the 
doetrine  of  the  real  presence]  injure  Popery ;  but  I  found 
myself  caught  without  any  way  of  escaping,  for  the  text 
of  the  gospel  was  too  plain  for  this  purpose.'*  (EfiH.  ad 
Argenten,  torn.  iv.  fol.  502.  Ed.  Witten.)  In  another 
place  he  says,  '^  That  no  one  among  the  fathers,  nume^ 
sous  as  they  are,  should  have  spoken  of  the  Eucharist  aa 
these  men  do  [the  opposers  of  the  real  presence],  is  truly 
astonishing.  Not  one  of  them  speaks  thus :  There  is  mhf 
hrmd  ^mdwme:  or,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ofp 
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take  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  subjeet,  wiB 
find  no  difficulty  in  the  discovety/'^ 

pre^eni.  And  when  we  reflect  how  often  the  subject  is 
treated' by  them,  it  ceases  to  be  credible — ^it  is  not  even 
possible-Hhat  not  so  much  as  onee  such  words  as  these 
diould  not  have  dropped  from  some  of  them.  Surely,  it 
was  of  moment  that  men  should  not  be  drawn  into  error. 
StiU,  they  all  speak  with  a  precision  which  evinces  that 
they  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood.  Had  not  this  been  their  conviction,  can  it  be 
imagined  that,  among  so  many,  the  negative  opinion 
should  not  have  been  uttered  on  a  single  occasion  ?  On 
other  points  this  was  not  the  case.  But  'our  Sacramen- 
tarians,  on  the  other  hand,  can  proclaim  only  the  negative 
or  contrary  opinion.  These  men  then,  tb  say  all  in  one 
word,  have  drawn  their  notions  neither  feom  ihe  Scriptures 
nor  the  Fathers.''  fDefensio  Verbarum  Osgnsey  Ti  fii.p.99h 
EdU.  Witi.  1557  J  Again  he  sajs :  *^  This  I  cannot;  nor 
am  I  willing,  to  deny,  that  had  any  one,  five  years  ago, 
been  able  to  persuade  me  that  in  the  Sacrament  were 
oidy  bread  and  wine,  he  would  have  laid  me  under  great 
obligations  to  him  ;....for  I  was  clearly  sensible  that  nothing 
would  g^ve  so  much  pain  to  the  Roman  Bishop.''  Ibid, 
p.  602. 

^'^  Let  not  the  reader  be  deterred  from  this  examina- 
tion, under  the  idea  that  he  has  neither  the  capacity  nor 
the  leisure  to  explore  the  volmninous  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  He  will  find  every  passage  of 
moment  which  bears  upon  this,  or  any  other  Catholic 
tenet,  selected,  translated,  and  arranged  to  his  hands,  in 
an  admirable  and  most  useful  compilation  of  scriptural  and 
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We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  heresies  of 
Montanus  and  Tatian  in  the  2nd,  of  Tertullian 
and  Origen  in  the  3rd,  and  of  Arius  in  the  4th 
century,  and  so  on ;  and  shall  it  be  said  that  the 
tenets  of  Catholics  alone  are  without  evidence 
and  proof;  and  while  the  errors  of  every  petty 
sect,  and  even  sometimes  of  individual  writers, 
were  carefully  detailed  in  history  and  transmitted 
to  posterity,  that  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Universal  Church  alone  were  left  unnoticed  and 
nhattested  ?  Let  any  one  peruse  the  passages  in 
St.  Ignatius,  St.  Justin,  St.  Irenseus,  &c.  &c.  in 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  during 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  subsequent  centuries  of  the 
Christian  sera,  and  then  determine  whether  it  be 
the  doctrine  of  primitive  Christianity,  or  the  com- 
paratively modem  innovation  of  the  dark  ages. 

Under  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  and  with  such 
evidence  before  us,  is  it  possible  we  can  swear  that 
we  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood  by  Eng- 
lish Protestants  ? 

historical  testimony,  in  a  single  volume,  entitled:  The 
Faith  of  Catholics  confirmed  by  Scripture^  and  attested 
6y  the  Fathers  of  the  jive  first  Centuries  of  the  Church  ; 
by  the  Rev.  Jos.  Berington  and  the  Bev.  J.  Kirk.  Should 
doubt  arise  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any  extract,  or 
the  fidelity  of  its  translation,  the  reference  at  the  end  of 
every  passage  will  afford  a  ready  clue  to  the  original. 
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III.  In  the  third  place^  I  cannot  conform  to  Pro- 
testantism^ because  she  calls  upon  me  solemnly  and 
sincerely,  in  thepresenceaf  Godfto prqf ess ,  testify, 
and  declare — ^not  simply  that  I  disbelieve  in  the 
Invocation  of  Saints^ — ^but  that  /  do  believe  that 
the  Invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other 
Saint,  as  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  is 
superstitious  and  idolatrous.  Whereas,  I  do 
solemnly  and  sincerely  declare,  and  am  ready  to 
call  God  to  witness  the  same,  that  I  believe,  in 
accordance  with  thedecreesoftheCouncilof  Trent, 
that  the  doctrine  received  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Christian  religion,  has  been  that  the  Saints, 
reigning  with  Christ,  qffer  up  their  prayers  to 
God  for  men ;  that  it  is  good  and  profitable 
suppliantly  to  invoke  them,  and  to  have  recourse 
to  their  supplications  and  assistance,  in  order  to 
obtain  favours  from  God,  through  his  Son  Jestis 
Christ,  our  Lord,  who  is  our  only  Redeemer  and 
Saviour. 

The  texts  of  Scripture  which  tend  to  prove  this 
doctrine  are  as  follow/'^  The  angel  Raphael  says  to 
Tobias  :  When  thou  didst  pray,  with  tears,  and 
didst  bury  the  dead,  I  offered  up  thy  prayer  to 

^^^  "And  that  the  people  may  know  what  benefits 
Christians  receive  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  and  all  angels  is  for  that  reason  solemnly  ob- 
served in  the  Church." — Note  to  Mant's  Book  of  Conmum 
Prayer, 


4ke'LMLf^^ !'  Judas  Machabeos  Tehttea  a  Visioii^  in 
^ilMh  he  eaw  the  late  higk-^^eat  Oniah^  whom  he 
imttSbeB  aa  he  appeared  to  hinh-Hrtretchmg  oat 
til  anna^  and  praying  for  the  Jewish  peoj^e.  He 
Aan  mentions  another  persotiage  whom  he  saw» 
ef  whom  Oniah  says :  This  is  tike  l&wr  ^  tkt 
hretknn  and  rf  the  people  cf  Israel.  This  is 
Jisremiah  the  prophet  qf  Ood,  who  prufs  for  tkt 
people,  and  for  the  holy  dtyS'^ — I  say  to  you^  that 
eoen  so  there  shall  be  Joy  in  He-men  wpom  oim 
simmer  that  doth  penance,  more  than  uponnmsty^ 
mime  Just  who  need  not  penance. — So  I  say  to 
you,  there  shall  be  Joy  brfore  the  angels  qf  Ood 
npon  one  sinner  doing  penaneeS^^ — And  when  he 
had  opened  the  booh,  the  four  lining  creatures, 
and  thefour-and-twenty  ancients  feU  down  brfore 
the  Lamb,  having  every  one  qf  them  harps,  and 
golden  vials,  full  qf  odours,  which  are  the  prayers 
qf  Saints /"^  From  all  this  we  argue  the  intimate 
communication  between  the  saints  in  Heaven^ 
and  mankind  upon  earth;  the  efficacy  of  their 
prayers ;  and  the  interest  they  take  in  our  behalf. 
Since  St.  Paul  besought  the  Romans^  Corinthians, 
and  Ephesians  to  pray  for  him,  is  it  not  clear  that 
it  is  lawful  for  us  to  do  the  same  ?  and  may  we 
not  do  so,  without  detracting  from  the  only  Me- 

^'^  Tobias,  xii.  12.  ^•^  Machab.  xv.  12.  18. 

^^^  St.  Lukcj  XV.  7.  10.  ^'^  Apocel.  v.  8. 
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diatmr  bQtw€ffil  God  and  nm  ?  The  practice  ol 
'ftroteatanta  in  {nraying  for  the  king,  &c.  prOTOB 
their  aflsent  to  this  position.  And,  if  we  may 
itfl^cit  the  pmyers  of .  our  fellow-4iien,  who  are 
mortab  and.ainneni  like  ourselves,  much  more 
^ihould  we  invoke  those  of  the  peculiar  friends 
and  companions  of  God,  the  adorers  around  the 
throne  of  grace  and. mercy,,  and  whom,  from  the 
l^xts  above  quoted,  we  know  to  be  informed  of 
what  is  passing  upon  earth,  to  be  eminently  qua^ 
lified  for  the  task,  and  in  the  constant  habit  of 
performing  it.  All  we  beg  of  them  is  to  intercede 
with  the  Mediator,  through  whom  alone  we  hope 
for  mercy,  grace,  and  salvation,  or  for  any  fovour 
that  we  may  ask  for  at  the  hands  of  his  saints/'^ 
Since  there  is  not  one  single  text  of  Scripture  that 
can,  in  any  way,  be  taken  to  contradict  this  doc- 
trine, it  is  impossible  it  can  be  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture; and  the  convincing  fact,  that  such  has 
always  been  the  view  taken  of  it,  and^siuch  the 

^'^  .'The  doctrine  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints  is  so  an- 
cient and  so  uniyersal,  that  the  Greek  Church,  together 
with  all  the  eastern  Churches  which  separated  themselves 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  Christianity  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  still  maintain  it.  Luther,  so  far  from  finding  any 
thing  idolatrous  or  superstitious  in  the  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  on  this  point,  exclaims :  '^  Who  can 
deny  that  Gx)d  works  great  miracles  at  the  tombs  of  the 
saints !    I  therefore,  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
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eoDsfioiit  ptBicUce  of  the  Gatiholio  Churchy  is  to  be 
§Mliend!froni  thewoikp  of  the  earliest  eedesias- 
tieid  ifriters;  eopious  extmcts  from  which,  rdatire 
to  fhiftpoiHt;  are  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  work 
dtmAjBpokmif  of S'^  To  this  the  reader  isrefier- 
led^  as  these  testiiaonies  are  fen  too  numerous  for 
Hisertiou  here. 

Thecftai^  of  idolatry  brought  against  us  for 
honouring  those  whom  God  has  honoured,  but 
especially  for  inyoking  the  intercession  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  the  Queen  of  Angels, « and  the 
Saint  of  Saints,  cdie  who  tells  us,  in  an  inspired 

hold  that  the  saints  are  to  be  honoured  and  invocated  by 
us/'*  Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  prelates 
of  the  Church  of  England.!  Bishop  Montague,  especially, 
says :  '^  The  blessed  in  heaven  do  recommend  to  God,  in 
their  prayers,  their  kindred,  friends,  and  acquaintance  on 
earth." — {AnHdotey  p.  20.)  "  This  is  the  common  Toice, 
with  the  general  concurrence,  without  contradiction,  of 
rererend  and  learned  antiquity,  for  aught  I  ever  could 
read  or  understand ;  and  I  see  no  cause  or  reason  to  dis- 
sent from  them  touching  intercession  in  this  kind.^'— - 
(Ibid,  p,  23  J  Is  it  then  safe  for  Protestants  to  swear  that 
Catholics  are  superstitious  for  holding  such  a  doctrine  ? 
^'^  "  The  Faith  of  Catholics  confirmed  by  Scripture^  and 
attested  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Jive  first  Centimes  of  the 
Churchy — ^Booker,  London,  1813. 

*  In  Purg.  Quorund,  Attic,  Tom,  u  Gertnet.  Ep»  ad  Oeorg, 
Spalat, 

t  See  Duchess  of  York's  Testimony »  in  the  Duke  of  Bnins- 
wick*8  Ftf^  Reasons,  Burnet's  Hist,  &c. 
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Canticle,  that  aU  generations  ekaU  call  her 
Blessed/^^  and  who  was  addressed  by  this  app^a- 
tion  by  the  prophetic  Elizabeth  */'^  who  was  hailed 
by  the  angel  as  full  qf  grace f^^  and  to  whom  the 
Saviour  and  Maker  of  the  world  was  obedient,  as 
a  child  is  obedient  to  its  parent, — is  too  absurd  to 
obtain  a  moment's  credit  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind.  So  far  are  we  from  the  '  abomination  of 
idolatry/  in  the  invocation  of  Saints,  that  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  published  in 
virtue  of  its  decree,  by  order  of  Pius  Vth,  teaches 
that ''  God  and  the  Saints  are  not  to  be  prayed  to 
in  the  same  maimer :  for  we  pray  to  God  that  he 
himself  would  gif)e  us  good  things,  and  deliver  us 
from  evil  things ;  but  we  beg  of  the  Saints,  because 
they  are  pleasing  to  God,  that  they  would  he  our 
advocates,  and  obtain  from  God  what  we  stand  in 
need  oV^'^ 

^^>  St.  Luke,  c.  i.  48.       ^^^  Ibid.  v.  42.        ^*>^  Ihid.  v.  28. 

^*^  If  it  should  be  observed,  that  prayers  are  occasion- 
ally addressed  to  the  saints  in  a  manner  which  appears  at 
first  sight  to  dispense  with  the  mediatorship  of  Christ,  or 
to  ascribe  a  power  to  them  which  they  do  not  possess,  it 
must  be  remembered  that "  by  a  species  of  metonomy, 
we  frequently  employ  the  subordinate  for  the  principal 
agent,  and  attribute  to  the  intercessor  what  we  know  is 
the  office  of  his  superior.  Let  us  suppose  a  criminal 
under  sentence  of  death,  who  solicits  the  queen  to  obtain 
his  pardon  from  the  king.    Were  he  in  his  petition  to 


'.^.^M^SiemimilMPf  CBJb^^  says  :,^  we  arete 
IWMiar  Sdurtaaod  Angels  as  God's  especial  ineads 

Jiig  of  her  nutjesty  to  save  his  Hfe,  would  any  one  cohtiend 
ttat  lie  had  ascribed  to  the  qneen  the  jpowtr  which  the 
sWslitaliim  has  entrusted  to  the  soviereigii  alime;  and  on 
dHit  aeooont  indict  him  for  treasoni  or  a  contempt  of  die 
king's  pierogaliTe  T'  (Dr.  Lingard's  DracisJ 

*^Jfin  our  books  of  devotion,  or  any  other  treatue,  he 
shoold  happen  to  meet  with  expressions  which  his  pre- 
judice is  inclmed  to  misinterpret,  or  his  piety  to  condemn, 
let  his  charity  interpose,  and  see  if  it  will  not  admit  ofa 
tEMire  firrtmrable  interpretation.  Words,  abstractedly,  Ae 
bat  empty  sounds :  nor  are  they  calculated  to  convey  aiqr 
impression,  other  than  that  which  common  pniictice  an- 
neaies  to  them :  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  all  words  are 
liable  to  different  interpretations.  Again,  whoever  is 
conversant  with  ancient  phraseology  will  admit,  that 
the  sense  which  modem  acceptation  has  attached  to  cer« 
tain  words,  is  not  the  sense  in  which  they  were  formerly 
received.  Thus,  in  the  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  husband  addresses  his  wife  in  the  following 
words : — *  With  my  body  /  thee  u>arsh^,^  Now,  what 
would  be  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Townsend,  were  I  to  tell 
him  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  he  had  been  guilty  of 
idolatry ;  that  he  had  worshipped  the  creature  instead  of 
the  Creator  ?  If  expressions  of  this  description  are  to  be 
Ibnnd  in  a  Church  so  modem  as  Protestantism,  what 
wonder  that  they  should  be  more  frequently  met  with  in 
a  Church  so  ancient  as  Catholicity? — Let  but  the  Protes- 
tant make  the  same  allowances  to  the  Catholic,  as  he  re- 
quites for  himself,  and  he  solves  his  own  objections.    If 
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and  aenrants,  but  not  with  the  honour  whidhvbe- 
kniga  to-  God.*"  And^  vih&i  it  is  recoUeeted  that 
the  reverence  paid  to  the  Saints  is  due  to  them 
only  through  the  merits  of  our  Saviour^  surely  it 
cannot  be  deemed  any  dishonour  to  the  Creator  to 
see  his  creatures  honoured  for  .the  gifts  he  hivuidf 
has  bestowed  upon  them ;.  nor  will  it  be  oonsiderad 
unbecoming  the  weakness  and  the  misery  of  maiii 
tb  ofiisr  our  petitions  to  the  throne  of  mercy 
tiurough  less  unworthy  hands  than  our  own ; — ^to 
make  friends  for  ourselves  amongst  the  friends  of 
God ; — and  to  implore  the  intercession  of  those  in 
our  behalf^  who  had  already  succeeded  so  well  for 
themselves. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
merits  and  prayers  of  the  Saints^  suffice  it^  amongst 

he  will  apply  the  above  observation  to  the  words  ctdore 
and  worship^  in  the  instances  adduced  by  Mr.  Townsend^ 
he  will  require  no  other  reply. 

'^  Do  not  the  Bishops  remind  us  that,  even  in  the  trans^ 
lation  of  the  Bible  published  at  Oxford,  to  wm'sMp  is 
used  to  signify  inferior  as  well  as  superior  worship  ?  In 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  we  read  in  that  edition,  that 
the  assembly  *  bowed  down  their  heads^  and  worshipped  the 
Lard  and  the  King:  (1  Chron.  xxix.  20.)  Did  they  worw 
ship  the  King  with  the  same  supreme  worship  which  they 
paid  to  God  ?  Certainly  not.  It  must  therefore  follow 
bom  the  use  of  Scripture  itself,  that  the  word  worship 
must  be  received  in  different  acceptations^  according  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressedi'^'HCorless's  ReplpJ^ 
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otfieni,  to  mention  two  recorded  m  Holy 
will  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed  far  my 
fMmt  Ahrahofnis  sake/*^ — For  thy  servant  Davids 
tAKB,  tmm  not  away  the  face  of  thine  anointed/'^ 
Do  not  these  texts  clearly  show^  that^  in  considera^ 
tion  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  departed  serrants, 
God  may  sometimes  be  induced  to  grant  particular 
blessings  and  fevours  to  the  living  ?  And  this  too 
without  any  derogation  from  the  merits  and  me- 
diatorship  of  Christy  because^  whatever  grace  tiie 
Saints  may  possess  in  the  eyes  of  God^  it  is  wholly 
founded  on  the  merits  of  our  Saviour, 

To  understand  the  question  rightly^  and  to  ex- 
plain  that  text  of  St.  Paul^  which  says ;  There  is 
one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus/''^  it  must  be  observed  that  Catholics  ac- 
knowledge Christ  to  be  the  only  mediator  qf  sal- 
vation ;  but  it  cannot  be  argued  from  thence  that 
there  is  no  other  mediator  of  intercession,  without 
condemning  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul^  the  commands 
of  Almighty  God  himself^  and  the  practice  of  the 
Established  Church.*""^  If,  therefore,  it  is  not  dero- 
gatory from  the  mediatorship  of  Christ  to  solicit 
the  prayers  of  each  other,  while  here  on  earthy 
how  should  it  be  so  in  any  other  state  of  existence  ? 
And  if  the  efficacy  of  prayer  be  such  in  behalf  of 


^*^  Gen.  xxvi.  24.  ^'^  Pah  cxxxi.  10. 

^->  1  Eph,  Tim.  ii.  5.        ^»^  See  Dr.  Lingaid's  TracU. 
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each  other,  while  in  this  mortal  state,  in  which  no 
man  living  stands  justified  in  the  sight  of  his  Cre- 
ator/''^ how  much  more  may  not  be  expected  from 
it,  when  the  just  man  is  not  only  removed  from  this 
imperfect  state  of  existence,  but  has  received 
power  over  the  nations  {^^  is  seated  upon  the  same 
throne  with  the  Almighty /^^  and  is  become  apillar 
in  the  temple  of  his  God^^  in  that  temple  where 
the  smoke  of  the  incense  of  tJie  prayers  of  the 
saints  ascends  up  before  GodS'^  Where,  then,  I 
would  ask,  is  the  superstition  and  idolatry  in  all 
this?^'^ 

^'^  Psl.  cxlii.  2.        ^"^  Apoc.  ii.  26.        ^^^  Ibid.  iii.  21. 
^'{  Ibid.  iii.  12.  ^'^  Ibid.  viii.  4. 

^*^  I  will  subjoin  the  opinion  of  Luther  upon  this  point, 
though  rather  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  any  argument  upon  it. 

"  Concerning  the  Invocation  of  Saints,"  says  he,  **  I 
i^free  with  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and  am  of  opinion 
that  the  saints  in  hearen  are  to  be  invocated ;  for,  who 
can  contradict  the  wonders  daily  wrought  at  their  tombs  ?" 
(In  Purg.  Quorund.  Artie.  Tom.  i.J — Again :  "  Some, 
however,  may  say ;  Of  what  use  can  the  saints  be  to  us  ? 
Thou  art  to  use  them  as  thou  dost  thy  neighbour ;  for  as 
thou  say  est  to  him ;  Pray  to  God  for  me ;  so  mayest  thou, 
St  Peter  pray  for  me."  fin  Festo  Sti.  Johamm  Baptistw.J 
And  in  another  place :  '^  Let  no  one  omit  to  invoke  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Angels  and  Saints,  that  they  may 
intercede  with  God  for  them  at  that  instant  [the  hour  of 
death]."  (LiUher's  Prsep.ad  MortJ 
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Though  the  honour  paid  to  relics  and  images 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  oath^  yet,  as  we 
are  not  sure  that  it  may  not  by  implication  be 
comprised  therein,  and  that  the  charge  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry  may  not,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  take  this  test,  be  grounded  upon  the  sup- 
poeed  doctrine  and  practice  of  Catholics  upon  this 
pointy  I  deem  it  quite  necessary  for  our  justifica- 
tion to  state  our  belief  thereon.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  following  propositions : — ''  God  alone  is  the 
object  of  our  worship  and  adoration;  but  Catholics 
shew  honour  to  the  relics  of  saints,  and  they  place 
images  and  pictures  in  their  churches,  to  reduce 
their  wandering  thoughts,  and  to  enliven  their 
memories  towards  heavenly  things.  They  shew^ 
besides,  a  respect  to  the  representations  of  Christ, 
of  the  mysterious  facts  of  their  religion,  and  of  the 
saints  of  God,  beyond  what  is  due  to  any  profane 
figure ;  not  that  they  believe  any  virtue  to  reside  in 
them,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  honoured,  but 
because  the  honour  given  to  pictures  is  referred  to 
the  prototype,  or  thing  represented. 

'*  They  maintain  also  that  honour  and  respect 
are  due  to  the  hihle,  to  the  cross,  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  J  to  churches,  Sfc.  as  things  peculiarly  apper- 
taining to  God ;  as  well  as  to  kings,  magistrates, 
and  superiors :  for  to  whom  honour  is  due,  honour 
may  be  given,  without  any  derogation  from  the 
majesty  of  God,  or  that  divine  worship  which  is 
appropriate  to  him." 

P 
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To  any  one  at  all  read  in  sacred  history,  it  most 
be  superfluous  to  produce  texts  of  Scripture,  to 
shew  the  wonderful  miracles  wrought  by  Almighty 
God  by  means  of  the  relics  of  his  saints : — ^When 
Eliseus  smote  the  waters  of  Jordan  with  the  mantle 
of  Elias,  they  parted^  and  the  prophet  passed  over;^*'' 
— ^When  a  dead  man  was  let  down  into  the  sepul- 
chre of  Eliseus,  no  sooner  did  he  touch  the  bones 
of  the  prophet,  than  he  revived  and  stood  upon  his 
feet/'^  Numbers  were  healed  merely  by  the  shar 
dow  of  St.  Peter  passing  over  them  ;^^^  and  others 
by  handkerchiefs  which  had  touched  the  body  of 
St.  Paul.  In  the  primitive  ages,  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  were  frequent 
and  notorious,  never  failing  to  produce  their  effect, 
confirming  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  commanding 
the  belief  of  Pagans  in  the  religion  in  favour  of 
which  they  were  performed.  Surely,  then,  it  is 
lawful  to  venerate  these  instruments  which  the 
Almighty  has  so  often  been  pleased  to  employ  in 
the  performance  of  his  wonders ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  to  stamp  a  mark  of  sanctity  on 
the  spot,  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the 
custom,  when  a  Church  was  not  actuaUy  built 
over  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  to  furnish  it  with  the 
relics  of  saints,  placing  them  immediately  under 

^""^  4  Kings,  ii.  14.  <''^  Ibid.  xiii.  21. 

^^^  Acts,  V.  14, 16,  16.  ^'^  Ibid.  xix.  11,  12. 
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the  altar^  that  their  mortal  remauis  might  occupy 
a  similar  situation  upon  earthy  in  which  their  souls 
were  seen  by  St.  John  in  heaven :  I  saw  under  the 
altar,  says  he^  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain 
for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which 
they  heldS'^ 

It  is  not  that  we  believe  any  inherent  power  or 
supernatural  efficacy  to  reside  in  these  remains ; 
tiie  very  bones  and  ashes  themselves  serve  to 
admonish  us  that  the  individuals  whom  we  honour 
were  perishable  mortals  like  the  rest  of  the  human 
race.  But  when  we  remember  the  extraordinary 
graces  the  Almighty  has  conferred  upon  his  saints, 
the  signal  favours  he  has  granted  them,  and  the 
heroic  and  exemplary  manner  in  which  they  have 
performed  all  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  thus  pre- 
serving their  bodies,  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  apostle,  the  unpolluted  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  conceive  it  to  be  in  full  accordance  with 
the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  that  the  heart  should 
pray  with  greater  fervency  in  the  presence  of  the 
memorials  of  such  men ;  which,  while  we  yield 
them  our  honour,  serve,  by  the  recollections  they 
inspire,  to  animate  the  soul,  to  cherish  devotion, 
and  to  excite  us  to  constancy  and  perseverance. 
The  supplications  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  oflTer  to  the  saints,  are  in  their  end  and  object 

^'>  Rev.  VI.  9. 
p2 
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addressed  to  the  Almighty  hunself ;  it  is  tfarongh 
him  that  we  cherish  a  veneration  for  the  remains 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  whose  death  has  been  precious  in  his 
sight :  in  him  it  originates, — ^to  him  it  is  referred ; 
— and  to  his  honour  and  glory  it  is  ultimately, 
though  not  immediately,  directed. 

Having  shewn  that  we  are  not  superstitious  in 
our  veneration  of  relics,  I  trust  also  to  prove  that 
we  are  not  idolaters  in  our  respect  for  images,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  use  them.  The  answer 
in  our  English  Catechisms  to  the  question.  Do 
Catholics  pray  to  images?  is  this;  No,  by  no 
means,  for  they  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  help 
us.  A  similar  answer,  together  with  the  most 
pointed  condemnation  of  every  species  of  idolatry, 
is  to  be  found,  without  one  exception,  in  all  the 
catechisms  in  use  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Flanders, 
Germany ;  in  a  word,  in  every  portion  of  the  Ca- 
tholic world,  in  every  language  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  preached,  and  in  every  clime  in  which 
the  name  of  Jesus  is  known.  Now,  if  we  consider 
the  diligence  with  which  the  Catholic  clergy  incul* 
cate  the  study  of  the  catechism,  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, the  clear  and  familiar  manner  in  which  they 
explain  it,  and  the  assiduity  and  frequency  of 
these  explanations,  we  ought  at  least  to  hesitate 
before  we  pronounce  that  those  who  receive  and 
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bdieve  these  doctrines,  receive  and  believe  them 
in  one  sense,  and  practise  them  in  another.  It 
riiould  also  be  observed  that  the  clergy  are  noMrise 
interested  in  keeping  up  any  delusion  upon  this 
pmnt ;  while  the  common  instinct  of  man,  every 
principle  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
conspire  to  diiyct  his  adoration  to  the  sole  object 
worthy  of  it — to  the  great  Creator  and  Disposer 
of  all  things.  If,  with  all  the  checks  and  precau- 
tions employed,  some  abuse  or  extravagance  should 
partially  and  occasionally  exist,  it  must,  in  justice, 
be  attributed  rather  to  the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  than  to  any  thing  radically  vicious  in  the 
system. 

When  the  Almighty  commanded  cherubim,^*>^  who 
are  his  creatures  as  much  as  man,  to  be  made  for 
the  ornament  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  he  did 
so  without  fear  that  the  Israelites,  prone  as  they 
were  to  idolatry,  would  transfer  those  divine 
honours  to  them  which  they  owed  to  himself  alone. 

^*^  Upon  the  Propitiatory  stood  two  Cherubim,  face  to 
fiu»,  with  their  wingps  expanded  and  spread,  so  as  to  cover 
the  Ark,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  throne  for  the  Grod  of  all 
Sanctity  and  Majesty.  Hence  comes  the  expression  often 
met  with  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  of  God  sitting  upon  the 
Cherubim,  It  is  in  imitation  of  this,  that  Cherubim  are 
not  unfirequently  placed  to  ornament  the  altar  of  the 
blessed  Sacrament,  where  the  Almighty  deigns  to  be 
▼idbly  present. 
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Indeed^  when  the  Jewish  people  fell  into  this  most 
abominable  of  all  crimes^  the  idolatry  was  generally 
meditated  first,  and  the  idol  raised  afterwards :  so 
&r  were  they  from  being  led  astray  by  the  use  of 
images  in  their  worship !  Yet,  be  it  remembered, 
that,  though  we  are  bound  to  pay  a  due  respect  to 
liie  images  of  Christ  and  of  his  saiats,  when  used, 
we  are  not  bound  to  use  them.  They  are  not 
necessary  appendas^es  to  our  service,  and  may  be 
«.p»«i  wk  wh»erer  it  i,  judged  proW- 
Except  the  Crucifix,  an  image  is  hardly  ever  seen 
in  our  Chapels  in  England,  for  fear  of  giving  scan- 
dal to  our  Protestant  brethren  :  in  this  we  act  in 
conformity  to  the  advice  of  St.  Paul,  who  recom- 
mends us  to  concede  to  the  weaknesses  of  others, 
when  concession  is  no  sacrifice  of  our  duty.  The 
Clergy  of  Catholic  countries  are  the  best  judges 
how  far  the  use  of  images  is  liable  to  be  abused, 
and  whether  any  mischief  arises  from  the  toleration 
of  them ;  and,  as  they  are  not  condemned,  where 
there  can  be  no  sinister  motive  for  continuing 
them,  it  is  but  charity  to  suppose,  that  they  are 
not  worthy  of  condemnation/'"'     In  England  we 

^'^  That  it  is  in  itself  no  impiety  to  pay  religious  vene- 
ration to  inanimate  objects,  is  to  be  deduced  firom  the 
commands  of  Almighty  Grod  himself,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Moses  was  ordered  to  put  oflF  his  shoes  on  Mount 
Horeb,  and  walk  barefoot,  because  it  was  holy  ground. 
The  Israelites  were,  in  several  instances,  commanded  to 
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fngr'to^MiBiB^'wtfbcNit  their  images  before  xm, 
m^y'mm  iamokm  liw  assistaiioe  of  the  Mother  of 
QioA,^mtbmnt  the  aid  of  a  picture  to  enliven  out 
igwoAfUL  Protestants  take  off  their  hats  out  of 
nMpoct  befixre  a  sinful  man ;  they  pay  liomage  to 
Ute^portnit  of  their  sovereign,  in  the  halls  of  his 
anxbassadon,  and  to  the  empty  throne  in  the  house 
of  peers;  they  rise  from  their  seats,  and  stand 
uncovered,  during  the  performance  of  music  in 
honour  of  the  King ;  they  bow  the  head  to  the 
akar,  and  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  when  it  is  pro^ 
Bounced;  they  kiss  the  Bible,  when  they  have 
sworn  by  it;  they  decorate  their  Churches  with 
images  painted  upon  glass ;  they  even  kneel  before 
dieir  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  ''  mere  bodily 
elements,  of  earthly  manufacture;"^'^ — and  all  this 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  But  why 
similar  marks  of  respect  and  veneration  may  not 
be  sbewn  to  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  or 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  without  subjecting 

diew  a  high  respect  to  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  se- 
vere punishments  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  either 
touched  it,  or  looked  upon  it  with  irreverence  or  inatten- 
tion. In  the  New  Testament  we  are  commanded  to  bend 
the  knee  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  why  may  we  not  pay 
the  same  mark  of  respect  to  the  representation  of  his  sufiSer- 
ingSy  without  the  imputation  of  idolatry  ?  By  both  we  only 
honour  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind. 
^'•^  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge. 
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those  who  shew  them^  to  the  odious  imputation  of 
superstition  and  idolatry,  is  only  conceivable  to 
the  minds  of  men  who  come  forward  with  so 
groundless  and  uncharitable  a  charge.  It  evinces 
a  degree  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  equalled  only 
by  the  want  of  charity  which  it  betrays.  Those 
who  see  with  a  superficial  eye,  and  without  a  due 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  may  doubtless  be 
scandalized:  the  Jews  were  even  scandalized  at 
our  Saviour,  whom,  in  the  ignorance  and  the 
blindness  of  their  hearts,  they  called  a  drinker  of 
wine,  and  the  companion  of  publicans.  Idolatry 
is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  not  of  the  body :  and 
it  is  a  crying  injustice  to  presume  that  a  Catholic 
is  praying  to  an  image,  because  he  is  praying  be- 
fore it/'^ 

CO  "  Were  the  Israelites  idolaters,  when  they  turned  their 
eyes  devoudy  towards  the  sanctuary  in  which  were  depo- 
sited the  Ark  and  the  Cherubim?  or  when,  in  the  posture 
of  suppliants,  they  cast  an  eye  of  confidence  and  hope 
upon  the  brazen  serpent  ?  Were  Joshua  and  all  the  an- 
cients of  Israel  idolaters,  because  they  religiously  fell 
prostrate  on  the  ground  before  the  Ark  of  the  Testament? 
Was  David  an  idolater,  when  he  brought  back  the  Ark  of 
God  with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture?" — ("Amicable  Discussiony  vol.  ii.  p.  291 J 

The  second  council  of  Nice,  convoked  by  the  Empress 
Irene  and  Pope  Adrian,  discussed  the  question  most  ma- 
turely, and  defined:  "  That  pictures  and  images  are  set  up 
in  Churches  and  other  places,  that,  at  the  sight  of  them, 
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But  sacb  things  are  stumbling-blocks  to  those 
only  whose  minds  are  darkened :  that  darkness  may 

the  fkithful  may  remember  what  they  represent:  and  that 
the  honour  paid  to  images  passes  to  the  archetypes  or 
things  represented,  so  that  he  who  reveres  the  image,  re- 
yefCB  the  person  it  represents." — (Act  VI. J  It  approves, 
eonsequendy,  of  the  expression  of  Leontins,  Bishop  of 
Napoli,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus :  ^^  When  you  see  Chris- 
tians adore  the  cross,  know  that  they  pay  their  adoration 
to  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  and  not  to  the  wood."  And  as 
the  word  adoration  is  a  general  expression,  applying  to 
God,  the  angels,  the  person  of  the  emperors,  and  their 
statues,  to  animate  and  even  inanimate  things,  as  well- 
informed  persons  of  all  parties  admit,  the  council  distin- 
guishes the  adoration  due  to  God  alone,  from  that  which 
may  be  rendered  to  other  objects :  it  calls  the  first,  adorer 
tion  of  kUria,  and  confines  it  to  God  alone :  the  latter, 
which  is  paid  to  images,  it  calls  salutation^  and  relative 
and  inferior  honour ^  which  passes  to  the  original ;  but 
which  is  ever  distinct  from  the  worship  of  latriay  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  divine  nature." — fIiid.p.2SSJ 
The  term  adoration  is  more  freely  used  when  speaking 
of  the  crucifix  or  the  cross,  because,  in  both  cases,  the  re- 
ference to  the  Deity  is  immediate.  The  literal  significa- 
tion of  the  word  is  ^^  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  mouth ;"  it  is 
several  times  used  in  Scripture  to  express  either  the  sur 
preme  worship  given  to  the  Deity  alone,  or  an  inferior 
honour  given  to  man :  because  it  is  not  the  action  which 
measures  the  degree  of  honour,  but  the  intention  with  which 
it  is  performed.  Examples  in  point  may  be  seen  in  the 
article  on  Adoration  in  the  Abbe  Bergier's  Dictionnaire  de 
ThMogiey  an  excellent  work  of  reference  in  all  difficult  and 
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proceed  only  from  ignorance ;  that  ignorance  from 
prejudice ;  and  that  prejudice  from  the  erroneous 
impressions  of  our  youth :  and  however  pardonable 
it  may  be  in  some  cases^  yet  it  becomes  our 
bounden  duty  to  dispel  it  by  the  light  of  reason, 
and  by  the  more  invigorated  powere  of  the  undeiv 
standing.  But  it  is  always  most  unjust  and  un« 
charitable  for  persons,  with  minds  prepared  for 
exaggerated  impressions^  to  pass  judgment  upon 
questions  on  which  they  are  quite  incompetent  to 
decide  for  want  of  information ;  and  still  more  so 
to  publish  those  judgments  to  the  world:  thereby 
inflaming  the  passions  of  men^  and  giving  weight  to 
that  mass  of  prejudice  which  already  exists  in  so  la- 
mentable a  degree  in  this  country^  against  the  most 
numerous,  the  most  enlightened,  but  most  calumni- 
ated body  of  Christians  in  the  universe :  and  this  too, 

controverted  questions.  The  term  worship  is  used  both 
by  Protestants  and  by  Catholics  to  express  not  only  the 
supreme  and  sovereign  homage  due  to  God  alone,  but 
also  the  most  inferior  act  of  religious  reverence,  and  even 
the  most  humble  degree  of  civil  dignity.  In  these  two 
latter  significations  it  is  used  in  the  marriage  service,  and 
as  the  title  of  honour  for  aldermen,  mayors,  and  inferior 
public  officers.  Let  not,  then,  offence  be  taken  if  the  word 
worship  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
saints ;  for  whenever  it  is  thus  employed,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  only  means  that  degree  of  reverence  which 
maybe  lawfully  given  to  creatures,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Creator. 
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when  a  httie  research  would  have  exhibited  these 
matters  in  their  true  light,  and  would  have  shewn 
tikat  to  be  a  pious  practice,  agreeable  both  to  reason 
and  revelation,  which  is  now  first  of  all  misrepre- 
sented, and  then  stigmatized  as  superstitious  and 
idolatrous.  Itis  surely  beyond  endurance  that  every 
thing  should  be  calculated  upon  the  impressions  of 
prejudice ;  and  that,  from  the  most  liberal  and  most 
learned,  as  well  as  from  the  most  bigoted  and  most 
Ignorant,  we  should  hear  of  nothing  but  the  absurd' 
ities  and  impositions  of  the  Catholic  religion/-^^ 

^^^  Spelling  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  towards  a 
supposed  miraculous  image  in  the  Pantheon,  in  1817, 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  his  learned  reseaxches  into  the  Anti- 
quities of  Rome,  observes : — 

^  The  veneration  for  a  miraculous  image  which  has 
lately  crowded  the  Rotunda,  has  not  bettered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pavement ;  nor  does  it  help  the  general  effect 
of  the  interior  prospect,  to  be  aware  that  we  see  exactly 
the  same  idolatry  which  was  practised  in  the  same  spot 
sixteen  centuries  ago.  A  philosopher  may  smile,  but  a 
less  indifferent  spectator  is  shocked  at  the  inexplicable 
credulity  which  stares  in  the  stedfast  faces  of  a  hundred 
worshippers,  seated  in  chairs  for  hours  before  the  image, 
in  the  wish — the  hope — the  certainty — of  some  indication 
of  omnipotence  from  the  dirty  cobweb-covered  block  which 
has  been  preferred  into  divinity.^'* 

Now,  leaving  the  credulity  to  be  dealt  with  as  it  may 
deserve,  T  certainly  must  exonerate  these  individuals  from 
the  heavy  charge  of  idolatry  here  brought  against  them. 
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Every  doctrine^  practice^  and  ceremony  of  our 
Church  is  too  often  seen  through  the  same  distorted 

Had  Mr.  Hobhouse,  whom  I  most  sincerely  admire  as  the 
steady  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  employed  the  same  spirit  of  research  in  respect  to 
the  grounds  of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Romans,  as  he 
has  done  in  support  of  his  reasons  for  and  against  the 
identity  of  the  various  and  interesting  antiquities  of  their 
capital,  it  is  impossible  that  his  acute  and  penetrating 
mind  should  not  have  discovered  enough  to  have  divested 
him  of  all  predisposition  to  judge  so  hastily  and  so  wrong* 
fully  of  his  neighbour,  as  he  most  assuredly  has  done  in 
this  instance :  and  had  he,  with  this  knowledge,  applied 
himself  to  the  particular  case  before  him,  I  am  quite  sa- 
tisfied, that  he  would  have  felt  as  convinced  as  I  do,  that 
no  imputation  of  idolatry  could  be  borne  out.  Whether 
any  miracle  was  to  be  seen  in  the  image  is  a  different 
question,  and  depends  solely  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
senses ;  but  supposing  that  there  was,  that  miracle  was 
not  attributed  to  the  statue,  but  to  the  omnipotent  power 
of  Him  who  gave  efficacy  to  the  brazen  serpent  in  the 
wilderness — ^to  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter — to  the  handker- 
chie&  which  had  touched  the  body  of  St.  Paul — and  to 
numerous  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  in  every  period 
of  sacred  history.  No  divine  attribute  was  imagined  to 
exist  in  the  statue — ^no  worship  was  paid — ^no  efficacy  was 
attributed  to  it :  it  was  supposed,  and  in  all  probabiHty 
by  over-heated  imaginations,  that  the  Almighty  had  made 
use  of  it  to  express  in  a  supernatural  manner,  either  his 
displeasure  or  his  satisfaction  upon  some  particular  occa- 
sion, or  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  miraculous  attesta- 
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meditim ;  bnt^  happily  for  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
ttf  the  eyes  of  the  sincere  inquirer,  the  darkness  by 
which  she  is  enveloped,  is  as  quickly  and  as  com- 
pktely  dispelled  by  the  light  of  truth,  as  are  the 
shadows  of  night  before  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

IV.  From  the  idolatry  of  the  Invocation  of 
Saints,  and  the  use  of  images,  the  oath  now  leads 
us  to  consider  the  grand  accusation  of  idolatry 
against  Catholics,  as  tJie  worshippers  of  bread  and 
wine  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass*  We  are  called 
upon  '^  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  to  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  we  do 
believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  now  used 

tions  in  favour  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  That  Catho- 
lics are  often  predisposed  to  lend  too  easy  a  belief  to 
miracles,  is  unquestionably  the  case:  it  arises  from  a  firm, 
unhesitating  faith  in  the  truth  of  their  religion.  Under 
this  impression,  they  are  necessarily  more  inclined  to  look 
for  supernatural  testimonials  in  its  favour,  and  to  receive 
them  with  but  little  investigation.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  when  they  undergo  the  scrutinizing  test 
recommended  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  which  is  re- 
sorted to  on  all  occasions  before  a  miracle  is  officially  an- 
nounced to  have  taken  place. 

It  is  by  such  unfortunate  misapprehensions  as  the  one 
here  noticed,  that  false  impressions  are  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  England  respecting  tJie  religion  of 
Ireland y  and  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  is  unintention- 
ally impeded. 
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in  the  Church  of  Rome^  is  superstitious  and  idola- 
trous."— Whereas,  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  de- 
dare,  and  am  ready  to  do  so  with  God  for  my 
witness,  that  I  most  firmly  and  steadfastly  believe 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  now  used  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  perpetual  commemora- 
tion of  his  death  and  passion ;  and  that,  &r  from 
being  either  superstitious  or  idolatrous,  it  is  a  sa- 
crifice of  propitiation,  most  pleasing  and  acceptable 
to  the  Almighty,  who  absolutely  requires  it  from 
the  hands  of  his  ministers.  Independently  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  I  believe  it  from  the  fol- 
lowing view  of  the  question,  which  I  shall  state  in 
as  cursory  a  manner  as  possible. 

In  almost  the  earliest  periods  of  Sacred  History, 
we  read  of  the  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine  offered 
by  Melchisedec,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High ;  this, 
together  with  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  was 
emblematical  of  the  matter  and  form,  while  the 
chief  sacrifice  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  was  a  type  of  the  essence  and  substance,  of 
that  great  sacrifice  which  was  once  offered  up  upon 
the  altar  of  the  cross,  and  has  been  ever  since 
perpetuated  in  the  continual  commemoration  of 
that  event,  ordained  by  our  Redeemer  himself;  a 
commemoration  which  so  distinctly  verifies  the 
prophecy  of  Malachias,  delivered  so  many  years 


iMtee.  J  Jkmimn^  pleasure  im^tm^Mdthtke  Lard 
ff  HoeU,  [addreasiiig  himaelf  to  fhft  stiffnecked 
ad  feprobate  JewsJ  neither  wiU  I  accept  an  qffiir^ 
img  at  ifemr  hande.  For^from  the  riemg  qf  tke 
earn  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shatt 
be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  plaee 
incense  shaU  he  qffered  to  my  name,  and  a  clean 
qfferingS^'^  We  see  how  this  sacrifice  was  oBered, 
and  in'what  maimer  its  institution  was  imderstood, 
hy  the  Apostles,  immediately  after  the  death  and 
resunection  of  our  Saviour.  As  they  were  wamB^ 
tering  to  the  Lord  and  fasting,  say  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  (xiii.  2.)  the  Holy  Ghost  said  to 
them,  ^c. — ^Again,  The  chalice  qf  benediction, 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
Mood  qf  Christ  f  and  the  bread  which  we  break,  is 
it  not  the  partaking  of  the  body  qf  the  Lord  9^'^ 
These,  and  many  other  texts  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings, point  out  the  practice,  and  innumerable 
testimonials  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  mark 
the  interpretation  which  it  bore ;  and  it  has  ever 
smce  continued,  and  ever  will  continue  (for  the 
word  of  God  shall  not  pass  awajf^^  a  perpetual 
conmiemoration  of  that  great  peace-ofiering,  in 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  the  passion 
and  death  of  our  Saviour,  and  a  striking  and  com- 
l^ete  verification  of  the  above  pointed  and  remark- 

W  M<Uach.  i.  10-11.  ^'^  1  Cor.  x,  16. 

<'*>'  St.  Luke,  xxi.  88. 
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able  prophecy,  and,  without  which,  no  accomplish- 
ment of  it  is  to  be  found.  Though  Protestants 
have  retained  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  and, 
in  one  sense,  use  them  as  a  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  our  Redeemer  (though  this  but  sel- 
dow),  yet  Catholics  alone  (the  Greek  and  Eastern 
schismatics  included,  who  believe  in  Transubstan- 
tiation  as  well  as  ourselves)  continue  to  offer  them 
in  the  way  of  sacrifice.  As  sacrifice  is  a  homage 
which  we  never  pay  but  to  God  alone,  so  also  is 
it  an  essential  mark  of  that  supreme  and  sovereign 
duty  which  we  owe  to  the  Omnipotent  Author  of 
the  creation ;  and  from  the  very  first  existence  of 
man  upon  earth,  it  has  ever  formed  a  principal 
part  of  the  worship  which  heaven  required  at  his 
hands :  and  yet  protestantism  has  abolished  it.^'^ 

^••^  Cain  and  Abel  offered  to  God  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  animals.  Gen.  iv.  3,  4. 

Noah,  also,  when  he  quitted  the  ark,  immediately 
erected  an  altar,  and  offered  thereon  to  the  Lord  of  all 
things,  a  holocaust  of  clean  animals.  Gen.  viii.  20. 

Under  the  old  law  there  were  three  distinct  species  of 
sacrifice :  1st.  7%^  Holocausty  which  was  entirely  con- 
sumed by  fire,  to  signify  the  complete  and  unreserved  ho- 
mage due  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Heaven ;  2nd.  TTie  Vic- 
Hmfor  ^n,  which  was  always  united  to  the  Holocaust, 
and  was  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  being  consumed 
upon  the  altar,  the  second  burnt  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  camp,  and  the  third  eaten  by  the  priests ;  3d.  7A« 
propUiatary  sacriJiceSf  offered  either  in  thanksgiving  to 


-Uoier  the- Old  law,  82,000  Lentes  were  «]► 
poitited  to  serve  in  the  Temple  of  Jerasalem,  and 
tiba-sacrifices  were  offered  with  music.  Four  lambs 
were  oflbred  for  a  holocaust ;  two  in  the  moming> 
and  two  in  the  evening ;  and  this  was  csUed  the 
Perpetual  eaerifiee.  On  sabbath  days  and  fes^ 
tivala,  the  sacrifices  were  multiplied. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Sacrifice 
ef  the  Mass  has  succeeded  to  the  Sacrifices  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  indeed  the  latter  were  em- 
Uematical  of  the  former,  which  now  constitnteif 
that  universal  and  perpetual  Clean  QffMng,  fore^ 
told  in  those  very  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  manner  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  abeady  treated,  of  such  high 
importance  do  I  feel  it  to  be  to  justify  ourselves 
in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow  Christians  from  the  very 
gross  imputations  heaped  upon  us,  on  account  of 
our  belief  in  Transubstantiation,  and  in  the  Sacri- 


God  for  past  favours,  or  to  imploie  firesh  blessingB : 
these  not  only  the  priests,  but  also  the  people,  partook. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  New  law  unites  within  itself  all  the 
three  distinct  sacrifices  of  the  old :  it  is  a  Holocaust,  a 
Victim  for  sin,  and  a  Propitiatory  sacrifice;  fulfilling  in 
reality,  in  the  most  suUime  and  perfect  manner,  all  that 
was  represented  in  figure  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  consummation  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  to' 
which  great  event  every  particle  of  the  ancient  law  was 
directed,  andifor  which  it  was  so  obvious  a  pieparation. 
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fice  of  the  Mass — ^imputations  which  go  to  class 
us  with  the  Idoktters  of  China  and  Hindostan — 
that  I  will  insert  an  able  and  learned  argument 
from  the  pen  of  a  late  venerable  prelate  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church/^^  which  will,  I  trusty  be 
found  not  only  to  elucidate  the  points  at  issue^  but 
fully  to  establish  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  these 
mysterious  doctrines. 

^'  But  if^"  says  he^  ''  abstracting  from  the  in&l- 
lible  authority  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  this  ques- 
tion of  fact^  whether  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
imtituted  by  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  of  his  body 
and  bloody  really  present  under  the  appearances 
of  bread  and  wine^  be  made  a  matter  of  historical 
inquiry,  the  truth  of  it  may  be  easily  ascertained 
by  the  evidence  of  historical  testimony.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  in  all  countries  was  a 
great  public  fact.  The  establishment  of  Christ- 
ianity consisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  belief 
and  profession  of  the  doctrines,  and  of  the  recep- 
tion and  observance  of  the  precepts  and  institu- 
tions of  Christ  Every  Christian  will  surely  give 
credit  to  the  Apostles  for  having  introduced  into 
all  countries  where  they  established  Christianity, 
the  very  same  doctrines,  precepts,  and  institutions, 
that  they  had  received  from  Christ  himself.     The 

Apostles  could  all  say  what  St.  Paul  said  of  him- 

-  -  -     -  --_■--,.         ^^    -  ■  ■        ^  ^^^^^^ 

f*^  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Poynter.' 
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Btl^  wImd.  he  shewed  the  Corinthiemiriiat  auliMi* 
fily  he  had  for  inBtmctiiig  fhem  in  the  doctrine  ef 
the  Bndiarirt :  '  I  have  received  of  the  Lmrd  that 
whidi  ahN>  I  delivered  to  you.*  (1  Cor.  zL  28.)  : 
'^  As  there  could  be  no  contradiction  w  ineon- 
ristency  in  what  they  received  from  Christy  the 
Apoatlee  must  have  uniformly  delivered  and  erta- 
Uiahed  the  same  in  all  places.  Hence^  by  aseer^ 
tuning  what  religious  doctrines  and  institutiooi 
were  uniformly  taught  and  established  in  all  na* 
tions  by  the  Apostles,  or  by  Apostolic  teaehen 
instructed  and  w&sA  by  them,  we  come  to  the  tus 
tain  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  Christ.  What  those  were  which  were  uniformly 
delivered  and  established  by  the  Apostles  in  all 
nations  where  they  established  Christianity,  may 
be  shewn  by  historical  evidences,  attesting  what 
religious  doctrines  and  sacred  rites  have  constantly 
and  uniformly  been  professed  and  observed  through 
all  ages  from  the  beginning,  by  all  Christian 
Churches  founded  by  the  Apostles,  or  by  men  de- 
riving their  mission  from  the  Apostolic  authority. 
80  that,  if,  on  inquiry,  it  be  found  that  the  same 
religious  doctrines  and  ordinances  have  been  uni- 
formly professed  and  observed  in  all  Christian 
countries,  for  eighteen,  or,  at  least,  were  for  fifteen 
centuries,  and  that  no  later  origin  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  doctrines  and  ordinances  can  be  as- 
signed, than  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity 
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in  those  countries,  in  some  of  which  it  was  esta^ 
blished  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  surely  this 
must  be  admitted  as  a  most  convincing  proof  that 
these  doctrines  and  ordinances  are  the  same  as  the 
Apostles  delivered,  and  as  they  had  received  from 
Christ  himself. 

'^  If  at  any  period  of  the  Jewish  state,  proof  had 
been  called  for  to  shew  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb  was  instituted  by  the  authority  of  God, 
on  the  eve  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt,  as  a  constant  memorial  of  that  miraculous 
event,  and  of  the  circumstances  attending  it,  would 
not  the  historical  evidence  of  the  annual  oblation 
of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  church,  the 
uninterrupted  observance  of  which  rite  might  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  serve  as  an  au- 
thentic and  undeniable  testimony  of  the  origin  and 
end  of  its  institution?  If  it  were  required  to 
shew  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  instituted 
by  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  for  the 
other  spiritual  eiSects  which  it  is  believed  to  pro- 
duce; most  undoubtedly  the  uniform  and  univer- 
sal practice  observed  in  all  Christian  churches,  in 
all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  from  the  first  estar 
blishment  of  Christianity  in  those  countries,  of 
administering  baptism  as  a  sacred  rite  ordained 
by  Christ  for  those  spiritual  effects,  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  strong  and  legitimate  proof,  that  this 
sacrament  originated  in  the  institution  and  com-r 
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maud  of  Christ  himself.  And  this  ancient  and 
universal  practice  of  all  Christian  churches^  would 
have  the  force  of  an  authentic  decision  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Christy  related  in  scrip- 
ture, concerning  the  necessity  of  baptism  by  water, 
for  the  remission  of  sin.  Could  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  any  civil  law  be  better  shewn,  than  by 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  judges  and  magistrates 
in  enforcing  the  observance  of  it,  from  the  period 
at  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  ? 

'*  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  historically  shewn,  that 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  the  sacrifice  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  really  present  under  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  had  been  con- 
stantly and  universally  offered  in  all  Christian 
churches,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  from  the 
first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  those  coun- 
tries, to  the  time  of  Luther  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  it  will  be  established  as  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  introduced  by 
the  apostles  into  all  countries  where  they  esta- 
blished Christianity,  and  consequently  that  it  was 
received  by  them  from  Christ,  no  less  than  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  or  any  other  doctrine  or 
institution  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  can  be 
shewn  by  the  evidence  of  historical  testimbny. 

"  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  when  Luther  first 
began  to  abolish  the  practice  of  offering  the  Sa- 
crifice of  the  Mass,  in  the  year  1534,  this  sacrifice 
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was  then  universally  offered  as  the  sacrifice  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  really  present  under  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  by  all  Christian 
churches  of  every  denomination  in  the  world ;  not 
only  by  those  which  were  in  communion  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  which  are  spread  more  or  less 
over  all  nations ;  but  by  those,  which  for  many 
centuries  had  been  separated  from  its  communion ; 
by  the  Greek  schismatical  church,  and  by  all  the 
various  sects  of  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and 
other  heretical  churches  spread  over  Asia  and  part 
of  Africa.  That  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  at 
that  period  offered  in  all  churches  throughout  the 
world,  which  were  in  communion  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  will  not  be  denied.  That  it  was  offered  at 
that  time,  by  the  schismatical  and  heretical  churches 
alluded  to,  will  be  shewn  by  proper  testimonies. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  acknowledged  by  Protestant 
writers  of  the  first  respectability. 

''  It  is  also  an  historical  fact,  that  the  constant 
and  universal  practice  of  offering  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  as  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  really  present  under  the  appearances  of 
bread  and  wine,  may  be  so  far  traced  back  in  all 
those  Christian  churches,  in  every  country,  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  earliest  ages ;  that  no 
later  origin  can  be  assigned  of  this  religious  prac- 
tice, than  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
those  countries. 
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^  It  may  be  observed  that  none  of  those  8chifr> 
matical  or  heretical  churches  mentioned  above, 
had  derived  any  religious  doctrine  or  rite  from  the 
Church  of  Rome^  since  the  period  of  their  sepsr 
ration  from  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  Apos^ 
tolic  See;  and^  consequently^  that  the  Christian 
doctrines  or  rites  which  they  held  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
were  held  by  both  before  the  period  of  the  sepa- 
ration. Hence  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  schis- 
matical  church,  and  of  the  other  schismatical  and 
heretical  churches  in  Asia  and  Africa,  concerning 
the  antiquity  and  divine  institution  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  cannot  be  suspected  as  given  in 
&vour  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  strong  evidence  of  hct 

"  The  attempts  which  were  made  by  some  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century,  to  engage  the  Greek  schismatics 
in  the  East  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformar 
tion,  and  particularly  to  reject  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  drew  from  the  Greek  bishops  the  most  so- 
lenm  attestations  of  the  practice  of  their  churches, 
the  most  explicit  professions  of  their  ancient  doc- 
trines, and  the  most  energetic  condemnations  of 
the  innovations,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  in- 
troduced by  the  reformers  of  religion,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Relative  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  the  following  declarations  were  made  by 
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the  first  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  difierent 
schismatical  churches  in  the  East 

''The  Eutychian  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians 
published  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Euty* 
<;hian  churches^  in  a  solemn  act,  dated  Aleppo, 
May  1,  1668:  'We  adore/  says  he,  'with  su- 
preme worship,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  hidden  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and,  we  offer,  in  the  Holy  So- 
cfifice,  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  the  same  body  which  was  crucified, 
and  the  same  blood  which  was  shed  for  us  on 
Mount  Calvary/ 

"  The  Nestorian  patriarch,  Joseph,  and  his  clergy, 
in  a  public  attestation,  given  at  Diarbec,  in  the 
year  1669,  thus  express  their  condemnation  of  the 
doctrines  falsely  imputed  to  the  Nestorian  Churches 
by  the  Calvinists,  and  also  their  profession  of  the 
doctrine  held  by  those  churches  concerning  the 
Real  Presence,  Transubstantiation,  and  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass :  '  We  have  learnt  with  extreme 
astonishment  that  a  certain  sou  of  Satan,  of  the 
French  nation,  (they  speak  of  the  minister  Claude,) 
has  dared  to  offer  an  atrocious  injury  to  the  Ori- 
ental Church,  by  falsely  charging  it  with  not  be- 
lieving, and  not  receiving,  the  great  mystery  of 
the  sacred  oblation.  We  firmly  believe,  that  after 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  priest  pro- 
nounces by  the  authority  which  he  has  received 
from  heaven,  the  substance  of  bread  is  changed 


into  the  anbitaiiGe  of  the  body  of  ourXord  Jomii 
Christy  and  that  the  subetance  of  wine  is  changed 
iulO'the  aobatance  of  his  precious  bloody  so  that 
noUmig  remains  of  the  bread  and  wine,  but  theur 
accidents.  We  qffler  this  holy  body,  which  was 
crucified  for  us,  and  this  blood,  which  was  shed 
for  many  and  for  us ;  i.  e.  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  for  the  remission  of  their  sins/ 

^  Seven  schismatical  Greek  archbishops,  who 
were  assembled  at  Constantinople,  on  the  18th 
July,  1671,  attested  tiie  doctrine  of  their  churches, 
by  this  solemn  declaration :  '  That  the  Eucharist 
is  a  saerffiee  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  insti- 
tuted by  Jesus  Christ,  and  delivered  to  us  by  the 
Apostles.' 

''It  is  therefore  an  historical  fact,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  by  Luther  and 
Calvin,  not  only  the  Greek  schismatical  Church, 
but  the  heretical  Churches  in  Asia  and  Africa,  of 
whiditheNestorians  and  Eutychians  are  the  leading 
sects,  admitted  and  oiSered  the  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  really  present  under  the 
iqqpearances  of  bread  and  wine.  From  whom  did 
they  receive  this  doctrine  and  this  sacred  rite? 
Not  firom  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  which  they 
had  received  no  rite  of  religion,  no  tradition,  no 
doctrine,  since  the  distant  period  of  their  separaticm 
from  its  communion.  The  Mass  was,  therefore, 
admitted  as  the  common  Christian  sacrifice,  bv  the 
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Greek  schismatical  Church  before  the  year  890; 
by  the  Eutychians^  before  the  year  _45X;  and  by 
the  Nestorians  before  481  j  the  periods  of  their 
separation  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Indeed,  we  see  that  the  seven  Greek  Arcb- 
\  /  !  bishops  cited  above,  declared ;  ^  That  the  Eucharist 
is  u  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  delivered  to  us  by  the  ApoS' 
ties.*  The  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
chians  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  which 
is  the  same  on  this  point  as  the  doctrine  of  all 
other  ancient  Christian  Churches,  was  not  invented 
by  Nestorius,  nor  by  Eutyches,  when  they  began 
to  teach  their  heretical  doctrines  agdnst  other 
articles  of  the  Christian  creed ;  but  this  doctrine 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  the  Churches  in  which  Nestorius  and  Euty- 
ches were  originally  instructed  in  the  Christian 
Faith. 

''  The  above  testimonies,  which  shew  what  was 
the  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  the  Greek,  and  of  all  the  Christian  Churches 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  are  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  Apostolic  see,  and  which  shew 
the  high  antiquity,  even  the  divine  origin,  of  that 
universal  doctrine  and  practice  of  offering  the 
sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  really 
present  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine, 
cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality  to  the  Church  of 
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Rtyme^  but  must  be  received  as  evidences  of  histo- 
richl  truth. 

^  But  when  we  consider  the  universality  and 
primitive  antiquity  of  the  uniform  doctrine  and 
practice  of  all  Christian  Churches  in  communion 
with  the  See  of  Rome^  concerning  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christy  really  present  under  the  appearances  of 
bread  and  wine,  what  a  collection  of  historical  evi- 
dence is  presented  to  us,  demonstrating  that  this 
doctrine  and  practice  were  established  by  the  Apos- 
fles^  as  the  doctrine  and  institution  of  Christy  in 
all  nations  where  they  established  Christianity! 
The  most  incontestable  and  irresistible  proofs  of 
this  universal  and  primitive  doctrine  and  practice^ 
Bre  found  in  the  ancient  Liturgies^  or  Missals,  or 
books  containing  the  form  and  order  of  divine 
worship^  used  in  all  Christian  Churches,  from  the 
beginning  of  Christianity. 

"  The  holy  fathers  of  the  Church  agree  that  the 
substance  of  these  Liturgies,  which  is  the  same  in 
all,  was  derived  from  the  Apostles,  and  communi- 
cated by  them  to  the  Churches  where  they  preached 
and  established  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  first 
Liturgy  was  that  which  was  formed  and  used  by 
the  Apostles,  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the 
first  bishop  of  that  see  ;  then  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Patriarchate  Churches  of  Alexandria,  called  that 
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of  St.  Mark^  of  Antioch,  and  of  Constantinople. 
These  Liturgies  were  communicated  to  the  Churches 
under  those  Patriarchates.  The  most  sacred  part 
of  these  Liturgies,  the  Canon,  was  not  originally 
written,  but  was  carefully  committed  to  memory 
by  the  bishops  and  priests,  as  the  Apostles*  Creed 
was  by  the  faithful.  The  Canon  was  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  till  the  fifth  age,  when  the  danger 
of  exposing  all  that  was  most  sacred  in  the  mys- 
teries of  religion  to  the  derision  and  blasphemy  of 
infidels,  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries.  But  when  the  Canon  was  gene- 
rally committed  to  writing,  it  was  found  to  be  the 
same  in  substance  in  all  Christian  countries,  which 
shewed  the  unity  of  its  origin,  in  the  unity  of  that 
faith  which  was  every  where  taught  by  the  Apos- 
tles. In  all  these  ancient  and  primitive  Liturgies, 
we  find  the  clearest  expressions  and  professions, 
made  by  priests  and  people,  that  the  same  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were  immolated  on  the 
cross,  are  offered  to  God  in  the  Christian  sacrifice, 
under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  for  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  and  that  this  same  body  and 
blood  are  really  received  in  the  Communion.  In 
all  these  Liturgies,  we  read  the  most  sublime  h}mms 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  and  Christ  really 
present ;  acts  of  spiritual  communication  between 
the  faithful  on  earth  and  the  Saints  in  heaven ;  and 
^         prayers  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  those 
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who  have  departed  this  life  in  the  fistith  and  com- 
mmiion  of  the  Church.  Some  short  citations^  from 
a  fiew  of  the  principal  Liturgies^  will  shew  the  spirit 
of  them  alL  They  all  profess  that  the  Mass  is  the 
Moerifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  really 
present,  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and 
wine. 

''  In  the  Liturgy  of  Jerusalem^  after  the  form  of 
the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine^  the  priest 
says,  '  We  qffer  to  thee^  O  Lord^  this  tremendous 
and  unbloody  sacrificed  Before  the  Communion^ 
the  priest,  addressing  his  prayers  to  Jesus  Christy 
on  the  altar,  says, '  O  Lord,  my  God,  may  thy  grace 
render  me  worthy  to  receive  thy  sacred  body  and 
thy  precious  blood,  for  the  remission  of  my  sins, 
and  for  life  everlasting.'  In  the  Liturgy  of  Alex, 
andria,  which  has  been  in  use  among  the  Cophtes 
or  Eutychians  for  about  1300  years,  the  Mass  is 
called  the  *  sacrifice  of  benediction.'  In  the  prayer 
of  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  priest 
thus  prays  to  Jesus  Christ : '  Change  them,  so  that 
this  bread  may  become  thy  sacred  body,  and  what 
is  contained  in  the  chalice,  thy  precious  bloodJ 

"  In  the  Liturgy  of  Constantinople,  the  Mass  is 
called  a  '  rational  and  imbloody  sacrifice'  The 
priest  ojBfers  this  prayer  to  Christ :  '  O  Jesus  Christ, 
— our  God, — thou  who  dwellest  in  heaven  with 
the  Father,  and  who  art  here  invisibly  with  us, 
make  us  worthy  to  partake  of  thy  most  pure  body. 
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m^  of  thy  precious  blood,  and  to  distribute  it  to 
thy  people.' 

'*  In  the  Liturgy  qf  the  Syrians,  it  is  called  a 
'  propitiatory  sacrifice*  In  the  Syriac  Liturgy, 
called  of  St  Maruthas,  the  priest  prays, '  that  this, 
which  is  mere  bread,  may  be  changed,  and  may 
become  the  same  body  that  was  immolated  on  the 
cross,  the  same  body  that  was  raised  in  glory,  and 
did  not  see  corruption ;  the  body  of  the  Word  of 
God,  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission 
of  sins.'  The  people  say, '  Amen/  And  that '  the 
wine,  which  is  in  the  chalice,  may  be  changed,  and 
may  become  the  same  blood  that  was  poured  forth 
on  the  summit  of  Golgotha ;  the  same  blood  that 
*  flowed  on  the  earth  and  purified  it  from  sin ;  the 
blood  of  the  Lord  himself,  of  the  Word  of  God, 
of  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  for  life  everlasting,  to  those  who  re- 
ceive it.' 

"  In  the  Armenian  Liturgy,  the  priest,  praying 
for  the  dead,  says : '  Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  and  having 
pity,  be  propitious  to  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
departed  this  life,  and  particularly  to  that  soul  for 
which  we  offer  this  holy  sacrifice.*  During  the 
communion  this  canticle  is  sung :  ^  This  bread  is 
the  body  qf  Christ ;  this  cup  is  the  blood  qf  the 
New  Testament.  The  hidden  Sacrament  is  mani- 
fested to  us,  and  by  it  God  shews  himself  to  us. 
Here  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  who  is 
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Mated  at  the  ri§^  hind  of  the  Father.  HekAwrt- 
JleMf  in  the  midst  of  us/ 

ffllMi  Boiwoi  Liturgjr  was  brought  to  England  by 
BiMiAvgnitiniB  theyear  695;  and  in  substaaoe  has 
hilBllM  cammonlitnrgyof  an  the  Latin  Churches^ 
horn  the  time  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
it  agrees  with  our  Catholic  Liturgy  now  in  use^ 
OBDept  in  some  accidental  additions  that  have  been 
wadn  In  the  Roman  Liturgy,  according  to  the 
Sacramentary  of  Pope  Gelasius,  written  about  the 
year  490,  we  find  these  words  before  the  conse- 
fliatlen:  ^  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  in  all  things 
toUesB,  approve,  ratify,  sanction,  and  accept  this 
ehktkm,  ihat  it  may  become  tke  body  and  blood 
ff  ifty  most  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
And  after  the  consecration  the  priest  says :  '  We 
^er  unto  thy  supreme  Majesty,  of  thy  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  us,  a  pure  victim,  a  holy  victim,  an 
unspotted  victim,  the  holy  bread  of  eternal  life, 
and  the  chalice  of  everlasting  salvation/ 

''  By  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  Liturgies,  used 
by  all  Christian  Churches  in  the  world,  previous 
to  the  change  of  religion  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  uniform  and  universal 
religious  practice  of  offering  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  really  present  under  the  appearances  of 
bread  and  wine,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity.     No  later  date  can  be  as- 
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signed  of  the  introduction  of  this  sacred  rite;  than 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  itself^ 
into  those  countries  in  which  the  Sacrifice  of  tilie 
Mass  was  received.  The  primitive  practice  and 
the  divine  institution  of  Baptism  by  water,  are  not 
more  strongly  attested  than  the  antiquity  of  die 
practice  of  offering  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and 
the  primitive  belief  that  this  holy  sacrifice  was  in- 
stituted by  Christ  himself.  The  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  are  both 
proposed  to  our  belief  by  the  same  authority,  as 
institutions  of  Christ,  and  both  equally  attested  by 
the  universal  practice  of  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Both,  therefore,  ought  to  be  received 
with  the  same  certainty  of  faith  by  every  Chris- 
tian." 

At  the  end  of  this  volume^*^  will  be  found  some  of 
the  authorities  by  which  we  deduce  our  doctrine 
upon  these  points,  from  the  a^e  of  the  Apostles, 
through  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Church, 
taken  from  that  learned  compilation.  The  Faith  of 
Catholics^  confirmed  hy  Scripture,  and  attested  hy 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  Centuries  of  the  Church  f 
and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  tes- 
timony we  can  produce  in  favour  of  each  individual 
article  of  our  faith.  The  authorities  from  the  fifth 
century  to  the  present  time,  are  so  copious  that  it 

^•^  See  Appendix,  No.  XI. 
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would  be  only  ii  redundancy  of  proof  to  cite  any  of 
tbem;  indeed  it  must  be  considered  perfectly 
unnecessary  so  to  do,  since  all  Protestant  writers 
agree,  tbat  if  the  Catholic  creed  of  the  present 
day  can  be  proved  to  be  conformable  to  that  of 
the  first  four  ages  of  the  Church,  the  question  of 
its  authenticity  must  be  considered  as  settled. 

I  trust  that  sufficient  proof  has  now  been  offered 
in  fiivour  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation — 
of  the  real,  undivided,  and  substantial  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass ;  and  if  Catholics  are  still  to  be  accused  of 
idolatry  and  superstition  for  their  belief  on  these 
points,  the  accusation  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
preferred  against  the  Apostles  themselves,  and 
then  be  repeated  against  their  descendants  in  the 
ministry,  through  every  succeeding  age,  implicating 
the  great  mass  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 

But,  admitting  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  immense  majority  of  Christians 
have,  for  upwai'ds  of  1,800  years,  been  labouring 
under  an  egregious  mistake,  to  what  does  this 
charge  of  idolatry  amount?  That  we  believe 
Christ  to  be  where,  in  the  opinion  of  Protestants^ 
he  is  not  1  ^  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  our 
o£fending/  Not  that  we  adore  any  false  or  sup- 
posititious divinity,  but  that  we  worship  the  one 
only  true  and  living  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven, 
of  earth,  and  of  all  things,  truly  and  substan- 
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tially  present  on  onr  altars,  though  concealed  un- 
der the  sacramental  veils  of  bread  and  wme ;  £»r 
it  cannot  be  that  we  adore  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine,  since  the  faith  of  Catholics  is,  that  the 
elements  no  longer  exist,  but  that  they  are  totally 
and  entirely  changed  into  the  body  and  blood, 
united  with  the  soul  and  the  divinity,  of  Christ 
It  is,  therefore,  only  the  true  God  whom  we  adore; 
and  if  we  are  mistaken,  the  adoration  is  equally 
directed  to  Him.  The  greatest  possible  extent  of 
our  error,  therefore,  can  be,  in  believing  God  to  be 
visibly  present  where  he  is  not  so/*^ 


^'-^  That  colossus  of  literature.  Dr.  Johnson,  s] 
of  the  supposed  idolatry  of  the  Mass,  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "  Sir,  there  is  no  idolatry  in  the  Mass ;  they  [Ca- 
tholics] believe  God  to  be  there,  and  they  worship  Him."* 
But  in  thus  enlisting  Dr.  Johnson  amongst  the  Protestant 
authorities  in  favour  of  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  I  am  fully  aware  to  how  little  weight 
his  opinions  are  entitled  upon  such  subjects.  Like  all 
those,  who  are  not  united  in  their  creed  by  one  common 
principle  of  obedience  to  revelation  and  authority,  he  was 
unsettled  in  his  religious  belief,  and  totally  incompetent 
to  pronounce  upon  such  matters,  from  want  of  information, 
which,  great  as  his  acquirements  were,  in  other  respects, 
he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  in  these.  I 
chiefly  cite  him  as  an  honourable  example  of  liberality, 
and  as  above  the  vulgar  shortsighted  prejudices  so  com- 

*  See  the  whole  Dialogue,  which  does  great  credit  to  Johnson's 
liberality. 
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sndi  principles  of  Christianity  as  we  pro- 
fess^ and  such  a  steadfiEust  £Euth  as  we  hold  in  the 
articles  of  our  belief,  it  can  no  longer  be  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  Catholics  cannot  conscien- 
tiously swear  that  these  doctrines  of  their  Church, 
which  we  have  just  discussed,  are  either  supersti- 
tious or  idolatrous :  and,  I  trust  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  show,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  earnest 
desire  of  Christians  of  every  denomination,  to  see 
so  false  and  so  odious  a  test  wholly  and  entirely 
abolished.  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  has  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  or  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  to  do  with  the  imposing  or  col- 
lecting of  the  public  taxes  (which,  notwithstanding. 
Catholics  pay  the  same  as  others),  with  the  propriety 
of  applying  the  sinking  fund  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state — ^with  the  liberation  of  Greece — with  the  game 

mon  in  the  present  day ;  and  that  too  amongst  persons  who 
have  enjoyed  much  better  opportunities  of  divesting  them- 
selves of  the  errors  of  edaeation,  than  he  ever  had.  The 
same  observations  may,  more  or  less,  apply  to  all  the  other 
Protestant  authorities,  which,  while  they  exhibit  the  va- 
cillating nature  of  Protestant  belief,  serve  also  to  prove 
how  much  more  substantial  it  was  in  the  days  of  her 
eaiUest  and  most  learned  divines,  than  are  the  shallow 
and  unmeaning  doctrines  to  which  it  has  been  frittered 
and  explained  away,  by  subsequent  teachers  in  their 
Church. 
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laws — or  indeed  with  the  regulation  of  any  part  of 
our  economy^  either  foreign  or  domestic?  Though 
no  encomium  was  thought  fitting  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  nation  has  been  loud  in  its  just  and 
heartfelt  praises  on  the  heroes  of  the  glorious  and 
brilliant  victory  of  Navarin :— and  I  will  challenge 
even  a  Peel  to  say^  if  it  has  ever  once  flashed 
upon  his  mind,  that  the  laurels  so  nobly  won  by 
admiral  de  Rigny,  were  less  bright  because  that 
gallant  officer  believes  in  Transubstantiation,  and 
in  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope?  that 
admiral  Heiden's  were  blighted  by  the  Invocation 
of  Saints  ?  or  that  Sir  Edward  Codrington's  were 
the  more  glorious,  because,  like  a  true  Protest- 
ant, as  we  must  suppose  him  to  be,  he  looks 
upon  these  partners  of  his  victory  as  idolaters? 
Away,  then,  with  the  folly  and  hypocrisy  of  those 
who  would  taint  the  merits  of  the  valiant  and  the 
virtuous,  because  they  believe  in  the  purest  and  the 
oldest  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  doctrines  which  we 
prove  to  have  been  revealed  from  heaven,  but  which 
a  new  and  persecuting  church  has  erroneously  con- 
ceived it  to  be  her  policy  to  stigmatize  as  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous !  If  they  will  exclude  Catho- 
lics from  parliament,  let  them  invent  a  Test  for  the 
purpose,  which  shall  not  be  a  libel  on  the  memory 
of  those  ancestors,  of  whom  Englishmen  are  so  fond 
of  boasting, — that  shall  not  be  a  gross  insult  upon 
one  hundred  millions  of  the  people  of  Europe,  and 
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twenty  millions  of  the  people  of  America,  all,  and 
without  exception,  the  allies  of  this  country ; — 
a  Test  which,  while  it  ceases  to  defame  those  who 
refuse  it,  will  not  risk  to  wound  the  consciences 
of  those  who  take  it/'^ 


^'^  I  txust  I  have  giyen  the  true  construction  of  that 
part  of  the  oath  which  calls  upon  us  to  declare,  that  there 
is  not  any  Transuhstantiation  of  the  elements,  &c.  in  the 
terue  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood  by  ENGLISH 
Pratestanis.  I  have  taken  these  words  to  refer  to  that 
tenet  of  Protestantism,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  has  been 
substituted  for  that  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  Transuhstantiation  forms  a  distinctive  feature.  If 
the  oath  were  meant  as  a  mere  condemnation  or  rejection 
of  the  doctrine  of  Transuhstantiation,  why  did  it  not  say 
so  in  plain,  simple,  and  unequivocal  terms  ?  Why  add, 
'*in  the  sense  in  which  they  [the  words  of  the  oath]  are 
commonly  understood  by  English  Protestants,"  unless  it 
were  meant  to  pledge  us  to  the  belief  of  that  which  English 
Protestants  commonly  hold  as  an  article  of  their  faith?  If 
I  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  oath,  I  trust  it  is  from 
the  want  of  perspicuity  and  precision  in  the  oath  itself. 
But  surely  this  very  circumstance  is  but  another  objection 
against  it.  We  allow  that  the  terms  of  an  oath  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  canvassed,  and  cavilled  at  too  minutely ;  but  the 
sense  in  which  the  oath  is  taken  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood, and  hy  no  means  be  contradicted  by  the  oath  itself. 
There  must  be  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  par- 
ties as  to  its  real  meaning.  Now,  if  it  be  contended  that 
the  oath  in  question  is  so  loose,  vague,  and  indetermin- 
ate, that,  its  object  being  merely  to  exclude  Catholics, 
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V.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  Other  Reasons  which 
must  for  ever  prevent  a  Catholic  from  conscien- 
tiously conforming  to  the  Established  Church,  or 
to  any  other  system  of  Protestantism. 

In  the  First  place,  then,  I  cannot  conform  to  Pro- 
testantism, because,  as  the  Scriptures  do  not  con- 
tain all  things  whatsoever  Christ  commanded  his 
Apostles  to  teach^*^  Protestants  are  not  authorized 
in  holding  them  forth  as  our  only  rule  of  feith,  our 
only  teacher.  We  know  that  there  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesus  did  [and  of  course  said] ; 
which  if  they  were  written  every  one,  the  world 
itself  would  not  be  able  to  contain  the  books  that 

from  parliament,  it  is  not  meant  to  bind  the  consciences 
of  men,  in  any  other  respect;  we  meet  with  difficulties  at 
every  point.  In  almost  every  part  of  it,  we  find,  not 
merely  a  negation  of  opinions,  but  an  absolute  and  so- 
lemn asseveration  of  the  truth  of  others,  stated  in  plain 
and  inteUig^ble  terms.  Out  of  four  distinct  propositions 
of  which  the  oath  consists,  there  is  but  one  that  savours 
of  any  ambiguity  ;  and  this,  I  contend,  does  but  make  it 
the  worse,  unaccompanied,  as  it  is,  by  any  explanation. 
Such  an  evasion,  as  I  have  supposed,  of  the  plain  and 
positive  terms  in  which  it  is  couched,  would  only  subject 
the  individual  who  alleged  it,  to  the  guilt  of  a  total 
disr^^d  of  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  of  calling  the 
Almighty  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  assertions,  which, 
with  the  sacred  volume  in  his  hand,  he  was  making  with 
his  lips,  but  from  which  his  mind  dissented. 

^'^  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 20. 
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tkould  be  written/'^  We  ,know  that  St.  Peter  te*- 
tified  with  very  w$any  other  words  ^^^  than  those 
which  weie  committed  to  writing ;  and  St  John 
also  informs  his  disciples  that,  having  more  things 
to  write  to  them,  he  would  not  by  paper  and  ink, 
for  he  hoped  he  should  soon  he  with  them,  and 
^akface  to  face  ^^^ 

Though  numerous  other  instances  of  similar 
declarations  ^^^  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
writings^  yet  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  rich 
treasures  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles,  Protestants  argue  as  if  they 
considered  that  nothing  more  was  worthy  of  pre- 
servation but  what  was  recorded,  at  a  considerable 
distance  of  time,  in  the  New  Testament  What 
reason  have  we  to  suppose,  that  the  doctrines  which 
we  hold  by  tradition,  were  not  those  which  were 
preached  by  our  Saviour,  but  omitted  by  the  sacred 
penmen  ?  Because  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  are 
we  to  conclude  that  Christ  was  so  too  ?  It  is  no 
where  said  that  those  Scriptures  were  composed 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  a  regular  code  of 
£EUth:  they  were  written  to  edify,  instruct,  and 
exhort — ^not  to  be  a  sole  and  independent  guide  in 

^'>  St.  John  xxi.  25.    ^-^^  Acts,  ii.  40.    ^'^  2  St.  John^  12. 

^*^  Christ  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  passion^  by  many 

proof Sj  for  forty  days  appearing  to  them  [his  aposdes  and 

disciples],  and  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
AdSj  i.  3. 
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Hiatters  of  doctrine :  to  confirm^  rather  than  to 
define,  our  &ith.  There  are  clearly  other  sources 
of  historical  evidence  than  written  documents.  If 
it  pleased  our  Saviour  to  inspire  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  (and  which  we  do  not  know  to 
have  been  the  case  from  the  Scriptures  themselves;, 
save  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse,  though,  indeed^ 
many  parts  may  be  said  to  bear  internal  evidence 
of  the  hand  of  God,)  so  it  has  pleased  him  to  guard 
uninjured  and  unbroken,  by  his  particular  provi- 
dence,  a  chain  of  traditionary  evidence.  Is  it  not 
as  easy  for  the  Almighty,  by  a  peculiar  superinten- 
dance  of  his  Providence,  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
his  doctrine  inviolate  through  the  lapse  of  ages, 
as  it  was  to  inspire  illiterate  fishermen  to  preach 
that  doctrine  in  the  first  instance  ?  If  Christ  could 
inspire  men  to  write  and  to  preach,  can  he  not 
equaUy  inspire  them,  when  sitting  in  judgment, 
relative  to  the  verdict  which  they  are  to  pronounce? 
It  is  this  superintendance  of  his  Providence  which 
has  transmitted  to  us  that  part  of  his  holy  law 
which  was  not  written,  and  which  we  reverence 
and  obey  equally  with  that  which  was,  because 
both  proceed  from  the  same  authority — ^the  autho- 
rity of  God. 

Though  the  Protestant  Church  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  tradition,  yet,  amongst  her  numberless 
inconsistencies,  she  grounds  a  part  of  her  creed 
upon  it ;  namely,  the  sapctification  of  the  Sunday, 
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tiie  vafidity  of  in&nt  baptism,  ttid  indeed,  the 
ground-woifc  of  all  her  belief,  the  authenticity  and 
inspiration  of  her  sole,  independent  rule  of  £uth, 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament.^*^  For 
k  is  traditionary  evidence  alone  that  can  possibly 
prove,  in  most  cases,  the  inspiration,  and,  in  all 
parts,  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures^  At  one  period,  the  Gospels  according  to 
Peter,  Thomas,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Matthias, 
the  twelve  Apostles,  and  a  variety  of  other  spurious 
works,  were  in  circulation  ambng  Christians,  and 
how,  but  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the 
evidence  of  tradition^  were  they  to  be  detected 
amongst  the  genuine  productions  of  the  inspired 
disciples  of  Christ?  In  her  xxixth  article,  the 
Church  of  England  quotes  St.  Augustine  for  his 
opinion,  and  yet  she  rejects  his  evidence  on  other 


^'^  See  Strictures  on  Dr.  MarsWs  Comparative  View  of 
ike  Churches  of  England  and  Romey  by  Dr.  Lingard. — 
Booker,  1815.  K  you  refer  to  the  testimony  of  history 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  you  must  also 
refer  to  history  for  a  proof  of  your  independent  rule  of 
faith,  for  that  certainly  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  evidence  of  the  Fathers  on 
this  point,  or  to  substantiate  any  other  of  the  novelties  of 
Protestantism  ?  Have  we  ever  seen  a  work  entitled,  **  The 
Faith  of  Protestants  proved  by  Scripture,  and  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
fint  five  centuries  of  the  Church?" 
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points/^^  If  he  be  worthy  of  belief  in  one  case, 
the  circumstances  being  the  same,  equal  credit  is 
due  to  him  in  others.  But  this  she  refuses,  and 
not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  who,  like  him,  are  the 
most  fit  to  guide  us  in  such  inquiries,  and  to  make 
OS  most  intimately  acquainted  wiUi  the  belief  and 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  during  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity.  Yet  do  we  find  men  who,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  would  know  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  Apostles  better  than  their 

^^^  In  the  Book  of  Homilies,  St.  Augustiiie  is  styled 
"  th^  best  learned  of  all  ancient  doctors j^  and  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  the  sworn  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  is  enrolled  among  the  Saints !  Yet  this 
St  Augustine  not  only  apheld  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter, 
but  declared  schism  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  as  it 
was  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and  the  most  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  great  and  essential  attribute  of  God,  unity: 
yet  St.  Augustine  is  the  saint  of  schismatics,  and  is  cited 
as  the  best  learned  of  all  ancient  doctors,by  a  Church  which 
calls  heaven  to  witness  that  schism  is  no  crime,  and  the 
primacy  of  St.  Peter  but  a  £eible !  St.  Augustine  was  also 
a  believer  in  Transubstantiation ;  he  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass;  he  honoured  and  invoked  the  Viigin  Maiy 
and  the  Saints ;  he  prayed  for  the  souls  of  his  departed 
brethren;  he  did  all  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, together  with  her  clergy  and  her  peopte,  now  swear 
to  be  superstitious  and  idolatrous;— yet  does  he  rank 
among  them  as  a  Saint,  enjoying  the  honourable  appel- 
lation of  the  ^^  best  learned  of  all  ancient  doctors  \ !"'  Was 
ever  foUy  and  impo8tui*e  like  this  ? 
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companions  and  contemporaries ;  and  who^  at  this 
remote  period^  would  have  us  take  theitwmd  in 
preference  to  those  who  were  living  witnesses  off 
the  faith  and  practice  of  primitive  times.  It  is> 
indeed,  not  to  be  imagined  with  what  reason,  or 
justice,  the  evidence  of  such  a  constellation  of  the 
brightest  luminaries  of  the  Christian  world,  as  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  is  refosed. 
How  is  it  possible  that  any  deception  can  be  prac- 
tised, when  we  rely  on  the  testimony  of  men  the 
most  virtuous  and  the  most  learned,  of  every  age, 
and  of  every  country,  not  only  divided  by  distance 
of  space,  but  by  distance  of  time,  yet  all  concurring 
in  the  same  opinions;  men  who  could  have  no 
object  in  deceiving,  but  whose  only  aim  was  the 
elucidation  of  truth,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  native  purity  ?  They  could 
have  no  object  in  deceiving,  for,  unlike  the  Re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  inculcated  a 
just  obedience  to  authority,  instead  of  an  emancipa- 
tion from  it.  They  preached  penance  and  morti- 
fication, instead  of  laxity  of  morals  and  criminal 
indulgence.  Their  very  unanimity  is  a  proof  of 
the  rule  they  followed,  and  of  the  protection  of 
heaven  in  thereby  exempting  them  from  the  errors 
and  contradictions  inseparable  from  the  human 
mind,  when  endeavouring  tojudge  for  itself  upon 
points  above  the  ordinary  capacity  and  comprehen- 
sion of  man.     In  rejecting  tradition,  a  train  of 
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evidence  is  denied^  calculated  most  infBdlibly  to 
establish  any  facts  or  any  opinions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  testimony  of  man ;  and  such  demonstra- 
tive proofe  are  refused^  as  we  should  be  ashamed 
to  disown  for  the  establishment  of  a  point  of 
history,  or  a  matter  of  inquiry  in  any  other  cause. 
We  do  not  rely  upon  the  Fathers  as  the  inJGEdlible 
oracles  of  the  word  of  God ;  we  quote  them  only 
as  proofe  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  their 
own  times:  in  this  light  their  evidence  is  most 
conclusive  and  unexceptionable,  and,  as  such,  they 
form  a  most  invaluable  traditionary  history. 

We  have,  at  the  same  time.  Scripture  evidence 
to  prove,  that  it  was  ordained  by  Christ  that  much 
of  his  doctrine  should  be  handed  down  to  us  by 
tradition.  Tradition  gives  us  the  sense,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  proves  the  authenticity  and  inspiration, 
of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  as  Catholics  alone  have 
existed  in  all  ages,  so  Catholics  alone  have  the 
tradition  of  all  ages  in  their  favour.  St.  Paul  says 
to  the  Corinthians ;  Keep  my  ordinances  as  I 
delivered  them  to  you/'^  to  the  Thessalonians ; 
Brethren,  stand  Jast,  and  hold  the  Traditions, 
which  you  have  learned  by  word,  or  by  our  Epis-- 
tie  .•^"'^  to  Timothy ;  Hold  the  form  of  sound  words 
which  thou  hast  heard  Jrom  me  in  faith,  and  in 
the  love,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;^*^  and  again ; 

^'^  1  Cor.  xi.  2.        ^->^  a  Thess.  ii.  14.       ^"^^  2  Tim.  i.  13. 
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And  the  things,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  before 
many  untnesees,  the  same  commend  to  faithful 
men,  who  shall  be  Jit  to  teach  others  alsoS'^ 

With  such  Scripture  authority  for  tradition^ 
surely  we  are  justified  in  contending,  that,  if  a 
doctrine  was  known  to  have  prevailed  in  a  district 
which  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  if  the  same  doctrine 
was  prevalent  in  all  other  districts,  under  similar 
circumstances,  that  that  doctrine  must  have  been 
derived  from  them,  and  is  clearly  an  apostolical 
tradition/'^  Hence,  it  formed  an  article  of  Catholic 

^'^  2  rim.  ii.  2. 
^'^  Besides  many  other  Protestant  authorities  to  this 
point,  we  have  that  of  Dr.  Waterland,  which  1  quote  from 
the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg's  learned  Answer  to  the  Difficul- 
ties of  Romanism.  '^  It  was  highly  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose/' says  Dr.  Waterland,  "  that  those  several  chturches, 
very  distant  from  each  other  in  place,  and  of  different 
languages,  should  all  unite  in  the  same  errors,  and  de- 
viate uniformly  from  their  rule  at  once.  But  that  they 
should  all  agree  in  the  same  common  faith,  might  easily 
be  accounted  for,  as  arising  from  the  same  common  cause, 
which  could  be  no  other  than  the  common  delivery  of  the 
same  uniform  faith  and  doctrine  to  all  the  churches  by 
the  apostles  themselves.  Such  unanimity  could  never 
come  by  chance,  but  must  be  derived  from  one  common 
source ;  and,  therefore,  the  haimony  of  their  doctrine  was 
in  itself  a  pregnant  argument  of  the  truth  of  it." 

Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity ,  p.  372. 
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1^  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  detailed  in  the 
Sacred  Writings*  Throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures 
there  is  constant  mention  of  a  command  to  teach, 
but  never  to  write :  preaching  was  the  grand 
method  of  diffusing  Christianity ;  writing  was  only 
an  auxiliary  and  subordinate  means.  Christianity 
had  been  widely  spread  before  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament  was  written,  and,  stiQ  more  so,  before 
it  obtained  any  general  circulation.  Yet  Protest- 
ants maintain,  that  what  was  written  is  alone  to  be 
attended  to ;  that  teaching  and  preaching  are  of 
no  avail,  unless  that  which  was  taught  and  preached 
was  forthwith  committed  to  writing :  they  argue 
as  if  St.  Paul  had  said:  '^  Hold  fast  the  doctrine 
which  you  have  learnt  by  our  Epistle;  but  that 
which  we  have  preached  by  word  of  mouth,  heed 
it  not/*^'^ 

It  is  every  day  vauntingly  and  ostentatiously 
asserted  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the 


^^^  If  we  attend  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
New  Testament  was  written,  we  shall  immediately  see 
that  it  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  regular  and 
exclusive  code  of  faith,  a  statute  book,  as  it  were,  of  the 
kws  and  ordinances  of  Christ,  and,  through  him,  of  his 
apostles.  In  proof  of  this,  see  Appendix,  No.  XIL  for 
a  short  historical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  a  learned 
and  reverend  friend. 
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rOe  ^/kitk,  mdtke  reUgium  ^  ProtettmUt /'^ 
whOo  the  ieflectimi  of  a  moment  will  Bcrre 
to  disnpate  liluB  vain  and  idle  illiuion^  by  aS^ 
ing  npon  them  to  prove  their  ri^t  of  pos8e»- 
atMx,  and  the  validity  of  this  their  great,  eteN 
nal^  and  aUrBufflcient  charter.  Their  ri^t  of 
pooacMion  ia  only  the  right  of  violence  and 
eonqnest;  ior,  till  their  great  rebellion  againit 
tiie  conatitntioiiB  of  God  and  the  government  t£ 
die  Church,  in  the  16th  century,  when  Uiey  fbr- 
ciblj  wrested  the  sacred  deposit  fhnn  tlie  faanda  to 
which  it  had  been  so  long  eratmated  by  its  Divina 
Author,  they  possessed  it  not.  -&it  no  sooner  did 
they  obtain  it,  than  they  sacrilegiously  profiuied  it 
by  mutilations,  additions,  and  interpolations,  so 
that  the  first  fruit  of  their,  usurpation  was  an  im- 
pious violation  of  that  very  law,  to  be  ruled  by 
vriuch,  as  they  asserted,  tbey  bad  incurred  the 
guilt  of  apostacy  and  rebellion ;  a  law,  by  which 
they  have  ever  since  sworn,  in  contradiction  to  its 
letter  and  its  spirit,  that  it  is  good  for  every  pur- 
pose but  that  for  which  it  was  evidently  intended, 
— that  it  was  pure  and  unadulterated,  when  they 
themselves  had  corrupted  it, — tiiat  it  was  clear 

<''''  If  the  Bible  alone,  without  note  or  comment,  be  fhe 
religion  of  Protestants,  what  need  have  they  of  Articles  ci 
iUth,  of  Catechisms,  of  Priests,  of  Blshopt,  or  of  vaj  part 
d  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  EBtablishment? 
Sorelj  not  for  the  administration  of  two  Sacraments ! 
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and  explicit,  when  they  allow  it  still  to  teU  us  tha 
it  is  hard  to  he  understood,  and  easily  wrested  i 
cnr  own  destruction.  They  would  have  us  t 
believe  it  to  be  equally  the  advocate  of  dissensioi 
as  of  unity ;  because  it  was  by  the  legions  of  di 
sension  that  they  first  invaded  that  stronghold  x 
unity  which,  terrified  at  the  consequences  of  the! 
own  presumption  and  violence,  they  have  ev< 
since  vainly  endeavoured  to  reconstruct  upon  ne' 
principles  and  insufficient  foundations: — ^the 
would  have  us  to  acknowledge  that  this  their  la' 
and  charter  was  equally  valid  for  belief  and  unb 
lief;  because  in  obtaining  it,  they  had  poisonc 
that  source  from  which  alone  a  steadfast  fail 
could  be  derived ; — they  would  have  us  to  viohti 
every  principle  of  reason  and  of  revelation,  \ 
subjecting  ourselves  to  a  law  which  they  prodaii 
to  be  immutable,  eternal,  and  divine,  the  momei 
they  have  illegally  obtained  possession  thereo: 
which,  while  it  was  in  the  keeping  of  its  own  pr< 
mulgators  and  administrators,  they  despised,  o(M 
temned,  and  rejected.  The  fundamental  maxii 
of  this  great  charter  is  obedience  to  the  authoril 
from  which  we  have  received  it ;  while  those  wl 
have  now  surreptitiously  adopted  it,  not  contei 
with  spuming  the  authority  of  their  ancient  legi 
lators,  demand  us  to  transfer  to  innovators  an 
usurpers  that  obedience,  which  a  legitimate  ai 
established  government  can  alone  command. 
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HaTingy  therefore^  no  right  of  possession  but 
tiist  of  unlawfol  seizure^  it  is  not  surprising  that 
doubts  should  have  arisen  among  them  upon  the 
quality  and  value  of  their  spoil.  Ashamed  to  de- 
cide in  a  manner  that  would  pass  judgment  upon 
themselves,  by  declaring  that  they  found  it  in  a 
sound  and  unadulterated  state,  they  exercise  their 
Ancy,  certainly  not  their  judgment,  in  adopting 
one  part  and  in  rejecting  another,  without  as- 
serting any  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 
While  they  pretend  to  receive  only  those  por- 
tions ''  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  whose 
authority  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
Churchy  it  is  notorious  that  they  have  received 
many  the  validity  of  which  has  frequently  been 
questioned.  They  declare  the  law  to  have  been 
enacted,  so  that  it  should  interpret  and  decide  for 
itself  in  all  matters  both  moral  and  doctrinal,  while 
it  is  manifest  that  much  of  this  law  has  altogether 
disappeared.  They  say  that  the  Scripture,  and 
the  Scripture  alone,  is  their  religion ;  while  much 
of  that  Scripture  has  been  lost,  and  consequently 
much  of  their  religion  with  it.  Upon  their  prin- 
ciples we  have  a  right  to  presume  this,  and  we 
defy  them  to  disprove  it,  till  they  can  recover 
those  Sybil  leaves,  collect  every  fragment  which 
has  been  scattered  in  the  winds,  and  restore  the 
phcenix  from  its  ashes.  Till  they  can  accomplish 
this, — ^till  they  can  work  a  greater  miracle  than 
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has  ever  yet  been  performed,  they  can  never  prove 
that  the  Scriptures  are  a  great  charter  from  heaven 
for  the  sole  and  independent  guide  and  govern- 
ment of  Christians  in  the  important  aflhir  of  the 
salvation  of  man.  Much  less,  upon  their  prin- 
ciples, can  they  tell  us  what  portion  of  these 
writings  are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  what  are 
not.  Surely,  it  must  require  more  than  the  judg- 
ment of  man  to  determine,  especially  after  a  con- 
troversy of  1,500  years,  and  when  all  traces  of  the 
original  documents  have  been  lost,  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  and  the  true 
unadulterated  version.  Whatever  the  Almighty 
has  inspired,  must  be  received  without  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  such ;  and  which  can  never  be  the 
case  as  long  as  there  is  any  insufficiency  in  the 
evidence  ;  which  insufficiency  having  so  long  and 
so  notoriously  existed,  we  must  naturally  look  to 
some  more  decisive  and  unquestionable  testimony. 
What  Heaven  has  revealed.  Heaven  must  own, 
sanction,  and  interpret.  The  very  doubt  of  this 
Inspiration  is  alone  sufficient  to  disqualify  the  law 
itself  for  this  purpose,  and  to  contravene  its  au- 
thority. If  the  Scriptures  alone  were  the  law, 
that  law  never  could  have  been  questioned  amongst 
those  who  were  destined  to  obey  its  mandates,  and 
whose  submission  it  was  to  command.  The  first 
quality  we  should  look  for  in  a  law  which  is  to 
act  and  interpret  for  itself,  is  clearness,  precision. 
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•nd  a&tlieiBlicity ;  but  above  all^ aeertain 
fcaonHcdge  .that  we  nally  poflsen  the  law  which  is 
to  be  our  rule.  Now,  if  it  can  be  proved,  and  un- 
qiiestionably  it  can,  not  only  that  a  considerable 
pofftiou  of  this  law  is  obscure,  difficult,  and  in  ap- 
pearanoe  contradictory,  but  even  that  manji^  pw- 
tieBar'Of  it  have  never  desceoded  to  us,  its  insuf* 
Asisncy  is  manifestly  established,  and  we  must 
aerit  for  some  other  medium  of  communication 
between  God  and  man/'^ 


:..^'^  The  6th  of  the  xxxix  Articles,  which  declares  that 
die  ^  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to 
ttlvaciofi*'  (but  which  is  positively  contradicted  by  the  doc- 
trilie  and  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  in  making 
it  an  essential  obligation  of  Christianity  to  keep  holy  the 
Sunday  instead  of  the  Sabbath--^an  alteration  which  is  no 
where  even  hinted  at  in  the  sacred  writings),  goes  on  to 
msf^  that  ^  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  do  under- 
Mmd  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  there  was  never  any  doubt 
ili'thse  Church  ;**  whereas,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
dMit  tiie  Church  of  England  has  adopted  much,  the  divine 
iasfiimlion  of  which  had  been  long  and  seriously 
deobced  in  the  Church.  But,  more  inconsistent  than  this, 
4ie  has  adopted,  as  an  eternal  and  unerring  rule  of  fiiith, 
Wiifiags  i^hich  were  lost  long  before  Protestantism  was 
bettid  of,  and  others  which  may  be  lost  ere  she  disappears 
Ami  tbie  world.  Knowing  that  some  have  been  lost,  why 
Aduld  #e  n<iit  put  it  as  a  possible  case,  that  all  that  she 
mm  holds  as  faer  rule  of  faith  may  be  lost*  also  f  In  what 
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Happily^  independent  of  aU  other  testimony, 
this  very  law  itself  has  disclosed  it ;  and  While  we 

a  predicament  would  she  then  find  herself?    If  her  prin- 
ciples were  true,  annihilation  would  he  the  necessary 
consequence !  Catholicity,  howev^er,  is  not  exposed  to  sach 
hazards.    Suppose  that,  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  that 
every  production  of  the  human  intellect  which  now  glad- 
dens and  instructs  the  world,  were  suddenly  to  disappear 
firom  among  mankind — suppose  the  art  of  printing  to  be 
lost — profane  history  to  revert  to  mere  fabulous  traditions 
— and  the  reign  of  barbarism  to  be  re-established, — Catho- 
licity would  still  survive ;  because  her  principles,  being 
immutable  and  eternal,  are  independent  of  all  contingen- 
cies, are  not  subservient  to  adventitious  and  accidental 
circumstances,  but  are  coeval  with  the  duration  of  the 
world,  and  co-existent  with  the  race  of  man  upon  the  earth. 
There  would  still  remain  what  we  had  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church ;  a  qualified  succession  of  teachers  and  preacK 
ers,  to  promulgate  and  expound  the  revelations  of  heaven. 
In  proof  of  the  uncertainty  and  fallacy  of  the  Protestant 
rule  of  faith,  which  adopts  the  written  word  alone  as  the 
oracle  of  heaven,  and  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween God  and  man,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  history,  or  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  in  attestation  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  those  Scriptures  has  been  lost.    In 
Num.  xxi.  14,  we  read.  It  issatd^in  the  Book  of  the  wars  of 
the  Lord. — Where  is  this  Book  ? — In  Joshua,  x.  13,  we  find. 
Is  not  this  tvritten  in  the  Book  of  Jasher  ?    Where  is  the 
Book  of  Jasher  ?    In  1  Samuel,  x.  25,  it  is  said,  Then 
Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom^  amd 
wrote  it  in  a  book^  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord.    Yet 
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kaow  from  trftdition  that  there  is  a  law  which  was 
not  written^  as  well  as  a  speaking  authority  to 

Hob  hook,  though  laid  up  before  the  Lord,  is  now  no 
where  to  he  found. 

'He  Ist  Chron.  xxix.  29,  tells  us  that  The  acts  of  Ikmdy 
Uni  amd  lasiy  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  the  Seer^ 
mkltheBook  of  Nathan  th&Prophet,  and  the  Book  of  Gad 
Ike  Seer.  But  where  are  the  books  of  these  two  Prophets  ? 
Ihe  same  may  be  asked  of  ^^  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,'' 
which,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  7th  verse  of  the  xxivth 
chapter  of  Exodus :  ^^  Moses  taking,  read  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people :  and  they  said :  All  the  things  that  the 
Lord  hath  spoken,  we  will  do :  we  will  be  obedient."  Of 
the  thousand  and  five  poems,  which  (according  to  the  Srd 
Book  of  Kings,  chap.  iv.  verse  32)  were  composed  by  Solo- 
mon, the  '^  Canticle  of  Canticles' '  is  the  only  one  remaining : 
and  of  the  three  thousand  parables,  also  spoken  by  him, 
but  a  very  few  have  descended  to  us,  scattered  through  the 
Book  of  Proverbs ;  whilst  not  a  single  vestige  can  be  traced 
of  the  "  History  of  Plants  and  Beasts"  which  he  is  recorded 
to  have  written .  (Ibid.  33.>/  We  may  likewise  search  in  vain 
amid  the  writings  of  the  sacred  volume  for  ^^  the  Book  of 
the  Words  of  the  Days  of  Solomon,"  noticed  in  the  11th 
chap,  and  41st  verse  of  the  dd  book  of  Kings ;  or  for  ^^  the 
Book  of  the  Words  of  the  Days  of  the  Eangs  of  Juda,"  in 
which  '^  the  rest  of  the  Acts  of  Joram"  are  said  to  be  written ; 
(chap.  viii.  verse  23  of  the  4th  Book  of  Kings :)  or  for  ^^  the 
Book  of  Ahias  the  Selonite,"  and  the  '^  Vision  of  Addo  the 
Seer,"  spoken  of  in  chap.  ix.  verse  29  of  the  2d  Paralipo- 
menon :  or  for  the  Books  of  Semeias  the  Prophet,  who 
diligently  recorded  the  acts  of  Roboam,  according  to  xiith 
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interpret  that  which  was^  and  to  stamp  and  dift* 
tinguish  the  revelations  of  Heaven  from  the  opi- 

chap.  15th  verse  of  the  same  Book  : — or  for  **  the  WcMtb 
of  Jehu,  the  Son  of  Hanani^'  (Ibid.  chap.  jol.  verse  S4) : 
or  "  the  Words  of  Hozai"  (Ihid.  chap,  xxxiii.  verse  19) : 
or  for  the  whole  of  ^^  the  Letter  of  the  Prophet  Elias  to 
Joram  theELing''  (Ibid.  chap.  xxi.  verse  12):  or  foi^^die 
Description  of  Jeremias  the  Prophet,''  mentioned  in  the 
2nd  Book  of  Maccahees,  chap.  ii.  verse  1 :  or  for  ^  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Enoch,"  of  which  a  portion  is  recited  hy  St.  Jade, 
in  his  Episde,  verse  14.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  learned  that  St.  Paul  wrote  three  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  that  the  first  is  lost.  For,  in  that  which 
we  call  the  first.  Cor.  v.  9,  St.  Paul  says,  I  wrote  to  fiki  in 
an  Epistle!  Where  th6n  is  this  Episde?  Again,  St.  Pknl 
commands  the  Episde  from  Laodicea  to  he  read  in  the 
Church,  (Coloss.  iv.  16,)  and  that  ye  liketmse  read  thai  which 
is  of  the  Laodiceans.  Yet  this  also  is  lost.  "  What,*' 
exclaims  Mr.  Corless,  to  whose  learning  and  diligence  I 
am  indebted  for  many  of  these  illustrations,  ^^  what  is  now 
become  of  the  Protestants'  rule  of  faith  ?....How  does  die 
Protestant  know  but  the  doctrines  which  are  handed  down 
by  tradition,  were  contained  in  the  books  diat  have  pe- 
rished? IS  they  were — and  he  can  have  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary — ^in  rejecting  tradition,  Jie  rejects  the  once 
written  word  of  God.  These  are  the  appalling  difficulties 
which,  at  every  step,  must  obstruct  the  path  of  the  man, 
who  will  admit  of  *  Scripture  alone  as  his  rule  of  faidi.' 
Either  must  he  reject  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  admit  tra* 
dition  (since  we  know  that  much  of  sacred  Scripture  has 
been  written  which  has  never  come  down  to  us).    These 
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nioiis  of  man^  so  do  we  plainly  discover  in  that 
portion  of  the  law  which  has  received  the  universal 
sanction  of  Christianity,  that  maxim  which  is  to 
supply  all  other  deficiencies,  which  is  to  regulate 
our  obedience,  confirm  and  command  our  futh, 
and  promulgate  to  mankind  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty. He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  he 
that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me... He  that  will 
not  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen 
and  a  publican...  We  are  of  God;  he  that  hnoweth 
God,  heareth  us :  he  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth 
us  not ;  by  this  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
the  spirit  of  error. 

When  our  Saviour  gave  his  final  instructions  to 
the  Apostles,  he  thus  addressed  them:  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising,  S^c. 
Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and  behold,  I  am  with  you 
all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  worldS*^ 

difficulties  can  be  removed — these  questions  answered,  only 
by  the  voice  of  Catholic  tradition.  Set  aside  tradition, 
and  Christianity  falls  to  ruin/' — Reply  to  the  Review  of  a 
Pamphlet,  8fc.  Sfc.  by  the  Rev.  G.  Corless.  London,  1827^ 
See  the  same  subject  treated  more  at  large  in  Appendix, 
No.  XIII. 

^'^  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 20. 
"  If  we  examine  other  parts  of  Scripture,  in  which 
these  words,  /  am  with  thee^  are  used  by  the  Almighty, 
we  find  them  to  have  been  infallible  pledges  of  his  pro- 
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Goye  into  the  whole  world,  amd^teBxkk  the^foepd 
to  every  creature.    He  that  believeth,  and  ie  bofh 


tection.  When  the  Lord  had  said  to  Gedeon :  '  Go  in 
this  thy  strength,  and  thou  shalt  deliver  Israel  oat  of  the 
hand  of  Madeon ; '  and  Gedeon,  dtstrostful  of  his  own 
weakness,  had  replied:  ^  I  beseech  thee,  my  Lord^  where- 
with shall  I  deliver  Israel?  Behold  my  fiBuoiily  is  the 
meanest  in  Manasses,  and  I  am  the  least  in  my  &ther's 
house ;'  the  Lord  added :  ^  /  will  be  with  thee :  and  thoa 
shalt  cut  off  Madeon  as  one  man.^  fJudg.  yL  14-16J 
Gredeon  was  accordingly  strengthened  by  the  words  of 
the  Almighty,  and,  under  the  shield  of  his  promise,  he 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 

^' '  Though  I  should  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  shadow 
of  death,'  says  David,  ^  I  will  fear  noevils,/or  ihauartwiA 
me.*  (Piobn  xxii.  A  J  Similar  is  the  lang^uage  by  which 
Isaiah  announces  Grod's  protection  to  his  Church :  ^  Fear 
not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee,  and  called  thee  by  thy 
name :  thou  art  mine.  When  thou  shalt  pass  through 
the  waters,  /  will  be  with  thee^  and  the  rivers  shall  not 
cover  thee :  when  thou  shalt  walk  in  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burned,  and  the  flames  shall  not  bum  in  thee.* 
fis.  xliii,  1,  2  J  To  show  the  might  of  the  same  protec- 
tion, the  prophet  says  in  another  place :  ^  Take  counsel 
together,  and  it  shall  be  defeated :  speak  a  word,  and  it 
shall  not  be  done :  because  God  is  with  us:  fib.  viii.  10 J 

^'  It  is  not,  then,  by  an  arbitrary  interpretation,  that  we 
infer  firom  the  words,  '  Behold  I  am  with  you^  that  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  were  to  be  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  truth.  We  only  attach  to  these  im* 
portant  words  their  ordinary  and  natural  meaning :  and. 


Himki^Mi  ii0  smed.;  but  he  tkaihMewtk-n&t 
iktiii0>eQndemned/''^  ^  Thu  is  his  promise  (says 


CSiriBt  bas  added, '  all  days  even  to  the  oonsimiina- 
tioAof  tbe  wmld,*  we  are  free  to  ocmdade,  nsleBs  we 
eCer  Tioknice  te  the  pliedn  import  of  the  lan^poage,  that 
hie  dmne  protectioii  was  to  be  without  limit  en  interra]p> 
lioB»'  aAb  the  term  of  the  lives  of  the  apostles  woold  be 
hwt^tlbmt,  fitrfrom  confining  his  aid  to  that  nairow  period^ 
be  estaids  it  to  the  heirs  of  their  authori^,  nnto^  the  coa- 
cfemmation  of  the  world.'  From  whence  it  cleaily  follows 
dwt  they  alone  are  the  legitimate  interpreters  of  Chrisfs 
doetrine*  If  in  teaching,  and  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, CbnstUwUh  the  pastors  of  his  Chnrch,  it  is  plain 
that  M«3f  cannot  teach  error,  and  that,  in  trusting  onr 
finlli  to  their  direction,  we  cannot  go  astray. 

^The  apostles  committed  to  writing,  it  is  true,  the 

pziiicipal  actions  of  our  Redeemer's  life.    They  also  ad- 

diessed  several  instructions  to  the  Churches  which  they 

Iiad  planted.    But  as  Christ  himself,  while  on  earA^ 

could  not  yield  the  prerogative  of  being  the  expounder 

and  the  judge  of  his  own  doctrine,  though  he  gave  his 

apostles  a  commission  to  preach  it ;  neither  cduld  they 

be  supposed,  by  committing  it  to  writing,  to  have  resigned 

the  solemn  prerogative  of  interpretation,  with  which  thqr 

were  invested  by  Christ.    While  teaching  and  baptizing 

the  nations,  Christ  promised  to  bewUh  them  ;  and  whetjiet' 

they  taught  by  word,  or  communicated  their  instraeti<ms 

by  writing,  they  were  equally  assured  of  his  unfailing 

pietection.    If  they  occasionally  addressed  letters  to  theur 

infimt  congregation,  surely  they  neither  abandoned  diem 

^•^  Marky  xvi.  15, 16. 


St  Jerome);  he  will  be  with  his  disciples  to  tbe 
end  of  the  world ;  thus  shewing  that  they  shall 


to  the  licentious  interpretation  of  every  individual,  noi 
suffered  them  to  supersede  their  own  authority.  No. 
instead  of  permitting  the  divine  l^acy,  which  they  be 
queathed  to  the  children  whom  they  '  had  begotten  in 
Christ  Jesus,'  (1  Cor.  iv.  15.)  to  be  dissipated,  they .  ap 
pointed  vigilant  guardians,  to  watch  with  care  over  its 
int^^ty .  Thus,  although  St.Paul  had  preached  the  goqpd 
at  Ephesus,  yet  he  appointed  Timothy  to  remain  there,  that 
he  ^  might  charge  some  not  to  teach  otherwise,  who,  de^ 
siring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law,  understood  neither  th€ 
things  they  said,  nor  whereof  they  affirmed.*  (1  Tim.  i. 
3,  7.)  With  a  similar  view  of  guarding  ^  the  word  whicli 
was  committed  to  him,  according  to  the  commandment  oi 
God,  his  Saviour,'  the  same  apostle  thus  addresses  Titus: 
^  For  this  cause  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst  set 
in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  shouldst  ordain 
priests  in  every  city,  as  I  also  appointed  thee.'  (Jtt,  i.  3, 6  J 
Here  we  find  Titus  invested  with  a  commission  of  per- 
petuating the  priesthood,  by  virtue  of  the  appointment 
which  he  received  from  St  Paul,  who  himself  preached 
*  according  to  the  commandment  of  God.' 

^^  Lest,  however,  it  should  be  imagined,  that  the  autho- 
rity which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Timothy  or  Titus, 
was  of  a  temp<Nrary  nature,  and  to  expire  with  their  lives. 
St.  Paul  exhorts  them  to  transmit  to  faithful  and  capable 
individuals,  the  sacred  inheritance  which  was  entrusted 
to  them.  ^  Thou,  therefore,  my  son,'  he  writes  to  Timothy, 
^be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  the 
things  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me,  through  many 


ii0fer  ditf,  and  that  he  wiH  neyer  desert  them  tiMife 
flhtD  beKere  m  him.'*^'^  The  CathoUc  rule  of  fidlh 


witnesses,  the  same  command  to  Cdthibl  men,  who  shall 
he  fit  to  teach  others  also.*  (2  Tim.  ii.  1, 2.)  ^  Continue  then 
ht  die  things  thoa  hast  learned,  and  wliieh  have  heen 
MnmitCed  to  thee,  knowing  of  whom  thoa  hast  learned.* 
fliU.  m.  UJ 

^  Ftf  ,  then,  fiom  being  authorised  to  pervert,  by  any 
peeaKar  interpretations,  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  Iimothy 
was  charged  by  the  apostie,  to  conHnue  in  things  which 
he  had  learned,  and  which  had  been  confided  to  his  care. 

**  In  his  instructions  to  Titus,  after  pointing  out  to  him 
the  several  duties  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  dis- 
charge, he  concludes  by  reminding  him  of  that  authoriQr 
which  was  transferred  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  succession 
to  the  ministry.  *  These  things  speak,  and  exhort,  and 
rebuke,  with  all  authority.^  CTU.  ii.  15.^  If  then,  he  was 
authorized  to  speak  and  exhort  with  the  fulness  of  the 
power  which  the  apostle  had  conferred  on  him,  it  follows 
that  the  Christians  of  Crete  were  bound  to  receive  his  in- 
structions, with  a  confidence  fearless  of  being  led  astray. 
In  short,  we  find  the  uniform  exercise  of  this  authority 
pervade  the  whole  tenor  of  the  lives  of  the  aposties,  aie- 
eompanied  by  a  correlative  obedience,  on  the  part  of  the 
fcithful,  to  their  instructions.  In  the  communidrtion  of 
this  power  to  others,  to  whom  the  last  words  of  Christ 
were  not  addressed  in  person,  it  is  clear  that  the  apostles 
miderstood,  that  the  virtue  of  his  promises  equaUy  extended 
to  their  successors.  It  is,  therefore,  by  the  existence  of 
the  same  power,  residing  to  this  day  in  their  hereditary  sue- 
^'^  Comment,  in  Mait.  L,  iv.  T.  iii.  p.  734. 
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therefore  is,  and  always  has  been,  that  we  are 
baand  steadfastly  to  believe  that  which,  the  Al- 
mighty haying  revealed,  the  Church  has  proposed 
to  our  belief.  We  hold  that  the  Church  is  the  sole 
depository  of  the  revelations  of  heaven,  and  that  she 
alone  has  authority  to  promulgate  them  upon  earth: 
and,  consequently,  that  the  same  truths  have  been 
delivered  down  to  us  by  the  same  channel,  namely, 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  their  successors 
to  the  present  time.  We  receive  the  doctrines  of 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  same  credit 
as  if  we  received  them  from  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. "  The  difference  lies  in  this  only ; — that  the 
interval  between  us  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  fountain 
of  every  Christian  truth,  is  measured  by  eighteen 
centuries ;  whereas,  the  communication  between 
that  fountain  and  the  Apostles,  and  between  these 
Apostles  and  the  next  to  them  in  succession,  was 
immediate.  But  truth  is  not  lost,  nor  altered,  nor 
weakened,  by  descent,  when  an  unbroken  chain 


cessors,  that  the  Catholic  is  guided ;  still  as  secure  in  his 
fiuthy  as  those  who  heard  the  apostles.  For  the  past,  he 
is  secure,  since  the  words  ^all  days'  leave  not  a  moment's 
interval,  during  which  Christ  could  be  supposed  to  have 
deserted  his  Church ;  and,  for  the  future,  she  feels  no 
anxiety,  since  be  is  assured  of  the  same  divine  aid  *'  until 
the  consummation  of  the  world.' '' — (Dr.  Machale's  Evin 
dencea  and  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Vol.  i.  pp. 
350-356. 


of.  fivhlg '  witnoMeBy  provicted  with  ill  hoccMMry 
dMnmentoy  pvodaims  its  identity;  and  the  pio^ 
npied  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  security 
tcrtheir  words:  /  am  with  fou  all  dafs,  even  td 
ike  cofummmatian  qf  the  warldr 

Xbave  prefimred  beginning  with  this  pointiiather 
liiaa  with  the  more  systematical  line  of  aigmnant 
wiiidi  follows^  because  it  afforded  me  an  opportor 
nky  of  stating  the  rule  qf faith  amongst  Catholics^ 
a  rale  which  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
every  discussion^  and  to  wiiich  every  article  of  our 
belief  is  deducible. 

.  In  the  Second  place,  I  cannot  conform  to  Pro- 
testantism, because  no  Protestant  Church  possesses 
any  of  those  characteristic  marks  of  the  true 
Church,  so  clearly  and  incontrovertibly  pointed 
out  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  attested  as  such 
by  the  universal  consent  of  Christendom — Pro^ 
testantism  is  neither  one/^^  holy/"^  cathouc/'-'  nor 
apostoucal/*^ 

First, — No  Protestant  Church  is  one,  because 
none  of  them  have  ever  succeeded  in  preserving, 
even  for  a  single  moment,  any  unity  of  iaith/'^ 
They  began  with  variations,  and  have  continued 
in  a  constant  succession  of  variations  ever  since. 

^9>  St.  JohHy  X.  16,  and  Ephe$.  iv.  8,  4, 5. 
^'^  Ephes.  V.  26,  27.      ^•^  Acts,  i.  8.    Romam,  x.  17, 18. 
^^^  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 20.    Ephes.  iv.  11, 12,  ^c. 
^'>  Ephes.  iv.  12. 
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All  the  Apostles  of  the  Reformation  differed  in 
their  creed  and  doctrines :  the  Church  of  England 
differs  from  them ;  the  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  differ  among  themselves,  and  hardly  any 
two  members  of  any  Protestant  Churbh  agree  in 
their  belief ;  they  have  not  even,  like  the  Greeks, 
the  limited  uniformity  of  a  separate  Church/'-^  If 
Jhx>testantism  were  true.  Protestantism  would  be 
one,  because  truth  is  essentially  one.  The  common 
rules  by  whidi  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man  is  usu- 
ally regulated,  appear  to  be  strangers  to  Protest- 
antism. It  would  appear  to  be  forgotten,  that  oppo- 
site conclusions,  drawn  from  the  same  authority, 
cannot  both  be  true — that  there  cannot  be  many 
truths,  all  in  contradiction  to  each  other.  Truth  dis- 
dains to  be  made  subservient  to  circumstances,  and 
to  the  necessities  of  the  times  -/'^  she  scorns  to  be 
the  sport  of  the  passions,  and  of  the  pride  of  man; 
she  is  always  uniform  and  consistent — always  open 
and  undisguised — always  sublime  and  unchange- 
able, like  the  Deity,  from  which  she  emanates. 

No  Protestant  church  can  he  on^,  because,  though 
Protestants  acknowledge  an  authority  to  decide 
upon  matters  of  faith,  yet  they  lay  no  pretensions 

^''^  See  Bossuet's  Histoire  des  Variations  des  EgUaes 
Protestantes. 
^'^  See  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  Articles  of  Religion. 
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tB  ioMSMSitf  ff^  they  hare  no  infidliUe. tribunal 
totappeal'toy  fbr-the  interpietatioB  of  thcMie  poite 

J-li    J  ■'  ;  _  ■  .  ■       . 
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^'^  OoT  definition  of  the  Church  ii9  the  same  as  ydnn 
tSee  ihe  20fh  of  the  ThMy^nine  ArHelen),  hnt  with  tfaiB 


JMfctttabe  between  as,  that  you  will  not  acknowledge  it 
at  a  gQide,  whereas  we  do.  Too  claim  for  jmattSbvaA 
Ik0  aMBO  powen  that  we  do  for  oura,  namdj»  miUkowiijfm 
cfff/fMwnieB  qf  fmUk.;  but  then  yon  will  not  miimii  to 
thf^  authority. 

^  For  what  cause^  or  by  what  authority,  do  you  condenui 
the  Aiian,  the  Socinian,  or  the  Unitarian^  because  he  un- 
ddrstands  those  texts,  and  such  others  as  prore  the  eter- 
mtj  and  divinity  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  in  a  sense  different 
fiom  what  you  assign  to  them  ?  Are  the  Socinians  not 
men  of  sound  judgment  ?  Have  they  not,  according  to 
yoor  rule,  a  right;  nay,  are  they  not  oUiged  to  follow,  the 
dictate  of  that  judgment,  in  preference  to  all  authority  on 
earth  ?  and  yet  you  exclude  them  from  the  kingdom  of 
Grod,  because,  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment,  or  in  what 
you  consider  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  they  differ  in 
opinion  from  yourself.  Your  opinion  of  them,  if  judged 
of  by  your  own  principles,  is  unjust,  uncharitable,  unrear 
sooable ;  you  have  divested  yourself  of  all  right  to  repute 
any  man  a  heretic,  to  censure  any  man  for  being  a  schis- 
matic ;  you  have  erased  heresy  and  schism  from  the  cata- 
logue of  vices,  and  said  with  the  fidse  prophet,  Peace^ 
peace,  when  there  was  nopeaceJ*^ 

You  have  established  a  system  ^  which  sanctions  heresy 
and  condemns  it ;  which  invites  to  schism  and  punishes 
it;  which  tells  the  believer  to  hear  the  church,  and 
teaches  him  to  prefer  his  own  opinion,  however  monstrous 
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of  scripture  which  are  hard  to  be  understood,  amd 
$^hich  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  to  their 
own  destruction/^^  and^  consequently,  they  have  no 
right  to  establish  a  pomt  of  union,  by  which  all 
Christians  may  become  members  of  one  fold/^^ 
and  believers  in  one  faithS^^  The  Protestant 
churches,  therefore,  under  the  superintendance  <tf 
one  shepherd/'^  are  split  and  divided  into  an  end* 
less  variety  of  heresies  and  sehisms/^^  No  won- 
der, as  has  been  well  observed,  that,  having  fidlen 
firom  the  rock,  they  should  have  been  shivered  into 
fragments.  They  are  not  one  body  and  one  spiritS^^ 
They  are  neither  perfect  in  the  same  mind  nor  in 
the  same  judgment/''^  nor  careful  to  heep  the  unity 
iff  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ^""^  They  are 
divided  every  where,  and,  as  if  a  change  of  clime 
must  naturally  produce  a  change  of  doctrine,  they 
vary  wherever  they  are  found.  The  religious  opi- 
nions of  the  Protestant  are  like  the  political  opi- 
nions of  the  Catholic — founded  upon  private 
judgment,  and  influenced  by  times  and  circum- 


and  absurd,  to  her  most  solemn  judgments.  Why,  a 
church  thus  constituted  is  incoherent  and  inconsistent ;  a 
hulk  thrown  upon  the  waters  without  helm  or  compass/' 
— Reply  to  Dr,  Magee^  by  J,  K,  Z.,  pp.  18,  62. 

^•^^  2  St.  Peter y  iii.  16.  ^'^  St.  John,  x.  16.  ^^^  Ephes.  iv.  4. 

^'^  St  John,  X.  16.       ^''^  1  Cor.  i.  10.        <^^  Ephes.  iv.  4. 
(''^  1  Cor,  i.  10.  ^"^^  Ephes.  iv.  3. 
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by  prejudice  and  passion.  No  unity  of 
sentiment  pervades  a  system,  established  upon 
prmeiples  upon  which  every  man  must  doubt  and 
kesitate ;  a  system  which  separates  the  people  of 
England  from  every  community  of  Christians  in 
tlie  world,  and  isolates  her  in  religion,  as  she  is 
isolated  by  her  geographical  position.  Had  Christ 
come  upon  earth  to  establish  a  plurality  of  reli- 
gions, then,  indeed,  the  principles  of  Protestantism 
would  have  been  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose; 
but  as  we  know  it  was  directly  the  reverse,  so  are 
these  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  the  designs 
of  God.  For,  having  no  true  rule  to  direct  him, 
and  admitting  his  church  to  be  liable  to  error, 
every  Protestant  becomes  his  own  Apostle :  each 
one  follows  the  weak  and  fallible  guidance  of  his 
own  limited  reason  and  capacity,  which,  creating  an 
endless  variety  of  opinions,  and  frequently  of  absurd 
contradictions,  is  not  only  wholly  incapable  of  de- 
monstrating the  truth,  but  is  eminently  calculated 
to  engender  error,  and  to  lead  astray,  instead  of 
conducting  to  a  unity  of  faith^^^  The  effects  are 
true  to  their  cause :  religious  dissension  distracts 
the  land ;  almost  every  family  is  at  variance  within 
iself ;  what  God  and  Nature  formed  for  harmony 


^•^  Ephes.  iv.  13.  See  this  point  admirably  argued  and 
illustrated  in  Dr.  Machale's  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Churchy  Vol.  ii.  p.  166,  &e. 
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and  concord.  Religion,  the  lover  of  unity,  and  the 
promoter  of  peace,  brings  into  strife  and  difference. 
Every  year  is  ushered  in  with  a  new  creed — every 
year,  some  new  temple  is  erected  to  the  God  of 
Truth  for  another  false  worship.  The  wild  reveries 
of  a  female  impostor;  the  senseless  ravings  of 
an  itinerant,  self-inspired  preacher ;  every  crafily 
knave,  or  vain  enthusiast,  who  throws  the  absurd 
and  fantastic  wanderings  of  his  mind  into  the  form 
of  a  religious  belief,  is  sure  to  find  votaries  amongst 
Protestants :  they  contrive  to  divide  what  has  al- 
ready undergone  a  thousand  subdivisions ;  and  if 
Protestantism  shall  last  another  century,  we  may 
expect  to  see,  in  this  bewildered  country,  almost 
as  many  creeds  as  there  are  Christians. — Is  there, 
— can  there  be  unity  in  Protestantism  ?  but  is  not 
unity  the  proud  and  exclusive  attribute  of  Catho- 
licity ?    United  within,  by  a  perfect  similitude  of 
doctrine,  and  bound  together  without,  by  a  mii- 
formity  of  government — ^guided  by  the  same  pas- 
tors, partakers  of  the  same  sacraments,  worship- 
pers at  the  same  altars,  holding  communion  with 
their  brethren  in  every  portion  of  the  worldj 
knowing  no  difference  of  faith  on  account  of  a 
difference  of  language,  of  clime,  of  manners,  of 
political  institutions,  or  of  geographical  position 
— the  Catholic  Church  constitutes  that  hoitse  qf 
peace  so  prophetically  announced  by  the  Psalmist— 
that  assemblage  of  true  believers,  for  which  the 
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Amour  of  mankind  declares  that  he  came  to 
taactify  himself,  that  they  also  might  be  sano- 
tiied  in  truth — ^that  they  all  might  be  one,  as  his 
Father  and  he  were  one;  and,  that  being  one, 

THE    WORLD  MIGHT  BELIEVE  THAT    HIS   FaTHER    HAD 

BENT  HIM.  While  the  separation  of  Protestants 
jBrom  the  common  fold,  and  their  disunion  among 
themselves,  not  only  excludes  them  from  the  house 
of  peace,  and  the  alliance  with  God,  but  absolutely 
oontradicts  and  nullifies  the  mission  of  our  Saviour, 
robbing  Christianity  of  one  of  its  most  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  and  belying  it  before  the  pagan 
and  the  infidel/'^  For,  if  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  union  which  is 
to  subsist  amongst  his  followers,  and  by  the  agree- 
ment of  Christians  in  his  doctrines,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  want  of  this  necessary  proof  amongst 
those  who  pretend  to  be  his  disciples  and  apostles, 
must  obstruct  the  progress  of  truth,  and  veil  the 
revelations  of  Heaven  from  the  eyes  of  the  unbe- 
liever. Even  the  most  perverse  and  discordant 
sectaries  (so  universal  is  the  recognition  of  this 
essential  qualification  of  truth,)  all  insist  upon  unity 
as  a  necessary  attribute  of  true  religion ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  adopt  a  principle  which 
banishes    this    attribute    from    amongst    them. 

^'^  See  some  excellent  observations  on  this  subject  in 
the  2nd  Letter  of  the  Amicable  Dism^ision. 

t2 
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They  say,  we  must  all  believe  alike,  but  we  must 
all  judge  for  ourselves : — we  must  all  hold  the 
same  doctrine,  but  we  must  all  follow  our  own 
£uicies.  The  apostle  pronounces  an  anathema 
even  against  an  angel  from  Heaven,  should  he  pre^ 
sume  to  preach  another  gospel;  but  they  exalt 
themselves  above  the  angels  of  Heaven,  and  claim 
the  attribute  of  divinity  itself.  The  Scripture 
says.  Be  of  one  mind,  have  peace  ;  and  the  God 
of  peace  and  of  love  shall  he  with  you.  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  2.)  But  they  say,  let  us  be  of  what  mind  we 
please ;  let  dissensions  reign  amongst  us ;  let  us 
follow  false  prophets  and  lying  teachers,  and 
make  ourselves  the  dupes  of  deceitful  workmen : — 
no  sect  shall  be  a  sect  of  perdition  to  us  ;  we  will 
transform  every  man  whom  we  list  into  an  apostle 
of  Christ :  the  house  of  peace  shall  be  rent  with 
schism  ;  the  God  of  truth  must  be  made  insensible 
to  falsehood,  and  the  God  of  love  shall  cherish 
hatred  and  dissension,  as  well  as  charity  and 
union. 

Secondly,  The  Protestant  churches  are  not  holy, 
because  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  other  inventors 
and  propagators  of  Protestantism,  instead  of  being 
pure  apostolic  men,  and  models  of  meekness,  piety, 
and  mortification,  such  as  the  ministers  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  ought  undoubtedly  to  be,  who  himself 
fasted,  prayed,  and  forebore,  to  teach  us  to  do  the 
same,  were  directly  the  reverse.  Far  from  imitating 
the  lives  of  the  primitive  saints  and  apostles,  whose 
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doctrines  they  professed  to  preachy  they  every 
where  established  a  greater  laxity  of  morals^  and^ 
instead  of  reforming  the  wickedness  of  the  times, 
only  fostered  and  increased  it ;  breaking  down  aD 
the  bulwarks  against  the  tyranny  of  the  passions, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  undermined  the  citadel 
of  faith.^'^  Nay,  even  the  principal  champion  of 
Profestantism  does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  in 
his  own  writings— as  if  to  confound  his  followers, 
and  open  their  eyes  to  his  deceit — ^that  he  learned 
(he  principal  tenet  of  his  new  creed,  not  from  the 
spirit  of  light  and  the  God  of  Truth,  but  from  the 
spirit  of  darkness  and  the  Father  of  Lies/'^  gi^i^g 


^^^  For  an  account  of  the  increase  of  immorality,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Reformation  in  this  country,  see  Dr. 
Milner's  Letters  to  a  Prebendary y  Lett.  5th.  And  for  the 
scandalous  lives  of  the  Refoimers,  see  Appendix  2nd  to 
Lett. 11.  o{  the  Amicable  LHsctission, — ^^*In  a  word,"  says  the 
learned  author  of  this  admirable  work,  ^^  the  only  point 
apon  which  they  agree  is  to  blacken  and  condemn  one 
another,  and  it  is  but  too  certain,  that  this  point,  in  which 
they  were  all  agreed,  is  also  the  only  one  upon  which  they 
were  all  right." 

^''^  St.  John,  viii.  44.  See  an  Account  of  Luther's  con- 
versation with  the  devil,  in  TTie  Faith  and  Doctrine  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  proved  by  the  Testimony  of  the 
most  learned  Protestants,  &c.  p.  54 ;  by  the  Author  of  the 
Protestant  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Dub- 
lin, 1818. 
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heed  to  spiriU  qf  error,  and  doctrines  of  DeviU}^ 
and  thus  making  himself  a  real  object  for  the  ap^ 
plication  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  El3rmas ;  O 
full  qf  all  guile  and  of  all  deceit ,  child  tf  the 
Devil,  enemy  if  all  justice,  than  ceasest  not  to 
pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord!*^ 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  holy,  becatise  it 
sprang  from  such  unhaQowed  sources — because  it 
originated  in  the  lust  of  Henry  VI 11.^  was  nur- 
tured by  the  r2^>acity  and  profligacy  of  the  minift^ 
ters  of  Edward  VI.,  &nd  perfected  by  the  ambition 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Surely  a  religion  with  so 
impure  an  origin,  which  was  fostered  in  vice,  '^  and 
which  neither  improves  the  piety  nor  the  morals 
of  the  people,  cannot  pass  for  the  work  of  God  f 
*y  «'*  fruits  you  shall  know  itS''^    Such  a  Church 


^'^  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  ^'^  Acts  xiii.  10. 

^•^  St.  Matt,  vii.  16.  "  The  very  authors  of  the  Reform- 
ation were  themselves  the  first  to  mark  its  baneful  effect 
upon  the  morals  and  piety  of  the  people.  *  The  world,* 
says  Luther,  *  grows  every  day  worse  and  worse. — It  is 
plain  that  men  are  much  more  covetous,  malicious,  and 
resentful ;  much  more  unruly,  shameless,  and  fall  of  vice, 
than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Popery.' — ^  ITie  greater  part 
of  the  people,'  says  Martin  Buccr,  *  seem  only  to  have 
embraced  the  gospel  in  order  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  obligation  of  fasting,  penance,  &c.  which 
lay  upon  them  in  Popery,  and  to  live  at  their  pleasure, 
enjoying  their  lawless  appetites  without  control.     Hence 
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moat,  at  leasts  be  liable  to  strong  sugpicion,  and  it 
ify  therefore,  the  duty  of  men  to  examine  it  nar- 
lowly. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  bring  our  morality 
into  a  stricter  conformity  with  the  severer  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  maxims  and  the  conduct  of 
our  Saviour,  Protestantism  has  absolved  its  fol- 
lowers firom  many  of  those  salutary  restraints  and 
mortifications,  such  as  confession  and  fitting, 
which  the  religion  of  Christ  had  wisely  imposed 
upon  us  for  the  subjugation  of  our  passions,  and 
as  some  slight  atonement  for  our  sins,  through  his 
infinite  merits.  She  contradicts  the  Scriptures,  by 
making  the  road  to  Heaven  wide  and  smooth, 
while  they  declare  it  to  be  rough  and  narrow. — 
The  evil  tree  hringeth  forth  evil  fruit :  —  do 
men  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from 
thistles  9^'^  Instead  of  encouraging  the  people 
to  pay  a  daily  public  homage  to  their  God  in  the 
house  of  prayer,  the  doors  are  closed  against 

they  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  doctrine  that  we  are  saved 
by  fJEuth  alone,  and  not  by  good  works,  having  no  relish 
for  them.' 

Frederick  the  Great  has  said,  ^^  If  you  reduce  the  causes 
of  the  Reformation  to  their  simple  principles,  you  will 
find,  that,  in  Grermany,  it  was  the  work  of  interest ;  in 
England,'the  fruit  of  lust ;  in  France,  the  effect  of  novelty.** 

^'^  St.  Matt  vii.ie,  17. 
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them-/^^  and,  except  on  die  Sunday,  when,  in- 
deed, no  one  who  bean  the  name  of  Christian, 
would  willingly  absent  himsdf  from  the  aervke 
of  his  Creator,  their  altars  are  silent>  and  their 
Churches  empty.  With  what  fedings  would  omr 
Catholic  ancestors,  whose  piety  was  proverbial, 
and  whose  daily  practice  it  was  to  assemUe  in 
public  adoration  of  that  God  who  was  their  daUy 
jbenefjEU^r  and  protector,  have  looked  upon  the 
d^eneriu^  of  these  days,  upon  the  mekmcholy 
fruits  of  Protestant  Reformation ! 

Whatever,  to  a  superficial,  and,  perhaps,  a  preju- 
diced observer,  may  be  the  general  appearance  <tf 

^'^  The  bishop  of  London,  in  his  Charge  for  1790,  ^.11, 
observes :  "  Scarcely  one  symptom  of  religion  ever  appears 
amongst  us,  except  on  the  Lord's  day." — ^^  It  must  be 
acknowledged,''  says  he,  in  another  publication,  ^^that 
the  present  remarkable  thinness  of  our  churches  on  Sun- 
day, at  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  end  of  the  town,  is  a 
proof  that  the  neglect  of  divine  worship  is  not  conjQned 
to  the  great,  but  has  pervaded  almost  every  class  of  people 
in  this  capital."  SermonSy  Vol.  I.  p.  212. — ^Will  not  the 
same  observations  equally  apply  at  the  present  day  ? 

^^  Liberal  opinions,  that  is,  no  fixed  principle  whatso- 
ever, are  professed  in  every  quarter :  and,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  tranquillity  which  reigns  around,  the  day  cannot 
be  distant,  in  which  there  will  be  as  little  belief  among  the 
gentlemen  of  England,  as  there  now  is  among  the  philo- 
sophers in  Germany — that  is,  none  at  aW  —  British 
Critic. 
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immorality  and  iirdigion  in  Catholic  countries, 
in  our  own  times;  and  whatever  may  be  the  real 
d^^ree  of  vice  among  the  wealthy  and  the  great, 
whose  virtue,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  too  gene- 
nSly  ehoaked  mp  with  the  cares,  the  r tehee,  and 
ike  pleasures  of  this  life ;  there  is,  at  any  rate, 
to  be  found,  even  in  demoralized  France,  a  large 
portion  of  sincere  and  unaffected  piety.  One  can 
never  enter  a  Catholic  Church,  at  any  hour,  even 
upon  a  week-day,  without  being  edified  by  the 
devout  comportment  of  at  least  a  few,  and  at  the 
hour  of  morning  service,  of  a  great  number  of 
pious  Christians/'^ 

CO  «  Even  on  week-days  the  Churches  are  not  deserted; 
pious  Christians  may  be  seen  on  their  knees  at  all  hours ; 
and  the  ancient  and  affecting  custom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  so  much  recommended  by  Erasmus,  is  not  yet 
foigotten  or  neglected,  even  in  this  profane  capital.** 
( Eustace^ s  Letter  to  G.  PetrCy  Esq  J — It  is  to  be  remarked 
diat,  since  this  period,  religion  has  made  immense  pro- 
gress in  France,  especially  in  the  provinces. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  holy  in  her  people,  from  the 
number  of  devout  persons  of  both  sexes,  who,  preferring 
the  part  of  Mary  to  Martha,  have  retired  from  the  bustle 
and  temptation  of  the  world,  to  adore  their  God  in  solitude 
and  in  silence : 

**  Who  quit  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
^  And  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learn  to  fly.'' 

Without  taking  into  consideration  the  preference  which 
the  Almighty  has  generally  been  pleased  to  shew  to  a 


The  Protestant  Churches  are  not  holy,  because, 
among  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  no  one  has 
erer  yet  appeared  of  such  exalted  piety,  such  mor-^ 
tified  passions,  such  holy  meekness,  such  unwear 
Tied  zeal,  and  such  sublime  devotion,  as  to  render 
Mm  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  the  people  as  the 
pattern  of  a  saint,  or  a  model  of  the  man  of  God« 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  Catholicity  alone  to  fiimisfa 
such  examples.  She  alone  can  shew  forth  her 
catalogue  of  Apostles^  of  martyrs,  of  confessors,  of 
virgins^  whom  all  Christendom  have  conspired  to 
honour  with  the  title  of  Saint :  she  alone  can  pro- 
duce a  lengthened  succession  of  individuals,  whose 
sanctity  the  whole  world  has  admired  and  attested; 
men  who,  having  studied  the  science  of  the  Saints 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross^  have  there  learnt  those 

Hecluded  and  ascetic  life,  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  pious  refuge  from  temptation,  and  retreat  from  the 
attractive  yet  dissipating  pleasures  of  the  world,  of  so 
many  devout  persons,  but  those  who  are  able  to  frdfil  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  a  Christian  amidst  the  cares^  the 
rieheSj  and  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  These  are  the  only 
personswho,  with  any  justice,  can  complain  of  the  seclusion 
of  so  much  virtue,  and  the  loss  of  so  much  good  example 
to  mankind :  yet  when  they  consider  the  difficulties  they 
themselves  have  daily  to  contend  with,  they  will  not  be 
80  ready  to  condemn  the  more  timorous,  but,  perhaps, 
safer  and  wiser  resolution,  of  withdrawing  from  the  trou" 
bles  and  temptations  to  which  they  remain  so  fearfuUy 
exposod 
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sublime  maxims  of  humility,  of  self-denial,  of 
entire  devotion  to  the  love  of  God,  which  taught 
them  how  to  apply  themselves  with  such  infinite 
advantage  to  the  service  of  their  fellow  creatures ; 
men  who,  while  they  performed  the  work  and 
aocoroplished  the  will  of  their  Creator  upon  earth, 
though  feeble  mortals  like  ourselves,  were  all  the 
while  ivrapped  in  the  contemplation  and  in  the 
enjoyments  of  heaven. 

Feeling  her  lamentable  deficiencies  in  this  respect, 
and  anxious  to  assimilate  herself  to  the  Church 
described  by  our  Saviour  through  the  sacred  pen- 
men, as  a  vine,  repaying  the  labours  of  the  husband* 
man  by  an  abundant  harvest  of  fruit,  and  as  sending 
forth  her  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to 
confirm  their  delegation  from  heaven  by  superna- 
tural signs ;  the  Church  of  England  has  adopted  the 
Saints  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  supply  those 
whom,  had  she  been  gifted  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
she  ought  to  have  produced  herself.  But,  even 
here,  she  is  involved  in  her  endless  inconsistency ; 
for  while  she  reckons  St.  Augustine,  St.  Clement, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin as  her  chosen  few,  she  has  discarded  many  of 
the  doctrines  which  every  one  of  these,  her  Saints, 
taught  as  essential  to  Christianity.  They  who  main- 
tained the  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation,  and  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints, 
of  prayers  and  oblations  for  the  dead,  and  of  the 
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supremacy  of  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  have  all  been 
made  the  pillars  of  a  Church,  which  has  anathema- 
tized these  doctrines  as  impious,  heretical,  and 
damnable !  They  who  condemned  heresy  and  schism 
as  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  because,  to  lise  their 
own  expression,  ''  they  burst  the  bonds  of  charity 
and  unity;"  they,  forsooth,  are  made  the  sainted 
patrons  of  an  heretical  and  schismatical  Church : 
and  for  this  plain  reason — ^that  having  no  Saints 
of  her  own  to  adorn  her,  none  kmSSmkmm  have 
obtained  their  titles  as  the  advocates  of  separation 
and  dissension,  as  the  opposers  of  old,  and  as  the 
abettors  of  new  and  unheard-of  doctrines,— she  has 
been  compeUed  either  to  acknowledge  her  defi- 
ciency, or  to  adopt  such  as  have  ever  been  the 
most  uncompromising  enemies  of  the  opinions  of 
the  men,  who  would  fain  account  them  as  their 
guides.  They  have  chosen  to  place  themselves  in 
an  extraordinary  dilemma :  either  to  deny,  reject, 
and  contradict  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  their 
Saints,  disregarding  their  principles  and  their 
testimony  altogether  ;  or,  attentive  to  the  records 
they  have  left  us,  to  be  compelled  to  read  their  own 
condemnation  in  every  page  of  their  writings. 
Till,  therefore,  holiness  shall  be  shewn  to  consist 
in  heresy  and  schism ;  in  relaxing  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel ;  in  renouncing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Saints,  and  the  faith  wliich  the  Apostles  have  sealed 
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with  their  hloo4i  the  Church  of  Engkuid  haa  ncr 
dumtoit 

The  Protestant  Churches  are  not  holp,  because 
thejr  have  never  heen  sanctified  by  the  manifestar 
tion  of  miracles.  No  Protestant  teacher  ever  yet 
wrought  a  miracle  in  confirmation  of  his  fiiith; 
whereas^  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which 
has  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Cathc^ 
missionaries — and  few  there  are  which  have  not 
been  both  edified  by  their  virtues^  and  enlightened 
by  their  doctrine— ^without  the  miraculous  intei^ 
position  of  Divine  Providence  having  been  exerted 
in  their  fisivour/*^ 


^'^  Catholics  are  often  accused  of  lending  too  easy  a 
belief  to  miracles,  though  generally  without  reason.  It  is 
sorely  natural  that  those  who  believe  firmly  in  the  trudi 
of  their  religion,  should  be  more  disposed  to  expect  su- 
pematoral  proo&  of  its  authentici^ ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
fimmess  of  their  faith  alone,  that  this  predisposition  is 
grounded,  not  upon  any  superstitious  feelings^  or  excess 
of  credulity.  On  the  other  hand,  an  obstinate  disbelief - 
of  miracles,  when  clear  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses^ 
would  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  an  unsound  religion, 
and  of  perversity  of  intention.  The  Scripture  informs  us, 
that  the  very  day  on  which  St.  Peter  had  healed  the  sick, 
he^was,  for  this  crime  of  producing  a  miraculous  evidence 
of  Christianity,  apprehended,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which  he  was  delivered  only  by  another  miracle. 
When  St.  Stephen  was  brought  before  the  council,  ihgi/ 
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No  Protestant  minister  ever  yet  executed  the 
following  commission  of  our  Saviour — a  commis- 

9au>  his  face  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  yet 
they  condemned  him  to  death !  When  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  the  Apostles,  and  imparted  to  them  the 
gift  of  tongues,  the  people  exclaimed :  These  men  arefM 
of  new  wme  I  Such  was  the  obduracy  and  incredulity  of 
the  enemies  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ !  As  it  was  with  his 
Disciples,  so  it  had  been  with  Christ  himself.  When  our 
Saviour,  armed  only  with  a  scourge,  but  supported  by  the 
power  of  God,  drove  the  multitude  of  profaners  from  the 
temple,  the  Jews  said  to  him :  By  what  miracle  dost  thou 
prove  to  us  thy  right  to  do  these  things  ?  as  if  the  very  act  they 
had  just  witnessed  was  not  itself  a  miracle,  and  the  evidence 
of  a  supernatural  power.  They  ask  for  one  miracle  to  prove 
another,  like  those  sectarians  and  unbelievers,  who  ask 
for  evidence  upon  evidence  in  favour  of  a  truth  which  has 
already  the  mark  of  heaven  upon  it,  and  the  Revelations 
of  God  to  establish  it.  They  act  like  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  of  old,  who,  immediately  after  witnessing  the 
most  astonishing  miracles,  asked  our  Saviour  for  a  mgn ; 
but,  instead  of  granting  their  request,  he  only  condemned 
their  unbelieving  curiosity,  and  censuring  the  voluntary 
blindness  in  which  their  pride  and  obstinacy  had  involved 
them,  referred  them  to  the  signs  that  had  just  passed,  and 
to  another  that  was  to  come.  That  other  sign  arrived:  it 
verified  all  those  which  had  gone  before ;  it  was  the  sign 
which  they  had  so  eagerly  and  so  impoilunately  demanded ; 
-—but  they  remained  perverse  in  their  judgment,  and  ob- 
durate in  their  infidelity. — ^How  merited,  then,  was  the 
reproof  which  Jesus  so  soon  afterwards  pronounced  even 
on  his  own  disciples :  Do  you  not  yet  know,  nor  under- 
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sion  which^  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  has  been  so  literaliy  fulfilled  in  a 
thousand  instances  by  her  pastors,  not  only  in  pri- 
mitive times,  but  in  every  age  of  Christianity; 
And  going...heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  cast  out  devilsS^^  No  apostles  of  Pro* 
testantism  ever  went  forth  and  preached  every 
where,  the  Lord  working  withal,  and  confirming 
the  word  with  signs  that  followed^  ^^ 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  holy  in  her 
Ministers,  because  she  disallows  the  sacrament  of 
Holy  Orders ;  and  without  it,  how  can  her  pastors 
be  qualified  for  the  arduous  duties  of  the  shep- 
herds of  the  flock  of  Christ  ?  How  are  they  to 
discharge  the  awful  duty  of  rendering  an  account 
of  the  souls  entrusted  to  their  care?^*'''  Without 
the  peculiar  graces  of  Almighty  God,  (and  how 
are  they  to  receive  those  graces  but  through  the 
sacraments,  the  only  means  we  have  of  applying 
the  merits  of  our  Redeemer  to  our  soul,)  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  are  they  to  be  holy  and  vigilant 
wat<;hmen  of  the  Lord  ?  Upon  thy  walls,  O  Jert^ 
salem,  I  have  appointed  watchmen  all  the  day. 


ttand  ?  Have  you  still  your  heart  blinded  ?  Having  eyes, 
see  you  not  ?  and  having  ears^  liear  you  not  ?  .  {St.  Mark 
viii.  17, 18.) 

^*>'  St,  Matt.  X.  7,  8.  ^'^  St.  Mark  xvi.  20. 

^'^  Heb,  xiii.  17. 
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and  all  the  night:  they  ^haU  never  hold  their 
peace/ '^  In  fine^  if  they  use  not  holy  orders  aa  s 
sacrament,  how  can  her  ministers  possess  the  gnuse 
of  God,  which  should  be  in  them  by  the  impad^ 
tion  qf  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  9^^^  They  who 
have  extraordinary  duties  imposed  upcm  thenij 
inust  surely  need  extraordinary  graces  to  be  ok 
abled  worthily  to  fulfil  them. 

As  the  Church  of  England  is  not  holy  in  her  pas- 
tors, for  the  same  reason  she  is  not  holy  in  her 
people/'^  In  acknowledging  but  two  sacraments^ 
she  has  narrowed  the  means  destined  to  convey 
the  graces  of  heaven  to  her  followers;  she  has 
cut  off  so  many  sources  for  applying  the  merits 
of  our  Redeemer  to  the  soul,  and  thereby  abridged 
the  sanctification  and  perfection  of  man/^^ 

Another  proof  of  the  want  of  holiness  in  the 
Protestant  Church  is,  that  those  who  leave  the 
Catholic  communion  for  the  Establishment,  inva- 
riably shew  by  their  conduct,  that  they  do  so, 
solely  in  furtherance  of  their  worldly  interests,  and 

^'^  Isai.  bui.  16.  ^^>  1  Thn.  iv.  14.— 2.  Jhn.  L  6. 

^*^  Let  any  one  read  Dr.  Clarke's  accomit  of  the  public 
and  private  morals  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Russia,  and 
say  whether  he  thinks  holiness  a  characteristic  mark  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  in  those  countries. 

^^^  See  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  number  of  the 
Sacraments,  in  The  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Churchy  Vol.  ii.  p.  210,  &c. 
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to  enjoy  a  greater  latitude  both  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. In  deserting  their  religion,  they  almost 
dways  desert  their  morality  with  it :  yet,  even 
then,  they  generally  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  returning  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  the  an- 
cient fiiith/^^  But  how  seldom  does  the  Almighty 
permit  them  thus  to  trifle  with  him !  They  say 
within  themselves :  Yours  is  the  church  in  which 
we  will  live  at  our  ease,  but  we  will  return  to  our 
own,  to  die  in  penitence  and  peace.  But  as  they 
abandon  God,  he  abandons  them  in  their  turn ;  he 
withdraws  his  grace,  and  consigns  them  to  their 
folly.  Far  different  is  the  conduct  of  converts  to 
Catholicity ;  who  evince  the  purity  of  their  motives 

^*^  It  has  been  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  Catholics, 
who,  for  temporal  motives,  have  abjured  their  religion,  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  creed  they  had  deserted,  thus 
giving  the  strongest  practical  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  their 
own  conversion,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  held 
the  ancient  faith.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  the  father  of  the  imfortunate  Lord  Stfafford,  as 
well  as  with  many  others. — "  Sir  William  Scott  informs 
me  that  he  heard  Johnson  say :  ^  A  man  who  is  converted 
from  Protestancy  to  Popery,  may  be  sincere ;  he  parts  with 
nothing,  he  is  only  superadding  to  what  he  already  had ; 
bnt  a  convert  from  Popery  to  Protestancy,  gives  up  so 
much  of  what  he  has  held  as  sacred  as  any  thing  that  he 
retains ;  there  is  so  much  laceration  of  mind  in  such  a 
convei'sion,  that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere  and  lasting.' " — 
(Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.) 

U 
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by  the  severity  of  their  religious  observances^  and 
by  the  example  of  disinterested  piety  which  they 
exhibit  to  the  world.  No  one  iscarcely  has  yet 
left  us^  who  has  lived  weU^  or  died  happily :  hardly 
any  one  has  yet  sought  and  found  us^  who  has  not 
been  a  pattern  of  virtue  while  livings  and  a  saint 
in  death. 

The  extraordinary  circumstance  of  her  followers 
choosing  rather  to  remain  without  places  of  divine 
worship^  than  to  make  any  sacrifices  or  exertions 
to  erect  them,  might  also  be  cited  as  another 
proof  of  the  want  of  holiness,  or  at  least  of 
zeal,  in  the  Protestant  Church.^^^  It  certainly  is 
an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  that 
the  richest  church  in  Europe — ^in  the  most  opulent 
country  in  the  world — should  be  compelled  to  call 
upon  the  whole  nation,  not  one  half  of  whom  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  the  State,  to  supply  her  with 
temples  for  the  celebration  of  her  religious  rites. 
It  was  far  different  when  the  present  possessions 
of  the  Church  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Catholic 
Hierarchy.  The  most  sumptuous  buildings  in  the 
world,  the  wonders  of  each  succeeding  age,  then 
every  where  arose  in  profusion,  through  the  spon- 

^*^  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
building  new  Churches,  there  are  very  many  places  in 
which  there  is  not  church  accommodation  for  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  population  ! 


taneous  zeal  and  piety  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
— In  poor,  degraded,  insulted,  and  impoverished 
Ireland,  what  exertions  have  not  a  Catholic  starv- 
ing peasantry,  and  an  unbeneficed  clergy,  made  for 
the  erection  of  decent  places  of  public  worship  !^'^ 
Thirdlff. — No  Protestant  Church  possesses  that 
other  characteristic  of  revealed  truth.  Catholicity, 
that  is,  universality.  The  Protestant  Churches  are 


nj  u  jjj  ^||g  comparison  of  the  relative  sanctity  of  the 
different  Churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  stands 
peculiarly  distinguished.  ISie  sanctity  of  any  church  is 
a  word  of  complex  and  extensive  import,  which  may  em- 
brace as  well  the  holiness  of  its  members,  as  the  puri^ 
of  the  doctrine  which  it  professes.  In  either  point  of 
▼iew,  the  Catholic  Church  is  without  a  rival;  since  it 
teaches  the  necessity  of  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  flesh ; 
and  since  it  was  in  its  bosom  those  eminent  saints  were 
formed,  whom  Protestants  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  into 
tbeijr  ealendar.  But  to  form  a  fiedr  and  impartial  judg- 
ment of  this  subject,  we  should  chiefly  turn  our  attention 
to  the  lives.of  their  respective  founders.  God  may  permit 
the  existence  of  immoral  pastors  in  the  Chuich,  though 
he  never  chooses  corrupt  agents  as  its  founders.  As  the 
one  are  the  immediate  heralds  of  the  Almighty,  they 
ought  to  be  the  living  representatives  of  the  high  and 
holy  commission  which  they  bear.  The  others,  too,  are 
bomid  to  sanctity ;  but,  like  the  public  functionaries  of 
an  established  authority,  the  validity  of  their  ministry  is 
not  affected  by  the  profligacy  of  their  lives." — Dr.  Mac- 
hale's  Evidences  of  tlie  Catholic  Churchy  Vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
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not  universal  in  point  of  time,  having  had  no 
existence  for  upwards  of  1500  years  after  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  for  no  one  can  show  that  the 
doctrine  and  belief  of  Protestants  was  ever  pro- 
fessed by  any  individual,  much  less  by  any  Church 
or  any  congregation  of  Christians,  previous  to  the 
days  of  Luther.  Their  very  name  is  a  novelty/*^ 
No  Protestant  Church  is  universal  in  point  of 
space,  because  not  one  of  them  embraces  more 
than  comparatively  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
Christian  world,  no  where  comprehending  any 
large  numbers  of  the  floclf  of  Christ: — no  where  is 
Protestantism  any  thing  but  a  sect.  If  the  Church 
of  England  looks  for  universality,  she  finds  herself 
checked  upon  every  side ;  she  is  a  mere  insulated 

(mj  a  Do^g  uQ^  tiig  name  Protestant,^^  says  Mr.  Corless 
in  his  very  learned  and  excellent  Reply  to  Mr.  Townsendj 
^'  indelibly  stamp  upon  the  established  religion  the  cha- 
racter of  error  ?  Does  not  novelty  of  name  bespeak  no- 
velty of  doctrine,  and  establish  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  she,  like  all  other  sectarians,  has  been  cut  off 
from  the  great  body  of  Catholic  Christians  ?" 

Yes,  their  very  name  is  their  condemnation :  they  have 
adopted  it  not  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  union,  but  of  hos- 
tility and  separation ;  it  is  indefinite  and  vague,  conveying 
no  precise  meaning  but  that  of  irreconcileable  opposition 
to  those  against  whom  they  protest :  it  implies  no  parti- 
cular belief,  being  equally  applicable  to  all  sectarians  and 
separatists  from  the  primitive  and  imiversal  church ;  from 
the  first  heresy  down  to  the  last. 
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prDYince  of  Christendom.  To  be  universal,  she 
diould  be  like  the  Roman  CBiholic,— preached  to 
every  creature  /*^  carried  to  the  uttermost  parts 
€f  the  earth  /'^  ruling  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  f*^  offering 
a  clean  sacrifice  in  every  place,  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  oftJie  sun  /^^  extending  from  the  sands 
of  Syria  to  the  deserts  of  Paraguay ;  from  schisma- 
tical  Moscow  to  infidel  Japan.  To  be  universal, — 
she  should,  like  the  Roman  Catholic^  have  preserved 
inviolate  the  everlasting  covenant^^  a  covenant 
like  that  of  the  day  and  the  night  j*^  to  stand  for 
all  generations,  which  the  Almighty  has  made  with 
her,  and  confirmed  by  a  solemn  oath.  ^'^  By  a 
perpetual,  uninterrupted,  and  visible  existence,  she 
should  have  shewn  herself  the  constant  and  steady 
light  of  the  world,  the  standing  and  living  memo- 
rial of  the  promises  of  Christ ;  she  should  have 
been  the  mountain  of  the  House  of  our  Lord  in 
these  latter  days,  prepared  on  the  top  of  moun- 
tains,  and  exalted  above  the  hills,  with  all  nations 
flowing  unto  itS""^ 

There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  upon  earth,  any 
other  Church  to  which  these  and  numberless  other 


^^>  St.  Mark  xvi.  15.       ^'^  Acts  i.  8-       ^^^  Psal.  had.  8. 

^^^  Malaeh.  ii.  11.  ^'^  Ezek.  xxxvii.  26. 

^'^  Jer.  xxxiii .20,21.    ^'^  Ps,  Ixxxviii.  4, 36,  &  Isaias liv.  9. 

^•*>^  Isaias  ii.  2. 
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prophecies  can  possibly  be  applied,  but  the  Rionian 
Cailiolic :— she  is  universal  in  point  of  time ;  she 
is  universal  in  point  of  space. — After  an  existenee 
of  more  than  1800  years,  we  still  find  her  every 
where. — We  find  her  glorious  aiid  magnificent 
before  the  learned  and  the  rich,  under  the  golden 
dome  of  the  Vatican,  seated  triumphant  on  the 
ruins  of  Paganism,  and  encompassed  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Eternal  City  f '^^  we  find  her  preached 


^'^  Amongst  all  the  Revolutions  recorded  in  history,  the 
most  remarkable,  certainly,  is  the  establishment  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes.  That  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  who  was  crucified  by  order  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  as  a  mean  and  contemptible  impostor,  should 
now  possess  the  capital  of  that  empire,  for  the  seat  of  his 
dominion,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  for  the  rites  of 
his  religion ;  and  that  the  individual  who  now  represents 
the  proud  senate  of  Rome,  should  hold  his  station  at  the 
will  and  appointment  of  that  same  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
are  circumstances  which  appear  to  point  out  a  peculiar 
providence,  and  afford  matter  of  contemplation  to  the 
Christian  philosopher. 

"  While  thus  perplexed  between  the  opposite  claims  of 
conflicting  sectaries,  let  him  but  take  hold  of  the  strong 
and  palpable  clue  of  the  succession  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
Disengaged  from  his  embarrassment,  he  walks  back  with 
straight  and  steady  step,  through  the  distance  and  dark- 
ness of  time ;  directed  all  along  by  its  strong  and  unerring 
guidance,  until  he  finds  himself  seated  in  the  sanctuary 
with  Christ  himself,  and  listening  to  the  living  oracle  of 
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to  Uie  poor  and  the  ignorant,  under  the  canopy  of 
heayen,  in  many  a  distant  and  nnfreqnented  dime; 
,jn  findher  in  the  palaces  of  kings^  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  great ;  we  find  her  among  the  idolaters  of 
the  Old,  and  the  Savages  of  the  New  World  ;^^^ 
,we  find  her  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  in  the 


levdation.  What  a  magnificent  idea,  or  rather,  what  a 
▼ast  assemblage  of  unspeakable  ideas,  does  the  word  Ca- 
thdic  Church  convey  to  the  mind !  How  glorious  the 
eontemplation  of  a  society,  subsisting  unchanged  for  the 
unexampled  duration  of  eighteen  centuries,  spread  over 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth,  and  embracing  almost  all 
that  is  elevated  or  enlightened  in  its  history ;  bequeathing 
to  each  succeeding  generation  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  past;  moving  on  with  the  silent 
majesty  of  a  being  unconscious  of  decay,  and  secure  of 
immortality ;  gathering  from  the  lapse  of  time,  which  is 
wasting  every  other  monument,  firesh  proofs  of  the  in&lli- 
bili^  of  his  promise,  who  has  watched  over  her  existence ; 
conferring  on  her  children,  by  the  simple  name  of  Ca- 
tfudic,  the  most  envied  and  exalted  title  that  Idngs  ever 
yet  bore ;  doomed  occasionally  to  pass  through  the  waters 
of  tribulation,  but  rising  buoyant  over  the  waves,  because 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  is  with  her;  and  again,  because  she  is 
protected  by  the  same  spirit,  walking  through  the  ordeal 
of  persecution,  unhurt  by  its  heat;  nay,  burnished  by  its 
activity.*' — Evidences  of  the  Catholic  Churehf  by  the 
Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Machale,  Vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

^^^  On  the  missionary  labours  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
see  Milner's  End  of  Controversy ^  Lett.  xxx. 
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north  and  in  the  south ;  and  we  find  her  every 
where  with  the  same  image  and  likeness,  always 
in  possession  of  the  same  poire  and  holy  doctrine. 
We  find  her  to  be  that  great  and  various  multitude 
....like  the  stars  of  heaven  or  the  sands  ^  the 
sea/'\...which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations, 
and  tribes,  and  people,  and  tongues/'^  The  very 
name  of  Catholic,  which  no  other  Church  ever  has 
assumed,  or  can  assume,  and  which,  by  universal 
consent,  is  inseparably  attached  to  her,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  her  Catholicity/*^ 

^'^  Gen.  xxii.  17.  ^'^  Apoc.  vii.  9, 

^^^  Who  can  read  the  following  passage  fix>m  St.  Aa- 
gostine,  without  £Euicying  it  to  have  been  written  in  our 
own  days,  so  precisely  does  it  apply,  though  at  an  interval 
of  1400  years: — ^*^  Among  many  considerations,^"  says  he, 
^^  that  bind  me  to  the  Church,  is  the  name  of  CathoUct 
which,  not  without  a  cause,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  here- 
sies, this  Church  alone  has  so  retained,  that  although  aU 
heretics  wish  to  acquire  the  name,  should  a  stranger  ask 
where  the  Catholics  assemble,  the  heretics  themselves 
will  not  dare  to  point  out  any  of  their  own  places  of 
meeting.'' — (Contra  Ep.  Fundam,  Tom.  vi.  p.  46.) 

**  The  followers  of  Luther  or  Calvin  are  precisely  the 
same,  in  his  eyes,  [the  eyes  of  a  Catholic]  as  those  of 
Kant,  or  Knox,  or  Wesley,  or  any  other  of  the  number- 
less tribes  who  wander  about  the  desert  and  attack  the 
people  of  Grod,  as  they  journey,  under  the  divine  protection, 
to  the  promised  land.  He  may  see  some  senate,  or  stadt^ 
holder,  or  prince,  or  potentate,  associate  himself  with  one 
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Famtthhf, — ^No  Protestant  Church  \&  Apostolical, 
because,  instead  of  origiiiating  with  the  Apostles, 


or  other  of  those  sects,  and  bestow  upon  it  all  the  wealth 
and  dignity,  which  law,  or  rapine,  or  conquest  placed  in 
his  hands — ^he  may  see  one  of  them  preserve  much  of  the 
finm,  order,  dignity,  rites,  and  liturgies  of  the  church, 
whilst  another  strips  its  members  in  the  market-place, 
and  presents  itself  to  the  world  as  a  sad  image  of  human 
fisUuitj,  or  divine  wrath ;  but  as  to  the  unity,  sanctity, 
catholicity,  and  apostolicity  of  the  church,  all  these  sects, 
whether  assembled  in  palaces,  in  the  conventicle,  on  the 
moor,  or  on  the  mountain,  are  equally  removed  from 
them." — Reply  to  Dr.  Magee, 

The  following  beautiful  simile  will  be  found  illustrative 
of  the  subject :  "  Like  the  material  world,  the  Church  is 
continually  vivified  by  a  central  and  divine  fire,  enlight- 
ened by  an  eternal  sun,  watered  by  a  miraculous  dew,  by 
which,  like  nature  himself,  she  is  at  once  embellished  and 
refreshed,  and  endowed  with  a  fertility  which  makes  her 
bud,  and  bring  forth  fruit  both  for  time  and  eternity." — 
(Granganelli's  Letters,)  In  another  place,  speaking  of  the 
Church,  both  militant  and  triumphant,  he  says : ''  I  figure 
her  to  myself  as  a  tree,  whose  top  reaches  the  summit  of 
the  heavens,  whose  roots  pierce  to  the  deepest  abyss,  and 
against  which  all  the  storms  let  loose  their  rage,  without 
being  able  to  wither  or  overthrow  it." — *'*'  If  we  consider 
the  Church  in  her  outward  appearance,  nothing  can  be 
more  weak :  her  head  and  her  members  are  men  of  flesh 
and  blood,  subject  to  all  the  passions ;  she  has  no  other 
arms,  no  other  strength  than  those  words  of  Jesus  Christ: 
Go  preach  the  Gospel  to  cUl  nations^-— Lo!  lam  with  youall 
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instead  of  being  founded  by  any  teacher,  deputed 
and  commissioned  by  authority  from  the  apostolic 
college^  instead  of  being  established  by  men  who 
were  sent,  as  the  Father  had  sent  the  Saviom*  of 
mankind  (as  my  Father  has  sent  me,  I  also  send 
you  :^'^  and  again,  how  shall  they  pre€u:h  unless 
they  be  sent)  ;^*^  they  all  grew  out  of  the  angry 
spirit,  the  pride,  and  the  presumption  of  Luther, 
who,  in  the  arrogance  of  his  mind,  set  himself  up 
in  opposition  to  the  received  opinions  of  every 
nation,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  Church ;  and 
who  virtually  confessed  that  it  was  impossible 
he  himself  should  be  right,  and  every  body  else 
wrong/*-^  They  are  not  Apostolical,  because  in- 
stead of  conducting  us,  as  they  professed  to  do,  to 
the  purer  faith  of  the  Apostles,  by  removing  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  the  additions  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  dark  ages,  they  retrenched  those 
very  doctrines  which  were  believed  and  practised, 

days  J  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But,  take  a  view  of  her 
internally,  and  nothing  is  stronger ;  for  being  unceasingly 
guided  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  himself 
is  her  impregnable  rampart.^' 

^'^  St.  John  XX.  21.  ^*^  Rom.  x.  15. 

^*^  "  How  often,"  says  he, "  did  my  trembling  heart  ask 
me;  Art  thou  alone  right?  Is  all  the  world,  except  thee, 
involved  in  error  ?"  (Prarf.  de  Abrog.  Mm.  Priv.J  For 
the  extravagances,  contradictions,  and  turbulence  of  this 
Prince  of  Reformers,  see  Letters  to  a  Prebendary j  Lett,  v* 
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» 

tad  fit^rootedtthose  very  principles  which  were  the 
(prooDd^work  of  Christianity,  in  the  apostolic  and 
primitive  times. 

The  Protestant  Churches  are  not  Apostolical, 
because  they  are  all  equally  excluded  from  that 
lengthened  and  unbroken  chain  of  apostolical  sue* 
cession^  which  identifies  the  last  Pontiff  with  the 
first,  and  through  him^  with  the  source  of  all 
^iritual  grace,  power,  and  jurisdiction — Christ 
Jesus.  The  purity  and  nobility  of  their  descent  is 
intercepted  by  a  bar  across  their  escutcheon,  the 
just  inheritance  of  their  treason  ;  they  are  ill^ti* 
mated  as  the  rightful  guardians  of  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles;  and  as  the  lawful  successors  to  the 
ministry  of  Clurist.  The  Protestant  Churches  are 
not 'Apostolical,  because,  thus  unconnected  with 
the  sera  of  the  Apostles,  they  know  not  how  they 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  f^^  because  some  of 

^^^  St  John  XX.  22.  — "  Protestants  labour  much  to 
prove  the  perpetuity  of  their  priesthood,  and  the  validity  of 
its  orders.*  A  priesthood  without  a  sacrifice  is  an  anomaly 

*  ^  As  the  object  of  the  present  work  (adds  Dr.  Machale, 
in  a  note  to  the  above  passage)  is  rather  to  exhibit  a  connected 
aeries  of  the  evidences  of  the  Cathoh'c  Church  than  minutely 
to  canvass  the  claims  of  any  other,  the  writer  has  purposely 
refrained  from  entering  into  the  controversy  regarding  the  va- 
lidity of  the  ordinations  of  the  Church  of  England.  However, 
his  opinion  on  that  important  subject  is  already  on  record.  A  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  controversy  must  ever  prevent  an  impar- 
tial reader  from  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ordination  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  is  valid. 

"  Little  is  now  lefl  to  the  defender  of  the  English  ordinations, 
but  to  repeat  the  arguments,  if  arguments  they  may  be  called,  by 
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them  cannot  even  demonstrate  that  their  spiritual 
functions  emanate  from  any  other  than  a  lay  autho- 

— — ~-  —  -  -  -      -  -  —  

in  language  which  cannot  he  explained.  They  are  cor- 
relatiye  words,  which  express  correlative  duties,  and  of 

which  Courayer,  an  Augustmian  monk,  ingeniously  laboured  to 
establish  their  validity.  The  reception  he  met  in  England,  after 
abandoning  his  own  country,  and,  I  might  add,  his  religion,  shews 
how  proud  the  English  clergy  were  to  receive  aid  on  that  delicate 
point,  even  from  the  darkness  of  a  Catholic  cloister.  Yet  neither 
Courayer,  nor  his  copiers,  have  been  able  to  efface  the  impression 
left  upon  the  public  by  the  writings  of  Harding,  and  Sanders,  and 
Stapleton,  which  attest,  that  neither  Parker,  nor  those  he  conse- 
crated, or  pretended  to  consecrate,  were  recognised  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, or  the  well-informed  of  that  time,  as  invested  with  the 
character  of  valid  ordination.  This  is  a  point  which  Harding,  in 
his  controversy  with  Jewell,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
messed  with  repeated  force,  and  to  which  the  champion  of  the 
Protestant  prelacy  gave  no  satisfactory  reply.  Dr.  Ebrington 
has  expended  much  subtlety  in  giving  a  more  plausible  colour  to 
arguments,  which  are  justly  deemed  of  little  force.  I  will  not  say 
that  his  labours  were  utterly  lost,  since  they  probably  earned  for 
him  the  temporalities  of  a  bishopric,  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
many  orthodox  churchmen,  is  not  less  valuable  than  a  valid  ordi- 
nation. But,  after  all  that  has  been  written,  from  Courayer  to 
Ebrington,  there  still  remains,  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial  reader, 
some  secret  scepticism  that  cannot  be  entirely  removed. 

"The  writer  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  frequent  challenge  of  the 
Catholic  controvertists  to  their  opponents,  to  produce  the  Lambeth 
Registry,  on  which  Protestants  rested  the  valid  consecration  of 
Matthew  Parker ;  —  a  registry  which,  if  seasonably  prod'&ced, 
Would  have  settled  the  question.  He  even  dismisses  the  story  of 
the  Nag's-head-inn  consecration ;  nor  will  he  dwell  upon  the 
more  important  circumstance  of  the  want  of  evidence  that  Barlow, 
first  a  prior  of  one  of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  the  conse- 
crator  of  Parker,  had  ever  received,  not  the  appointment,  but 
the  character  of  episcopacy. 

**  These  and  other  circumstances  he  leaves  to  that  class  of  writers 
who  rest  their  doubts  upon  dates,  and  upon  circumstances  of 
place,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up  at  this  distance  of  time. 

"  But  he  cannot  pass  over  the  imperfect  ritual  adopted  at  that 
early  stage  of  the  pretended  reformation,  coupled  with  the  theo- 
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rity.     They  are  not  Apostolical,  because  their 

founders  bore  none  of  the  characteristics  of  Apos- 

■  ■  I     I «  I  ,  ■      

which  the  one  can  never  be  dissociated  from  the  ouier. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.    Every  high-priest,  ac- 

logical  opinions  of  those  by  whom  it  was  composed.  Those  who 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  theology  must  be 
aware,  that  the  words  or  form  by  which  a  Sacrament  is  adminis- 
teredy  must  always  be  expressive  of  the  virtue  it  imparts.  Without 
such  determinate  words,  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament  would  be  an 
inert  element,  flexible  to  any,  even  a  profane  purpose ;  and  hence, 
these  words  are,  by  scholastics,  properly  called  the ybrm  which  fits 
the  matter  to  that  end,  for  which  it  is  destined.  The  words  or 
form  of  the  Eucharist  are  expressive  of  the  real  presence ;  and 
those  of  penance,  of  the  remission  of  sin.  Of  orders,  at  least,  of 
the  priesthood,  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  office,  if  we  believe 
the  Apostle,  is  to  offer  Sacrifice.  The  form,  therefore,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  conferred,  ought  to  be  expressive  of  this  peculiar  duty. 
But  the  idea  of  a  Sacrifice  was  banished  from  the  English  ritual : 
and,  as  to  the  form  of  episcopal  consecration,  it  is  confessed, 
almost  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  imperfect  and  insufficient.  The 
ceremony  of  anointing,  too,  used  in  the  Catholic  Church,  was 
treated  by  the  reformers  with  levity  and  derision.  {Ordinal  of 
Edward  VI,  anno  1550.)  But  why  waste  the  reader's  patience 
in  shewing  what  little  reverence  the  reformers  attached  to  the 
episcopal  character,  when  Cranraer,  and  his  supposed  consecrator, 
Barlow,  acknowledged  that  bishops,  like  the  chancellor,  mayor, 
and  sheriffs,  depended  on  his  Majesty;  and  that  Cranmer  did 
not  mean  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  alone,  but  in  every 
other  particular,  is  evident  from  his  saying  that  the  usual  cere- 
monies on  such  occasions  (meaning  those  of  consecration)  are  not 
necessary.  {Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variat,  t,  i,p.  345 ;  Burnet,  Heylin, 
^c.)  Persons  who  hold  such  opinions,  must  have  been  careless 
about  the  form  of  ordination :  and  so  sensible  did  the  Protestants 
become  of  its  imperfections,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  it 
was  improved  to  its  present  state,  about  112  years  after  its  intro- 
duction. But  even  supposing  it  was  perfect,  let  not  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England  imagine,  that  it  is  the  source  from 
which  their  ordination  flows.  Parker  and  Barlow  were  more 
than  fourscore  years  dead  before  this  improvement,  and  must 
have,  therefore,  been  deprived  of  all  the  virtue  which  that  form 
could  impart.    If,  therefore,  the  form  of  ordination  were  defective 
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tdical  men :  for  it  is  ft  notorious  fact^  that>  instead 
of  being  eminent  for  their  humility,  their  piety^ 
and  their  morals,  the  first  reformers,  equally  with 
their  patrons,  were  renowned  for  their  profaneness, 
their  pride,  and  their  public  irregularity  of  life : 
mstead  of  preaching  by  example,  as  well  as  by 

COTding  to  him,  is  appointed  to  offer  gifts  and  sacr^ice$; 
where  no  sacrifice  exists,  a  priesthood  must  be  unnecessary. 
Such  a  priest  would  be  as  anomalous  a  character,  as  a  king 
without  any  regal  authority,  or  as  a  judge  without  any 
judicial  functions.  If,  then,  there  be  no  sacrifice  in  the 
New  Law,  why  insist  on  the  validity  of  its  priesthood?  Or» 
if  they  must  be  so  jealous  of  the  priestly  character,  why 
labour  to  extinguish  the  office  of  offering  sacrifice,  which, 
according  to  the  Apostle,  gives  the  priesthood  its  distinc- 
tion, character  and  name?  There  is  a  strange  incon- 
sistency in  thus  separating  doctrines,  which  must  be 
entirely  received  or  entirely  rejected.  Eager  for  the  honours 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  impatient  of  its  control,  Pro- 
testants would  fain  assume  its  priesthood,  and  reject  the 
essential  office  with  which  that  priesthood  is  intertwined. 
What  they  raise  with  one  hand,  they  cast  down  with  the 
other.  But,  to  be  consistent,  it  is  necessary  to  beUeve  in 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  or  to  annihilate  altogether  the 
existence  of  a  Christian  priesthood." — (Evidences  of  the 
Catholic  Chv/rchj  vol.  ii.  pp.  309 — ^\SJ 

in  its  beginning,  it  must  have  continued  so  in  its  descending  series, 
unless  we  suppose  some  latent  charm  in  the  form  adopted  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  which  would  reach  back  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
to  purify  the  source  of  the  English  episcopacy." — (See  also 
on  this  subject,  Fletcher's  Cotnparative  View  of  the  Grounds  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches,  chap,  xii.) 
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word,  they  bore  testimony  to  the  falsehood  of  their 
mission  by  the  licentiousness  of  their  manners/'^ 

No  Protestant  Church  is  Apostolical,  because 
we  know  from  history  that^  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Reformation,  instead  of  following  the  Apostolical 
writings  and  Apostolical  traditions,  its  abettors  did 
not  scruple  to  torture  and  pervert  the  Sacred  Text 
to  their  own  innovations,  favouring  their  new 
creed  by  falsely  pretending  it  to  be  conformable 
to  the  revealed  will  of  the  Almighty ;  propagating 
their  religion  by  adulterating  the  word  of  God,  and 
veiling  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  instead  of  exhibiting 
the  manifestation  of  the  truth  /^^  thus  impugning 
the  known  faith  by  fiction  and  deceit,  and  fabri- 
cating ordinances  for  the  God  of  truth  and  holiness, 
in  the  cause  of  falsehood  and  impiety/'^  Well  may 
we  say,  with  St.  Paul,  to  the  deluded  victims  of 
such  iniquity :  Who  hath  hindered  you,  that  you 
should  not  obey  the  truth  ?^*^  and  well  might  they 
answer ;  They  who  changed  the  word  of  God  into 

^'^  See  a  spirited  sketch  of  some  of  the  first  reformers, 
from  Dr.  Machale^s  Evidences  of  the  Catholic  Churchy 
Appendix,  No.  XIV. 

^^^  2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

^•^  See  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  and  Dr. 
Milner's  Inquiry  into  certain  vtdgar  Opimons  concerning 
the  Catholic  Inhabitants  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland, 
pp.  271,  &c. 

^^^  Oal.  V.  7. 
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a  lie;^'^  the  adulterators  of  the  Sacred  Text,  the 
Protestant  Reformers/*^ 

^'^  Rom.  i.  1.  25. 

''">'  "  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  first  essay  at  reformation,  al- 
lowed the  firee  use  of  the  Bible  in  an  authorised  Tersion, 
not  absolutely  without  comment,  but,  as  his  majestf  after- 
wards discovered,  disfigured  by  unfaithful  renderings, 
and  contaminated  with  notes  calculated  to  mislead  the 
ignorant  and  unwary."  —  See  Dr.  Lingaid's  Hutary  qf 
England,  vol,  iv.  p.  309. 

Zuinglius,  addressing  Luther  concerning  his  Scriptural 
works,  uses  the  following  energetical  language :  **  Thou 
dost  corrupt  the  word  of  Grod,  Luther.  Thou  art  seen  to 
be  a  manifest  and  common  pervertcr  of  the  Scriptures." 
(Zuing.  Lib.  de  Sacr.  ad  Luth.j  Op.  tom.  ii.) — See  Milner^s 
Letters  to  a  Preb.p.  185. 

"  The  fact  is  notorious,  the  Bibles  that  were  translated 
into  English  by  Tindal,  Coverdale,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's 
bishops  were  so  corrupt,  that  a  general  outcry  was  raised 
against  them,  in  which  King  James  I.  united."  —  See 
Bishop  Watson's  Collect,  vol,  iii.  p.  98. 

In  Tindal's  Bible,  Bishop  Tunstal  noted  no  less  than 
two  thousand  corruptions  in  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament. — (Table  of  certain  PlaceSy  Rhemish  Test.)  Mr. 
Broughton,  a  learned  Protestant,  wrote  to  the  Lords  ol 
the  Coimcil  to  request  a  new  translation ;  for,  he  says, 
"  that  which  is  now  in  England  is  full  of  errors;"  and  he 
tells  the  Bishops,  '^  that  their  public  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  English  is  such  that  it  perverts  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  places ; 
and  that  it  causes  many  to  reject  the  New  Testament,  and 
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•  The  Church  of  England^  in  particular^  cannot  be 
Apostolical,  beiause  there  is  no  saying  of  the  Apos- 
tles, nor  any  t4xt  of  Scripture,  nor  any  authority 
of  Christ  to  support  the  monstrous  notion,  that  a 

to  run  into  eternal  flames."— /^2Wj:>fe  Chords  p,  \^J 
Staphylus  found  in  Martin  Luther^s  New  Testament 
about  one  thousand  corruptions :  and  in  a  petition  to  King 
James  I.  it  is  asserted,  ^^  that  the  translation  of  the  Psalms 
comprised  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  doth  in  addi- 
ikmj  mbtracHony  and  alteroHon,  differ  from  the  truth  of 
the  Hebrew,  in,  at  least,  two  hundred  places."  fPetr.  p. 
75,  79  J — See  Corless^s  Reply  to  Townsend. 

The  Protestant  professor  Zanchius,  speaking  of  the 
writers  of  his  own  Religion,  says,  "  We  torture  the  Scrip- 
tures  till  they  agree  with  our  own  fancies ;  and  boast  of  being 
the  disciples  of  the  Fathers,  while  we  refuse  to  follow  their 
doctrines.  To  deceive^  to  caltminiate^  to  abtssey  is  our  familiar 
practice,  nor  do  we  care  for  any  thing,  provided  we  can 
defend  our  cause,  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong.  O  tempera, 
0  mores !"    f  Zanchius  ad  Stormiumj  Tom  viii.  Col.  828.) 

Let  us  try  this  question  by  another  test:  let  us  ex- 
amine what  is  the  main  object  of  the  two  religions.  The 
Catholic  has  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  religion  in  yiew, 
to  make  it  neither  more  nor  less  severe  than  it  really  is ; 
to  represent  it  in  its  most  winning  and  amiable  light,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  divest  it  of  its  terrors  or  restraints. 
Bat  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ever  evinced 
a  marked  and  decided  tendency  to  weaken  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Gospel,  to  explain  away  all  the  injunctions 
which  are  most  opposed  to  our  inclinations,  to  smootbe  the 
thorny  path  of  our  duties,  and  to  admit  as  little  as  pos- 
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woman  of  die  sixteenth  century  should  be  invested 
with  the  divine  right  of  reforming  the  Church  of 
God^  of  setting  herself  up  as  the  arbiter  of  religious 
fiEuth,  and  the  infallible  teacher  of  fallible  doctrine. 
— Neither  can  a  whole  British  Parliament  substan- 
tiate a  better  claim  to  such  an  office/^^ 

Again^  I  cannot  conform  to  Protestantism,  be- 
cause it  possesses    not  two  other  characteristic 

sible  of  what  is  irksome  to  our  nature,  or  which  necessi- 
tates the  mastery  of  our  passions.  Which  of  the  two  is 
more  likely  to  have  corrupted  the  Sacred  Text,  to  haye 
distorted  its  meaning,  and  abridged  its  authoritj? 

^'^  Speaking  of  the  divine  commis»Umj  Dr.  Fletcher  ob- 
serves :  ^^  Since  it  was  this  alone,  which  made  the  apostles 
the  pastors  of  the  Christian  Church, — so  it  is  only  the  in- 
heritance, or  possession,  of  this  same  sacred  diploma,  which 
now,  or  at  any  time,  invests  any  set  of  men  with  the  same 
awful  character : — and  precisely  as  the  apostles  themselves 
would,  without  this  sanction,  have  been  the  usurpers  of  holy 
things, — so,  in  like  manner,  now,  whoever,  not  enjoying 
this  same  prerogative,  pretends  to  perform  the  sacred 
functions,  is  a  mere  profaner  in  the  eyes  of  religion.  These 
conclusions  are  certain.  Whence  the  learned  Hooker 
remarks,  that,  in  relation  to  the  Church,  the  commission  of 
its  pastors  is  ^  the  very  chiefest  thing.^  It  is,  in  reality, 
every  thing^  insomuch  that  Archbishop  Brett  very  justly 
says,  '  I  have  no  occasion  to  examine  men^s  doctrines, 
but  to  inquire  whether  they  have  authority  to  act  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  for,  otherwise,  they  are  no  better  than 
intruders  and  usurpers.'  Thus,  is  the  whole  business  of 
ascertaining  where  the  true  Church  subsists,  reduced  to 
the  discussion  of  this  one  simple  fact : —  Wheresoever  the 
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marte  of  the  true  Churchy  namely^  constant  VUi- 
hilityt  and  IndefectihilityS*^ 

First, — No  Protestant  Church  can  claim  any 
pretensions  whatever  to  Visibility,  because  for 
upwards  of  iSoO  years  they  were  all  perfectly 
invisible^  having  had  no  existence.  To  have  been 
visible^  she  should  always  have  been  as  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  has  been,  and^  as  the  true  Church 
is  described  in  Scripture,  the  light  of  the  world, 
like  a  city  seated  an  a  mountain,  which  cannot  he 
hidS'^  No  Protestant  Church  can  be  thus  constantly 

divine  commission  still  svbsists^  which  was  once  granted  to 
the  first  apostles  f  there  subsists  the  tme  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Wheresoever  this  is  wanting j  there  is  no  Church  at 
ally  but  a  mere  human  conventicle,^^ 

See  Appendix,  No.  XV.  for  some  important  extracts, 
farther  illustrative  of  this  subject,  from  Dr.  Fletcher's 
Comparative  Fiew^  pp.  SS-iS, 

^'^  Micheas  iv.  I.  2.  St.  Matt.  v.  14.  and  xvi.  18.  and 
xxyiii.  18.  19.  20.  St.  John  xvi.  16.  26.  and  xvi.  13. 
1  Thn.  iii.  15. 

^"^^  St.  Matt.  V.14. — Evelyn,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates  that 
"  Sir  R.  Browne,  Charles  the  Second's  minister  in  Paris, 
retnmed  after  a  nineteen  years'  exile,  during  all  which 
time  he  had  kept  up  in  his  chapel,  the  liturgy  and  offices 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  his  no  small  honour,  and  at  a 
time  when  it  was  so  low,  and,  as  many  thought,  utterly 
lost,  that  in  various  controversies,  both  with  papists  and 
sectaries,  our  Divines  used  to  arg^e  for  the  visibility  of 
the  Church  from  his  chapel  and  congregation  1 1 "  Where 
was  its  universality  ? 

x2 
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visible^  because  they  all  admit  ^vithin  themselves 
the  principle  of  error :    they  admit  that  they  may 
fidl  from  their  foundations  and  vanish. — For  the 
moment  a  church  has  erred^  all  truth  has  vanished, 
— ^has  departed  from  it ;   the  moment  it  has  fidDen 
from  the  truth  in  which  it  was  established  by  our 
Saviour,  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  true  visible  Chtirch. 
If  she  fail  in  one  point,  she  fails  in  all :  He  who 
qffetulg  in  one  point,  is  become  guilty  of  aUS*^ 
When  a  witness  tenders  his  evidence,  in  part  true 
and  in  part  false,  is  he  not  immediately  declared  to 
be  unworthy  of  credit  in  toto  ?   He  is  not  consi- 
dered as  a  true  and  credible  witness,  because  his 
testimony  is  in  part  true,  but  he  is  rejected  alto- 
gether as  a  liar  and  a  prevaricator,  because  it  is  in 
part  false  :    we  do  not  wait  to  sift  the  good  from 
the  bad,  or  try  its  merits  in  separate  portions; 
but  we  at  once  expunge  it  entirely  from  our  minds. 
So  it  is  with  the  Church  of  Christ.     She  is  the 
witness  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel :  if  we  find 
her  bearing  false  testimony  in  one  point,  we  should 
condemn  her  in  all ;  we  should  declare  her  to  be  a 
false  church,  and  unfaithful  both  to  the  promises 
and  the  commands  of  her  Divine  Founder.    How^ 
then,  can  a  false  Church  be  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ,   the  God  of  Truth?      How  can  she  be 
the  light  of  the   world,   when  she  is  shrouded 
in  the  darkness  of  heresy?    But,  admitting  any 

^'^  St.  Javnes  ii.  10. 
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Protestant  to  be  now  visibly  a  true  churchy  which 
18  a  monstrous  proposition^  and  allowing  the  pos- 
sibility, contrary  even  to  their  own  expectations^ 
fiber  remaining  so,  for  ages  to  come,  where  was 
her  visibility  in  ages  past  ?  To  have  been  a  visible 
Church,  she  should  have  been  discoverable,  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  is^  by  one  direct  and 
Imninous  track,  through  every  age  which  has  suc- 
ceeded the  coming  of  her  Divine  Founder.  She 
should  have  been  a  holy  and  a  glorious  Churchy  not 
hawng  spot  or  wrinkle  ;^'^  pure  and  undefiled 
amidst  the  corruptions  and  the  vices  of  the  world; 
triumphant  amidst  the  storms  of  persecution,  and 
victorious  over  the  assaults  of  heresy  or  schism. 

Secondly, — No  Protestant  church  has  any  title 
to  indefectihility ,  because  they  are  all  founded 
upon  the  principle,  that  the  Catholic  church  had 
erred.  All  who  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  acknowledge  the  Catholic  as  the  parent 
church;  for  the  time  was,  when  there  was  no 
other.  They,  therefore,  who  contend  that  the 
Catholic  church  had  erred^  necessarily  admit  a 
hability  to  error  in  the  true  church  of  Christ.  For 
as  the  Catholic  church  was,  for  many  ages,  the 
only  church  in  Christendom,  she  must  then,  at 
least,  have  been  the  true  church,  or  no  true  church 
existed.  Whichever  be  the  case,  there  is  a  clear 
admission  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  of  the  falli- 
bility of  the  church  of  Christ.     It  is  then  natural 

^*^  Ephes.  V.  27. 
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to  inquire,  how  a  fisdlible  and  erring  diurdi — • 
Church  which  carries  within  herself  the  principle  oS 
dissolution — ^a  Church  which  may  preach  falsehood 
as  weU  as  truth — ^which  may  be  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  darkness  as  weU  as  the  spirit  of  lights  can 
be  the  church  of  the  living  God,  which  is  the  pUr 
lar  and  ground  of  the  truth  f*^  Either  the  promises 
of  Christ  have  fiailed^  and  the  Spirit  of  truth  has 
erred,  or  the  church  of  God  has  preserved  the 
purity  of  its  faith  and  doctrine.  Our  Saviour,  the 
God  of  light  and  truth,  has  said  ;  /  am  the  light 
of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me,  walketh  uot 
in  darknees,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life  ;  ^'^ — 
/  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  worldS^^  He  has  promised  the  Pastors  of 
his  Church  a  comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth  to  abide 
with  them  for  ever^^^  to  teach  them  all  things ^^^ 
and  to  teoAih  them  all  truth/*^ 

(*^  1  T%m.  iii.  15.    <'^  St.  Johnyiu.  12     ^/^  StMatt  xviii.  20. 
^^^  St.  John  xvi.  16,  IT.  ^*>'  Ibid.  26. 

^^-^  St.  John  xvi.  13. — ^These  arguments  are  no  novel- 
ties ;  they  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  sera,  when  Tertullian  thus  addressed  himself 
to  the  heretics  of  his  day  :  "  Well !  then,  for  your  satis- 
&ction,  we  will  suppose  that  all  the  churches  have  fallen 
into  error  !....not  one  of  them  has  been  looked  upon  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  one  directed  in  truth,  by  the  Spirit 
which  Christ  had  sent,  and  which  he  had  asked  of  his 
Father,  to  be  for  his  people  the  Teacher  of  Truth  !  This 
agent  of  God,  this  vicar  of  Christ,  has  then,  we  will  sup- 
pose, neglected  his  ministry,  by  permitting  the  Churches 
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Y0l»'  in  oiq^tion  to  these  and  miany  other 
9ltgfen  dedaratioiis  and  promiws  of  Christ,  Piro- 
tettsnts  presume  to  say,  that  our  Saviour  has  left 
his  Church  without  a  guide  to  lead  her  through  the 
mists  of  ignorance  and  the  mazes  of  error,  into  the 
ivays  of  truth  and  life.  They  argue  as  if  they 
wished  to  persuade  us,  that  the  God  of  infinite  good- 
90SS  and  infinite  justice  had  commanded  us  to 
heUere  that  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, and  that  he  has  given  us  only  the  fiednt 
l^innnerings  of  human  reason  to  interpret  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  Divine  Revelation. — They 
tdl  us  that  he,  whose  decrees  are  fixed  and  immu* 
table,  (if  these  ordinances  Jail  b^ore  me,  saith  the 
Lard,  then  also  the  seed  qf  Israel  shaUfail  :^*^  and 
again.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
word  shall  not  pa^sy^) — they  tell  us  that  he  has 
condenmed  us  to  seek  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  waver« 
ing  inconsistencies  of  our  own  minds ; — ^that  Christ, 
who  loved  his  Church,  so  as  to  deliver  himsey^  up  for 
it,  has  now  cruelly  left  it  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro 
withevery  wind  qf  doc  trine  /"^ — ^that  the  God  of  wis- 
dom has  abandoned  his  own  work  to  dishonesty  and 
trqftiness  /"^  and  that  the  good  shepherd,  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  fioch^^  has  now  thrown  it 
a  prey  to  false  prophets,  who  come  in  sheep*s 

to  think  and  believe  otherwise  than  he  had  himself  an- 
nounced to  them  by  the  mouth  of  his  apostles." 
-  W  Jeremiah  xxxi.  36.    ^^^  Ephss.  v.  26.    ^'^^  Eph.  iv.  14. 
<'»>'  2  Car.  iv.  2.  ^•^  St.  John  x.  16. 
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clothing,  but  who  inwardly  are  ranenmg  wohesS^^ 
Again;  our  Saviour  deckured  to  St  Petar^  that  ke 
built  his  Church  upon  a  rock^  and  that  the  gaie^^ 
hell shouldnotprevaU  against  it /^^  yet  Protestants 
pretend  that  the  words  of  God  have  been  fidnfied; 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  buiH  upon  sand, 
and  not  upon  a  rock ;  that  the  powers  of  darkness 
have  prevailed  over  the  Spirit  of  lights  and  that 
the  pillar  of  truth  has  been  overthrown  by  the 
machinations  of  the  father  of  lies.  To  shew  the 
force  of  the  declaration  that  the  Church  was  built 
upon  a  rock^  our  Saviour  elsewhere  says :  Who- 
soever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  daeth 
them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  who  built 
his  house  upon  a  rock,  and  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat 
upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not;  for  it  wasfounded 
upon  a  rockS'^  But  Protestants^  in  maintaining 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been  torn  from  its 
foundations  by  the  force  of  error,  most  pointedly 
falsify  these  words  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  say 
that  the  Church  was  built  upon  sand  ;  that  the  rain 
descended^  the  floods  came,  the  winds  blew,  and 
beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell :  for  it  was  founded 
upon  sand.  They  say,  that  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
is  not  so  wise  as  man,  and  that,  instead  of  building 
secure  from  the  storms  of  persecution,  and  the 
blasts  of  heresy,  he  lays  his  foundations  upon  a 

^^^  St.  MattMi.  15. 
^^^  St.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  ^'^  St,  Matt,  xxvii.  24,  26. 
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riiafiitefaid^^totteriBg  base.  They  wy  thatlheaii- 

«im4>f  Ae  Ddty  has  refiised 
WQiic  firom  destruction ;  that  he  has  proiQised 

would  not  peif onn ;  that  the  right  hand 
<if  iSod  is  diortened  for.  the  protectiim  of  Am  eko^em 
gmmrmiiam,  kisJkimgly  Ptiesikaodykis^koljfmitw^ 
ktB^pmrekased  people/'^  They  would  have  us  to 
nppose  that  the  Afanighty  had  selected  means  isoe 
cqpud  to  his  design^  and  would  constrain  within 
■anew  and  insufficient,  limits^,  the  powers  of  a 
(Being  confiBSsedly  infinite.  They  would  have  ua 
t*  believe,  that  our  fedth  reposes  upon  the  wisdom 
i^men,  €md  iu^  ^nm  the  power  iff  Qodl^^ 
V.  Innumerable  are  the  texts  of  Scripture  to  prove 
that  imd^ctihility  is  a  necessary  mark  of  the  true 
Church,  and  innumerable  and  uninterrupted  are 
the  testimonies  to  shew,  that  the  Roman  Catttolic 
€hurch  alone  possesses  this  characteristic.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  never  alluded  to  in  the  andent 
jv«yphecies,  nor  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  sacr^ 
writings,  but  as  containing  within  herself  the 
principle  of  perpetuity.  This  is  my  covefumt  with 
them,  saith  the  Lord :  My  Spirit  that  is  tm  thee, 
^md  my  wards  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth, 
shall  not  depart  out  qf  thy  mouth,  nor  out  qf  the 
mouth  qf  thy  seed,  nor  out  qf  the  mouth  qf  thy 
seedfs  seed^  saith  the  Lord,  from  henc^orth  and 
for  ever!*^ 


^'^  Si.  Peter  ii.  9.      ^'^  1  Cw.  ii.  5.      ^«>^  /wi  lix.  21. 
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Sudi  18  the  promise  of  the  Ahnigfaty  to  his 
people;  such  is  the  declaration  of  his  fidelity  to 
his  Church :  and  the  truth  of  the  Lard  remainetk 
for  everS'^  All  the  Fathers^  all  the  expounders  of 
the  sacred  text^  concur  in  applying  the  prophecies 
regarding  the  law  of  Moses^  and  the  promises  made 
to  the  people  of  Israel^  to  the  law  of  Christy  of 
which  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  but  a  com* 
mencement  and  a  type^  and  to  the  establishmoit 
of  his  religion  upon  earth.  The  circumstances  are 
too  parallel  for  the  application  not  to  be  manifest 
at  once.  From  the  vocation  of  Abraham  to  the 
coming  of  our  Redeemer^  the  seed  of  Israel  never 
foiled ;  they  suffered  a  persecution  of  400  years  in 
the  bondage  of  Egypt ;  numbers  of  them  aposta- 
tized ;  they  rebelled  against  their  Maker^  and  they 
were  led  captive  into  Babylon :  at  one  moment 
they  triumphed  in  victory  and  prosperity — ^at  an- 
other they  mourned  in  defeat  and  disaster ;  at  one 
period  they  were  a  free^  a  numerous,  a  powerful, 
and  a  wealthy  people;  at  another,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  slavery,  poverty,  and 
ruin; — ^they  were  encompassed  by  enemies  on  every 
side;  they  were  desolated  with  the  sword,  with 
fiBmiine,  and  with  pestilence,  but  their  race  was 
never  extinguished, — the  true  religion  was  never 
lost :  there  always  remained  a  chosen  few,  whose 
virtue  was  invincible,  and  whose  faith  withstood 


^'^  Psl.  cxvi.  2. 
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ewj  temptatioii ;  who  nener  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal/^^  but  wko  walked  in  the  name  qf  tke  Lord 
tkeir  Ood/'^ 

So  has  it  been  with  the  Catholic  Church.  She 
WW  penecuted,  and  she  rose  up  stronger  and  more 
glorious  from  persecution ;  she  was  assailed  by 
heresy  and  schism^  and  she  acquired  force  and 
stability  from  the  attacks  of  her  enemies^  from 
the  perfidy  of  her  fedse  friends,  and  from  the  de- 
fection of  her  perverse  and  rebellious  followers. 
The  Lord  has  set  his  eanetuary  in  the  midst  ^  her 
/or  evermore /'^  she  has  always  walked  in  hie  judg^ 
wmmte,  and  observed  his  statutes  /^-^  she  is  always 
guided  by  one  shepherd^'^  and  illumined  by  the 
everlasting  lightl*^  In  fine,  she  alone  is,  she 
alone  can  be,  infallible,  because  she  alone  has  ever 
been  true  to  herself.  Setting  all  the  prophecies 
and  every  text  of  Scripture  aside,  she  alone  can  be 
infidlible,  because  she  alone  has  ever  declared  her- 
self in  possession  of  infallibility.  No  other  Church 
has  ever  advanced  any  pretensions  to  it.  All  others 
are  founded  upon  the  fallibility  and  infirmity  of 
man,  without  any  regard  to  the  promises  and  the 
power  of  God. 

To  pursue  the  same  reasoning: — ^As  the  Almighty 
gave  the  Israelites  a  p31ar  of  fire  to  guide  them 


^'^^  Ram.  id.  4.    ^'^  Micheas  ii.  6.  ^*^  Ezekielxxxm.ft6. 
<^^  Lev.  xviii.  5.      ^'^  St.  John  x.  16.       ^^^  Isaiah  hi.  1. 
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through  the  obscurity  of  the  nighty  and  a  doud  to 
conduct  them  during  the  day^  through  a  strange  and 
hostile  country ;  so  has  the  same  beneficent  Being 
given  us,  in  consideration  of  the  same  necessity,  a 
bright  and  safe  conductor  through  the  dangerous 
and  toilsome  pilgrimage  of  this  world,  a  never* 
failing,  a  never-erring  Church.  And,  as  the  Jewish 
people  were  ordered  to  observe  and  do  whatever 
was  commanded  them  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  sat  in  the  chair  of  Moses/'^  so  are  we  com* 
manded  to  hear  and  obey  those  who  sit  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  fill  the  stations  of  the 
Apostles  ;^^^  they  who  are  appointed  by  the  same 
power  and  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Law  of  God. 

That  the  Law  of  God  should  be  sometimes  difficult 
of  interpretation,  and  that  the  revelation  of  Heaven 
should  have  been  so  made  to  man,  that  each  in- 
dividual should  not  be  capable  of  comprehending  it, 
but  that  it  should  require  an  authorized  tribimal  to 
explain  it,  is  only  consistent  with  the  usual  situation 
of  things  in  this  imperfect  state  of  existence. 
Neither  is  it  any  uncommon  circumstance,  that  the 
lawgiver  himself  should  not  be  the  obvious  and 
direct  expounder  of  his  law,  but  that  he  should 
choose  to  perform  this  office  by  delegation.     In 

^'^  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3.        ^-^^  St.  Matt,  xviii   17.  

xxviii.  20.  St.  Luke  x.  16.  Heb.  xiii.  7, 17. 1  Ep.  John  iy.  6. 
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are  human  institutions  this  is  invariably  the 
le;  pariiament,  for  example^  frames  the  law^  the 
Iges  define  it^  and  the  jury  pronounces  upon  its 
^Hcation.  Were  every  one  to  interpret  the  law 
himself^  what  confusion  would  it  not  create ! 
^w  impossible  would  it  not  be  to  solve  difiScul- 
i,  to  allay  doubts  and  contentions^  and  to  exe- 
;e  justice  between  man  and  man !  As  it  is  in 
}  body  politic,  so  it  is.  in  a  much  stronger  degree. 

ristians^  bound  to  believe  the  same  faith^  to 
jy  the  same  pastors^  to  observe  the  same  pre- 
»ts,  to  be  actuated  by  one  soul  and  one  spirit^  and^ 
dl  things  essential  to  salvation^  to  do  and  to  think 
le.  The  diversity  of  temperament^  talent,  and 
position,  would  create  so  great  a  variety  of 
gment  and  opinion, — and  we  have  the  lamentable 
of  of  it  daily  before  our  eyes, — as  to  set  all  law 
[  reason  at  defiance,  had  not  the  Almighty 
ely  instituted  a  decisive  and  infallible  expounder 
his  law,  at  the  same  time  that  he  revealed  it, 
.  imposed  an  obligation  on  us  to  believe  and  to 
y  it.  Man  having  faUen  from  the  original  per- 
ion  of  his  creation,  his  omnipotent  Maker, 
;ead  of  restoring  him  to  his  former  excellence, 
^hich  he  might  have  been  capable  of  judging 
U  things  for  himself,  adapted  his  new  order  of 
igs  to  the  altered  state  of  his  existence,  and 
plied  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  his  na- 
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tmre^  by  his  own  supernatural  direction  and  assis- 
tance. 

That  this  law  has  always  received  the  same  in- 
terpretation from  this  divinely  appointed  tribunal ; 
that  the  same  articles  of  faith  have  always  been 
proposed  to  our  belief^  and  the  same  precepts  held 
out  for  our  observance — ^is  a  truth,  to  which  there 
is  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  chain  of  evidence 
to  conduct  us ;  a  truth,  which  Protestants  deny 
in  vain;  a  truth,  which  most  incontestably  es- 
tablishes the  triumph  and  the  indefectibility  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

From  all  that  has  been  advanced,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  I  cannot  conform  to  Protest- 
antism. I  cannot,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason:  that, 
when  I  read  in  Scripture,  that  he  that  helieveth  not 
shall  be  condemned f'^  I  cannot  trust  so  important 
a  concern  as  my  religious  belief  to  a  Church  which 
may  deceive  me.  We  know  that  the  ways  of  God  are 
so  straight,  that  evenjhols  shall  not  err  thereinS^^ 
We  also  know,  that,  in  Scripture,  there  are  things 
hard  to  he  under  stood j^^  which  the  unlearned  and 


^^>  St.  Mark  xvi.  16.  ^*>'  Tsai.  xxxv.  8. 

^'^  In  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson,  we  find  the  following 
passage :  "  Mrs.  Knowles. — She  had  the  New  Testament 
before  her.  Johnson. — Madam,  she  could  not  understand 
the  New  Testament,  the  most  difficult  book  in  the  world ; 
for  which  the  study  of  a  life  is  required.  Mrs  Knowles. 
— It  is  clear  as  to  essentials.    Johnson. — But  not  as  to 
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ike  unstable  wrest  to  their  own  destruction/^*^ 


ecmtroversial  points.*'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  324.)  Are  not  oK 
points,  even  the  most  essential,  controverted  by  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  Christians  ? 

^  St  Augustine  observes,  {Lib.  I.  contra  Cress.  33.)  that 
it  is  only  by  the  Church  we  know  what  is  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  or  what  is  not  His  words  are :  *  The  truth  of 
the  Scripture  is  held  by  us,  or  we  possess  the  true  meaning 
of  them,  when  we  do  that  which  is  approved  of  u^  the 
whole  Church,  which  church  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  commends:' — so  fiaur  removed  was  he 
from  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  undertake  to  deter- 
mine religious  doubts,  by  the  very  book,  from  the  misun- 
derstanding of  which  they  all  arise.  This  the  holy  doctor, 
(Tract.  18,  in  Johan.  Cap.  6. J  expressly  attests,  in  the 
following  words :  ^  Heresies  have  arisen,  and  certain  per- 
verse doctrines,  ensnaring  souls,  and  precipitating  them 
into  the  abyss,  have  been  broached,  only  when  the  good 
Scriptures  have  been  badly  understood,  and  when  that 
which  was  badly  understood,  was  rashly  and  boldly 
attested.' " — Reply  to  Dr.  Magee,  p.  12. 

^^^  2  Ep.  St.  Peter  iii.  10. — From  infancy  to  age, 
amongst  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  learned  and  the  ig- 
norant, the  savage  and  the  civilized, — the  bible  is  still 
administered  to  all  as  the  sole  and  sovereign  specific  for 
the  salvation  of  man ;  and  while  the  bible  is  thrust  into 
the  hand,  this  motto  is  dinned  into  the  head :  ^^  The  bible 
without  note  or  comment j  the  bible  alonBj  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants.^''  And  so  it  is ; — for  there  is  not  a  truth 
which  is  not  contradicted;  an  absurdity,  which  is  not 
attested ;  an  impiety,  which  is  not  grounded  upon  some 
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thatjiihe  prophets  came  in  the  clothing  qf  sheep 


pretended  interpTetation  of  the  sacred  text.  Tet,  in  spite 
of  this,  (and  of  which  it  would  he  needless  to  cite  exam- 
ples, so  notorious  is  the  fact,)  each  individual  is  invited 
to  search  the  Scriptures j  (and  which,  hj  the  bye,  was  said 
of  the  Old,  and  not  of  the  New  Testament,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  the  discovery  of  the  signs  and  prophecies  relative 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,)  and  to  select  his  religion  there- 
from. But  then,  (stirange  inconsistency !  and  so  circum- 
scribed in  their  operation  are  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism !)  if  in  this  kingdom  a  man  should  read  that  declarar 
tion  of  Christ  to  his  ministers ;  ^^  He  that  heareth  you^ 
heareth  me :  he  that  despiseth  youj  despiseth  me....He  that 
will  not  hear  the  Churchy  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen 
or  a  publican.,..  We  are  of  God :  he  that  knoweth  God^ 
heareth  us**-! am  with  you  always^  even  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world....He  that  followeth  mcy  walketh  not  m 
darkness^  &c.  &c. — and  should  discover  therein  a  divine 
command  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Church,  in  all 
that  concerns  the  object  for  which  Christ  came  upon 
earth : — ^if  in  this  kingdom  of  evangelical  liberty  and  of 
religious  slavery,  a  Christian  in  his  researches  in  the 
sacred  volume,  should  chance  to  perceive  a  promise  from 
the  Grod  of  Truth,  to  grant  to  feeble  man  a  preservative 
from  error,  upon  matters  upon  which  he  was  to  be  judged 
by  the  justice  of  heaven ;  and  if  on  beholding  an  injunction 
to  believe  upon  pain  of  eternal  condemnation,  together  with 
a  divine  assurance  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  he  was  encompassed  ,he  should  convince  himself 
that  there  was  but  one,  true,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostoli- 
cal Church,  which  had  subsisted,  and  which  would  sub- 
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to  ensnare  us  ;^'^  that  there  are  never  wanting  those 
who  would  make  dissensions  and  offences  contrary 


sisty  uninjured,  and  uncorrupted,  as  the  guide  and  in- 
structor of  mankind ; — and  seeing  all  this,  should  he  he 
hold  enough  to  fancy  that  this  Church  was  any  other 
than  that  established  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  that,  for 
example,  these  promises,  this  authority,  these  character- 
istics, belonged  to  that  great  assemblage  of  Christians 
who  had  ever  formed  one  compact  and  united  body,  one 
fold  under  one  shepherd,  being,  and  professing  to  be,  the 
depository  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  promidgator  of  the 
revelations  of  heaven ;  in  fine,  the  ancient.  Catholic,  and 
universal  Church,  and  not  a  modem,  isolated  society  of 
separatists : — then  is  his  bible  become  a  traitor ;  then  does 
the  whole  wisdom  of  the  legislature  step  in  to  interpret 
for  him ;  then  are  pains  and  penalties  put  in  requisition 
to  undeceive  him  of  his  errors,  to  quicken  his  under- 
standing, and  point  to  the  full  blaze  and  glory  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England.    Then  is  he  taimted  with 
obstinacy  and  stupidity  if  he  cannot  find  reason  enough 
to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles ;  then  it  is  said  to 
him,  ^^  Impious  blockhead,  does  not  thy  bible  show  thee 
that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  all  a  fable? 
Dost  not  thou  see  the  idolatry  of  the  Mass,  and  of  the 
mvocation  of  saints?    Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  no 
preeminence  was  given  to  Peter, — that  though  his  suc- 
cession has  been  perpetuated  through  persecution  and 
revolution  for  1800  years;  though  those  successors  have 
ever  been  acknowledged  to  have  inherited  the  divine 
commission  of  their  predecessor,  by  the  great  majority  of 

f'^  St.  Matt.  vii.  15. 
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to  the  doctrine  Z"*^  and  that  there  will  always  arUe 
men  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  disciples 

Christians  throughout  the  universe,  all  conspiring  to  obey 
him  as  their  head;  though  we  see  Christ  investing  him, 
and  him  only,  with  the  keys,  the  emblems  of  aathority, 
for  the  government  of  that  Church  of  which  he  was  de- 
dared  to  be  the  foundation  upon  earth,  and  over  which 
he  was  appointed  pastor,  to  feed  both  lambs  and  sheep, 
without  limitation  or  restriction,  in  every  portion  of  the 
wide  world: — Seeing  all  this,  dost  thou  not  perceive  it 
to  be  safe  to  swear  that  no  successor  of  Peter  hath,  or 
ought  to  have  any  pre-eminence,  jurisdiction,  or  au- 
thority over  that  part  of  the  flock  of  Christ  dwelling 
within  these  privileged  realms  ?  Does  not  thy  bible  tell 
thee  that  the  king  of  England  is  the  only  lawful  head 
of  the  Church,  the  only  true  protector  and  defender  of 
the  faith  ?  that  on  him  has  at  length  devolved  the  office 
of  Peter  ?  that  he  is  the  inheritor  of  his  credentials  ?  that 
he  and  his  Parliament  are  to  regulate  your  faith,  not,  as 
heretofore,  the  bishops  of  the  Christian  world,  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  appointed  to  rule  the  Church  of  Grod  ? 
that  their  ministry  is  done,  their  authority  annulled,  their 
lineage  extinct?''  Such  is  the  language  of  the  church 
of  England  biblicals  to  those,  who,  like  us,  have  fallen 
upon  that  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
makes  us  think  as  our  ancestors  thought  before  us,  and 
as  the  great  majority  of  Christians  have  always  thought 
since  those  writings  were  first  penned.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  too  frequently  happens,  the  perverse  searcher 
and  knavish  expounder  should  fancy  that  he  discovers 

<^'">>  Rxm.  xvi.  17. 
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0way  ttfter  tkem/"^  erring  and  driving  into 
error/*^ 

among  the  tropes  and  figures,  and  parables,  and  mystical 
expressions  of  the  sacred  volume,  either  the  gross  absur- 
dities of  the  Ranters,  the  Jumpers,  the  Southcotians,  or 
ihe  more  sober,  but  perhaps  not  less  dangerous  and  er- 
roneous tenets  of  the  Quakers,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Ana- 
baptists, or  of  any  of  those  hundred  sects,  those  pro- 
testers against  Protestants,  those  dissenters  from  the  dis- 
senting  church  of  England,  which  swarm  around  the 
parent-rebel  of  them  all, — then  again  does  she  raise  her 
voice,  and  exert  her  authority ;  then  again,  till  lately,  at 
least,  did  she  call  on  the  secular  arm  to  protect  her  from 
such  abominations,  to  expel  such  foolish  interpretations 
from  the  mind,  by  that  luminous  expounder,  and  acute 
reasoner,  civil  disqualification.  Then  does  she  exclaim, 
^  Does  not  your  bible  tell  you  that  schism  is  a  crime  of 
the  blackest  dye ;  but  that  seceding  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  primitive,  parent  church,  which  had  subsisted 
for  1500  years,  and  before  our  name  and  nation  was  heard 
of,  and  separating  yourselves  from  the  acknowledged  cen- 
tre of  unity,  that  tfiat  is  no  schism?  does  it  not  explain,  in 
the  clearest  terms,  that  the  guilt  of  schism  is  alone  in- 
eurred  in  separating  from  the  mother  of  all  Christian 
Churches,  the  Church  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Edward  VI., 
of  Elizabeth,  of  the  Parliament  of  England  ? — ^This  is  the 
schism  of  the  Bible,  this  is  rebellion  against  the  word  of 
Scripture,  this  is  treason  before  God  and  man."  Such 
is  the  consistent  reasoning  of  the  bible  distributors  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

^""^  Acts  XX.  80. 
^^^  2  Thn.  iii.  18.— See  Dr.  Doyle's  Defence,  Sfc.  p.  88. 
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With  such  fecilities  on  the  one  hand^  and 
such  difficulties  and  dangers  on  the  other^  is  it  not 
folly^  is  it  not  madness,  to  trust  a  Church  which 
bears  the  insignia  of  error  upon  her  forehead,  and 
owns  herself  incapable  of  protecting  us  ?  If  we  dis- 
own her  authority,  which  her  principles  well  war-» 
rant  us  to  do,  and  have  recourse  to  private  inter- 
pretation, do  we  not  immediately  fall  into  pre- 
sumption, by  searching,  in  the  infirmity  and  incon- 
stancy of  own  minds,  for  the  discovery  of  that 
firm  and  steadfast  faith,  without  which  we  shall  be 
condemned  ?  Is  it  not  incomparably  safer  to  rely 
upon  the  united  wisdom,  talents,  virtue,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  good  and  great  in  every  age  ;  upon 
a  representative  assembly  of  the  universal  Church, 
under  the  sacred  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  // 
hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,^'^ 
are  the  remarkable  and  emphatic  words  used  by 
the  first  council  of  the  Church,  in  promulgating  its 
decisions.  Protestants,  however,  say  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  no  longer  our  guide ;  but,  as  if  to  silence 
their  doubts,  and  compel  their  submission,  our 
Saviour  himself  declares  the  contrary;  he  says, 
his  Paraclete  shall  abide  with  his  Church  for 
ever,  and  lead  her  into  all  truth  ;^^^  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  declares  us  no  better  than  heathens  or 
publicans y^^^  if  we  refuse  to  hear  her.    Still,  Pro- 


^'^  Actsny.  28.  ^'^  St  Johnxiv.  16,26.  ^'>  St.  Matt. xviii.  17. 
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testants  say :  We  owe  no  obedience  to  the  Church; 
let  U8  follow  the  guidance  of  our  own  fancy,  for 
the  Almighty  will  not  require  our  allegiance, 
where  he  has  given  no  power  to  rule.  But,  as  if 
again  to  confound  their  presumption,  and  to  give 
•a  clear  confirmation  of  his  doctrine,  our  Saviour 
inspires  his  apostles  thus  to  admonish  and  instruct 
the  &ithftil :  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  the 
whole  flock,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  placed 
you  Bishops,  to  rule  the  Church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  hlood!*^  Such  are 
the  words  of  Scripture,  and  yet  Protestants  main- 
tain that  the  Church  has  no  authority ;  that  the 
Hierarchy  has  no  divine  commission  to  rule  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Again  I  repeat,  that  I  cannot  conform  to  Pro- 
testantism, because  I  cannot  trust  so  important  a 
concern  as  my  religious  creed,  to  a  church  which  . 
must  necessarily  be  fickle  and  inconstant  in  her 
doctrine,  and  may,  perhaps,  altogether  cease  to 
exist.  Because,  as  such,  she  can  never  lead  me  to 
8ny  fixed  and  certain  faith  ;  since,  as  she  ''  claims 
the  twofold  privilege  of  changing  her  tenets  at 
will,  and  of  being  infallible  at  every  change,"^'^ 

('^  Acts  XX.  28. 
CO  «  Xhe  right  of  private  judgment,  as  allowed  by  the 
Esfitblished  Church,  was  a  sort  of  an  apology  for  her  own 
reyolt,  and  a  sacrifice  made  to  the  Baal  of  puritanism ; 
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^he  can  never  answer  the  end  proposed  by  the 
immutable  God  of  Truth — ^that  of  pointing  out  his 
ways,  and  expounding  his  doctrine.  During  the 
period  in  which  she  is  wedded  to  errors^  she  is 
evidently  incapable  of  being  the  teachar  of  truth ; 
and  even  in  the  season  of  her  greatest  purity,  her 
liability  to  error  must  always  disqualify  her  Ibr 
that  office :  for  though  she  may  teach  truth  to-day, 
we  have  no  assurance  that  she  will  continue  to  do 
so  to-morrow;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
who  shall  pretend  to  say  when  truth  fails,  and 
falsehood  begins, — who  shall  tell  us  when  she  is 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  error,  and  when  with 
the  spirit  of  Truth  f""^ 

but  it  is  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  church 
creed,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  the  gospel,  which 
foretels  of  heresies  and  schisms ;  for  if  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  in  opposition  to  the  declared  decision  of  the 
Church,  exist,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  heresy  should 
be  damnable,  or  schism  a  crime.  Every  church,  then, 
that  excommunicates  authors  of  heresy,  that  is,  men  who, 
exercising  their  right  of  private  judgment,  choose  thear 
own  religion ;  or  which  casts  out  among  the  heathen  the 
maintainers  of  conventicles,  (all  which  the  Established 
Church  does,)  is  guilty,  if  guilt  it  be,  of  denying  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  of  exercising,  thereby,  a  domi- 
nion over  conscience.  Whether  the  church,  doing  so, 
claim  infallibility  or  not,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  her 
judgment,  and  the  effects  of  it  to  the  excommunicated 
persons,  are  the  same."' — Reply  to  Dr.  Magee. 

'^"^  Si.  John  iv.  6. 
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If  I  am  unable  to  repose  my  confidence  on 
such  a  churchy  and  it  is  evident  I  cannot^  only 
two  alternatives  remain: — I  must  either  submit 
implicitly  to  some  safe  and  certain  guide,  or,  as  I 
have  said  before,  follow  my  own  private  interpre- 
tation. And  this  latter  course,  though  so  repug- 
nant to  reason  and  common  sense,  is  yet  so  gene- 
rally prevalent  among  Protestants,  that,  in  my  mind, 
it  forms  another  very  powerful  argument  against 
conformity  to  their  principles.  Considering  the 
fluctuations  of  opinion  necessarily  attending  the 
person  who  frames  his  creed  merely  by  the  light 
of  his  own  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  utterly  impossible  he  can  ever 
attain  to  that  firmness  of  belief  on  which  a  rational 
man  would  ground  the  security  of  his  faith ;  or  if, 
by  such  inadequate  and  disproportionate  means, 
he  should  form  to  himself  some  consistency  of 
mind  upon  the  subject,  he  must,  at  least,  be  guilty 
of  presumption,  in  venturing  upon  that  which  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  Christendom  have  always 
declared  themselves  incapable  of  accomplishing. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  those  who,  seeing 
the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  boldly  contend 
that  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  faith  de- 
stroys not  the  unity  of  religion.  But  this  is  a  doc- 
trine so  monstrous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  inspired  writings,  and  not  feel  con- 
vinced of  the  falsity  of  such  a  position.     It  is  at 
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variance  with  the  very  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, because,  if  unity  of  faith  were  not  necessary, 
why  make  a  schism  in  the  Church  in  favour  of  any 
particular  code  of  tenets  ?  It  is  at  variance  with 
reason,  because  it  is  unreasonable  that  we,  who 
are  the  children  of  obedience,  should  be  permitted 
to  follow  our  own  fancy  in  interpreting  the  im- 
mutable word  of  God ;  it  is  at  variance  with  reve- 
lation, because  it  destroys  charity,  which  is  the 
essence  w^ligion,^'^  and  because  revelation  says, 
speak  all  the  same  thing,  and  let  there  be  no 
schisms  among  youS^^ 

^'>  ICar.  xiii.  1,2. 

^'^  1  CcT.  i.  10, — Perhaps  in  these  days  of  latitudina- 
rianism,  the  Protestant  will  be  induced  to  concede  but 
little,  even  to  the  authority  of  his  best  and  most  learned 
divines.  I  will,  however,  invite  him  to  the  perusal  of  their 
opinions,  but  not  without  expressing  my  astonishment 
that  men  who  could  see  so  much,  should  not  have  been 
capable  of  seeing  a  little  more.; — that,  where  the  discovery 
was  so  easy, — where  history -was  so  clear  and  so  decisive, 
— they  should  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  where  to  attach 
the  guilt  of  schism,  and  to  declare  who  were  the  separatists, 
and  wH^e  original  and  united  body.  But  it  is  only  an- 
other lamentable  proof  amongst  the  many  which  exist, 
that  self-love  and  worldly  interest  are  too  often  allowed  to 
blind  the  understanding,  to  mar  the  best  designs  of  the 
Deity,  and  to  benumb  the  best  faculties  of  the  soul. 
"  Touching  the  sin  of  dividing  the  Church,"  says  Dr. 
Goodman,  *^  that  it  is  of  the  deepest  dye  and  greatest 
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If  a  diversity  of  religious  opinions  were  per- 
mitted^ whence  all  those  denunciations  against 

guilt,  I  suppose  we  shall  easily  agree ;  for  indeed,  nobody 
can  well  doubt  of  that,  who  considers  what  care  our 
Saviour  took  to  prevent  it;  what  pains  he  took  with  his 
Apostles  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  instructed  and 
not  differ  in  the  delivery  of  his  mind  to  the  world ;  with 
what  extraordinary  ardour  he  prayed  for  them  upon  this 
very  account — (John  xvii.  10.) :  and  the  Apostles  them- 
selves answered  their  Master's  care  with  their  own  dili- 
gence and  circumspection.  He  that  observes  how  indus- 
trious they  were  to  resist  all  beginnings  of  schism  in  every 
Church,  to  heal  all  breaches,  and  to  take  away  all  occa- 
sions of  division ;  to  unite  all  hearts,  and  reconcile  all 
minds ;  how  they  taught  people  to  detest  this  distemper, 
as  the  bane  of  Christianity ;  charging  them  to  use  the 
greatest  caution  against  it ;  to  mark  and  avoid  all  those 
men  that  inclined  that  way,  as  persons  of  a  contagious 
breath,  and  infectious  to  society;  what  odious  names 
they  give  it,  as  carnality y  the  work  of  the  Jlesh  and  of  the 
devil:  he,  I  say,  that  observes  all  this,  cannot  but  be 
apprehensive  of  the  greatness  of  this  sin.  But  he  that 
shall  trace  the  sense  of  the  Church  a  little  further,  will 
find  the  primitive  Christians  having  it  in  such  detestation, 
that  they  thought  it  equal  to  the  most  notorious  idolatry, 
murder,  and  sacrilege." 

"  I  will  challenge,"  says  S.  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
"  all  the  world  to  show  me  any  one  thing  more  earnestly 
enjoined  and  frequently  recommended,  than  the  preserva- 
tion  of  unity  among  Christians;  and  thence,  if  without  an 
unity  of  government,  no  other  could  be  possibly  preserved ; 
as  our  author  (Thorudyke)  has  proved,  from  common  sense 
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innovators  and  false  teachers?  Why  does  the 
Apostle  so  often  and  so  strenuously  insist  upon 
unity  9  Why  does  he  exclaim^  Is  Christ  dp- 
vided?^*^    God  is  not  the  God  of  dissension,  hut  of 

and  common  experience,  that  must  be  the  thing  principally 
commanded  by  all  these  injunctions.  And  thus,  our 
Saviour,  having  instituted  the  society  of  his  Church,  and 
established  governors  in  it,  when  he  enjoins  them  to  be 
careful  to  preserve  unity,  no  man  can  be  so  dull  as  not  to 
understand,  that  he  thereby  requires  them  to  make  use  of 
all  means  of  obtaining  it,  but  especially  such  as  are  neces- 
sary to  its  preservation  in  all  societies.  And  therefore, 
whether  this  unity  of  government  be  enjoined  in  express 
words  of  Scripture,  I  will  not  concern  myself  to  inquire, 
because  it  is  as  clear  there  to  all  men  of  common  sense,  as 
if  it  were  so  enjoined,  and  that  is  enough." 

^'^  1  Cor,  i  18. — ^Jesus  Christ,  praying  to  his  Father  for 
his  Apostles  and  Disciples  says:  Ab  ihou  hast  sent  me 
into  this  world,  I  also  have  sent  them  into  the  world.  And 
far  them  do  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sancti- 
Jied  in  truth,.,.That  tJiey  all  may  be  ofie,  as  thou,  Father, in 
me,  and  I  in  thee:  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that 
the  world  may  believe  tJiat  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory 
which  thou  hast  given  me,  1  have  given  to  them  ;  thai  they 
may  be  one,  as  we  also  are  one, — (St.  John  xvii.)  How 
could  truth  and  unity  be  more  clearly  and  more  energeti- 
cally inculcated? 

The  following  passages  are  to  the  same  effect.  St.  Paul, 
writing  to  the  first  Christians,  says :  For  first  of  all,  I 
hear  that  when  you  come  together  in  the  church,  there  are 
schisms  amongst  you:  (ind  in  part  I  believe  it.    For  there 
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peaee/'^  Many  also  hush  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and,  while  they  strive  to  vindicate  their  conduct 
to  themselves,  plead  for  their  apology,  that  their 
faith  is  complete  if  they  believe,  in  what  they  call, 
the  grand  leading  tenets  of  Christianity  */*^  and  in 

nm^  be  heresies^  that  they  also  who  are  approvedy  map 
be  made  numifest  among  you.  (1  Cor.xi.  18,19.)  Again; 
Be  of  one  mindy  have  peace ;  and  the  God  of  peace  and  of 
love  shall  be  with  you.  (2  G)r.  xiii.  11.)  But  there  were  also 
false  prophets  among  the  peoplOy  even  as  there  shall  be 
among  you  lying  teachersy  who  shall  bring  in  sects  ofperdir 
tioHy  and  deny  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  bringing  upon 
themselves  swift  destruction.  (2  St.  Peter  ii.  1.)  My  6i-> 
ihreny  if  any  of  you  err  from  the  truthy  and  one  convert  kim^ 
he  must  know  that  he  who  causeth  a  sinner  to  be  converted 
from  the  error  of  his  wayy  shall  save  his  soul  from  deaths 
and  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.^^  (St.  James  v.  20.) 
For  such  false  Apostles  are  deceitful  workmeny  transforming 
themselves  into  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  (2  Cor.  xi*  13.)  The 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  every  and  this  is  the  word 
fMch  has  been  preached  unto  you.  (1  St.  Peter  i.  25* 
JVe  are  of  God :  he  that  knoweth  Gody  heareth  us  ;  he  thai 
is  not  of  Gody  heareth  us  not :  by  this  we  know  the  spirit  of 
Truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error*  (1  St.  John  iv.  6.)  How 
true  it  is  that  error  does,  will,  and  must  exist :  and  that 
troth  is  immutable  and  enduring,  and  always  discoverable, 
if  we  will  but  apply  the  proper  means,  and  have  recourse 
to  the  proper  sources. 

^'^  I  Cor.  xiv.  88. 
(*J  «  Xo  extenuate  the  number  and  guilt  of  the  ancient 
heresies,  it  has  been  often  insinuated  that  they  were  but 
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consequence  they  profess  to  consider  doctrinal 
points  as  matters  of  minor  importance.     But  so 

so  many  shades,  which  gave  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  fisu^ 
of  Christianity^*  without  preventing  a  substantial  agree- 
ment. This  is  an  idea  which  has  been  propagated  with 
great  zeal,  though  plainly  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity.  If  there  are  doctrines  which  can  be  denied, 
without  forfeiting  the  birth-right  of  Christians,  it  would 
be  de^able  to  know  the  limits  which  it  would  be  death 
to  transgress;  for  he  that  helieveth  not  shall  be  condemned. 
-^(Mmrk  xvi.  16.)  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  its 
repetition,  the  distinction  of  fundamental  and  non-fimdar 
mental  articles  is  as  yet  vague  and  undefined :  nor  has 
any  method  been  ever  assigned,  by  which  the  doubtful 
distinction  can  be  ascertained.  The  Scripture  does  not  fix 
the  limits.  Obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  is 
the  fundamental  article,  which  it  most  clearly  defines.  If 
its  authority  be  once  discaided,  every  other  criterion  must 
be  arbitrary  and  capricious.  No  individual  will  delibe- 
rately rank  his  own  errore  among  those  by  which  the  foundar 
tions  of  Christianity  are  upturned.  He  may  be  shocked 
at  the  impiety  which  characterizes  the  doctrines  of  others, 
yet  is  insensible  to  that  which  is  conspicuous  in  his  own. 
He  may  be  told  that  his  errors  are  fundamental,  but  can 
he  not  rebuke  the  officious  insinuation,  by  an  indignant 
appeal  to  the  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  tribunal  of  his 
own  private  authority?"  —  (Dr.  Machale's  Evidences  and 
Doctrines  of  tfw  Catholic  Churchy  vol,  i.  p,  322.) 

*  Dr.  Middleton  says,  that  diversity  of  opinionSf  in  religious 
matters,  is  as  natural  as  diversity  of  tastes.  It  was  a  favourite 
idea  with  some  of  the  Reformers,  who  wished  for  peace  on  any 
terms;  and  it  is  still  proclaimed  aloud  by  many  a  ranter  of  the 
conventicle. 
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£Eur  from  this  being  the  reality,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  we  shall  stand  or  fall,  we 
shall  live  or  die,  by  our  faith  in  doctrinal  points. 

We  may  find  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  The  Israelites  in 
Egypt  were  informed  that,  unless  they  were  sprin- 
kled with  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  the  angel 
of  death  should  destroy  them.  Our  Saviour  informs 
us,  that  except  we  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  drink  his  blood,  we  shall  not  have  life  in  us/'^ 
Is  it,  then,  a  matter  of  minor  importance  whether 
we  are  to  live  or  die,  and  that  eternally  too  ?  and 
yet  the  words  of  Christ  declare  that  this  depends 
upon  our  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood. 
But  do  Protestants  do  this  ?  They  frequent  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper — but  do  they  there 
eat  of  his  flesh  and  drink  of  his  blood  ?  They 
say  they  do  not.  We  say  we  do,  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist. — Is  it,  then,  a  matter  of  minor 
importance  to  have  this  point  decided,  on  which 
depends  everlasting  life  ?  Is  it  a  case  of  little  mo- 
ment, whether  we  have  a  false  or  a  true  faith,  upon 
adoctrine  involving  such  stupendous  consequences  ? 
As,  without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God^*^ 
so,  without  faith,  even  though  we  should  be  the 
partakers  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  live  by  this  bread 
of  life. 

^'^  St  John  vi.  53.  ^''^  Hebrews  xi  5. 
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Many  also  hold  the  preposterous  idea  of  an 
amalgamation  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  true 
Church  of  Christy  and  are  satisfied  with  it  in  this 
state ;  but  surely,  if  the  religion  of  the  God  of 
truth  once  becomes  contaminated  with  error,  it 
ceases  to  be  his.  By  superadding  new  and  unwar- 
ranted doctrines,  or  by  denying  the  smallest  article 
of  the  Christian  faith,  she  errs  as  much  as  if  she 
rejected  the  greatest  mystery  of  our  belief,  be- 
cause the  smallest  rests  upon  the  same  authority 
as  the  greatest,  not  upon  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
upon  the  power  of  GodS'^  If  she  has  failed  in  one 
point,  she  has  failed  in  all :  He  that  offends  in  one 
point,  is  guilty  of  all/^^  Truth  is  essentially 
one — she  associates  not  with  error,  without  the 
loss  of  her  reputation.  What  fellowship  hath  light 
with  darkness?  and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Belial  f'^  If  there  be  a  true  Church,  and  undoubt- 
edly there  is,  that  Church  is  true,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  She  is  not  an  unnatural  combination 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  a  chaos-mixture  of  light 
and  darkness,  which  neither  the  ingenuity  nor  the 
capacity  of  man  can  separate  or  distinguish.  She 
is  the  truth,  and  only  the  truth ;  not  true  in  some 
doctrines,  and  false  in  others ;  but,  like  the  God  by 
whom  she  was  established,  and  by  whom  she  is 
still  protected  and  directed,  she  is  Truth  itself. 


^•n  Cor.  ii.  5.   ^^^  St.  James  ii,  \0,   ^'>  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  15. 
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But  to  return  to  our  argument : — Let  us  take^ 
for  instance^  this  same  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, and  see  whether  reason,  which  is  as  various 
and  uncertain  as  the  dispositions  of  men,  can  guide 
us  into  any  settled  faith  concerning  it  Catholics 
and  Greeks  believe  in  Transubstantiation,  and 
Lutherans  in  Consubstantiation,  while  the  Church 
of  England,  perhaps,  rejects  the  real  presence 
altogther.  Yet,  this  contrariety  of  belief  is  all 
grounded  upon  the  self-same  texts  of  Scripture. 
The  lifi^ht  of  reason  directs  us  all,  and  yet  we  all 
.rrive  at  opposite  conclusions :  and  how  can  it  be 
otherwise?  How  is  it  possible,  amidst  such  a 
variety  of  opinions,  to  reason  ourselves  into  any 
decided  judgment  ?^*^ 

^*-^  Dr.  Doyle,  writing  upon  this  subject,  observes : — 
"  The  numerous  and  discordant  sects  which,  since  the 
16th  century,  have  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Sclavonic 
nations,  which,  as  Leibnitz  observes,  then  separated 
themselves  from  the  Latin  Church  and  name,  afford  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  human  reason,  or  of 
the  scriptures,  interpreted  by  private  judgment,  to  pre- 
serve unity  in  the  body  of  Christ ;  as  also,  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  controlling  and  supreme  church  authority 
to  preserve  such  unity,  and  check  the  spirit  of  religious 
innovation. 

'^  These  sectaries,  like  a  discomfited  army,  having  been 
driven  from  one  position  to  another — ^from  reason  to  the 
Scriptures — from  the  Scriptures,  to  the  Scriptures  inter- 
preted by  the  judgment  of  each  individual — from  the 
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Let  us  take  another  illustration : — ^After  insti- 
tuting the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  our  Saviour 

Scriptures  so  interpreted,  to  the  same  interpreted  hy  the 
interior  unction  or  taste  of  the  Spirit ;  driven,  in  fact,  from 
absurdity  to  absurdity,  with  the  mark  of  schism,  like  that 
of  Cain,  imprinted  on  their  forehead,  without  possessing 
one  Church  or  one  altar,  throughout  the  kingdom,  con* 
neeted  in  any  way  with  those  which  were  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic ;  they,  in  the  delirium  of  their  revolt,  sought  to 
break  down  the  Church  herself  into  an  immense  mass  of 
confused  and  jarring  elements,  preferring  a  place  in  this 
chaos  to  a  recognition  of  their  errors,  and  to  the  obtain- 
ing, by  a  dutiful  submission,  a  place  in  that  house  of 
peace  and  unity,  from  which,  in  a  moment  of  passion, 
they  had  departed.  They  said  that  the  Church  of  God, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  the  body  of  Christ,  con- 
sisted of  every  sect  and  every  heresy  which  invoked  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  When  they  first  broached  this  mon- 
strous opinion,  it  was  said  to  them,  {PsaL  Ixxiii.)  and  his 
house  is  in  peace.  Are  those  contending  sectaries  the  men 
of  good  will  to  whom  the  angels  announced  at  Bethle- 
hem, {Luke  ii.  14,)  that  Christ  came  to  bring  peace  upon 
earth? 

"  Are  they,  who  contend  one  with  another,  even  to 
excommunication,  that  strong  body,  which,  drawing  its 
strength  from  its  union,  is  called  by  Christ  himself  a  rocA:? 
Are  these  sectaries  that  one  fold,  under  one  pastor,  spoken 
of  by  our  Lord,  {John  x.  16,)  where  all  hear  the  same 
voice,  where  all  feed  on  the  same  pasture,  where  altar  is 
not  erected  against  altar,  but  where  all  are  one  body,  who 
partake  of  the  same  bread  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he,  who 
came  to  gather  together  in  one,  the  children  of  God  who 


said :  Do  this  in  commemoration  of  me  ;  and  he 
imposed  a  positive  command  thereby.  Our  Sa- 
viour also  said,  and  that  upon  the  same  occasion. 
You  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet y  for  I  have 
ghen  you  an  example,  that  as  I  have  done  to  you, 
so  do  you  alsoS^^  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  no  positive  command  is  conveyed  by  these 
words.  But  how  do  we  know  it? — By  reason?  No. 
Reason  would  say  that  one  command  is  equal  to 
another ;  if  both  proceed  from  the  same  authority, 
both  are  equally  binding.  But  reason,  singly,  has 
no  sway  over  such  questions.  No  :  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  weak  and  fallible  guidance  of 
our  own  limited  capacity  alone,  to  conduct  us 
through  the  maze  of  religious  controversy.  We 
must  have  recourse  to  some  superior  power,  to 
the  divine  Spirit  of  truth,  to  those  whom  the  Holy 

were  dispersed,  (John  xvii.  11.)  should  assemble  them  only 
to  contend  with  one  another  ?  Is  it  for  an  assemblage  of 
discordant  sects,  that  Christ  prayed,  saying :  ^^  Holy 
Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name,  whom  thou  hast  given 
to  me,  that  they  may  be  one  as  thou  and  I  are  one  ?'^ 
fJohuj  xvii.  11.^  Was  it  for  such  an  assemblage  he  invoked 
the  Spirit  of  peace,  saying  to  his  Apostles :  "  Peace  be  to 
you :  as  my  father  sent  me,  so  I  send  you :  and  having  said 
this,  he  breathed  on  them,  saying:  ^'Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost."  fJohn  20,  21,  22  J— Reply  to  Dr.  Magee. 
f*>  St.  John  xiii.  14,  15. 
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Ghost  has  appointed  to  rule  the  Church  of  God/*^ 
Talent^  genius^  ignorance^  and  simplicity,  must 
alike  bow  to  this  tribunal.  We  must  no  longer 
give  a  pretended  superiority  to  human  reason  over 
Divine  Revelation.  This  is  '  the  head  and  front  of 
our  offending ;'  this  is  the  spring  and  essence  of 
heresy ;  and  till  this  spirit  of  pride,  disobedience, 
and  presumption  shall  yield  to  a  meekness  and 
docility,  bringing  into  captivity  all  understanding 
unto  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  ^^^  till  we  ccmsider 
the  '  sun  of  Revelation  as  better  than  the  twilight 
of  our  reason/  the  same  miserable  effects,  dissen- 
sion and  division,  doubt  and  error,  will  continue  to 
flow  from  the  same  corrupted  sources.  Without 
a  centre  of  unity,  to  attract  us  by  one  common 
principle ;  without  those  ancient  bounds  which  our 
fathers  have  setj^^  to  guard  us  within  a  safe  inclo- 
sure ;  withoutja  rallying  point,  to  which  all  may  fly  for 
protection  in  their  trouble  and  distress ;  without  a 

^*^  Acts^  XX.  28,  &c.  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and 
to  the  whole  flock  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  that  placed 
you  bishops,  to  rule  the  Church  of  God,  which  he  had 
purchased  with  his  own  blood.  I  know  that  after  my 
departure,  ravening  wolves  will  enter  in  among  you^  not 
sparing  the  flock :  and  of  yoiu*  ownselves  shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
them." 

^f>  2  Cor,  X.  5.  ^*>  Pr(n\  xxii.  28. 
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tribunal  of  final  decision,  from  which  no  appeal 
can  be  made,  we  shall  never  rest  satisfied  or  se- 
cure. 

This  tribunal  can  be  no  other  than  that  which 
the  Eternal  Wisdom  has  appointed,  to  preserve 
with  jealous  care  the  sacred  deposit  of  his  law,  a 
representative  assembly  of  the  universal  Church, 
the  concurring  opinion  of  those  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  placed  to  rule  it.  Here  all  doubts  are 
quieted,  and  all  dissensions  allayed;  —  here  the 
weak  are  strengthened,  and  the  strong  are  con- 
firmed, in  their  faith  ; — here  we  tread  with  a  firm 
step ;  and  while  others  are  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
every  wind  and  wave,  we  remain  secure  upon  the 
steadfast  rock.  It  is  by  this  we  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ;^^^  through  this 
we  believe  and  are  saved  /'^  by  this  with  one  mind 
and  with  one  mouth  we  glorify  God  and  the  Father 
(f  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/^^ 

Independently  of  all  this,  which  to  my  mind 
brings  fuU  and  entire  conviction,  and  assures  me 
in  the  clearest  terms  which  of  the  two  is  the  safer 
and  the  better  Church ;  many  other  reasons  may 
be  urged, and  many  other  arguments  maybe  drawn, 
against  conformity  to  Protestantism. 

In  the  Third  place,  therefore,  I  cannot  conform 
to  Protestantism,  because,  instead  of  being  go- 

^''^  Ep/ies,  iv.  3.    ^'^  St.  Mark,  xvi.  16.     ^^Rom.  xv.  6. 
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verned  by  any  fixed  principles,  it  is  ftdl  of  contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies. 

It  is  inconsistent^ — ^because^  in  rejecting  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome^  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  Protestants  have  established 
a  much  more  arbitrary  spiritual  jurisdiction  and 
supremacy  in  the  person  of  a  layman,  a  woman,  or 
even  of  a  child,  by  ascribing  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  successors  the  power  of  deciding  on  heresies, 
schisms^  and  all  doctrinal  points ;  a  power  never 
entrusted  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  any  Pope 
whatever.  ^'^  It  is  inconsistent,  because,  in  the 
20th  article  of  her  formulary,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land declares  that  the  Church  hath  authority  in 
controversies  of  faith.  If  so,  why  does  a  modem, 
isolated  Church,  that  has  separated  herself  from  the 
great  family  of  Christendom  —  that  was  founded 
by  a  haughty  and  voluptuous  prince,  not  by  a  meek 
and  mortified  Apostle — ^that  has  never  produced  one 
single  individual  super-eminent  for  sanctity  and  wis- 
dom, nor  ever  stamped  the  seal  of  heaven  upon  her 
faith  by  supernatural  attestations — ^that  has  modelled 
her  doctrines  and  her  discipline,  not  by  the  canons 
of  any  general  council,  but  by  the  acts  of  a  national 
parliament  ;'''"^— why  does  such  a  one  deny  the  same 

^'^  See  Dr.  Milner's  History  of  Winchester j  vol.  1, 
p.  364. 

^"•^  I  know  it  is  said  that  the  parliament  does  not  define 
doctrines,  but  only  proposes  them :  but,  it  is  equaUy  true 


power  to  a  Church  who  traces  through  eighteen 
centuries  an  uninterrupted  descent  from  the  Apos* 
ties — ^who  stands  illustrious  by  the  piety  and  learn- 
ing of  a  thousand  Saints  and  scholars  —  who  has 
bdield  her  pastors  assembled  from  every  region 
<tf  the  Christian  worlds  in  eighteen  general  councils, 
to  bear  witness  to  her  fJEuth, — and  who  looks  forth 
upon  a  hundred  nations  dwelling  within  her  fold, 
and  constituting  the  true  kingdom  of  Grod  upon 
earth  f^ 


that  no  tenet  can  be  adoctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  is^not  first  sanctioned  and  promulgated  by  an  act 
of  parliament.  The  authority  of  the  Church,  in  matters 
•e{  fidth,  is  subservient  to  the  parliament,  not  having  the 
ng^it  to  frame  a  single  article,  without  her  sanction.  Such 
has  been,  almost  always,  her  undeviating  practice. 

^*^  The  Established  Church  of  England,  but  especially 
that  of  Ireland,  is  a  stupendous  structure  of  worldly 
pomp  and  interested  traffic,  in  which  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity, enriched  with  privileges  and  revenues,  is  bartered 
against  political  influence,  and  the  cure  of  souls  is  put 
up  to  public  sale.  She  possesses  an  hierarchy  without 
spiritual  authority — an  altar  and  a  priesthood  without  a 
sacrifice — ^pastors  without  a  flock — a  head  without  unity 
; — a  creed  without  believers.  She  has  the  semblance  of 
all  that  of  which  a  Church  ought  to  consist,  but  by  that 
principle  of  self-destruction  with  which  she  identified 
herself  at  her  birth,  she  is  become  an  empty  tenement, 
.€(1  rather  a  white-washed  sepulchre.  She  is  a  body  with- 
out a  soul— ^  gorgeous  shrine  without  a  relic — a  taber- 
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Again^ — ^the  Protestant  Church  is  inconsistent  in 
holding  the  impossibility  of  performing  a  work  of 
supererogation  ;^'^  for,  at  the  same  time  that  die 
acknowledges  the  efficacy  of  fasting,  confession,  and 
other  acts  of  humility  and  mortification,  she  seldom 
recommends,  and  never  enforces,  their  observance. 

nacle  without  a  God — a  Propitiatory  without  a  Deity  to 
proclaim  his  oracles  to  mankind.  As  a  religious  instita- 
tion,  she  has  not  one  redeeming  virtue,  save  a  Catholic 
code  of  morality,  often  contradicted  by  those  who  are 
appointed  to  be  its  guardians,  and  always  feebly,  very 
feebly  enforced.  As  a  political  engine  she  is  still  worse : 
she  is  a  garden  of  delights  portioned  out  among  the 
great  families  of  the  realm,  by  the  ruling  minister  of  the 
day,  the  occupiers  of  which  are  retained  in  their  state  of 
subserviency  through  every  successive  change,  if  not  for 
the  sake  of  consistency  in  their  original  submission,  by 
the  more  attractive  lure  of  an  almost  never-failing  hope 
of  advancement.  Is  it  wise  in  such  a  Church  to  court 
the  enmity  of  a  whole  people  ?  She  herself  needs  reform 
much  more  than  she  is  fitted  to  reform  others :  but  she 
might  be  amended  without  being  destroyed. 

(•)  «  Voluntary  works,  besides,  over  and  above  God's 
commandments,  which  they  call  works  of  supererogation, 
cannot  be  taught  without  arrogance  and  impiety:  for  by 
them  men  do  declare,  that  they  do  not  only  render  unto 
God  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do 
more,  for  his  sake,  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required : 
whereas,  Christ  saith  plainly :  *  When  ye  have  done  all 
that  are  commanded  to  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable 
servants.' " — [Ftmrteenth  of  the  Thtrty-nine  Articles) 
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Uiheooiiaidered  them  QecesBary^sliewoqld  enforce. 
tbbniT;  but  as  she  is  content  only  to  reconunend 
Hhbi^  she  must  of  necessity  account  them  as  works 
dI  jwqpererogation.  Of  those  who  deny  the  power, 
[»f  performing  a  work  of  supererogation^  let  us  ask 
Da  explanation  of  the  following  words  of  Scripture : 
4nd  same  feU  upon  good  grownd,  and  brought 
farikjruit  that  grew  up,  and  increased  and  yield' 
H^  one  thirty^  another  sixty,  and  another  a  hun* 
Iied.^'^  Hence^  is  it  not  clear  that  a  produce  of 
tUrtjf  fold  will  make  us  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
Gtod  ?  And  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  by  a  life  of 
a[reater  perfection^  by  a  stricter  compliance  with 
the  severer  precepts  of  the  Gospel^  by  foUowing 
the  counsels  as  well  as  the  commands  of  Christ, 
we  may  attain  to  a  much  fuller  measure  of  the 
riches  of  his  bounty — to  sixty  or  a  hundred  fold  ? 
Fhe  parable  of  the  pounds  is  equally  in  point :  he 
who  had  gained  but  five  pounds,  was  rewarded  as  a 
good  and  foithful  servant,  while  he  who  had  gained 
en,  he  who  had  done  more  than  was  exacted  of 
lim,  was  still  more  liberally  rewarded. 

Elsewhere  our  Saviour  has  also  said :  Jff  thou 
vik  he  perfect,  go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give 
lo  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  hea^ 
wn  ;  and  come,  follow  me^^  This  surely  is  not  a 
k>mmand,  but  a  counsel ;  not  a  work  of  necessity, 

^^^  St.  Mark,  iv.  8.  ^'^  St.  Luke,  xix.  24. 

^'^  St.  Matt.  xix.  21. 
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but  one  of  absolute  perfection.  No  one  can^  acy 
that  the  observance  of  this  precept  is  necessary  finr 
salvation^  yet  none  can  deny  its  sa[>erior  efficacy 
and  virtue^  without  falsifying  the  words  of  Christ 
What^  then,  is  it  but  a  work  of  supererogation? 
a  conduct  which  will  render  us  more  perfect  fol- 
lowers of  our  Saviour,  and  more  deserving  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  more  worthy  to  receive  a  hundred 
Jhld,  and  to  possess  life  everlasting  f'^  Yet,  when 
we  have  done  all  this,  we  are  still,  and  most  truly, 
unprofitable  servants/*^  because  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  do  any  thing  profitable  to  his 
Creator.  We  are  only  profitable  to  ourselves,  in 
serving  that  Creator  well.  Neither  can  we  perform 
him  any  service  which  we  do  not  owe  him  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times.  We  are  unprofitable 
servants,  because  we  have  nothing  good  in  our- 
selves, but  receive  all  through  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  sacred  passion 
and  suflferings :  "  God,"  as  St.  Augustine  says, 
*'  crowning  his  own  gifts,  when  he  crowns  the  good 
works  of  his  servants.** 

In  the  Fourth  place, — I  cannot  conform  to  Pro- 
testantism, because  I  have  no  means  of  discovering 
its  tenets ;  because  I  can  find  no  one  to  instruct 
me  in  its  doctrine.'^*^  As  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 

^'^  St.  Matt.  xix.  29.  ^'^  St,  Luke,  xvii.  10. 

^"^  Should  it  so  happen  that  a  member  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  iu  his  researches  into  ancient  ecclesias- 
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tkey  are  every  ^rhere  openly  impugned,  or  totally 
diar^^arded.^'^    If  we  apply  to  her  pastors,  we  find 

fical  records,  should  discover  that    the    saciament   of 
b^tism  was  formerly  administered  by  immersion,  where- 
as it  is  now  given  by  infusion ;  nay,  should  he  travel  into 
the  controversy  on  the  validity  of  this  sacrament  as  con- 
ferred npon  infants,  and  should  the  result  of  his  temerity 
prove  as  unfortimate  to  him,  as  it  has  to  many  others,  by 
filling  his  mind  with  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
manner,  and  the  propriety  of  the  time,  in  which  his  own 
baptism  had  been  performed;  and  should  he,  with  the 
docility  of  a  Christian,  but  with  his  mind  thus  troubled 
and  perplexed,  repair  to  his  pastor  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  what  answer  does  he  receive  ?    Why,  that  it  has 
been  the  constant  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church, 
and  can  be  proved  from  unquestionable  historical  evi- 
dence,    that    baptism    administered    to     infants    was 
equally  valid  with  that  conferred  upon  adults ;  and  as  to 
the  change  in  the  method  of  performing  the  rite,  that  we 
know  also  from  the  same  source  to  be  immaterial  in  its 
effects  upon  the  sacrament.    But,  replies  the  sincere  in- 
quirer, '^  You  have  taught  me  in  my  catechism,  you  have 
preached  to  me  from  the  pulpit,  and  you  are  said  to  have 
sworn  to  your  own  belief  in  the  doctrine,  that  only  that 
which  is  read  in  Scripture,  and  can  be  proved  thereby, 
is  to  be  admitted  in  evidence  of  our  faith :  now,  I  have 
hr  several  years  past  diligently  searched  the  Scriptures, 
for  it  is  my  daily  occupation,  but  till  this  moment  I  have 

^'^  See  the  disputes  about  the  meaning  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  quo  animo  with  which  they  are  to  be 
subscribed. 
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them  all  in  doubts  and  difficulties.  Bishop  Watson, 
in  a  Charge  to  his  Clergy,  in  1795,  says;  '^  I  think 

never  been  able  to  discover  one  syllable  upon  the  sub- 
ject: all  I  can  find  is,  that  baptism  by  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  necessary  to  purify  us  from  the  stain  of 
original  sin,  and  to  enrol  us  among  the  inheritors  of 
Christ  I  see  that  the  other  sacraments  require  a  cone- 
sponding  action  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  and  a  peculiar 
disposition  of  mind  to  render  them  efficacious,  but  of 
which  an  infant  is  wholly  incapable :  I  see  likewise  that 
many  of  my  neighbours,  who  are  as  competent  judges 
of  these  things  as  myself,  have  carried  their  opinions  so 
far  as  to  refuse  baptism  to  their  children  till  they  are  of 
an  age  to  answer  for  themselves ;  and  even  when  they 
consider  them  qualified  to  receive  it,  they  are  careful  to 
administer  it  by  the  ancient  method  of  immersion,  and 
not  by  sprinkling  or  infusion,  as  is  now  practised  amongst 
us.  Though  unable  to  fathom  the  mystery,  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  doctrine,  because  Christ  has  revealed  it  to 
mankind.  Hence,  I  consider  it  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance, and  hence  arises  the  anxiety  of  my  mind:  but 
instead  of  allaying  my  doubts  you  have  only  increased 
my  perplexity ;  you  have  given  me  good  reason  to  mis- 
trust your  sincerity  by  the  contradiction  of  your  prin- 
ciples ;  you  huve  proved  to  me  either  the  complete  hollow- 
ness  of  your  faith,  or  that  you  rest  it  upon  very  different 
foundations  than  those  upon  which  you  have  ever  taught 
me  to  rely ;  instead  of  referring  me  to  Scripture,  you  now 
speak  to  me  of  tradition :  hitherto  you  have  ever  warned 
me  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  such  a  teacher,  but  now 
you  enlist  her  in  your  cause,  you  bring  her  forward  as 
the  living  inteipreter  of  the  law,  and  put  testimony  in 
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it  mfer  to  tdl  you  i^kere  they  [the  Cbristian  doo* 
llfalM]  orv  etmtained,  than  what  they  are.  They 
§n  contained  in  the  Bible^  and  if^  in  reading  that 
book,  your  sentiments  concemrng  the  doctrines  of 
Chrbtianity  should  be  different  from  those  of  your 
teighbour,  or  from  those  of  the  Church,  be  per- 
suaded on  your  part,  that  infallibility  belongs  as 
KCde  to  you  as  it  does  to  the  Church !  **  In  another 
place,  he  informs  them,  that  Protestantism  consists 
in  belieying  what  each  one  pleases,  and  in  profess- 
iqg;  what  he  believes! !  This,  indeed,  I  have  al- 
ways thought  to  be  the  truest  definition  of  Protes- 
tautiam,  which  is  no  where  agreed,  but  in  one 
single  point — that  oi  protesting  against  Catholic 
city.  She  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  negative 
r^Bgion,  a  mere  renunciation  of  Romanism.  Her 
articles  of  faith  have  always  been  received  more  as 
edicts,  emanating  from  a  lay  authority,  and 


her  month  where  the  word  of  Grod  is  mute.  In  so  doing 
yon  have  only  excited  my  suspicions,  instead  of  allaying 
my  apprehensions ;  for  if  there  be  truth  in  what  yon 
have  told  me  now,  there  is  certainly  none  in  what  you 
hare  taught  me  heretofore.  I  must,  therefore^  seek  for 
some  other  and  more  certain  method  of  arriving  at  that 
stead&st  fidth  without  which  Iknow  I  shall  be  condenmed, 
aiid  which  it  is  impossible  I  could  ever  acquire  amidst 
BQch  palpable  contradictions."  Such  are  the  means  pos- 
sened  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Establishment  for  quieting 
fibt  sdmples  of  their  people ! ! 
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as  safi^uards  to  scare  away  that  phantom-monster^ 
Popery^  than  as  definitions  of  the  true  religion  of 
God.  Many  even  profess  their  adherence  to  the 
Established  Church  to  arise  more  from  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  existing  institutions, 
than  from  any  assurance  that  she  holds  a  better 
or  a  purer  creed  than  any  other  of  the  various 
sects  of  Protestantism/'^     Catholicism,   on  the 


^9)  <<  Xt  is  the  humour  of  some  men,''  says  the  Protestant 
Dr.  Heylin,  ^^  to  call  any  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  Gospel ;  and  the  greater  the  separation,  the 
more  pure  the  Grospel." — Of  Dr.  Abbot,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  Lord  Clarendon 
observes,  that  he  considered  ^^  the  Christian  religion  no 
otherwise  than  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled  popery,  vaimng 
those  men  most  who  did  it  most  furiously,^'  How  many 
have  been  weighed  in  the  same  scales,  in  times  much 
nearer  to  our  own  ! 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged,  in  our  own  defence,  to  exhibit 
such  a  picture  of  Protestantism ;  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  have,  in  any  way,  exaggerated  the  deformity  of  the 
portrait.  But  when  we  see  ourselves  condemned  in  the 
futile  nonsense,  regularly  doled  out  by  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  others,  to  a  devouring  multitude, 
in  the  shape  of  sermons  and  lectures ;  when  we  are  as- 
saulted by  hosts  of  impious,  but  anonymous,  pamphlets, 
issuing  also  from  ^'  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,'' 
who,  by  fighting  with  their  visors  down,  prove  both 
their  cowardice  and  their  shame ; — ^when  we  are  reviled 
in  more  courteous  and  measured  language  in  Charges, 
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coAtfary,  is  not  a  system  qf  opinions,  it  is  a 
eMeetion  qf  facts.    It  is  a  series  of  historical 

fiom  the  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment,  printed  ^'  at 
the  request  of  the  eleigy "  to  whom  they  are  delivered ; 
•'-^when  the  presumed  errors  of  Popery  are  made  the  point 
of  many  a  text,  and  the  burden  of  many  a  spiritual  phi- 
tippiC)  in  almost  every  pulpit  throughout  the  kingdom ; — 
when  there  are  many  who  do,  and  few  who  are  not  willing 
to  swear,  that  they  believe  us  to  be  idolaters : — ^when,  to 
eiown  the  whole,  we  are  punished  with  pains  and  penal- 
ties for  crimes  expressly  invented  for  us,  are  we  to  be 
denied  even  the  weapons  of  Truth  in  our  defence  ?  When 
we  are  daily  called  upon,  both  by  the  legislature  and  the 
dergy,  to  desert  the  mystery  of  iniquity ^  to  come  out  of 
Babylon,  that  ^  prodigious  structure  of  imposture  and  wick- 
edness/ and  to  take  refuge  under  the  tents  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  then  are  taunted  and  scoffed  at  for  our 
rejection  of  their  offers  : — are  we  to  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  declaring  why  we  prefer  the  security  of  the  fold  of  the 
diepherd  in  which  we  now  repose,  to  the  dangers  of  the 
trackless  wilderness  to  which  we  are  so  importunately 
invited? 

The  almost  total  absence  of  religious  instruction,  espe- 
cially on  doctrinal  points,  observable  in  the  charges,  and 
other  publications  of  the  prelates  and  ministers  of  the 
Establishment,  just  alluded  to,  goes  far  to  prove  what  I 
have  stated  above,  that,  in  practice.  Protestantism  is  now 
become  little  more  than  a  negative  religion.  It  consists 
only  of  two  propositions :  That  it  is  just  and  lawful  to 
defend  the  temporalities  of  the  Establishment^  by  calumni- 
atmg  Catholicsy  and  marking  them  as  a  caste  among  the  peo- 
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doenments^  supported  on  indubitable  and  inoontro- 
vertibie  evidence;  evidence  whidt  has  been  ^earned 


pky  and,  That  the  biblSj  and  the  bible  alone,  m  the  religim 
of  Protestants,    We  are  even  told  that  this  last  proi)06itioD 
has  passed  into  a  familiar  maxim.    But,  when  we  ask  to 
know  what  the  bible  contains,  we  plunge  at  once  into  a 
fathomless  ocean, — ^we  arrive  at  nothing  fixed  or  sure,-* 
we  fight  as  with  men  beating  the  air :  they  wander  to  and 
fiN>— they  repeat  negative  propositions,  but  as   to  any 
thing  positive  and  certain,  we  may  as  well  look  for  sub- 
stance in  a  shadow.    The  Church  of  England  has  so  often 
exchanged  her  doctrine,  for  the  preservation  of  uniifin  the 
kingdom,  pretending,  at  each  exchange,  to  have  been  di- 
rected by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  ver- 
satility of  character,  she  is  become  more  circumspect  in  her 
public  professions  of  fetith.    She  has  allowed  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  pass  over  without  announcing  any 
new  method  of  preventing  a  diversity  of  judgment  amongst 
her  followers.    She  has  chosen  the  wiser  course,  to  retain 
the  same  ostensible  articles,  but,  adopting  the  whole  Bible 
as  her  creed,  to  remain  silent  and  slumbering  at  her  post, 
and  to  permit  her  children  to  range  at  large  among  the 
mazes  of  speculative  belief,  as  long  as  they  disturb  her  not 
by  open  revolt,  nor  break  their  license  by  venturing  within 
the  precincts  of  Popery^  which  is  the  only  forbidden  firoit 
in  that  spiritual  garden  of  Eden,  ^^  the  liberty  of  believing 
what  each  one  pleases;"     But,  while  they  are  allowed  to 
gather  from  every  other  tree,  the  moment  they  presume  to 
eat  of  that,  not  only  does  their  spiritual  death  ensue,  but 
they   are  banished  firom^paradise^  the  earth  is  curbed  in 
their  regard,  and  they  ace,- forever  after,  condemned  tola- 
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down  upon  the  stream  of  time^  from  generation  to 
generation,  during  a  course  of  eighteen  hundred 
years. 

bour  and  to  toil,  in  a  land  fertile  only  in  tboms  and 
thistles. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  all  this:  and  if  it 
be  offensive  to  hear  these  truths,  it  is  much  more  so  to  be 
obliged  to  write  them ;  since  we  are  not  only  the  objects, 
bat  the  mctimSf  of  that  system,  against  which  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  defend  ourselves.  In  a  case  like  the  present, 
charity  rather  compels  us  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  than 
to  conceal  any  portion  of  it.  For  the  greater  the  evil,  the 
more  ought  it  to  arrest  attention,  and  the  more  loudly 
should  it  demand  a  remedy.  If  the  spirit  of  discord  which 
is  abroad,  be  not  considered  an  evil  to  the  country,  the 
minds  of  our  rulers  must  be  modelled  on  principles  &r 
removed  from  reason  ;  and  if  it  be  considered  such,  the 
remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  The  wand  of  Circe  never 
wrought  a  more  complete  and  sudden  transformation  than 
would  be  effected  by  the  magic  of  just  and  equitable  laws. 
Were  it  no  longer  the  supposed  interest  of  one  party  to 
maintain  an  ascendancy  over  the  other,  by  any  means  but 
those  of  virtue  a,nd  of  truth,  England  would  rid  herself  of 


sectariaiTTfittHHi,  that  plague  which  now  preys  upon 
her  very  vitals,  and  religious  harmony  and  tranquillity 
would  be  restored  throughout  the  empire.  If  it  should 
prove  otherwise,  we  must  then  indeed  acknowledge,  that 
some  heavy  and  peculiar  curse  has  fallen  upon  the  country. 
When  we  are  no  longer  vilified  as  idolaters,  and  con- 
demned to  the  alternative  of  either  conforming  to  the  es- 
tablishment, or  of  being  incapacitated  for  the  exercise  of 
civil  rights,  we  may  defend  our  own  religion,  without 
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In  the  Fifth  place,  I  cannot  conform  to  Pro- 
testantism, because  it  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory.— We  know  that  nothing  defiled  can  enter 
heaven  ;^"^  we  know  also  that,  in  the  sight  of  Ood, 
no  man  living  shall  he  justified  ;^'^  and  our  Saviour 
himself  has  declared,  that,  every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak,  they  shall  render  an  account  of,  in  the 
day  of  judgment  ;^'^  how  then,  with  the  dangers 
and  destructions  of  the  world  around  us,  with  the 

exposing  that  of  others.  Its  truth,  happily,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  falsehood  or  impiety  of  other  societies 
of  Christians ;  it  rests  upon  its  own  transcendant  merits; 
and  upon  these,  alone,  we  are  ready  to  rely  for  its  vindi- 
cation. We  DOW  adhere  to  it,  for  its  own  purity  and 
peifection,  through  evil  report  and  good  report — ^in  peace 
or  in  persecution — in  its  glory,  or  its  abjection.  As  our 
fathers  revered  it  in  its  prosperity,  so  do  we  cling  to  it  in 
its  adversity :  we  know  that  our  religion  was  reared  in 
trouble,  and  will  live  on  in  trouble ;  we  know  that  she 
will  survive  both  us  and  our  oppressors ;  and  that  whether 
we  remain  fledthful  to  her  or  not,  she  will  still  continue 
from  one  generation  to  another,  the  great  parent  of  Chris- 
tianity,  the  great  city  and  empire  of  God.  Should  we  have 
the  baseness  to  desert  her,  we  should  only  brand  our  race 
with  apostacy ;  we  should  be  lopped  off  as  a  withered  and 
Ufeless  branch;  while  that  gigantic  tree,  whose  roots 
overspread  the  earth,  and  whose  summits  ascend  into  the 
very  heavens,  would  equally  continue  to  flourish  and  to 
fructify  to  the  end  of  time. 
^-^  Rev.  xxii.  27.    ^'^  Psal,  cxlii.  2.    ^'^  St  Matt  xii.  36. 
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weaknesses  of  human  nature  upon  us^  and  with  our 
natural  proneness  to  sin^  can  we  expect  to  die  in  a 
state  of  heavenly  purity  ?  It  would  be  presumption 
to  think  of  so  doing.  Sin,  and  the  consequences 
of  it,  are  not  so  easily  cleansed  from  our  souls. — 
There  must  be  a  middle  state,  a  state  of  purgation 
from  those  lesser  offences  and  imperfections,  which 
have  passed  unheeded  and  unrepented  of;  a  state  of 
satisfaction,  but  always  through  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour,  for  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  due 
to  our  more  grievous  offences,  after  their  guilt  has 
been  remitted  by  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  For 
who  shall  say  that  his  repentance  is  so  perfect  as 
not  only  to  cancel  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  even  to 
make  atonement  for  all  the  penalties  due  to  his 
transgressions  ? 

Who  will  not  tremble  for  the  future  atonement 
to  be  required  of  him,  when  he  remembers  that 
Moses  himself,  the  chosen  servant  of  God,  was 
prohibited  from  conducting  the  people  of  Israel 
into  the  land  of  promise,  in  punishment  of  his  dis- 
belief at  the  rock  of  Cades,  though  he  still  retained 
the  favour  of  the  Almighty  ?  Who  shall  say,  that 
having  sinned  like  David,  and  repented  like  David, 
he  shall  be  more  deserving  than  that  great 
monarch,  and  exempt  from  the  punishment  which 
the  royal  penitent  nevertheless  received  ?  Though 
this  punishment  may  befall  us  in  this  life,  it  must 
of  necessity  be  more  generally  inflicted  on  us  in  the 

2  a 
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next.  For  it  is  but  too  obvious^  that  our  fulings 
and  imperfections,  generally  at  least,  continue  with 
us  to  the  end ;  and  if  we  fail  and  are  imperfect  to 
the  last,  how  much  less  can  we  expect  that  the 
penal  atonement  for  our  former  and  more  grievous 
offences,  was  ever  completed  in  us !  The  belief 
of  Purgatory  is  a  doctrine  the  most  congenial  to 
the  human  heart.  As  the  Communion  of  Saints 
binds  us  together  by  a  common  sympathy  in  each 
other's  fate,  and  explores  all  the  regions  of  heaven 
in  our  behalf,  so  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  not  only 
excites  a  lively  interest  in  each  other's  destiny, 
but  enlarges  the  sphere  of  our  charity  by  carrying 
it  into  another  world.  If  it  be  one  of  the  highest 
gratifications  of  the  soul,  to  be  linked  by  ties  of  mu- 
tual charity  while  with  our  fellow-creatures  upon 
earth,  the  extension  of  this  power  of  giving  and 
receiving  the  benefits  of  an  affectionate  attach- 
ment, beyond  the  fleeting  and  uncertain  existence 
of  this  life,  must  be  no  ordinary  acquisition  to  the 
feeling  heart  of  conjugal  or  parental  love.  If  holy 
friendship  be  an  emanation  from  Heaven,  that 
doctrine,  surely,  is  worthy  of  the  same  origin, 
which  "  enables  a  man  to  stretch  his  arm  beyond 
the  grave,  and  embrace  his  friend,  in  his  progress 
through  eternity." 

No,  instead  of  leading  to  despondency,  or  produc- 
ing more  than  a  salutary  dread,  it  is  a  doctrine  the 
most  consoling.   Is  it  not  consoling  to  reflect,  that. 
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tibottgh  we  pass  imperfect  through  the  trials  and 
tribulationa  of  the  world,  the  divine  mercy  and 
goodness  will  still  permit  us  to  satisfy  in  another 
fife,  for  our  deficiencies  in  this  ?  At  the  same  time  it 
tempts  us  not  to  presume,  for  in  no  way  do  we 
hold  the  pains  of  purgatory  to  be  a  substitute  for 
the  torments  of  hell.  They  are  of  quite  an  oppo» 
site  nature :  the  pains  of  Purgatory  cleanse  us  from 
our  smaller  ofibnces ;  the  flames  of  hell  feed  for 
ever  upon  our  greater  and  more  heinous  sins.  We 
an  ofiend  in  many  things,  and  if  we  say  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us/'^  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  purgatory,  for 
nothing  defiled  can  enter  heaven  /'^  and  hence  also, 
an  end  of  that  presumption,  which  would  teach  us 
to  believe  that  we  stand  like  angels  pure  in  the 
sight  of  God,  holy,  without  spot  or  blemish.  We 
must  hope  that  we  do  not  deserve  to  he  cut  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire  /*^  but  may  we,  therefore, 
deem  ourselves  worthy  to  enter  immediately  upon 
our  eternal  weight  of  glory  ?^'^  We  must  hope, 
that  we  are  not  to  suffer  eternal  punishment  in 
destruction;^*^  but,  without  further  purgation,  do 
we  merit  to  see  the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  par- 
take  of  the  glory  of  his  power  f^  If  he  is  not 
to  be  condemned  by  the  wrath  of  God  to  that 


^'^  St.  John,  i.  8.  ^'^^  Rev,  xxi.  4,  6, 8.  ^^^  St.  Matt.  iii.  10 
<'*^  2  Cor.  xiv.  17.    ^^^  2  Thess.  i.  0.    ^'^  Ibid.  i.  9. 
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place  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  smoke  of 
his  torments  shall  ascend  for  ever  and  ever  ;^^^ 
yet  who  shall  be  warranted  in  saying,  he  is  that 
wise  and  faithful  servant,  whom  the  Lord  shall 
forthwith  appoint  over  all  his  goods  ?  ^'^  Should 
reasoning  by  analogy,  and  the  authority  and  evi- 
dence of  tradition,  not  prove  sufficient  to  convince 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  middle  state  of  suffering, 
the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  are  decisive  on 
the  point,  where  it  is  related,  that  Juda^  the  va- 
liant commander,  sent  twelve  thousand  drachmas 
of  silver  to  Jerusalem, for  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for 
the  sins  of  the  dead ;  for  that  it  was  a  holy  and 
wholesome  thought  tg  pray  for  the  dead,  that 
they  might  be  loosed  from  their  sins  /*^  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  this  purgation  from  our  lesser 
offences  after  death  is  clearly  described,  where  it 
is  said ;  If  any  man's  work  burn,  he  shall  stiiffer 
loss ;  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by 
fireS'^  (1  Cor,  iii.  15.) 

^^^  ApOCTLlY.  10.  11. 

^^^  St  Matt.  xxiv.  45, 47.     ^^^  2  Machab.  xii.  43,44,45,46. 

a  J  «  For  Christ,  who  had  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  (that  he  might  bring  us  to  God)  being  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  spirit,  also  went 
and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison :  which,  sometime, 
were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing.^' 
(1  Pet  iii.  18, 10,  20.) 
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In  ihe  Sixth  place, — ^I  cannot  conform  to  Pto- 
teatantism,  because  it  is  a  religion  only  for  the 


**  From  this  text,  it  appears,  that  at  the  time  of  our 
SaTionr's  death,  there  were  some  souls  in  a  state  of  suffering 
[in  prisofi\  in  the  other  world,  on  account  of  lesser  sins, 
not  deserving  of  damnation ;  for,  certainly,  our  Saviour 
would  not  have  gone  and  preached  to  them^  had  they  not 
been  capable  of  salvation.  These  souls,  therefore,  were 
not  in  heaven,  where  all  preaching  is  needless,  nor  in 
hell,  where  all  preaching  is  unprofitable;  but  in  tikf 
middle  state  of  offering  bouU^  which  is  the  purgaiory 
maintained  by  Roman  Catholics/' — See  The  Protestanfs 
Trial  by  the  written  Word,  p.  76. 

Many  Protestant  divines  have  believed  and  advocated 
(he  Catholic  doctrines  on  these  points ;  amongst  others. 
Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Taylor,  from  whom  I  cite  the  two 
following  passages :  ^'  Let  not  the  old  practice  of  praying 
and  making  oblations  for  the  dead,  received  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  the  whole  Church,  almost  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  be  any  longer  rejected  by  Pro- 
testants, as  unlawful,  or  vain.  Let  us  respect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  primitive  Church,  observing  in  public  this 
rite  as  lawful,  profitable,  and  approved  by  the  Church 
universal,  which  has  ever  believed  this  practice  not  only 
lawful,  but  profitable  to  the  faithful  departed." — (Bishop 
Forbes's  Discourse  on  Purgatory.)  "  Nay,'*  says  Dr.  Taylor, 
*^  we  find  by  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  did 
pray,  and  make  offerings  for  the  dead.  Now,  it  is  very 
considerable,  that,  since  our  Saviour  did  reprove  all  their 
evil  doctrines,  practices  and  traditions,  and  did  argue 
concerning  the  dead,  and  the  resurrection,  yet  he  spoke  no 
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learned  and  the  rich,  and  to  which  the  lowly  and 
the  illiterate  cannot  in  reason  belong.  No  one, 
who  cannot  read,  can  deduce  his  creed  from  the 
only  Protestant  rule  of  faith,  the  Sacred  Writingi, 
and  thus  take  advantage  of  the  licence  of  his  Pro- 
testant principles,  the  licence  of  private  interpre- 
tation. As  a  Protestant,  he  must  either  have  no 
religious  tenets  at  all,  or  he  must  take  them 
second-hand  from  the  lips  of  his  pastor.  Now,  can 
any  one  be  so  far  removed  from  the  dictates  of 
common  prudence  or  common  sense,  as  to  adopt 
implicitly  without  hesitation  or  doubt,  and  as  the 
fistith  on  which  he  is  to  rest  his  hopes  of  salvation, 

word  against  this  practice,  but  left  it  as  he  found  it,  which 
he,  who  came  to  declare  to  us  the  will  of  his  Father, 
would  not  have  done,  had  it  not  been  innocent,  pious,  and 
fiill  of  charity.  The  practice  of  it  was  at  first  and  univer- 
sal, it  being  plain  in  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  others, 
and  is  still  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Jews." — 
Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying^  No.  II.  p.  345. 

Dr.  Montague,  bishop  of  Norwich,  also  held  similar 
opinions:  "Though  there  be  no  third  place,"  says  he, 
"  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  yet  it  would  not  follow  that 
there  is  no  such  place ;  because,  there  are  many  things 
which  are  not  expressed  in  scripture :  as  to  those  texts 
which  seem  to  restrain  the  state  of  souls  departed  to 
heaven,  or  hell,  such  are  to  be  understood  of  the  Jinal 
state,  after  the  day  of  general  judgment ;  when  there  will, 
according  to  all  sides,  remain  but  two  everlasting  states, 
VIZ,  heaven  and  hell. — {Appar,  p.  135.) 
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« 

the  opinions  of  a  man^  who  acknowledges  no 
authority  to  guide  him  but  his  own  judgment; 
whose  creed  is  neither  watched  nor  regukted  hj 
Bnj  superior  power  */^^  and  who  has  no  more  than 
a  common  right  with  himself  to  interpret  the  doc* 
trines  of  Scripture  ?  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
own  pastor,  he  goes  to  another,  and  is  puzzled  with 
the  difiference  of  his  doctrine :  he  sees  a  champion 
lor  methodism  in  one  pulpit,  and  an  orthodox 
member  of  the  church  of  England  in  another ;  he 
becomes  perplexed ;  he  has  no  means  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  his  diflSculties; — ^he  goes  to  the 
meeting-house,  where  he  finds  either  an  ^ithusiast, 
or  a  knave,  crafty  enough  to  make  merchandise  qf 
him^^  by  the  apparent  vehemence  of  his  zeal ;  or^ 


^^^  "  In  the  body  of  our  cleiyy,  we  have  Arminian, 
Calvinian,  Unitarian,  Arian,  Socinian,  Sabellian,  Trinita- 
rian, and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  sorts  of  clergy* 
men  ;  some  starving^  in  a  curacy ;  and  others  fattening, 
in  a  bishopric.  We  have  methodistical  clergymen ;  and 
clergymen  with  no  method  at  all.  All  these  classes  of 
clergymen  are  retained  in  the  Church,  live  upon  her  reve- 
nues, and  are  protected  by  her  laws.'* — (Nightingale  J 

^'^  2  St  Peter,  ii.  1-3.  But  there  were  also  faUe  pro- 
phets  among  the  people^  even  as  there  shaU  be  among  you, 
fying  teachers^  who  shall  bring  in  sects  of  perdition^  and 
deny  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  bringing  upon  themselves 
swift  destruction. — And  through  copiousness  shaU  they^ 
hurith  feignd  words ,  make  merchandise  of  you ;  whose  judg- 
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confounded  by  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  hears,  he  becomes  an  unbeliever ; 
and,  probably,  in  the  end,  degenerates  into  a  pest 
to  society.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  He 
sees  nothing  to  command  his  confidence,  imd 
without  confidence  he  can  have  no  fixed  and  stead- 
tast  faith,  and  must  needs  walk  in  darkness,  and 
know  not  whither  he  goethS''^ 


ment  now  of  a  long  time  Ungereth  noty  and  there  perdition 
sltmibereth  not. 

^'^^  St.  John,  xii.  35. 
The  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  loud 
in  their  invectiyes  against  the  sectarians :  they  picture 
them  as  ^^  a  set  of  low,  ifi^orant,  self-sufficient  enthusiasts, 
industriously  pushing  themselves  into  every  parish; 
creeping  into  houses,  and  leading  captive  those  silly 
persons,  who  are  weak  enough  to  be  led  by  them  ;"  they 
paint  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  schism  in  all  their 
horrors ;  they  ask  these  men  from  whence  they  come ; 
they  call  upon  them  to  show  by  what  authority  they  have 
intruded  themselves  amongst  the  pastors  of  Christ ;  from 
what  power  they  have  received  their  commission  to  preach, 
and  wfio  has  sent  them  upon  their  ministry.  While  the 
sectarian,  smarting  under  these  taunts,  very  justly  turns 
upon  the  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  puts 
the  very  same  questions  to  him.  He  says,  "  If  toe  are 
schismatics,  you  are  the  same,  for  you  were  the  first  to 
set  us  the  example  of  separation.  If  toe  eiT  in  preaching 
the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  and  the  right  of  choos- 
ing for  ourselves,  it  was  from  you  that  we  learnt  that 
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It  is  far  different  with  the  Catholic :  to  him  in- 
deed the  ways  of  God  are  so  straight  that  even 

principle.     If  you  have    any    right  to    ask    us    from 
whence  we  come,  we  have  a  right  to  try  you  by  the 
same  rule ;  we  perceive  a  long  interruption  in  the  chain 
which  you  would  fain  represent  as  connecting  you  with 
the  parent  Church;    we  know  that  having  withdrawn 
from  her  obedience,  that  Church  has  long  since  disowned 
you  as  her  children ;  we  know  that  she  is  continually 
putting  the  same  questions  to  you,  which  you,  in  imita- 
tion of  her,  are  now  putting  to  us ;   she  has  all  along 
defied  and  provoked  you  to  produce  your  credentials,  to 
prove  your  mission,  and  to  satisfy  the  world  that  while 
you  are  separatists,  you  arc  not  schismatics — that  while 
you  are  rebels  against  the  authority  of  others,  you  have 
a  right  to  re-establish  that  authority  in  your  own  persons, 
and  to  shew  cause  why  no  law,  no  argument,  no  reason 
should  have  power  over  you^  at  the  same  time  that  you 
upbraid  others  for  claiming  the  same  licence  with  your- 
selves."     No,  all  are  schismatics  who  are  separatists ; 
all  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  schism,  who  have  made  a 
division  in  the  church,  who  have  withdrawn  from  her 
communion,   and  have  established  another  government 
for  themselves:  they  only  differ  in  the  degree  of  guilt, 
according  to  the  greater  folly  and  impiety  of  the  doctrines 
in  whose  favour  they  make  the  separation.    Till  a  wi- 
thered and  lopt-off  branch  be  one  with  the  parent-tree, 
till  separation  be  tantamount  to  union,  and  discord  be 
the  name  for  harmony — the  Church  of  England  has  no 
more  claim  to  be  acquitted  of  the  guilt  of  schism,  than 
have  any  of  the  immense  diversity  of  sects  which  have 
separated  from  her,  and  which  ahe  condemns  for  such 
separation. 
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fooU  shall  not  err  therein  /"^  the  most  lowly,  the 
most  illiterate,  and  the  most  busily  employed,  may 
be  as  firm  and  sincere  in  their  £Eiith  as  those  who 
have  both  ability  to  read,  leisure  to  discuss,  and 
capacity  to  understand.  They  willingly  take  the 
preacher's  word  for  the  doctrine  which  he  incul- 
cates, because  they  have  confidence  in  its  ortho- 
doxy. They  know  that  if  it  were  unsound,  he 
would  be  immediately  displaced;  he  is  the  au- 
thorized organ  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  as  such 
they  bow  submission  to  him.  They  know  him  to 
be  a  pastor  who  has  "  entered  in  at  the  door  of  the 
sheepfold;"  and  they  follow  him  because  *^they 
know  his  voice."^"^  Were  they  addressed  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  they  would  not  believe  him  with  a 
firmer  faith.^*^  A  man  must  be  a  controvertist  to 
be  a  Protestant ;  he  has  only  to  be  a  humble  dis- 

^"•^^  Imi.  XXXV.  8.  ^""^  St.  John,  x.  1,  4. 

^'^  St.  Paul  says,  "  Faith  comes  by  hearing;^''  and  it  was 
the  custom  during  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  to  con- 
vey all  religious  instruction  vivd  voce.  It  was  many  cen- 
turies before  any  written  catechism  was  adopted;  and 
generally  speaking,  the  scriptures  were  read  and  explained 
publicly,  and  not  privately.  The  people  knew /row  wham 
they  learnt  their  doctrines^  and  who  had  sent  them  their 
pastors  :  and  so  far  were  they  from  adoptingthe  licence  of 
private  interpretation,  or  listening  to  unauthorized  teach- 
ers, that  if  any  did  so,  they  were  immediately  rejected  from 
the  society  of  the  true  followers  of  the  gospel. 
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ciple  of  Christ  to  be  a  Catholic :  and  when  once  a 
CathoUc,  he  is  fixed  in  unfailing  security ; "  The  true 
religion  is  built  upon  a  rock  ;  the  rest  are  tossed 
upon  the  waves  of  time."^'^ 

Lastly: — I  cannot  conform  to  Protestantism^ 
because,  when  I  reflect  how  necessary,  even  in 
health  and  prosperity,  are  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion, of  the  religion  of  the  God  of  all  comfort  ;^^^ 
I  cannot  but  experience  a  melancholy  dread  of 
being  bereft  of  its  cheering  influence  when  op- 
pressed by  trouble,  or  languishing  on  the  bed  of 
sickness,  or  of  death.  Come  to  me  all  you  that 
labour  and  are  burthened,  and  I  will  refresh 
yau/'-^  is  an  invitation  of  the  kind  and  benevolent 
Jesus,  the  most  applicable  to  the  professors  of 
that  religion  which  abounds  most  in  consolation ; 
which  affords  us  a  more  intimate  intercourse  with 
our  spiritual  pastors,  and  more  copious  means  of 
applying  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer  to  our  souls. 
If  our  conscience  be  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  sin, 
m  the  sorrow  of  our  hearts  we  apply  to  our  pastors, 
and  find  a  remedy  for  our  troubles  in  sacramental 
confession/'^    There  the  fever  of  the  soul  is  as- 


^''^  Ixn-d  Bacon,  ^^^^  2  C&r.  i.  3. 

^'^  St.  Matt  xi.  28. 
^'^  For  a  very  full  and  able  Dissertation  on  Confession, 
in  which  its  divine  origin  is  clearly  and  indisputably  de- 
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suaged^  the  pangs  of  remorse  are  quieted^  and 
iniquity  is  washed  away;  because  by  an  act  of 
obedience — of  humiliation — of  true  repentance  for 
her  transgressions — joined  with  a  sincere  purpose 
of  amendment  for  the  future,  she  is  reconcfled 
with  her  Creator.  The  confession  of  our  sins  may 
be  repulsive  in  theory,  but  it  is  most  consoling  in 
practice.  It  is  also  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
this  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that,  however 
benign  its  influence  and  soothing  its  effects,  it 
is  yet  so  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  man,  and 
so  opposite  to  our  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  been  of  human  institution.  If,  again,  our 
troubles  arise,  not  from  the  pressure  of  any  par- 
ticular criminality  on  the  conscience,'  but  from 
some  of  the  melancholy  list  of  misfortunes  inci- 
dental to  mankind,  we  still  have  recourse  to  our 
pastors.  We  are  healed  of  our  lesser  offences  and 
imperfections,  by  the  sacrament  of  penance ;  we 
receive  comfort  from  the  advice  of  our  spiritual 

duced  from  Scripture,  and  where  it  is  shewn  to  have  been 
universally  .practised  amongst  Christians  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  to  have  been  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly ever  since ;  see  that  incomparable  work,  An 
Amicable  Discii^doriy  in  which  the  reader  will  also  find  the 
most  ample  and  satisfactoiy  information  upon  every  point 
controverted  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome. 
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lirector,  and  having  thus  proved  oursehes,^'^  we 
ncnture  to  the  great  sacrament  of  grace,  the  cam- 
■ppmcMi  af  the  body  and  the  blood  qf  ChrutS''^ 
)oe8  Protestantism  provide  us  with  such  a  refuge 
n  our  necessities,  such  manifold  sources  of  conso- 
ation  in  our  troubles  ? 

But  it  is  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  of  death, 
bat  the  superior  comforts  of  our  religion  are  the 
DDBt  striking.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  the 
^testant  clergyman  is  but  seldom  found  by  the 
mich  of  the  dying  Christian :  he  is  but  rarely 
lent  for,  and  seldom  comes  ;  and  if  he  does  make 
us  appearance,  it  is  only  to  hurry  over  a  few  pray* 
n,  and  escape  from  the  distressing  scene.  In 
ases  of  fever  and  contagion,  the  clergy  will  not 
ttend,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  their  families, 
hey  cannot.^'^  But  where  is  the  Catholic,  however 
KX>r  and  forlorn,  dying  within  reach  of  a  clergy- 
nan  of  his  own  communion,  who  does  not  receive 
Kith  the  benefits  and  the  consolations  of  his  reli- 
pon  ?  Where  is  the  pastor  who  shrinks  from  the 
unctions  of  his  ministry,  from  fear  of  taking  the 
Ikease  with  which  his  penitent  is  afflicted,  and  of 
^ying  the  forfeit  of  his  life  in  the  cause  of  cha- 

^'^  1  Cor.  XI.  2.  ^«>'  1  Car.  tl.  16. 

^'^  This  single  circumstance  pleads  more  eloquently  for 
Ae  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  than  a  whole  Tolume  upon  the 
subject  could  possibly  do. 
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rity  ?    Where  is  the  cabm  so  wretched  that  does 
not  find  him  a  ready  inmate — ^the  being  so  desti- 
tute^  to  whom  he  is  not  a  willing  and  a  fidthfid 
friend — ^the  malady  so  loathsome  or  infectious,  u 
to  drive  the  messenger  of  the  God  of  all  contort 
from  the  performance  of  his  duty  ?    It  is  not  from 
one  solitary  visit  that  the  penitent  sinner,  or  the 
just  man,  derives  his  consolation,  (for  even  the  jast 
man  requires  consolation  when  the  terrors  of  death 
are  upon  him,)  but  from  a  series  of  unremittiiig 
attentions  during  the  whole  course  of  his  disorder. 
Nor  is  it  by  mere  exhortation  and  prayer  that 
the  contrition  of  the  dying  man  is  excited,  his  con- 
science calmed,  and  his  hopes  elated ;  but  by  the 
seasonable  administration  of  the  Sacraments  of 
Penance,  the  Eucharist,  and  Extreme  Unction.   Is 
any  man  sick  among  you  9     Let  him  bring  in  the 
priests  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick 
man  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  \f 
he  be  in  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.    Confess 
therefore  your  sins  one  to  another!'^    The  Pro- 
testant Liturgy  formerly  contained  these  injunc- 
tions equally  with  the  Catholic  -Z*^  but  they  have 

^^^  St  James,  v.  15, 16. 
^'^  If  in  this  discussion  I  have  asserted  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  Establishment,  which  is  not  founded  in  fact. 
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kmg  since  expunged  this  doctrine,  or  at  least 
suspended  the  practice  of  it,  and  have  defrauded 
their  people  of  that  spiritual  assistance  which  the 
soul  of  a  Christian,  upon  the  verge  of  judgment 
and  eternity,  so  strongly  and  so  feelingly  demands 
from  the  ministers  of  religion. 


Here  ended  the  Reasons,  in  the  first  edition. 
But  finding  the  most  extraordinary  prejudices 
exist  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  against  the  doc- 
trine of  Catholics,  on  account  of  the  use  of  a  dead 
language  in  parts  of  the  Church  service,  and  from 
confining  the  sacramental  cup  to  the  priesthood 
only  ;  —  prejudices  which  are  to  be  attributed,  I 
suppose,  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  condemn  these  practices  as  repugnant  to 
the  word  of  God ; —  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
explanatory  of  these  points. 

"  That  the  Apostles,"  says  Mr.  Berington, ''  and 
the  first  founders  of  the  Christian  faith  preached 
the  Gospel,  and  celebrated  the  holy  mysteries,  in 
the  language  of  the  several  people  whom  they 
converted,  seems  to  be  a  point  generally  admitted. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  corrected:  I  have  relied  upon  the 
best  information  that  came  within  my  reach,  and  any 
misapprehension  into  which  I  may  have  fallen,  wiU,  I 
hope,  be  admitted  as  an  unintentional  error. 
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The  languages  at  that  time  most 
were  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac,  in  which,  conse^ 
quently,  the  Liturgies,  or  the  forms  of  puhHc 
prayer,  would  be  principally  compiled ;  while  the 
Armenians,  Copts  or  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and 
other  less  distinguished  people,  enjoyed  also  their 
particular  Liturgies.  But  when,  in  process  of  timei 
from  various  causes,  changes  took  place,  and  new 
tongues  were  spoken,  the  old  still  retained  the 
place  of  honour,  and  the  Church,  ever  tenacious  of 
antiquity,  judged  it  proper  not  to  depart  from  the 
forms  which  she  had  received.  The  deposite  of 
her  faith  was  intimately  interwoven  with  the  pri- 
mitive expressions  of  her  Liturgies.  Thus,  when 
Greek  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  the  many  nations 
that  formerly  constituted,  what  was  called,  the 
Greek  Church,  and  even,  as  now,  was  not  under- 
stood, the  language  of  the  Liturgy  remained :  as 
was,  and  is  the  case,  among  the  Syrians,  Copts, 
Armenians,  and  Ethiopians.  The  service  is  every 
where  celebrated  in  a  tongue  no  longer  intelligible 
to  the  people.  On  what  grounds  then  is  it  required 
that  the  Western  Church,  of  which  we  are  a  part, 
should  have  followed  another  rule :  particularly  as 
in  this  Church,  in  all  the  countries  within  its  pale, 
the  Latin  language,  in  early  ages,  was  every  where 
sufficiently  understood,  if  not  spoken  ?  And  when 
the  northern  nations  were  reclaimed  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  the  established  rule  was  not  altered  for 
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dus  additional  reason,  that  the  use  of  the  same 
tongue  in  the  service  might  help  to  unite  them 
oiore  closely  to  the  Old  Church,  and  tend,  in  some 
degree,  by  this  approximation,  to  soften  and  civilise 
fheir  manners. 

'^  The  general  accord,  among  all  nations  profess- 
ing the  Catholic  faith,  not  to  admit  any  change  in 
the  language  of  their  Liturgies, — though,  in  many 
other  respects,  they  were  much  divided,  —  is  a 
curious  and  important  fact.  And  it  must  have 
rested  on  some  general  motives,  equally  obvious  to 
all.  They  saw — what  the  experience  of  the  day 
confirmed — that  modem  languages  were  liable  to 
change ;  while  those  that  had  ceased  to  be  spoken 
— ^from  this  very  circumstance,  and  because,  from 
the  valuable  works  written  in  them,  they  were 
cultivated  by  the  learned  —  were  become  perma- 
nently stable.  They  saw,  that  the  majesty  and 
decorum  of  religious  worship  would  be  best  main- 
tained, when  no  vulgar  phraseology  debased  its 
expression ;  that  the  use  of  the  same  language 
which  a  Chrysostom  spoke  at  Constantinople,  and 
a  Jerome  at  Rome,  would  unite,  in  a  suitable  recol- 
lection, modern  with  ancient  times  ;  and  that  the 
mere  fact  of  the  identity  of  language  would  be  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  They  saw,  that  as  this  faith  was  every 
where  one,  so  should  there  be,  as  far  as  possible, 

2  b 
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one  common  language,  whereby  the  membos  pro- 
fessing  it  might  communicate  with  one  another, 
and  with  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  whether  in 
council,  or  in  any  other  form  of  intercourse.  And 
they  saw,  that  though  some  inconvenience  would 
arise  to  the  people,  from  their  inability  to  compre- 
hend the  words  of  the  Liturgy,  this  inconvenienoe 
would  be  greatly  alleyiated,  if  not  almost  entirdiy 
removed,  should  all  instruction,  in  sermons  and 
catechism,  be  delivered  to  them  in  their  owd 
tongue ;  all  parts  of  the  service  be  constantly  ex- 
pounded ;  and  not  a  shade  of  darkness  be  permitted 
to  remain.  If,  with  all  this  caution,  ignorance 
should  still  be  found — as  it  will  be  found  in  many 
—every  ingenuous  mind  woidd  ascribe  it  to  the 
usual  causes  of  ignorance,  and  not  to  any  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongues. 

''  It  is  certainly  gratifjring,  and  highly  profitable, 
from  this  uniformity  of  language,  when  a  Catholic 
travels  into  distant  countries,  that  he  should  every 
where  find  a  service  celebrated,  to  the  language 
and  ceremonies  of  which  his  ears  and  eyes  had 
always  been  habituated.  He  can  join  in  it ;  and 
though  removed,  perhaps  a  thousand  miles,  from 
home,  the  moment  he  enters  a  Church,  in  the 
principal  offices  of  religion  he  ceases  to  be  a 
stranger.  The  Western  Church  has  been  particu- 
larly attentive  that  her  people  might  not  suffer 
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from  this  concealment  of  her  mysteries ;  and  the 
Comicil  of  Trent  thus  ordains :  '  Though  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  contains  ^reat  instruction  for  the 
fiuthftil,  the  Fath^  judge^it  should  be  every 
where  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Each 
Churchy  therefore,  will  retain  its  ancient  and  ap- 
poroved  rites.  But  that  the  sheep  of  Christ  may 
not  hunger  for  want  of  food,  and  that  little  ones 
may  not  ask  for  bread,  and  there  be  no  one  to 
break  it  to  them,  the  holy  synod  orders  all  pastors 
and  them  that  have  the  cure  of  souls,  frequently, 
and  especially  on  Sundays  and  feasts,  to  expound 
some  portion  of  what  is  read,  and  some  mystery 
of  the  holy  Sacrifice.' — {Sess.  xxii.  c.  viii.  p.  194.) 
Beside  this,  and  the  other  instructions  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  Church  service 
is  translated  into  the  language  of  each  country, 
and,  together  with  a  variety  of  prayers  for  all 
occasions  and  all  states  of  life,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  people. 

'^  Thus  is  our  Western  Church  one  in  faith  and 
one  in  language,  united  in  the  same  bond  of  com- 
munion, with  all  the  faithful  of  modem  and  of 
ancient  times.",^*^ — (Faith  of  Catholics,  pp.  404- 
406.) 

^^^  It  is  remarkable  that,  under  the  Old  law,  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  service  of  the 
Temple  was  continued  in  Hebrew,  which  was  then  become 
almost  a  dead  lanpriiaf^e,  the  people  generally  only  speaking 

^  b  2 
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On  Communion  mider  one  kind,  I  shall  ako 
extract  the  evidence  and  ohservations  of  the  same 
learned  writer.  ''  The  above  doctrine  ^that  Christ 
is  whole  under  each  species]]  having  at  all  times 
been  professed  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  intro- 
duction of  lay-communion  in  one  kind  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  and  seems  not  liable  to  any  serious  ob- 
jection. It  is  admitted  that,  from  the  earliest  time, 
down  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  faithful  of  both 
sexes,  laity  as  well  as  olergy,  when  they  assisted 
at  the  public  and  solemn  celebration  of  the  Chris- 
tian service,  and  were  admitted  to  Communion, 
generally  received  under  both  kinds.  But,  during 
the  same  period,  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
any  positive  ecclesiastical  precept  so  to  do :  for  we 
often  read  that  the  Communion  was  given  to  in- 
fants sometimes  under  one  kind,  sometimes  under 
another: — in  times  of  persecution,  or  under  difficul- 
ties, or  when  long  journeys  were  undertaken,  the 
consecrated  bread  was  permitted  to  be  carried 
away ;  the  same  was  taken  to  the  sick,  and  where 
there  was  a  repugnance  to  the  taste  of  wine,  the 
bread  also  was  alone  given.  It  may  then,  it  seems, 
be  said,  that,  unless  on  public  and  solemn  occar 
sions,  the  faithful,  in  the  times  of  which  we  are 

and  understanding  Chaldaic :  and  so  it  was,  in  a  still  more 
decided  manner,  during  the  mission  of  Christ,  who,  though 
he  frequently  assisted  in  the  Temple,  was  never  known,  in 
anj  way,  to  have  condemned  the  practice. 
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speaking,  communicated  under  one  kind  alone; 
while  the  priesthood^  to  whom  the  command  of 
Christ — Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,  (Luke, 
xxii.) — ^we  believe,  solely  applies,  and  when  em- 
ployed in  the  duty  of  their  sacred  function,  received 
under  both.  The  completion  of  the  mysterious 
institution  demanded  this. 

"  But  many  abuses  and  accidents,  through  care- 
lessness and  incaution,  happening  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  consecrated  wme;  and  the  use  of  bread 
alone,  on  so  many  occasions,  being  permitted ;  and 
the  belief  that  Christ  was  wholly  present  under 
each  species,  authorising  the  practice ;  the  primi- 
tive rite  gradually  subsided,  and  Communion  in 
one  kind  very  generally  prevailed.  The  rulers  of 
the  Church,  meanwhile,  promoted  rather  than  ob- 
structed the  change.  And  so  things  continued ; — 
no  ecclesiastical  law  intervening,  till  the  followers 
of  John  Huss,in  Bohemia,  tumultuously  contending 
that  the  use  of  the  cup  was  absolutely  necessary, 
the  Council  of  Constance,  which  opened  in  1414, 
finally  decreed  that,  '  As  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  wholly  contained  under  each  species, 
the  custom,  introduced  on  rational  grounds,  and 
long  observed  in  the  Church,  of  communicating  in 
one  kind,  should  be  received  as  a  law,  which  no 
one  without  the  authority  of  the  Church,  might 
reject  or  alter.'  —  (Sess.  xiii.  Cone.  Gen.  T.  xii. 
p.  100.)-^o  just  is  the  observation  that,  as  circum- 
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stances  and  the  manners  of  men  change — where 
change^  under  due  authority,  as  in  discipline,  may 
be  permitted — practices,  once  good  and  laudable, 
should  change  with  them. 

^'  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  ancient  practice  of 
receiving  in  both  kinds  has  been  retained,  unless  in 
such  circumstances,  or  under  such  impediments  as 
I  have  mentioned ;  which,  among  the  Latins,  al- 
lowed a  departure  from  the  established  rite.  But 
what  is  peculiar  among  the  modem  Greeks  is,  that 
they  distribute  the  sacred  bread,  not  separately, 
but  dipped  in  the  wine,  and  placed  in  a  spoon. 
From  its  being  allowed  by  them,  that  the  bread, 
unless  at  the  times  principally  of  solemn  Commu- 
nion, may  be  given  separately,  it  is  plain,  if  any 
proof  were  wanted,  that  their  belief  of  the  real 
presence  of  the  whole  Christ  under  each  species,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Western  Church.  And 
another  proof  of  the  same  is,  that  neither  at  the 
time  of  the  schism  in  the  ninth  century,  when  minds 
were  most  exasperated,  nor  since,  has  it  been  made 
a  subject  of  complaint  against  the  Latins,  that,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  they  had  de- 
parted from  the  precept  of  Christ,  or  violated  any 
established  rule  of  general  discipline.  Some  of 
their  charges  against  us  were  sufficiently  frivolous; 
and  as,  among  these,  one  was  that  we  celebrated 
the  Eucharist  in  unleavened  bread,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  their  Church;  they,  certainly,  could 
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not  have  overlooked  the  more  important  point  of 
Communion  m  one  kind,  had  they  judged  it  repire- 
hensible :  or,  in  other  words,  had  not  their  own 
practice,  on  certain  occasions,  been  the  same,  and 
their  general  faith  the  same. 

*'  The  Council  of  Trent,  following  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  (as  pronounced  at  Constance)  and  its 
usage,  declares  and  teaches, '  That  neither  laity  nor 
nnofficiating  clergy  are  bound,  by  any  divine  com- 
mand, to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
under  both  species ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
without  a  breach  of  faith,  that  Communion  in  either 
kind  suffices  for  them.  For  though  Christ,  at  his 
last  supper,  instituted  this  venerable  Sacrament 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  and  thus  deli- 
vered it  to  his  Apostles,  yet  that  institution  and 
that  delivering  do  not  show  that  all  the  faithfid, 
by  the  command  of  Christ,  are  bound  to  receive 
both  kinds.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  collected,  from 
the  discourse  of  our  Saviour  (John,  vi.)  that  Com- 
munion in  both  kinds  was  commanded  by  him ; 
however,  according  to  the  various  interpretations 
of  the  holy  Fathers  and  other  learned  men,  that 
discourse  be  understood.  For  He  who  there  said : 
Unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  his  blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you  (54) ; 
— also  said :  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall 
live  for  ever  (52).  And  He  who  said :  He  that 
eaieth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  ever-- 
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lasting  life  (55) ;  likewise  said :  The  bread  that  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the  l\fe  qf  the  world  (52). 
He,  in  fine^  who  said :  He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinheth  my  blood,  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him  (57) ;  said,  notwithstanding  :  He  that  eateth 
this  bread,  shall  live  for  ever  (59).' — (Sess.  xxi. 
c.  1,  p.  174.) — '  Therefore  though,  in  the  early 
ages,  the  use  of  both  kinds  was  not  unfirequent, 
yet  the  practice,  in  process  of  time,  being  widely 
changed,  the  Church,  for  weighty  and  just  reasons, 
approved  the  change,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
law,  which  no  one,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  is  allowed  to  reject  or  to  alter/ — (Ibid, 
c.  n.  p.  175.) —  '  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  whole  and  entire  Christ,  and  the  true  Sacra- 
ment, are  taken  under  either  kind  ;  and  therefore, 
that  as  to  the  fruit,  they  who  thus  receive  are  de- 
prived of  no  necessary  grace.'  "''*^  —  {Ibid.  c.  iii. 
p.  nQ.y-iFaith  of  Catholics,  pp.  246-249.) 

^^^  The  proofs  that  communion  under  one  kind  was 
always  partially  admitted,  are  to  be  seen  in  Pope  Leo, 
Serm,  iv.  de  Quad.  tom.  i.  p.  217 ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ivi.  c.  44. 
p.  200  ;  the  eleventh  Council  of  Toledo,  ConcU.  tom.  vi. 
Can.  11 ;  St.  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  133;  St.  Augustine, 
Epist.  98,  olim  23 ;  Paulinas,  Vit  Sti.  Ambrosiiy  No.  47 ; 
Tertullian  ctd  Uxor.  Ub.  xi.  c.  5.  p.  169. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  Church  of  England  also 
held  that  the  sacrament  might  be  folly  and  lawfully  ad- 
ministered under  one  kind  only.  It  was  then  enacted, 
*^  That  the  most  blessed  sacrament  be  hereafter  commonly 
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Though  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  is  not  touched 
upon  in  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Church 

deliveied,and  ministered  unto  the  people  under  both  kinds, 
that  is  to  say,  of  bread  and  wine,  except  necessity  otherwise 
required    And  this  statute  was  re-enacted  by  Elizabeth. 

Luther,  though  at  different  times  he  took  each  side  of 
the  question,  on  one  occasion  says  :  ^^  They  sin  not  against 
Christ  who  use  one  kind  only,  seeing  Christ  has  not  com- 
manded us  to  use  both.  Though  it  were  an  excellent 
thing  to  use  both  kinds  in  the  sacrament,  and  Christ  has 
oommanded  nothing  in  this  as  necessary;  yet  it  were 
better  to  follow  peace  and  unity,  than  to  contest  about 
kinda.^'  {Lib.  de  Capt.  BabyL  c.  de  Euch,  Epist,  ad  Bohe* 
moSf)  &c. — See  Dr.  Lingard's  Tracts. 

A  similar  decision  was  delivered  in  1707,  by  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity  in  the  famous  Lutheran  University  of  Helm- 
stadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  in  answer  to  questions 
propounded  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  of 
Wolfenbuttle  with  Charles  III.  of  Spain. — (See  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  Mfty  ReasanSy  p.  79.) 

I  will  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  no- 
tice the  barefaced  and  abominable  falsehoods  contained 
in  almost  every  paragraph  of  Bishop  Mant's  Notes  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  beg  the  reader  to  compare 
what  has  gone  before  with  that  Prelate's  observations  upon 
the  dOth  Article,and  then  to  examine  into  the  real  evidence 
upon  the  question,  and  I  am  satisfied  he  wiU  be  convinced 
that  a  more  gross  imposition  was  never  attempted  to  be 
practised  by  the  most  interested  polemic  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  same  may  be  said  of  almost  every  argument 
and  pretended  !■■■£■£■»' of  this  false  and  calunmious 
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of  England,  yet  as  so  much  misapprehension  pre- 
in  their  regard,  I  amsureno  apology  can  be 


commentator ;  who  has  proved  himself  a  true  disciple  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  same  race,  as  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  his  character  and  conduct  with  that 
of  his  predecessors,  so  jGedthfulIy  and  candidly  depicted  by 
one  of  their  own  party,  the  celebrated  Protestant  Profiesscff 
Zanchius.  '^  I  am  indignant,"  says  he,  ^^  when  I  consider 
the  manner  in  which  most  of  us  defend  our  cause.  The 
true  state  of  the  question  we  often,  on  set  purpose,  involve 
in  darkness,  that  it  may  not  be  understood ;  we  have  the 
impudence  to  deny  things  the  most  evident:  we  aHsert 
what  is  visibly  fedse ;  the  most  impious  doctrines  we  foioe 
on  the  people  as  the  first  principles  of  faith ;  and  orthodox 
opinions  we  condemn  as  heretical ;  we  torture  the  Scrip* 
tures  till  they  agree  with  our  own  fancies ;  and  boast  of 
being  the  disciples  of  the  Fathers,  while  we  refiise  to 
follow  their  doctrine :  to  deceive,  to  calumniate,  to  abuse, 
is  our  familiar  practice ;  nor  do  we  care  for  any  thing, 
provided  we  can  defend  our  cause,  good  or  bad,  right  or 
wrong." — (Zanchius  cui  Starmium,  torn.  viii.  col.  S2SJ 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  think  that  such  are  the  writers 
to  whom  the  people  of  this  country  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  faith.  Both  are  painted  in  the  most  false 
colouring ;  the  one  is  attempted  to  be  made  agreeable  to 
Scripture  by  the  most  gross  perversions  of  the  Sacred  Text, 
and  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers,  of  those  very 
men  who  are  notoriously  known  to  hold  the  very  opposite 
opinions,  by  strained,  garbled,  and  mutilated  quotations— 
and  is  then  held  up  to  the  people  as  the  pure  faith  of  the 
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necessary  for   offering  an  explanation  of  them, 
cannot  be  more  clearly  done  than  by  citing 


primitiye  Church ;  a  Church  which  condemned  these  doc- 
triBcs  in  the  moment  of  their  birth,  and  has  never  ceased 
to  condemn  them  ever  since.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
belief  of  Catholics  is  misrepresented,  misconstrued,  tor- 
tured into  every  absurdity  and  impiety,  and  most  perti- 
naciously declared  to  be  any  thing  but  what  is  taught  or 
acknowledged  by  those,  who  alone  are  gifted  with  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  fedth. 

There  is  one  quotation  from  Scripture  given  in  a  note 
on  the  Bufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  salvatum,  by 
Bishop  M ant,  which  is  so  glaringly  falsified,  and  in  that 
state  brought  forward  to  substantiate  so  important  a 
point,  that  it  deserves  to  be  selected  for  particular  notice. 
The  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  2nd 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  verse  16.    In  the  Greek  it 

is,  YVaaa  Tpa^i^  Otdiryevtrrog  Kal  oi^eXi/ioc  irpoc  BdaoKciKlayf  vpo<Q 
tXey^oy,  irpoQ  ivaydftdtairiy,  vpog  iraihtlav  rrjv  ir  ^iKai9€n/vp*     The 

Latin  Vulgate,  which  is  equally  held  in  estimation  for  its 
accuracy  by  Protestants  as  by  Catholics,  gives  it  thus : — 
^Onmis  Scriptiu-a  divinitus  inspirata,  utilis  est,'  &c.  The 
Syriac  is  also  to  the  same  effect,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  word  Qediryevaroi  in  Schleusner's  Lexicon,  as  well 
as  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  The  Douay  version  is,  All 
Scripture  inspired  of  Gody  is  profitable  to  teach^  to  re- 
profje,  &c. ;  while  Bishop  Mant  has  it,  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  Gody  and  is  prqfitahle  for  doctrine^ 
&c.  The  Church  of  England  Bible  gives  the  same  trans- 
lation, but  saves  itself  in  some  trifling  measure,  by  insert- 
ing the  word  is  in  Italics,  to  show  that  it  is  an  addition  to 
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the  following  passage  from  that  admirable  work 
of  Dr.  Milner^  the  End  of  Religious  Controversy. 

the  sacred  text.  But  the  guilt  of  grossly  perverting  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  remains  precisely  the  same,  since  the 
ohject  evidently  is  to  deceive  and  to  mislead.  With  this 
intention,  this  text  has  frequently  been  quoted  by  Pro- 
testant controvertists,  not  only  to  prove  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Scriptures  themselveSi  but  also 
to  prove  their  sufficiency  as  an  independent  rule  of  fSodth. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that 
the  Scriptures  here  alluded  to,  and  which  Timothy  is  said 
to  have  knovm  from  his  childhood,  are  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  not  of  the  New,  which  were  not  then 
written.  In  respect  to  a  rule  of  faith,  it  therefore  proves 
nothing ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  it  only  establishes  the  fallacy  of  the  principle 
they  have  adopted  (that  of  proving  every  thing  from 
Scripture),  seeing  that  they  are  driven  to  incur  even  the 
guilt  of  prevarication,  in  a  vain  and  delusive  attempt  to 
maintain  their  pretensions. 

The  work  which  has  given  rise  to  these  observations, 
extraordinary  to  relate,  is  considered  as  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy  in  the  Church,  as  the  ruling  g^ide  on  contro- 
verted points,  and  the  most  successful  effort  (against  the 
errors  of  Popery.  Serving,  as  it  does,  as  a  perfect  ency- 
clopedia of  the  Christian  religion,  amongst  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is  really  frightful 
to  think  with  what  falsehood  and  impiety  it  is  fraught, 
obscuring  the  very  light  which  it  pretends  to  irradiate, 
and  charging  the  purest  doctrines  and  the  most  inmiacu- 
late  reputation,  with  the  foulest  calumny,  and  the  g^rossest 
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To  explain^  now^  in  a  clear  and  regular  manner^ 
what  an  indulgence  is;  I  suppose^  firsts  that  no 

errors.  Bat  such  has  always  been  the  character  of  the 
writers  in  defence  of  the  Reformation,  a  character  too  well 
supported  in  our  own  days  by  a  Phillpotts,  a  Faber,  a 
Townsend,  and  a  hundred  others,  all  convicted  delin- 
quents upon  every  charge  brought  against  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  by  one  who  knew 
them  so  well  as  their  own  far-famed  professor  Zanchius. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Appendix  for  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  Mr.  Faber ;  I  will  now  cite  Mr.  Town- 
send  and  Dr.  Phillpotts  before  the  public,  in  a  charge, 
which  I  take  at  hazard,  as  brought  against  them  by  an 
able  divine.  "  Not  content,"  says  Mr.  Corless,  "  with  in- 
sulting the  living,  the  vicar  of  Northallerton  seeks  to  dis- 
turb the  ashes  of  the  dead.  *  Thomas  Aquinas,'  says  Mr. 
Townsend,  ^  a  man  who  has  been  canonized,  and  who  is 
now  invocated  as  a  saint,  has  decided  that  the  image  of 
Christ  is  to  be  worshipped  with  the  Latria.'  (Review^ 
p.  59.) 

"  When  Mr.  Townsend  thinks  proper  to  give  us  St. 
Thomas's  words,  or  to  tell  us  where  to  find  them,  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  his  expressions.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  take  the  liberty  of  observing  that  I  think  I  am  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas,  as  the 
Northallerton  vicar,  and  I  never  yet  met  with  this  de- 
cision.  I  will  tell  Mr.  Townsend,  what  St.  Thomas  does 
say  on  that  subject,  and  where  he  will  find  my  quotas 
tions.  *  Idolatry,'  says  St.  Thomas,  *  is  the  greatest  of 
all  crimes.'  [Summa  2a.  Quest,  xciv.  art.  3.)  Again,  he 
observes,  *  No  worship  or  respect  is  due  to  the  material 
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erne  will  deny^  that  a  sovereign  prince,  in  diowing 
mercy  to  a  capital  convict,  may  either  gracnt  him 


image  itself,  because  it  is  not  an  intellectual  being,'  and 
from  this  he  concludes  that  any  respect  due  to  it  is  merely 
on  account  of  the  original  which  it  represents.  {Summa 
Sa.  Quest,  xxy.  art.  3.) 

^^  But  the  vicar  of  Northallerton  is  not  the  only  one  who 
still  continues  to  throw  upon  Catholicity  the  now  almost 
obsolete,  and  often  refuted,  calumny  of  idolatry.  He  has 
found  a  second  in  the  person  of  the  rector  of  Stanhope. 
Dr.  Fhillpotts,  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  has  again  been 
pleased  to  pour  upon  us  the  venom  of  his  spleen,  and  the 
vial  of  misr^resentation.  '  This  saint,  too,^.  says  Dr. 
Fhillpotts,  speaking  of  Pius  V.,  ^  is  worshipped  in  Ireland 
and  in  England ;  but  what  were  the  high  virtues,  the 
heraic  degree  of  charity,  [such,  Mr.  Butler  tells  us,  is 
requisite  in  this  case,]  which  raised  him  to  the  celestial 
glory,  and  entided  him  to  the  thankful  commemoration, 
nay,  to  the  worship  and  adoration,  of  the  subjects  of  the 
British  crown  ? '  (Dr.  Phillpotts^s  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  G. 
Canning^  p.  120.) 

'^  That  a  man  like  Dr.  Phillpotts,  who  has  so  long  been 
courting  the  smiles  of  the  public,  and  running  the  race 
of  ambition,  who  has  wooed  with  success  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  and  is  eagerly  contending  for  the  prize  of  lite- 
rary fame,  should  step  out  of  his  way  to  calumniate  his 
neighbour,  and  stoop  to  the  degrading  artifices  of  dis* 
ingenuous  misrepresentation,  does  certainly  excite  my 
surprise.  Does  Dr.  Phillpotts  believe  that  Pius  V.  ^  is 
worshipped  in  Ireland  and  England'  and  ^entided  to 
the  worship  and  adoration  of  the  subjects  of  the  British 
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a  remission  of  all  punishment^  or  may  leave  him 
subject  to  some  lighter  punishment :  of  course  he 

crown?'  If  he  does,  I  can  onlj  replj,  in  the  words  oi 
mn  eminent  writer,  that  ^  evidence  which  is  deemed  satis- 
fiEtotory  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  condemned  to  lose  its 
force  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  that  prejudice  seems 
to  have  drawn  a  magic  circle  around  it  impermeable  to  the 
rays  of  truth.^  But  Dr.  Fhillpotts  cannot,  does  not  believe 
the  accusation.  His  judgment  has  been  overshadowed 
by  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  and  he  has  been  led  into  error 
by  his  hatred  for  Popery.  Or  has  he  the  presumption  to 
suppose,  that  what  he  wiU  assert,  the  public  will  believe? 
In  the  name  of  Christianity,  of  which  he  professes  to  be  a 
minister,  I  call  upon  him  to  remove  the  stain  which  such 
a  calumny  must  otherwise  indelibly  fix  upon  his  character. 
Or,  if  his  pride  refuse  to  retract,  I  challenge  him  to  the 
contest — ^let  him  prove  his  assertion,  or  run  the  risk  of 
being  hurled  by  public  indignation  from  those  heights 
to  which  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  elevate  himself. 
When  once  a  man  delivers  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
passion,  reason  to  him  is  folly,  sense  becomes  nonsense, 
and  logic  no  better  than  legerdemain.'^ — (Corless's  Reply.) 
It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  some  portions 
of  this  work,  and  to  show  what  degree  of  confidence  is  to 
be  attached,  even  to  the  written  opinions  of  a  Protestant 
divine,  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  con- 
sistency of  these  two  able  controvertists,  both  prebendaries 
of  the  same  cathedral,  both  ministers  of  the  same  Church, 
both  pastors  of  the  same  flock.  ^^  The  powers,^'  says  Mr. 
Townsend,  "  which  were  granted  by  Christ  to  his  Apos- 
tles, WERE  NOT  GRANTED  TO    THEIR   LAWFUL  SUCCES- 
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will  allow  that  the  Almighty  may  act  in  either  of 
these  ways,  with  respect  to  sinners.  2dly.  I  equally 
suppose  that  no  person,  who  is  versed  in  the  Bihle, 
will  deny,  that  many  instances  occur  there  of  God's 
remitting  the  essential  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  eternal 
punishment  due  to  it,  and  yet  leaving  a  temporary 
punishment  to  be  endured  by  the  penitent  sinner. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  sentence  of  spiritual  death 
and  everlasting  torments,  was  remitted  to  our  first 
father,  upon  his  repentance ;  but  not  that  of  cor- 
poral death.  Thus,  also,  when  God  reversed  his 
severe  sentence  against  the  idolatrous  Israelites, 
he  added :  Nevertheless,  in  the  day  when  I  visit , 
I  will  visit  their  sin  upon  them!'^  Thus,  again, 
when  the  inspired  Nathan  said  to  the  model  of 
penitents,  David :  The  Lord  hath  put  away  thy 
sin,  he  added:  Nevertheless ,  the  child  that  is  bom 

SORS.  The  Apostles  were  able  to  read  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  their  absolution  might  properly  therefore  be  judicial.** 
—  (Reviewj  p.  32  J  "  After  his  [Christ's]  resurrection 
from  the  dead,"  says  Dr.  Phillpotts,  "  when  'all  power  had 
been  giren  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,'  he  conferred 
on  his  Apostles,  and  in  them  on  their  successors  to 
THE  END  OF  TIME,  the  power  of  absolution,  soberly  and 
soundly  understood." — [Letter  to  the  Rt,  Hon,  G.  Cannings 
p.  101.)  "But  why,"  says  Mr.  Corless,  in  his  happy  ob- 
servations upon  this  discovery,  "  why  should  I  express 
siuprise  that  error  should  err,  or  inconsistency  be  incon- 
sistent ? " 

^''^  E:vod.  xxxii.  34. 
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Vfkee  9han  dief^^  Finally,  when  David's  A^rt 
Wg^him,  €^er  he  had  numbered  the  people^  the 
fd^  in  pardoning  him,  offered  him  by  his  prophet, 
%  the  choice  of  three  temporal  punishments, 
i^'ikmine,  and  pestilence/''^'  3dly.  The  Catholic 
idtfh  teaches,  that  the  same  is  still  the  common 
d^  of  God's  mercy  and  wisdom,  in  the  forgive- 
Irof  sins  committed  after  baptism;  since  she 
'formally  condemned  the  proposition,  that 
GIry  penitent  sinner,  who,  after  the  grace  of 
^&»ition,  obtains  the  remission  of  his  guilty 
t%f  eternal  punishment,  obtains  also  the  remis- 
\  of  all  temporal  punishment/ ^'^  The  essential 
It  and  eternal  punishment  of  sin,  she  declares, 
ofnly  be  expiated  by  the  precious  merits  of  our 
leemer,  Jesus  Christ ;  but  a  certain  temporal 
ubdiment,  God  reserves  for  the  penitent  himself 
mdure,  '  lest  the  easiness  of  his  pardon  should 
Ice  him  careless  about  falling  back  into  sin/'^'^ 
dee,  satisfaction  for  this  temporal  punishment 
been  instituted  by  Christ,  as  a  part  of  the  sa- 
tnent  of  penance ;  and  hence,  *  a  Christian  life,'  as 
Council  has  said  above, '  ought  to  be  a  peniten- 
life/  This  council  at  the  same  time  declares, 
t  this  very  satisfaction  for  temporal  punish- 

^  2  KingSy  alias  Sam.  xii.  14.  ^""^  Ibid.  xxiv. 

'  Cane.  7Wc/.  Sess,  vi.  can,  30. 
^  Se$8.  vi.  cap.  7ycap.  14. — &*?.  xiv.  cap.  8. 
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ment,  is  only  efficacious  through  Jesus  CkristS''^ 
Nevertheless,  as  the  promise  of  Christ  to  the 
apostles,  to  St.  Peter  in  particular,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  is  unlimited ;  whatsobvbe 
you  shall  loose  upon  earth,  shall  be  loosed  also  m 
heaven/'^  hence  the  Church  believes  and  teaches, 
that  her  jiuisdiction  extends  to  this  very  satisfius 
tion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remit  it  wholly  or  partially 
in  certain  circumstances,  by  what  is  called  an 
indulgence/'^  St,  Paul  exercised  this  power  in 
behalf  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  on  his  conver* 
sion,  and  at  the  prayers  of  the  faithful;  ^'-^  and  the 
Church  has  claimed  and  exercised  the  same  power, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  down  to  the 
present.  Still  this  power,  like  that  of  absolution, 
is  not  arbitrary  ;  there  must  be  a  just  cause  for 
the  exercise  of  it ;  namely,  the  greater  good  of  the 
penitent,  or  of  the  faithful,  or  of  Christendom  in 
general :  and  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion, 
between  the  punishment  remitted  and  the  good 
work  performed.^*''  Hence,  no  one  can  ever  be 
sure  that  he  has  gained  the  entire  benefit  of  an 
indulgence,  though  he  has  performed  all  the  con- 
ditions appointed  for  this  end/'^  and  hence,  of 


^*^  Sess.  Ti.  cap.  7,  cap.  14. — Sess.  xiv.  cap.  8. 

^'^  St  Matt,  xviii.  18.  xvi.  19. 

^^^  Trid.  Sess.  xxv.  de  Indulg.  ^'^  2  Cor.  v.  ii.  10. 

^'^  Bellarm.  Ub.  i.  de  Indulg.  c.  12.  ^^^  Ibid. 
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BOWM^  theputom  of  the  Clmrdi  will  baye  to  in* 
f0m  for  it»  if  they  take  upon  thenuielyes  to  graat 
ipdii^eiioes  for  unworthy  or  insufficient  purposee* 
Lastly,  it  is  the  recdved  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
Ihttt  an  indulgence,  when  truly  gained,  is  not  barely 
l^jdaaontion  of  the  canonical  penance  enjoined  by 
te  Church,  but  also  an  actual  remission  by  God 
limself,  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  temporal 
puiishment  due  to  sin  in  his  sight*** 
.  The  canonical  penances  were  imposed  npon  fh^ 
Mme  principle,  namely,  a  commutation  of  punish- 
iMnt  due  after  the  forgiveness  of  the  transgression. 
Wben  the  number  of  Christians  was  comparativdy 
km,  and  their  fervour  great,  this  system  of  severe 
tiadpline  was  practicable,  but,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  it  was  judged  better  to  dispense  with  it ;  and 
to  aobstitute  indulgences  in  its  stead.  An  indul* 
fence,  therefore,  of  one  hundred  days,  or  seven 
|«ac8,  &c«  &c.  signifies  a  commutation  of  that 
length  of  punishment  formerly  enjoined  by  the 
lanons. 

By  the  following  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
k  will  be  seen  that  all  that  we  are  bound  to  believe 
of  indulgences  is,  that  the  Church  hath  power  to 
grant  them,  and  that  they  are  beneficial  to  the 
Mini. 

'^  As  the  power  of  granting  indulgences  was  given 
by  Christ  to  the  Church,  {Matt,  xvi*  19.  xviii.  18. 
Jakm,  XX.  22-23.)  and  as  she  exwcised  it  in  the 
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most  ancient  times :  this  holy  synod  teaches  and 
commands  that  the  use  of  them>  as  being  greatly 
salutary  to  Christian  people^  and  approved  by 
the  authority  of  Councils^  shall  be  retained ;  and 
she  anathematizes  those  who  say  they  are  useless, 
or  deny  to  the  Church  the  power  of  granting 
them :  but  in  this  grant,  the  synod  wishes,  that 
moderation,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  and  approved 
practice  of  the  Church,  be  exercised ;  lest  by  too 
great  facility,  ecclesiastical  discipline  be  weakened." 
(Sess.  XXV.  de  Indulg.  p.  340.^ 

How.  different  is  all  this  from  the  prejudiced 
notions  which  most  Protestants  have  so  unfor- 
tunately imbibed  in  their  infancy,  acted  upon  in 
their  manhood,  and  cherished  in  their  age !  When 
will  rational  men  be  taught  to  imagine,  that  the 
tenets  of  Catholics  are  more  likely  to  be  explained 
with  clearness,  and  learnt  with  accuracy,  in  the 
decrees  of  their  own  councils,  and  in  the  author- 
ized expositions  of  their  faith,  than  in  the  false, 
angry,  and  interested  declamations  of  their  ene- 
mies? 

That  indulgences  have  been  abused  is  matter  of 
history  :  but  that  abuse  has  never  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Church,  much  less  has  it  ever  been  its 
doctrine.  On  th^  contrary,  we  know  that  the 
anathemas  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  its  ministers,  have  freciuently  been  directed 
against  the  avarice  and  iniquities  that  have  turned 
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he  most  sacred  institutions  into  sources  of  profit^ 
nd  into  excuses  for  wickedness.  In  questions  of 
h&i  'nature,  we  must  ever  be  careful  to  distinguish 
he  principle,  wisely  and  authoritatively  practised, 
rom  the  impious  and  unlawful  profiEmation  of  it. 
n  tiie  most  scandalizing  moments  of  Catholicity, 
ras  there  ever  an  abuse  equal  in  magnitude  or 
upartance  to  the  simony  so  universally  and  so 
penly  practised  in  these  kingdoms  at  the  present 
lay.  When  the  cure  of  souls  is  advertised  for  pub- 
ic sale,  and  chapels  are  built  upon  speculation,  to 
le  let  to  the  highest  bidder !  Was  ever  prolana- 
ien  of  sacred  things  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
n  the  dispensation  granted  to  the  Landgrave  of 
fiesse,  to  marry  two  wives  at  the  same  time  ? 


CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 


Havino  thus  shortly  attempted  to  detail  some  of 
the  reasons  which  govern  Catholics  in  their  non- 
conformity to  Protestantism^  and  serve  to  attach 
them  so  firmly  to  their  own  faith  ;  I  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  readers  for  a  moment,  whilst  I 
offer  a  few  desultory  observations^  intimately 
connected  with,  and  naturally  arising  from,  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  pages.  Of  the  importance 
of  religious  controversy,  I  need  say  nothing.  All 
who  believe  in  Revelation,  all  who  value  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel,  all  who  ground  the  hope 
of  their  salvation  upon  the  doctrine  of  our  Re- 
deemer, must  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  firm, 
a  lively,  and  a  steadfast  faith.^*''  This  being  the 
case,  and  since  it  is  the  misfortune  of  Christen- 
dom to  be  harassed  and  divided  by  such  a  va- 
riety of  religious  creeds,  out  of  which  we  are 
bound  to  adopt  one  as  the  only  true  one,  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  polemic  controversy  appears 
to  be  incontestably  established.     So  long  as  there 


^'^  2  SL  Pet,  iii.  17. 


are  false  prophets  and  lying  teachers  among  the 
people  f^^  so  long  as  we  should  always  he  ready 
to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  us, 
a  reason  qf  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  with  meek^ 
neaa  /'^  bo  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
spirit  qf  truth  from  the  spirit  qf  error  {*^  so  long, 
also,  will  religious  controversy  be  necessary  to 
ftimish  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  points  in  dis- 
pute, and  for  the  defence  and  the  confirmation  of 
our  £Euth/'^  I  must  apologize  for  again  reverting  to 

<^>^St.Pet.\\.  1.  ^'>  1  St,  Pe^iii.  15.  ^*> St.J6hn,vf.^. 

^'^  If  the  Protestant  practice  in  cases  of  divorce,  were 
the  only  instance  of  a  violation  of  the  morality  of  the 
gospel  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  it  would  of  itself  be 
amply  sufficient  to  justify  a  continual  controversial  dis- 
cussion.   If  divorce  is  attempted  to  be  justified  by  the 
hUer  of  the  gospel,  the  letter  of  the  gospel  will  be  disco- 
vered to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  it ;  and  if  an  appeal 
be  made  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  that  spirit  will  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  it.    The  solitary  text  of  Scripture 
upon  which  it  is  so  vaguely  attempted  to  justify  divorce, 
is  susceptible  of  a  very  difiPercDt  interpretation  from  what 
Ptotestants  endeavour  to  impose  upon  it.  The  correspond- 
ing passages  in  St.  Mark  (x.  11, 12),  St.  Luke,  (xvi.  18),  St. 
Paul  (Cor.  vii.  10),  and  even  in  St.  Matt,  himself  (v.  32.), 
most  unequivocally  point  out  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
to  understand  it,  namely,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife,  excepting  for  the  cause  of  fornication^  committeth 
adultery ;  and  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wkfe^  and  shall 
marry  another^  committeth  adtdtery*    If  not,  the  sacred 
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the  subject  of  misrepresentation ;  but  it  is  the  most 
cruel  and  the  most  successful  weapon  which  our 

penmen  are  all  at  variance  and  in  contradiction  with 
each  other;  and  the  positive  injunction  of  our  Savioor, 
Whut  God  hath  joined  together ^  let  not  man  put  asunder^ 
(St.  Mark,  x.  9.)  is  a  false  and  nugatory  precept.  It  was. 
even  in  the  very  act  of  abrogating  the  ancient  law  of 
divorce,  that  these  words  were  pronounced  ;  and  instead 
of  permitting  divorces  upon  any  terms,  the  object  was  to' 
do  away  with  them  altogether.  But  to  revert  to  the  text 
of  St^  Matthew,  since,  without  any  contortion,  it  will  bear 
the  interpretation  which  the  Catholic  church  affixes  to  it^ 
and  which  St.  Matthew  himself  has  clearly  g^ven  it  in 
another  passage  {Chap.  v.  32.) ; — and  since  we  know  by 
incontrovertible  historical  evidence,  that  it  was  understood 
in  that  sense  during  the  earliest  ages  of  th6  Church,  there 
is  an  end  to  the  argument  of  Scripture  authority  being  in 
favour  of  divorces.  So  far  for  the  literal  interpretation  of 
this  text ;  as  to  the  spirit  of  it,  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
sacred  writings,  the  misinterpretation  of  which  is  of  more 
serious  and  permanent  detriment  to  domestic  happiness 
and  morality,  than  this.  How  many  would  restrain  their 
passions,  were*  it  not  for  the  previous  knowledge  that 
those  passions  may  in  the  end  be  legally  indulged !  Is  it 
not  an  incentive  to  adultery  to  know  that  it  may  be  pur- 
sued almost  with  impunity  ?  Is  it  not  a  temptation  to 
every  species  of  villainy  and  hypocrisy,  to  be  aware  that 
the  sacred  bond  of  matrimony  may,  at  any  time,  be  broken 
asunder,  and  transferred  to  another  object?  It  is  this 
state  of  things,  which  has  occasioned  in  this  country  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  matrimony,  that  have  made  us  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  every  civilized  people  in  the  world. 
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lemies  employ  against  us.  It  is^  however^  a 
gnal  triumph  to  us^  that  none  can  ever  attack 
atholicity^  without  first  enlisting  falsehood  and 

The  divorces  which  take  place  yearly,  not  to  say 
onthly,  in  the  British  empire,  (though,  thank  heaven, 
ey  are  not  yet  hccome  the  law  of  the  land,)  are  an  in- 
ingement  upon  every  law,  hoth  human  and  divine,  ec- 
esiastical  and  civil.  I  have  already  shown  that  they 
and  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God ;  they  are  also  pro- 
fited hy  our  civil  code,  which  recognizes  only  a  separa- 
OTi  d  mensd  et  ihoro;  they  are  also  contrary  to  our  ecclesi- 
(tical  law,  which  permits  no  more  (both  being  the  laws 
'  ancient  Catholic  times) ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  call  on 
le  omnipotent  power  of  a  British  parliament,  which  ar- 
gates  to  itself  a  superiority  over  every  power  in  the 
orld,  to  break  down  all  the  fences  which  reason,  law, 
id  revelation  have  united  to  erect  for  the  security  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  the  durability  of  the  sacred  vows  of  ma- 
imony.  As  to  the  regulations  respecting  divorces,  and 
le  facilities  afforded  them  in  Scotland,  they  would 
[most  disgrace  a  tribe  of  savage  Indians. 
As  in  every  thing  else  that  is  the  offspring  of  Pro- 
tstantism,  there  is  so  much  inconsistency  in  the  prin- 
ples  and  the  laws  of  divorce,  as  to  render  the  whole 
rstem  a  complete  paradox.  The  bishops  in  their  own 
)urts  acknowledge  no  such  practice;  but  the  bishops 
I  the  House  of  Lords  lend  their  sanction  to  them.  The 
ial  of  the  late  Queen  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  incal- 
iilable  evils  of  such  a  system  ;  it  may  with  truth  be  said, 
lat  a  more  disgraceful  scene  was  never  exhibited  in  any 
Hiristian  country. 
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cfdumny  into  their  cause.  That  religioii  mint, 
indeed^  be  in  itself  invuhierable,  which  obliges  her 
opponents  to  forge  a  new  creed  for  her  adoption^ 
before  they  can  hope  to  make  any  impression  upon 
her ;  which^  having  no  blemish  of  its  own^  compels 
malice  to  seek  her  gratification  at  the  expense  of 
truth;  to  surround  her  with  ideal  forms^  and 
then,  with  hypocritical  knavery^  to  exert  all  her 
might  to  destroy  the  wicked  phantoms  of  her  own 
creation.  But  so  it  was,  from  the  commencement 
of  Christianity,  and  so  it  will  be,  to  the  end.  The 
primitive  Christians,  and  the  Catholics  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  severally  accused  of  the  same  crimes, 
and  subject  to  the  same  calumnies.  The  reverential 
honour  in  which  the  primitive  Christians  held  the 
cross,  was  divine  worship  to  images ;  their  miracles, 
were  magical  enchantments;  their  loyalty  to  Christ, 
was  treason  to  the  state ;  their  adoration  of  the  One 
Eternal  Author  of  all  things,  was  atheism  and  infi- 
delity to  the  gods.^^''     To  such  an  extent  has  misre- 

^-f^  Both  in  pagan  and  in  Christian  times,  the  cry  of  dis- 
loyalty and  treason  has  ever  been  the  signal  for  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  the  war-whoop  against  virtue  and  religion. 
Socrates,  perhaps  the  most  virtuous  Athenian  that  ever 
lived,  was  condemned  to  death,  for  teaching  that  inmiortal 
truth,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead :  and  his  crime  was  called 
disloyalty  to  the  state,  because  it  was  treason  to  its  religion. 
It  was  disloyalty,  always  imputed,  but  never  proved,  that 
raised  the  cry  of  Ad  Leanes !  against  the  primitive  Chris- 
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ptesentation  been  carried,  that  it  would  be  no  very 
boid  defiance  to  stand  pledged  to  discover  a  false- 

tiaoB,  and  that  has  continued  to  shed  the  blood  of  prophets 
and  ofsaintSy  in  every  age,  and  in  every  nation,  that  has 
been  darkened  with  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  stained  with 
tbe  horrors  of  persecution.  '^  It  was  the  imputation  of 
disloyalty  to  Caesar,  which  led  St.  Paul  to  prison,  and  con- 
demned our  Saviour  to  the  cross !  It  is  a  proud  and 
bonoorable  distinction,  that  our  loyalty  to  God,  the  King 
of  kings,  our  eternal  prince,  and  supreme  ruler,  should 
bear  the  dishonourable  title  of  disloyalty  to  our  temporal 
sovereign,  and  treason  to  the  constitution.'*  Blessed  are 
ihejf  who  suffer  persecution  for  justice^  sake.  Blessed  are 
feytthen  men  shall  revile  youy  and  persecute  youy  and  say 
all  manner  of  evil  against  youy  untruly, /or  my  sake...,It 
is  enough  for  the  disciple  to  he  as  his  master ;  if  they  have 
called  the  master  of  the  house ^  Beelzebuhy  how  much  more 
Ihem  of  his  household  ! 

The  Almighty  has  said,  through  the  mouth  of  an  in- 
spired teacher:  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers :  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God,  Therefore , 
he  that  resisteth  the  potvery  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  Gody 
and  they  that  resist,  purchase  to  themselves  damnation. 
And  again.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  prince  of  thy 
people.  Hence,  in  serving  and  honouring  our  king,  we 
serve  and  honour  our  God ;  and  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
expedient  to  make  us  more  faithful  to  our  prince,  by  en- 
deavouring to  make  us  unfaithful  to  our  Creator :  which 
most  undoubtedly,  we  should  be,  did  we  subscribe  to  the 
Test  now  required  of  us.  We  must  ever  remember  that 
while  we  give  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar^s^  we 
must  also  give  to  God  the  things  that  are  GocTSy  and  that 
in  all  cases,  we  muM  obey  God  rather  than  ffiM^^ 
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hood  in  the  very  first  argument  of  every  book 
that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  our  adyersaries. 
They  stand  about  us  objecting  many  and  grietous 
accusations,  which  they  cannot  prove /^^    As  far  as 

^'^  Acts-xjLY.  7.  Unless  it  were  to  shew  the  fiirious 
extremities  to  which  our  enemies  allow  themselves  to  be 
carried,  it  would  be  beneath  a  Catholic  to  notice  that 
crowd  of  abominable  and  impious  tracts,  which,  at  this 
moment,  are  so  widely  and  so  industriously  circulated 
amongst  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  of  this  country,  and 
that,  too,  by  members  of  the  Established  Church,  with  the 
absurd  intent  of  proving  that  the  pope  is  Antichrist*  I  al- 
lude to  them  principally  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  them 
in  the  eloquent  words  of  Dr.  Doyle:  '^To  such  extremities 
did  these  men  proceed,  as  not  only  to  confound  the  power 
claimed  by  some  few  popes  of  Rome,  over  the  temporal 
interests  or  rights  of  kings  and  kingdoms,  with  the  spiri- 
tual jurisdiction  of  St  Peter^s  successor,  but,  in  addition 
to  this  misrepresentation,  they  actually  designated,  not 
one  or  other,  but  a  whole  series  of  those  successors,  as 
Antichrists,  and  excited  the  deluded  multitude  to  hate 
them,  and  curse  them,  as  the  capital  enemies  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Yes,  the  very  men,  who  maintained  from 
the  beginning,  and  still  maintain,  against  an  infidel  or 
Arian  world,  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  very  men 
who  designate  themselves  as  the  last  of  his  servants,  and 
who,  without  any  doubt,  have  caused  his  name  to  be  pub- 
lished and  adored  throughout  nearly  the  whole  Christian 
world,  these  men,  who  never  ask  anything  of  the  Father 
except  through  the  Son,  and  identify  him  in  their  daily 
prayers  with  the  King  of  ages,  the  immortal  and  invisible 
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mgutds  nxB,  it  is  bad  policy^  for  it  does  but  cooffirm 
Ike:  Catholic  ^  bis  iaith^  to  find  it  so  invubierable ; 
4iid  to  those  who  are  sincere  in  the  pursuit  of  truths 
tike  exposure  of  such  deception  frequently  forms 
a  strong  inducement  to  their  conversion.  But; 
among  the  weak  and  the  timid^  among  those  who 
have  little  leisure^  and  perhaps  less  opportunity  for 
examining  the  question^  it  does  much  mischief.  It 
blackens  us  in  the  eyes  of  many^  who  are  other- 
ilise  inclined  to  look  fevourably  upon^us^  and 
makes  them  turn  away  in  disgust  from  that  inves-* 
tjg»tion^  which^  in  justice  to  themselyes^  they  are 
bound  to  go  through — ^an  investigation  which 
would  terminate  so  much  to  our  honour  and  to 
tkeir  satisfaction.  To  what  other  possible  circum- 
stances can  the  following  rebuke  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  Pharisees  be  more  applicable  ?  Woe  to  you, 
doctors  qf  the  law,  for  you  have  taken  away  the 
hey  qf  knowledge;  you  yourselves  have  not  entered 
My  and  those  that  were  entering  in  you  have 
UnderedS'^ 

GrOd  to  whom  alone  all  are  due,  and  given,  all  honour  and 
f^ory, — these  very  men  have  been  called,  by  the  ferocious 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  '  Antichrists !'  and  the  Church  in 
which  they  have  always  presided,  and  whose  faith  was 
firom  the  beginning,  and  is  still  spoken  of  throughout  the 
entire  world, — this  Church  they  called  ^  Babylon,*  and  the 
'  great  apostacy,'  with  all  manner  of  opprobrious  and 
insulting  names.*' — (Reply  to  Magee^  p.  42.) 

^^^  St  Luke,  xi.  52. 
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That  no  one  into  whose  hands  these  pages  umf 
chance  to  faU,  may  henceforward  unknowmgly 
subject  hhnself  to  a  similar  denunciation,  and  that 
none  may  in  future  plead  ignorance  for  their  errocB 
or  their  prejudices,  I  have  annexed  to  this  volume 
a  copious  list  of  Catholic  controversial  wHtings.^'^ 
Almost  any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  n 
impartial  mind,  a  mind  seriously  and  aneeady 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Let  them  be 
considered  as  counterparts  to  the  writings  of  our 
adversaries ;  let  them  be  consulted  as  mirrors,  in 
which  our  principles  and  our  doctrines  are  reflected 
in  their  true  light.  They  will  remove  that  dismal 
mask  from  the  fair  face  of  our  religion,  first  im* 
posed  upon  it  by  the  malice  of  its  enemies,  and 
afterwards  continued  by  the  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity of  mankind :  they  will  exhibit  it  as  it  really  is, 
pure,  holy,  spotless,  and  undefiled/*^ 

There  is  another  point  on  which  we  feel  par- 
ticularly jealous,  because  we  are  particularly  inno- 
cent ;  namely.  Bigotry.  If  by  bigotry  is  meant 
a  blind  and  ignorant  attachment  to  our  tenets,  we 


^'^  See  Appendix,  No.  XVII. 
^*^  For  a  clear  and  simple  exposition  of  Catholic  doc- 
trines, see  also  the  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Great  Britain;  followed  by  An  Address  from  the  British 
Roman  Catholics  to  their  Protestant  Fellouxountrymem 
Appendix,  No.  XVI. 
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flMd  Ml  gmlip,  upon  the  credit  ctf  this  illigie 
ftetj  tlMit  for  one  Protestant  who  can  give  any  aort 
if  plaaaible  retuon/ar  the  hope  which  is  m  him/'^ 
ibest  ate  at  least  ten  Catholics^  who  will  produoe 
Btrang  and  solid  arguments  in  defence  of  their 
tareod^^^  But  if  by  bigotry  is  meant  an  unchari«- 
laibl^  iBiberal,  and  sweeping  condemnation  of  a& 
win  differ  from  us  in  belief^  it  is  certainly  no  dilt* 
liAiK matter  to  prove  ourselves  not  only  fur  ka 
UgoCed  than  any  oif  our  accusers,  but  indeed  alto* 
giatiKir  exempt  from  the  charge. 

In  die  second  chapter  of  an  exoeDent  work  en* 
fMed  ''  Charity  and  Truth,**  first  published  many 
yean  ago,  and  recently  republished  under  the 
sanction  of  the  venerable  prelates  of  the  Roman 
datholic  Church  in  Ireland,  a  work  most  deservedly 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  among  us,  the  fol- 
lowing positions  are  to  be  found : — 1st  That  what* 
ever  be  the  religious  belief  of  the  parents  of  a 
person  who  is  baptized,  and  whatever  be  the  &itb 
of  the  person  who  baptizes  him,  he  becomes,  in 
the  instant  of  his  baptism,  a  member  of  the  Ca- 


^'^  1  Si.  Pet.  iii.  16. 
^*^  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  Catholic  should  be  better 
instnicted  m  matters  of  religion  than  a  Protestant,  since 
aQ  our  Catechisms  and  Books  of  Devotion  contain  a  vast 
deal  mote  information  both  on  faith  and  morals,  than  an j 
that  are  in  use  among  Protestants. 
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tholic  Church,  as  the  true  Church  of  Christ.^ — ^2dly; 
That  he  receives  in  his  baptism  justifying  grace, 
and  justifying  faith.  —  3dly.  That  he  loses  the 
former  by  the  commission  of  any  mortal  sin. — 
4thly.  That  he  loses  the  latter  by  the  commission 
of  a  mortal  sin  against  faith ;  but  does  not  lose  it 
by  the  commission  of  any  mortal  sin  of  any  other 
kind. — 5thly.  That  without  such  wilful  ignorance, 
or  wilful  error,  as  amounts  to  a  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  a  mortal  sin  against  faith  is  never  com- 
mitted :  and  6thly.  That,  except  in  an  extreme 
case,  no  individual  is  justified  in  imputing,  even  in 
his  own  mind,  this  criminal  ignorance  or  criminal 
error  to  any  other  individual. — From  an  admirable 
sermon  on  Universal  Benevolence,  delivered  by 
an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  preacher,^*^  in  the  year 
1816,  both  in  Bath  and  London,  and  which  has 
been  published  and  widely  circulated  under  the 
authority  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic  of  this  country, 
the  following  passage  is  extracted  : — "  Never  be 
so  uncharitable  and  so  gross,  as  indiscriminately 
to  give  the  harsh  and  odious  appellation  of  Here- 
tics  to  all  those  who  belong  not  to  our  commu- 
nion.'^''^    That  word  implies  guilt  as  well  as  error. 


<'">'  The  Rev.  Dr.  Archer. 

^•-^  That  such  have  always  been  the  sentiments  of  the 
brightest  luminaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  following 
passages  from  St.  Augustine  will  tend  to  shew:   ^ITie 
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Tou  have  been  taught  in  your  catechisms^  that 
toresy  is  an  obstinate  error  in  matters  of  iaith. 

^KMtle  Paul,'  says  this  great  man,  in  his  one  hundred  and 
•ixty-second  letter,  ^  has  said,  an  heretical  many  after  one 
reproof y  avoid;  knowing,  that  he  who  is  of  this  sort  is 
sabyerted  and  sins,  and  is  self-condemned ;  but  they  who 
defend  not  with  an  obstinate  animosity,  their  own  opinion, 
thoogh  false  and  perverse,  especially  if  it  be  an  opinion 
which  they  did  not  originate  in  the  assurance  of  their 
own  presumption,  but  which  they  received  from  their 
parents,  seduced  and  fallen  into  error,  and  who,  seeking 
the  truth  with  a  cautious  solicitude,  are  ready  on  finding 
it,  to  be  corrected,  they  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  reputed 
among  heretics.' 

Let  us  hear  Dr.  Doyle  himself:  "  It  was  a  question,'* 
says  he,  ^^  amongst  the  Jews,  what  was  the  greatest  com- 
mandment in  the  law,  whether  to  worship  the  Deity  by 
Sacrifice,  which  was  a  profession  of  faith  —  of  absolute 
dependance  on  the  Supreme  Being,  and  an  act  of  pi'ayer, 
or  to  love  him  wi  th  the  whole  heart.  The  Redeemer  decided 
the  question  in  favour  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neigh- 
boor  ;  and  St.  Paul,  having  enumerated  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  the  three  great  Christian  virtues,  says,  expressly, 
that  charity,  which  lasts  for  ever,  is  the  greatest  of  the 
three.  Sins,  therefore,  against  faith,  such  as  heresy,  are 
very  grievous ;  perhaps,  next  to  apostacy,  this  vice  is  the 
worst  of  all,  as  it  cuts  up  the  root  of  justification ;  but, 
abstracting  from  this  character  of  it,  it  may  not  be  so 
malicious,  not  so  much  opposed  to  the  nature  of  God,  as 
those  sins  which  conflict  with  charity ; — ^and  this  is  a  re- 
flection which  ought  often  to  oeeuf  to  those,  who,  agitated 
by  a  fiery  ^eal,  and  swoln  wid||dflMdmes8,  which  they 
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He  only  is  a  heretic,  vfho,  when  he  has  diBCovered 
truth,  wilfully  and  perversely,  from   human  re- 
mistake  for  faith,  break  down  all  the  charities  of  humuD 
life,  sow  dissensions  amongst  brethren,  and  totally  forget 
the  divine  command  of  doing  to  others  what  they  would 
that  others  should  do  to  them.  We  should  reprobate  heresy 
as  we  reprove  drunkenness  or  theft,  usury  or  oppression  of 
the  poor ;  we  should  denounce  schism  as  we  prodaim  the 
guilt  of  calumny  or  detraction :  but  as  we  should  exemse 
patience  and  long-suffering  towards  the  drunkard,  the 
thief,  or  the  calumniator,  so  we  should  use  forbearance 
and  charity  towards  the  wilful  and  obstinate  heretic, 
hoping  that  the  Lord  may,  perhaps,  yet  give  him  repent- 
ance, like  to  other  sinners.    But,  if  the  person  whais  in 
error,  has  been  seduced  into  it  by  others,  if  he  have  re- 
ceived it  as  an  inheritance  from  his  fathers,  and  if  his 
education,  his  habits,  his  passions,  his  interests,  his  con- 
nexions, raise  a  barrier  about  him,  which  the  light  of 
truth  cannot,  morally  speaking,  penetrate,  or  the  force  of 
argument  approach,  still  less  break  down ;  to  cherish  for 
such  a  person  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  the  most 
unmixed  and  ardent  charity,  would  not  only  be  unchris- 
tian, but  inhuman  ;  to  consign  such  a  man  to  future  suf- 
fering, on  account  of  his  errors,  would  be  an  usurpation 
of  the  divine  knowledge  and  power,  and  whosoever  should 
pass  judgment  on  him,  should  fear  that  a  similar  judg- 
ment, without  mercy,  would  be  passed  upon  himself.    It 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  ministers  of  Christ,  to  exhibit 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  errors  opj>osed  to  them, 
to  display  virtue  in  all  her  beauty,  and  exhibit  also  the 
deformity  of  vice ;  to  exhort  and  beseech  men  in   all 
patience  and  doctrine,  to  adhere  to  truth  and  virtue,  and 
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wfectB,  for  worldly  interegts^  or  some  such  un- 
worthy object^  shuts  his  mind  against  it ;  or  who 
obstinately  or  negligently  refuses  to  be  at  the 
pains  necessary  for  discovering  it ;  and  how  can 
you  presume  to  pronounce  of  any  individual  man, 
that  this  is  his  case,  unless  he  acknowledge  it? 
Can  you  assert  that  the  doctrine  which  you  know 
to  be  true,  has  been  proposed  to  him  in  such  a 
light  of  evidence,  as  to  give  conviction  to  his 
mind ;  or  that  he  is  not  so  satisfied  with  his  own 
creed,  as  to  preclude  every  idea  of  an  obligation 
to  make  further  inquiry?    Those  who  carefully 

to  fly  from  vice  and  error ;  to  minister  the  aids  of  religion 
to  all  who  seek  them  at  their  hands;  to  exclude  from 
their  assemblies  and  communion  all  who  obstinately  ad- 
here to  vice  or  error,  but  to  leave  the  judgment  of  men's 
aoolfl  to  Him  who  created  and  redeemed  them,  who  alone 
is  able  to  discern  the  innocent  from  the  guilty,  and  who 
will  repay  to  every  one  according  to  what  he  did  in  the 
body,  whether  good  or  evil. 

"  There  is  no  person  who  rightly  understands  the  spirit 
in  which  Christians  are  called,  and  which  spirit  created 
and  preserved  that  unity  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Church,  who  will  not  subscribe  to  these  sentiments.  They 
are  the  dictate  of  charity  and  liberality,  rightly  under* 
stood ;  but  far  removed,  certainly,  from  that  novel  opinion 
now  so  prevalent  amongst  Protestants,  which  would  open 
the  Church  to  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  sects,  and  erase 
from  the  catalogue  of  vices  revealed  to  us  by  Almighty 
God,  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  schism."  —  f  Reply  to  Dr. 

2d2 
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seek  the  truths  and  sincerely  follow  the  best  light 
they  can  obtain  in  their  respective  circumstanceflb 
are  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  secure  (d 
his  acceptance,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  into 
which  they  involuntarily  fall  Who  art  thou,  theOi 
thatjudgest  another  maiCs  servant  9  To  his  oum 
master  he  standeth  or  fallethr^''^ 

Again,  in  a  most  learned,  temperate,  and  concilift- 
tory  work,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  French  di- 
vine (now  Bishop  of  Strasbourg)  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing note  : — "  Errors  do  not  constitute  heresy; 
but  only  that  perversity  which  induces  men  to 
remain  obstinately  attached  to  them.  Hence  the 
expression  of  St.  Augustine : '  I  may  err,  but  I 
will  never  be  a  heretic' — (Epist.  clxii.)  Catholics 
do  not  hesitate  to  join  this  great  light  of  the 
Church,  in  making  a  complete  distinction  between 
those  who  established  a  heresy,  and  who,  after- 
wards, being  bom  in  its  bosom,  have  involuntarily 
imbibed  error  with  their  mother's  milk.  They 
regard  the  former  as  rebels  to  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Church ;  the  latter  as  being  without  any 
bitterness  against  her,  and  for  the  most  part  with- 
out obstinacy  against  her  decrees,  of  which  they 
even  know  nothing.  She  believes  that  these  latter, 
although  they  belong  not  to  the  body,  yet  belong 
to  the  soul  of  the  Church.  They  think,  with  the 
same  Doctor,  that  the  Church  produces  for  itself 

''">'  Bom.  xiv.  4. 
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diildren,  both  from  her  own  womb,  and  from  that 
of  her  servants,  that  is  to  say  from  foreign  Com- 
munions. Generat  per  uterum  suum,  etper  uterum 
anciUarum  suarumf"^  and  that,  consequently,  hea- 
yen  prepares  elect  from  out  of  heretical  societies,  by 
the  particular  graces  it  is  pleased  to  bestow.  They 
moreover  cheerfully  maintain  with  the  same  Father, 
'  that  a  person  imbued  with  the  opinion  of  Pho- 
tfaius,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  Catholic  faith, 
ought  not  to  be  called  a  heretic,  unless,  after  being 
instructed,  he  choose  rather  to  resist  the  Catholic 
fiiith,  than  to  renounce  the  opinion  he  has  em- 
braced.*^'^  In  fine,  they  admit,  with  St.  Augus- 
tine, '  that  we  must  not  rank  among  heretics 
those  who  carefully  seek  after  the  truth,  and  who 
are  in  a  disposition  to  embrace  it  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered/— (Epist.  clxii.)  According  to  these  prin- 
ciples, the  learned  Bishop  Challoner  teaches  that, 
'  if  error  comes  from  invincible  ignorance,  it  ex- 
cuses from  the  sin  of  heresy,  provided  that,  with 
sincerity,  and  without  regard  to  worldly  interest, 
a  person  be  ready  to  embrace  the  truth  immedi- 
ately it  shall  present  itself  to  him.""'^ 

*'  Catholics  cheerfully  adhere  to  this  conclusion 
of  the  judicious  and  profound  Nicole :  '  It  is 
therefore  true,  according  to  all  Catholic  theolo- 

^'^  On  BaptUm,  against  the  Donatists,  b.  i.  ch,  x. 
^'^  UML        ^9)  flsmdafum  of  the  ChriHian  Doctrine, 
p.  9.  12«*.  tfctt., 
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gians^  that  there  is  a  great  number  of  livii^ 
bers  and  true  children  of  the  Churchy  ia  coHunu- 
nions  separated  from  her ;  since  there  are  ao  many 
infants^  who  always  form  a  considerable  ]mrt  of 
them,  and  since  there  might  also  be  some  amei^ 
the  adults,  although  she  does  not  pay  attention  to 
it,  because  she  does  not  know  them/— (On  Urniiff, 
vol.  i.  ch.  iii.)  They  maintain,  with  the  skilful 
theologians  of  the  university  of  Paris,  '  that  chil- 
dren of  the  uninstructed  partake  neither  of  heresy 
nor  of  schism;  that  they  are  excused  by  their 
invincible  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things ;  •...that 
they  may,  with  the  grace  of  God,  lead  a  pure  and 
innocent  life :  that  God  does  not  impute  to  them 
the  errors  to  which  they  are  attached  by  an  in- 
vincible ignorance ;  that  they  may  thus  belong  to 
the  fold  of  the  Church,  through  faith,  hope,  and 
charity/ — (Censure  de  VEmile.) 

**  In  fine,  leaving  to  themselves  certain  morose 
and  ill-informed  minds.  Catholics  love  to  repeat, 
with  regard  to  the  greater  number  of  persons  who 
live  in  schism  and  heresy,  what  Salvian  formerly 
said  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  brought  over  to 
Christianity  by  the  Arians  : '  they  are  heretics,  but 
without  knowing  it :  they  err,  but  with  perfect 
sincerity.'  Qualiter  pro  hoc  fal8€B  opinunUs  er^ 
rore  in  die  judicii  puniendi  sunt,  nuUus  potest 
scire,  nisi,  solus  judex'  —  (JDe  Gub.  Dei.  LH.  ▼.) 
Religion  teaches  Catholics  to  judge  the 
and  forbids  them  to  judge  the  pers6n^.i 
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Of  course,  therefore,  they  maintain  the  principles, 
and  never  allow  themselves  to  condemn  those  who 
are  out  of  their  Church ;  they  leave  them  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  He  alone  knows  the  bottom  of 
the  heart  and  the  graces  that  he  gives :  he  alone 
can  read  the  actual  disposition  of  the  souls  that 
he  calls  to  his  tribunal. 

"  This  doctrine  is  conformable  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  shews  to  greater  advantage  the 
extent  of  Catholicity,  whilst  it  forbids  us  to  mark 
out  its  precise  boundaries.  It  also  fully  exculpates 
Catholics  from  that  imputation  of  enmity,  and 
that  spirit  of  intolerance  which  people  are  fond  of 
lodging  against  them/' 

It  would  be  useless  to  swell  these  pages  with 
numberless  other  quotations  in  proof  of  the  cha- 
ritable and  liberal  interpretations  of  our  exclusive 
doctrine,  since  the  most  sceptical  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  sufficient  has  been  advanced  to  expose 
the  mistake  of  those  who  accuse  Catholics  in  ge- 
neral of  bigoted  and  uncharitable  tenets.  But  if 
there  be  any  individuals  amongst  us  whose  out- 
rageous zeal  might  induce  them  to  entertain  opi- 
nions on  these  points,  which  their  creed  neither 
obliges  nor  authorizes  them  to  hold,  let  not  those 
opinions  be  imputed  to  the  whole  body.  —  The 
bare  dogmatical  tenet,  that  **  out  of  the  Catholic 
jCSiarchj  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salva* 
liMk?:-iilDaccompanied  by  any  explanation,  and 
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which  is  so  to  be  found  both  in  our  fommlaries 
of  &ith^  and  in  the  writings  of  our  most  able  and 
most  liberal  controvertists,  mighty  at  first  mghti 
appear  to  warrant  the  charge  of  bigotry  against 
us.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  doctrine  we  always  hold  those  only 
to  be  heretics^  who  wilfully  believe  or  ohsHnateUf 
profess  errors  in  matters  of  faith ;  —  that^  in  de- 
claring the  Protestant  religion  to  be  a  heresy^  we  do 
not  condemn  its  professors  as  heretics/'^  ("  which 
appellation  implies  guilt  as  well  as  errof^) ; — that 
we  leave  the  guilt  of  every  individual  between  his 
God  and  himself;  — that  we  count  all  within  the 
pale  of  Catholic  unity,  who  do  not  perversely  re- 
fuse to  enter  it ;  —  and  lastly,  that  the  Church 
contents  herself  with  the  simple  declaration,  that 
"  wilful  heresy  is  deserving  of  condemnation  f  — 
there  is  surely  clear  and  ample  evidence  on  which 
to  acquit  us  of  bigotry  and  illiberality. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  if  we  cannot  more 
justly  charge  our  adversaries  with  that,  of  which  I 

^'^  We  do  not  say,  You  are  a  Protestant,  and  therefore 
a  heretic,  and  consequently,  have  no  chance  of  salvation ; 
we  only  say  (and  it  is  the  doctrine  which  we  all  learn  in 
our  Catechism)  that  he  only  is  a  heretic  who  unlfuUy  be- 
lieves or  obstinately  professes  errors  in  mattei^s  of  faith. 
So  that  when  the  Church  pronounces  judgment  against 
heretics,  she  always  pre-supposes  that  they  have  a  know- 
ledge of  their  errors,  but  have  not  the  will  to  correct  them. 
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trust  it  now  fully  appears^  they  have  most  unjustly 

lu^cused  us.    Protestants^  as  well  as  Catholics,  hold 

the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  says, ''  that  unless  a 

man  doth  keep  entire  and  inviolate  the  Catholic 

fiuth,  without  doubt,  he  shall  perish  everlastingly."* 

We  have  collected  the  meaning  and  interpretation 

attached,  by  us,  to  this  dogma ;  let  us  see  if  the 

doctrine  of  any  of  the  Protestant  Churches  will 

give  them  an  equal  right  to  so  charitable  an  expla^ 

nation.    The  eighteenth  Article  of  the  Established 

Church  is  couched  in  the  following  harsh  terms : 

'^  They  also  are  to  be  had  accursed,  that  presume 

to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or 

sect  that  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to 

frame  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and  the  light 

of  nature."    The  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland 

holds,  that  out  of  their  Church, ''  there  is  neither 

life  nor  eternal  felicity  to  be  hoped  for,  and  that  it 

is  blasphemy  to  affirm,  that  men  who  live  according 

to  equity  and  justice  shall  be  saved,  in  whatever 

religion  they  may  have  lived." — The   Protestant 

Church  of  France  propounds  in  her  catechism : 

''  that  no  one  obtains  pardon  of  his  sins,  who  is  not 

incorporated  with  the  people  of  God,  and  the  unity 

of  their  Church,  out  of  which  there  is  nothing  but 

death  and  damnation." — How  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church  can  be  accused  of  bigotry  and  illiberality, 

by  men  who  profess  tenets  like  these,  I  am  at  a 

loss  to  understand ;  and  how  the  excluding  doctrine. 
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couched  iu  such  harsh  and  forbidding  terms,  ^am 
possibly  be  susceptible  of  the  same  charitable 
interpretation  which  we  give  to  our  declaration, 
^'that  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  thei^  is  no 
ordinary  possibility  of  salvation/'  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  imagine.  Still,  among  the  many  incon^ 
sistencies  of  Protestant  belief,  many  of  her  most 
learned  Divines  have  admitted,  that  we  can  be 
saved  by  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  since  all 
points  necessary  for  salvation  are  contained  in  that 
faith/*^  The  Protestant  Divines  of  the  university 
of  Helmstadt  decided,  in  1708,  that  Catholics  are 
not  in  fundamental  errors,  and  such  as  are  opposed 
to  salvation  :^'^  thus  disowning  the  exclusive  doctrine 
altogether,  and  virtually  making  a  renunciation  of 
Protestantism;  for,  as  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
parent  stock  from  which  all  other  sects  and  religions 
are  derived,  by  what  arguments  can  she  defend  her 
separation,  if  she  admit  that  every  necessary  truth, 

^'^  See  the  third  chapter  of  The  Faith  and  Doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church j  proved  by  the  Testimony  of  the 
mast  learned  Protestants,  &c.  1813.  Keating,  Brown,  and 
Keating. 

^'^  Whoever  is  curious  to  examine  the  motives  for  this 
candid  and  liberal  decision,  may  find  them  detailed  at 
length,  at  the  end  of  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled :  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  Fifty  Reasons  for  abjuring  Lutheramsmy 
and  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion ;  to  be  had  of 
all  Catholic  booksellers- 


lfefltMaAi^oif|Kitedto  salvaUon^k  t^ 
ltaMl*h{)ritl   /#»/iblni^  MM,  Myg  our  SaviouTj 

trim^i  ^o  neither  earn  pou,  uiUeM  fou  abide  in  me. 
Bjjr  your  «ok  of  uigustiflable  sepantioB,  fomimrt 
mmeA  to  abide  m  me....fau  are  east  forth  as  -a 
hramehpoad  shall  wither/'^ — These  steange  moon- 
wtaDcies  produce  strai^e  dilemmas.  If  Protest- 
iato  Tcjeot  tke  exdudiiig  doctrine  altogether,  they 
awrender  thepdnndplea  upon  which  they  separated 
fmn  the  Church  of  Rome;  if  they  maintain  it» 
MoMdiBg  to  their  authenticated  teakets,  they  stand 
justly  conyicted,  by  their  own  evidence,  of  that 
iBiberality  for  which  they  so  unjustly  condemn 

Having  already  trespassed  too  loi^  i^n  the 
patienoe^  my  leaders,  I  will  very  ahortly  take  my 
lea;ve  of-ttiem.  If  these  JS^mom  should  fortunately 
Bo-^fiir  -ifdluence  the  minds  of  any,  as  to  induce 

Ami  ■»  I  ■     ■      I  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ,   ■  I.,  ^ 

^•^  St.  John  XT.  1  Ac  4. 
W  Xhe  following  definitions  of  bigotry  and  illiberalitj, 
will  clearly  shew  to  which  party  those  epithets  most  pro- 
pedy  belong.  The  Bigot  it  he  who  is  blindly  and  pas- 
aionalely  wedded  to  an  opinion,  for  which  he  can  neither 
diow  the  authority  of  Grod  nor  the  force  of  reason.  Ihe 
Illiberal  Man  is  he  who  refuses  to  another  the  right  of 
ezennsing  his  understanding  where  God  has  left  him  £ree. 
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them  to  enter  more  at  large  upon  the  mquirymto 
^  their  moral  conduct  and  religious  creedTHirniquiiy 
/  the  most  important  of  aU^lEat' 'can  occupy  the 
attention  of  man^  it  is  much  of  what  I  desire.  As 
conciliation  and  union^  founded  upon  truth  and 
justice,  is  my  object,  I  will  venture  once  more  to 
express  a  hope,  that  what  I  have  said  will  «Te 
oi^^etpnone.  If  I  have  failed  in  convincing, 
I  trust,  at  least,  that  I  have  confirmed  none  in 
their  errors ;  that,  if  I  have  not  brightened,  at 
least,  I  have  not  extinguished  the  lamp  of  truth ; 
and  above  all,  that  I  have.niilviQlatedhth^ 
^  bojgnds  of  Chratian  charity.  Let meexESrTtfaooo 
who  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  religious  contro^ 
versy,  to  bring  with  them  an  hunible  and  a  docile 
i<^  mind,  a  mind  disposed  and  desirous  to  be  instructi 
ready  to  subject  their  reason  to  t/ie  obedience  of 
faith  f^^  not  with  a  determination  to  perpetuate 
their  prejudices,  and  cherish  their  incredulity. 
There  is  nothing  we  should  guard  against  more 
than  an  ^'  ignorance,  unwilling  to  be  informed,  and 
an  obstinacy,  resolving  not  to  be  convinced.*'  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  let  us  candidly 
ask  ourselves,  if  we  are  seriously  and  sincerely 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  if  so,  whether 
we  are  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  embrace  it, 

^'>  Rom.  xvi.  26. 
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when  we  have  succeeded  in  discovering  it  ?  By 
this  standard  alone  can  we  determine  our  sincerity^ 
and  satisfy  our  conscience  that  we  are  performing 
our  duty. — ^If  those  who  are  in  error  will  but  fairly 
and  candidly  put  their  religion  to  the  test,  I  answer 
for  it  they  will  discover  its  falsehood ;  if,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  the  Apocalypse,  they  will 
but  try  those  who  %ay  they  are  Apostles ^  and  are 
not^*^  I  will  pledge  my  existence  that  they  will 
find  them  liars!*^  Controversy  is  the  most  simple 
and  the  most  easy  of  all  studies ;  it  resolves  itself  / 
into  one  question — The  Infallibility  of  the  true/ 
Church  of  Christ.  We  have  no  occasion  to  tor- 
ment ourselves  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  reduce  each 
separate  proposition  to  the  standard  of  reason. 
Revelation  is  paramount  to  reason:  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  is  the  authority  of  God :  and 
the  faith  of  Christianity,  while  it  subjugates  the 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  likewise  imposes 
silence  upon  the  pride  of  the  human  intellect.  We 
have  no  need  to  explore  each  doctrine,  and  trace  it 
to  its  source,  because  we  know  they  all  spring  from 
the  same  fountain,  and  flow  for  the  fertility  of  the 
same  soil.  They  are  all  salutary  and  healing 
waters^  to  slake  the  thirst  and  refresh  the  drooping 
strength  of  the  pilgrim,  as  he  journeys  through  the 
vale  of  tears.     But,  having  once  tasted  of  the 

^^^  Apoc.  ii.  2.  ^'^  Ibid. 
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foontaiu-liead,  we  have  received  the  fullness  of 
knowledge  and  of  wisdom^  and  have  no  occasiim 
to  draw  again  from  the  same  source.  Having, 
then^  once  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  identity  of  this 
sacred  fountain,  that  is  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  and  surely  her  characteristics  are  so  marked 
that  none  can  mistake  them,  then  all  that  remains 
for  us,  is  to  bow  in  humble  submission  to  her  de- 
cisions in  all  matters  of  doctrine/-^^ 

^^^  Whatever  that  almost  universal  licentiousness  in 
religious  belief,  generated  by  Protestantbm,  may  hold  to 
the  contrary,  I  am  here  only  advancing  true  Church  of 
England  doctrine.  King  Charles  I.  in  his  declaration, 
prefixed  to  the  Articles  of  Religion,  says:  ^ Being  by 
God^s  ordinance,  according  to  our  JMXt  title.  Defender  of 
ike  Faith*  and  supreme  govemour  of  the  Churchy  vnikm 
these  our  damtnionSf  we  hold  it  most  agreeable  to  this  our 
kingly  office,  and  oar  own  religious  zeal,  to  conserve  and 
maintain  the  Church  committed  to  our  charge  in  unity  of 
true  religion,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  and  not  to  suffer 
unnecessary  disputations,  altercations,  or  questions  to  be 
raised,  which  may  nourish  faction  both  in  the  Church 
and  Commonwealth.     We  have,  therefore,  upon  mature 

*  Whether  a  Protestant  King  of  England  has  a  just  right  to 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith^  may  be  ascertainea  by  a  refer* 
ence  to  the  circumstances  under  which  that  title  was  first  obtained. 
It  wiD,  I  believe,  appear,  that  so  far  from  this  title  having  been 
bestowed  by  a  Protestant  Pope  on  a  Protestant  sovereign,  for  the 
defence  of  Protestant  doctrine  ;  it  was  given  by  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  a  Catholic  king  for  his  defence  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  against  the  extravagant  innovations  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Reformation,  Mnrtin  Luther ! 
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Let  us^  then,  no  longer  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
tO0sed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine; 

Miberation,  and  with  the  advice  of  so  many  of  our 
bishops  as  might  conveniently  be  called  together,  thought 
fit  to  make  this  declaration  following : — 

^  That  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  contain 
Ae  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  agreeable  to 
Grod^s  word ;  which  we  do  therefore  ratify  and  confirm, 
requiring  all  our  loving  subjects  to  continue  in  the  uni- 
form profession  thereof,  and  prohibiting  the  least  differ- 
ence from  the  said  articles.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  /^  We  will,  that  all  further  curious  search  be  laid 
GMide,  and  these  disputes  shut  up  in  God^s  promises, 
[Quere.  That  the  spirit  of  truth  should  abide  for  ever  with 
his  Church,  teaching  her  all  truth  ?]  as  they  be  generally 
set  forth  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  [Quere.  In  the  16th 
chap,  of  St.  Matt.,  i\  18,  19?]  and  the  general  meaning 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to 
them.  And  that  no  man  hereafter,  shall  either  print  or 
preach,  to  draw  the  Articles  aside  any  way ;  but  shall 
submit  to  it  in  the  plain  and  full  meaning  thereof;  and 
shall  not  put  his  own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  article,  but  shall  take  it  in  the  literal  and  gramma- 
tical sense.'' 

Such  is  a  Declaration  proceeding  from  the  head  of  their 
Church,  binding  upon  the  consciences  of  every  member 
of  the  Establishment,  under  pain  of  the  Church's  censwre 
and  of  the  monarch's  displeasure;  and  subscribed  to  by 
every  man  who  subscribes  to  the  89  Articles.  Who  shall 
henceforth  revile  Catholics  for  the  dutiful  submission  de- 
manded of  them  by  their  Church,  and  for  their  ready  com- 
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but^  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  precept, 
listen  to  the  authority  of  the  Church :  we  are  of 
God ;  he  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us  ;  he  that 
is  not  of  Gody  heareth  us  not :  hy  this  we  know 
the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  errorS'^ 
With  this  view  let  us  also  put  the  same  question 
to  ourselves,  which  Philip  put  to  the  Eunuch  who 
was  reading  the  Scriptures:  Thinkest  thou  that 
thou  understandest  what  thou  readest  ?  And  if 
we  answer  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same 
docility.  How  can  /,  unless  sofne  man  shew  me  f^^^ 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  same 
success.     Though,  in  hearing  the  Church,  we  seem 


pliance  with  it  ?  Who  shall  call  us  slaves  to  our  priest- 
hood, and  traitors  to  our  reason  ? 

As  all  must  stand  upon  the  basis  of  historical  evidence, 
hence  in  discussing  this  or  any  other  tenet  or  controverted 
point,  it  is  surely  the  piost  natural  method  to  refer,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  most  ancient  written  evidence,  namely, 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  If  the 
Scriptures  are  not  sufficiently  full  and  satisfactoiy,  we 
then  go  to  those  who  followed  nearest,  in  point  of  time, 
to  the  Apostles,  and  in  whose  writings  we  readily  discover 
the  sense  in  which  the  particular  doctrine  in  question  was 
understood  in  their  days;  from  them  it  was  handed  down 
to  the  succeeding  generation ;  and  from  thence  we  may 
trace  it,  always  with  an  accumulating  weight  of  testimony, 
to  om*  own  times. 

<^^  1  Epist,  St.  John,  iv.  6.  ^^^  ArU,  viii.  30,  31 . 
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to  listen  to  men ;  yet  it  is  not  men  who  speak 
Aerein,  but  God  who  speaks^  by  the  ministry  of 
inen.  Let  us  then  listen^  with  proper  dispositions, 
and  we  shall  find  her  wisdom  and  her  spirit  irre- 
sistible/'^ It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  ^'  the 
Ignorant  can  be  delivered  from  the  seductions  of 
fjaiae  teachers,  and  the  learned  from  the  pride  and 
delusion  of  false  wisdom.  ^^^ 

Neither  is  it  any  reason  for  us  to  be  satisfied, 
because,  without  diligent  inquiry  made  with  the 
necessary  dispositions,  we  may  feel  already  con-    ^  \ 
vinced.     "  They  who  allow  their  passions," — and  I    \  I 
will  add,  their  prejudices,  "  to  confound  the  dis-     \. 
tinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  are  criminal :       1 
they  may  be  convinced,  but  they  have  not  come      i 
honestly  by  their  conviction."    They  are  in  that 
state  in  which  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  Almighty  ^ 
has  sent  them  the  operation  of  error  to  believe  [, 
lying '/'^  they  are  amongst  those  unbelievers  in  , 
whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  so  blinded  their 
minds,  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  not 

I 

^'^  Acts  vi.  10. 
^*^  Though  error  may  he  innocent  because  it  may  be 
sincere,  yet  there  can  be  no  sincerity  without  inquiry, 
nor  any  inquiry  without  a  solicitude  to  discover  the  truth, 
and  a  determination  to  follow  it  when  discovered. 

<^'^  2  Thess.  ii.  10. 
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L  shine  unto  themS''^    They  are  suffisred  to  be  de- 
ffj  oeived,  because  they  love  deception :   they  aie 
pennitted  to  be  confirmed  in  error^  because  thejr 
JuAYe  been  unwilling  to  behold  and  to  embrace  the 
^  truth.    But  if  we  wish  to  be  preserved  from  sodi 
/callous  hearts  and  darkened  understandings,  let 
■^    us,  with  the  advice  of  the  Apostle,  anoint  our  eye$ 
that  we  may  seef""^  with  sincerity  and  humility. 
Let  us  beseech  the  God  of  light  to  remove  from 
us  all  blindness  of  heart :  let  us  not  forget  that 
those  who  think  themselves  wise,  may  make  them- 
selves fools/*^  by  the  folly  of  their  own  conceits/'^ 
by  vanity,  pride,  or  obstinacy:  let  us  fervently 
pray,  that  through  the  mercy  qf  God,...the  orient 
from  on  high  may  visit  us,  may  enlighten  them 
that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  qf  death, 
and  direct  their  Jeet  in  the  ways  qf  peace S^^    As 
we  cannot  be  too   strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  such  dispositions,  I  will  again  request 
the  reader,  in  the  words  of  a  pious,  an  excellent 
and  an  amiable  man,  now  no  more,  to  bear  in 
mind,  '^  that  candour  and  impartiality,  necessary 
'  in  all  discussions,  are  particularly  so  where  the 
passions  are  all  engaged  on  qnejide ;  that  truth 
must  come  from  the  Father  of  light;  that  it  be- 
hoveth  the  sincere  inquirer  to  remove  the  obsta- 


^"•>'  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  ^"^  Apoc.  iii.  18.  ^'^  Rotn.  i.  9fi. 

^f"^  Ram.  xii.  16.  ^^^  St.  Lukcy  i.  78  79. 
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des  which  the  ignorance  and  the  pride  of  the 
kamaii  mind  oppose  to  it ;  and^  in  fine^  that  only 
tbut  pure  of  heart  see  God,  and  that  into  a  mali- 
cious soul  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  dwell  in  a 
body  subject  unto  sin."^'-' 

frj  u  jiiQ  gieat  xeason,  however,  which  renders  men  in 
genersl  unwilling  to  resign  their  errors,  and  seriously  in- 
▼esligate  the  truth,  is  this : — that  truth  is  rigid  and  aus- 
tere, condemning  the  self-love,  and  restricting  all  the  bad 
propensities  of  the  human  heart.  Hence,  our  divine  Ee- 
deemer  has  told  us,  that  ^^  Men  love  darkness  better  than 
the  Hght.'*  So  that  when  even  this  great  Being  incul- 
cated his  heavenly  doctrines, — although  be  did  it  with 
all  the  force  of  the  most  tender  eloquence,  yet  did  the 
public  refuse  to  believe  him.  It  was  so,  too,  with  his 
apostles.  For,  when  these  holy  individuals  preached, 
although  they  also  enforced  their  preaching  by  the  attesta. 
tion  of  miracles ; — still,  St.  Paul  informs  us,  tbey  "  were 
every  where  contradicted."  The  fact  is,  that  to  engage 
men  to  embrace  the  truth,  or  to  resign  their  errors,  there 
is  required  a  spirit  of  fortitude  and  piety  ;  a  spirit  of  dis- 
interestedness and  humility  ; — qualities,  which,  as  they 
are  extremely  rare  in  the  public  walks  of  life,  render  it, 
hence,  easy  to  understand,  why  falsehood  and  illusion  pre- 
vail there  so  generally.  It  is,  in  short,  with  the  under- 
standing, when  once  it  has  been  seduced  by  error,  as  it  is 
with  the  will,  when  once  it  has  been  corrupted  by  vice : — 
exactly  as  it  is  difficult,  without  some  peculiar  impulse, 
to  reform  the  latter, — so,  without  some  great  cause,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  correct  the  former.  There  is,  usually, 
when  the  attempt  is  made,  some  obstacle  or  other  in  the 
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If,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  we  meet  with 
that  which  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend,  and 
difficult  to  believe,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Almighty  has  so  ordained  it  for  the  exercise  cS 
our  faith  ;  iox  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  that 
appear  not.  ^'^  We  must  equally  adore  in  hnmili^ 
and  silence,  the  revelations  of  (jod  to  man,  and 
the  inscrutable  counsels  of  heaven  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  and  we  must  apply  to  both, 
these  words  of  the  apostle,  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches,  of  the  wisdom,  and  of  the  knowledge  (^ 
\  God!  how  incomprehensible  are  his  judgments, 
and  how  unsearchable  his  wayst^^^  If  we  cannot 
reduce  every  thing  to  the  standard  of  human  xea- 
son,  nor  to  the  narrow  comprehension  of  our  capa- 
cities, we  must  recollect  that  omniscience  is  an 
attribute  not  granted  to  man;  that  we  see  now 
through  a  glass,  and  in  a  dark  manner  ;  but  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  face  to  face : 
now  we  know  only  in  part,  but  then  we  shall  know 
even  as  we  are  knownS""^  We  must  be  satisfied 
that  every  thing  is  in  conformity  with  the  inscru- 
table decrees  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  because 
we  know  we  are  not  to  enter  into  judgment  with 
God,  nor  call  our  Creator  to  account  for  his  con- 
way, — some  fear,  or  interest,  or  self-love,  or  perplexity: 
Vestigm  nulla  retrorsumy — (Dr.  Fletcher's  Comparaiwe 
View.) 
^'^  Heh,  XI.  1.        ^:i  Rom,  xi.  83.         ^•>'  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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duct  towards  his  creatures.  The  God  of  all  know- 
ledge has  revealed  to  us  enough  for  the  purposes 
Df  oar  salvation^  and  that  is  sufficient.  His  is  the 
province  to  command^  ours  to  obey ;  his  counsels 
are. righteous  and  his  ways  are  unsearchable;  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  question  the  equity  of  his  provi- 
dence^ nor  penetrate  the  depths  of  his  designs. 
He  has  taught  us  his  holy  will^  and  we  must  per-i 
form  it  with  alacrity ;  not  wait  to  discuss  its 
dtility^  or  question  its  propriety.  Though  in  re- 
velation there  is  much  beyond  reason^  yet  there  is 
nothing  contrary  to  it.  It  is  only  the  '  sophisms 
of  reasoning  pride'  that  would  lead  us  into  contra- 
diction and  absurdity.  Let  us  not  lose  ourselves 
in  the  intricate  mazes  of  human  speculation ;  but 
taking  a  straight-forward  path,  let  us  'adhere 
firmly  to  the  sacred  laws  of  truth,  of  reason,  and 
of  revelation  :  of  truth  undisguised  by  fashionable 
error ;  of  reason  unbiassed  by  worldly  motives ; 
of  revelation  unsullied  with  the  infectious  breath 
of  pretended  reformation.' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  call  upon  those  who  en- 
gage in  polemic  combat,  to  shake  hands  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  cleanse  the  venom  from  their 
weapons.  We  extract  the  stin^  from  controversy, 
by  discarding  acrimonious  in  vectivean?  passionate 
hostility.  Freedom  of  discussion  is  necessary  in 
the  cause  of  truth ;  but  that  freedom  must  not  be 
suffered   to  degenerate  into   licentiousness.    As 
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reason  should  be  subject  to  revelation^  sa4du{^d 
zeal  be  obedient  to  charity ;  and  though  we  differ 
in  belief,  we  may  live  in  harmony.  Let  it  be  our 
endeavour  to  promote  the  happiness  of  each  other; 
fand  if  we  are  not  likely  to  concur  in  opinion  upon 
all  points,  let  us  rejoice  that  we  agree  in  many ; 
and  knowing  with  how  much  difficulty  truth  is 
sometimes  found,,  let  us  not  wonder  that  some 
should  miss  it.  Wheneva:  we  are  arrayed  as  ad- 
versaries, let  it  be  under  the  banners  of '  the  meek 
and  humble  Jesus ;'  and  may  the  motto  blasraied 
on  them  be  that  golden  sentence  of  an  eloquent 
Father  of  the  Church :  In  necessarus  Unitas.  m 

DUBIK    LiBERTAS,      ET    m_0}^lBV,$J[i^HA^AS;     and 

while  we  display  our  triumph,  let  us  also  learn  to 
show  our  moderation.  Thus  will  error  be  over- 
thrown, the  troubled  passions  be  allayed,  and  the 
xdive  branch  of  peace  proclaim  that  the  watQ|[B^f 
discord  have  subsided.  May  they  never  flow 
again,  but  be  dried  up  in  their  sources^  absorbed 
by  Charity  and  Truth. 


FINIS. 


POSTSCRlFr- 

^Sieriiig  to  the  reader  the  Traditionary  Evi- 
of  the  Doctrines  of  our  Church  on  the  points 
dch  it  relates,  contained  hi  No.  XL  of  the 
ing  Appendix^  I  beg  leave  to  call  his  atten- 
0  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  Bishop  of  London^ 
i  Charge  of  1826  (p.  11).  "  When  we  are 
inted,"  says  he,  '*  with  the  true  state  of  the 
oversy,  we  may  form  our  own  conclusions  : 
id  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Not,  surely^  by 
suing  mis-statements,  invectives,  and  calum- 
or  crudely  asserting  an  unqtuil\fied  right 
ivate  judgment,  but  by  reference  to  primi- 
iNTiQuiTY ;  disproving  the  allegations  of  our 
lents  from  the  silence  of  Scripture,  of  general 
ion,  of  ancient  writers,  which,  in  a  case  of 
lature,  is  decisive ;  appealing  to  the  proceed- 
of  Emperors,  the  acts  of  councils,  the  Iohf- 
e  qf  Fathers ^^^  of  Bishops,  and  even  of  Popes, 

^^  The  different  manner  in  which  these  venerable 
wes  of  the  faith  are  used  by  Protestants,  is  worthy 
ervation.  While  they  imagine  they  can  derive  any 
rt  from  their  testimony,  they  treat  them  with  be- 
g  deference.  But,  on  finding  them  opposed  to  their 
loctrine,  then  they  condemn  and  renounce  their 
rity.    Of  the  latter  class  are  the  Socinians,  in  parti- 
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which  contradict  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy, 

&c ^'  The  genuine  records  of  ancient  usage  and 

practice,  will,  in  like  manner,  supply  us  with  jtira^, 
&c."  —  Now,  with  all  deference  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Prelate,  we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  ask,  what 
this  silent  evidence,  to  which  he  appeals,  can 
weigh  against  the  positive  and  speaking  testimony 
which  we  can  produce  ?  As  to  the  contradicting 
evidence,  except  on  the  point  to  which  his  Lord- 
ship refers,  it  is  no  where  to  be  found :  and  even 
on  that  point,  it  will  be  seen  only  to  contradict, 
not  the  lawful  and  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pon- 
tifff  but  ihe  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  To  deduce 
proof  from  the  genuine  records  qf  ancient  usage 
and  practice,  is  an  admirable  rule;  and  one  by 
which  every  Catholic,  in  common  with  the  Bishop, 
is  ready  to  be  judged,  I  trust  I  have  shewn  in 
another  part  of  this  work,  that  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  proof.  The  contradiction  of  Scripture 
certainly  is :  for,  if  a  doctrine  be  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, it  cannot  be  true.     But  till  the  Scriptures 

cular.  Of  the  former,  are  Protestants  of  a  more  mitigated 
cast,  who  are  fond  of  preserving  some  relics  of  mystery 
in  their  creed,  and  of  authority  in  their  goyemment. 
These  latter  wish  to  enlist  the  Fathers  in  their  service; 
but,  like  many  an  impressed  auxiliary,  they  are  found, 
when  free  from  restraint,  to  abandon  their  service,  and 
join  the  ranks  of  the  enemies." — Evidences  of  the  Catholic 
Churchf  vol.  ii.  p*  268. 
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cm  be  proved  to  be  an  independent  rule  of/aith, 
and  to  have  been  delivered  to  us  in  this  capacity^ 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  proved  not 
to  have  been  the  case,  by  ancient  usage  and  prac- 
tice, — the  mere  silence  of  Scripture  cannot  be 
taken  in  evidence.  And  as  to  the  speaking  and 
positive  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  this 
unerring  rule  of  ancient  usage  and  practice  will 
shew  that  the  Church,  and  the  Church  alone,  has 
ever  been  considered  as  the  authorized  expounder 
of  it. 

In  evidence  of  this,  I  will  here  content  myself 
with  citing  the  sentiments  of  only  one  of  those 
great  and  learned  men,  whom  all  Christendom  has 
agreed  to  honour  with  the  distinctive  title  of  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church.  St.  Irenseus,  writing  during 
the  second  century,  observes  : — 

"  Paul  says :  '  God  appointed  in  his  Chiurch 
Apostles,  prophets,  and  doctors.*  Where,  there- 
fore, the  holy  gifts  of  God  are,  there  must  the 
truth  be  learned ;  with  them  is  the  succession  from 
the  Apostles,  and  there  is  the  society  whose  com- 
munication is  sound  and  irreproveable,  unadul- 
terated and  pure.  These  preserve  the  faith  of 
one  God,  who  made  all  things ;  increase  our  love 
towards  his  divine  Son,  and  expound,  without  dan- 
ger, the  Scriptures  to  us,  not  blaspheming  the 
name  of  God,  nor  dishonouring  the  patriarchs,  nor 
contemning  the  Prophets.'    (Adversus  H^er.  I.  iv. 
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e.  45,p.  345.)—''  To  him  that  believeth  that  there 
is  one  God,  and  holds  to  the  head,  which  is  Christ 
— ^to  this  man  all  things  will  be  plain,  if  he  read 
diligently  the  Scriptures  with  the  aid  of  those  who 
are  the  priests  in  the  Church,  and  in  whose  hands, 
as  we  have  shewn,  rests  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tles."   {Ibid.  c.  52,  p.  355.) 

The  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Grod,  in  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures,  and  delivering  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  is  the  only  question  which  our 
adversaries  have  any  right  to  attack ;  for  till  this 
point  be  carried,  aU  others  must  remain  invuhier. 
able  :  but  it  wears  '  a  panoply  against  which  every 
arrow  falls  blunted  to  the  ground.'  There  is  no 
proposition  more  true  than  this — that  if  a  Catholic 
be  once  separated  from  that  great  sheet-anchor  of 
his  faith,  the  indefectibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
he  is  drifted  as  a  mere  wreck  upon  the  waters, 
and,  in  point  of  religious  belief,  becomes  as  mu- 
table as  the  waves,  and  as  uncertain  as  the  winds. 
"  Where  such  are  the  pretensions  advanced,"  vin. 
to  infallibility,  says  the  writer  of  the  Charge  to 
which  I  have  alluded, ''  the  truth  or  the  falsehood 
of  particular  articles  of  faith  becomes  a  secondary 
question.  If  Christ  has  appointed  the  Church  of 
Rome  the  exclusive  possessor  of  his  promises,  the 
sole  depositary  of  his  authority,  the  infallible  judge 
in  controversies  regarding  the  faith,  it  is  useless  to 
debate  on  other  matter.    If  this  point  is  decided 
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ia  her  fiivoiir,  our  only  resource  is  to  acknowledge 
our  errors^  to  sue  for  reconciliation^  and  accept 
Ate  system  of  doctrines  which  is  proved  to  be  true 
by  her  sanction." — (p.  16J  Now,  if  this  point  be 
not  decided  in  her  favour,  by  the  Bishop's  own 
rule^ — the  language  of  Fathers  and  of  Bishops^ 
and  Jrom  the  genuine  records  of  ancient  usage 
and  practice, — I  pledge  myself  to  desert  her  com* 
munion  on  the  morrow/''^ 


^'^  Any  one  who  chooses  may  see  the  proofs  in  the  work 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. — The  Faith 
of  Catholics  confirmed  by  Scripture^  and  attested  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  four  Centuries  of  the  Chu/rch,  Booker, 
1812. 

The  learned  Dr.  Machale,  whose  immortal  work*  on 
the  "  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
has  just  appeared,  thus  introduces  his  argument  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  : — 

^'  Having  thus  conducted  my  reader  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church,  it  might  have  been  na- 
torally  imagined  that  our  labours  would  here  terminate. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  repose  of  the  world,  those  who 
have  thus  far  combatted  for  the  truth,  now  strenuously 
controvert  the  nature  of  the  revelation ;  and  no  sooner 
do  they  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  than 

*  In  this  work,  worthy  to  be  incased  in  cedar  and  gold,  the 
]^ilo8ophy  of  Christianity  has  been  delineated  with  a  beauty  and 
sublimity  worthy  of  the  subject.  The  most  refined  and  classic 
elegance,  united  with  the  rich  genius  of  the  writer,  has  strewn 
the  rugged  paths  of  theological  disquisition  with  the  choicest 
flowers,  and  bestowed  fresh  life  and  fertility  on  the  trodden  and 
exhausted  field  of  controversy. 
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their  strength  is  mutually  wasted  in  intestine  oontentioB. 
Hence,  every  age  has  witnessed  the  most  angry  contro- 
versies amongst  those,  who,  acknowledging  the  troth  <tf 
the  Christian  religion,  have  zealously  disputed  its 
genuine  possession. 

'^  In  vain,  then,  should  we  have  proved  the  existence 
of  the  Christian  Church,  if  we  were  not  able  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  counterfeit  impostures  with  which  it  is 
attempted  to  be  confounded.  It  is  not  enough  to  show 
that  revelation  has  been  once  imparted;  it  is  likewise 
necessary  to  prove  that  this  revelation  has  reached  us 
unadulterated.  Among  the  various  claimants  to  the  in- 
heritance of  Christ,  we  must  determine  who  are  they 
whose  pretensions  are  best  founded.  The  name  of 
Christianity  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  true  pro- 
fession  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  since  Christiani^  itself 
has  branched  out  into  as  great  a  variety  of  discordant 
systems  as  the  ancient  philosophy.  Yet,  amidst  this 
strange  confusion,  all  are  equally  confident  that  they 
have  inherited  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  then, 
the  true  Church,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  pretend  to 
nothing  more  than  the  faithful  possession  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  it  must  be  confessed  that  that  Society  is  best 
entitled  to  the  name,  whose  principles  are  best  calculated 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  its  purity. 

**  Important  as  the  controversy  always  has  been,  it  has 
acquired  fresh  interest  since  the  era  of  that  religious  re- 
volution, called  the  Reformation ;  in  no  country,  however, 
more  than  our  own,  where  the  division  of  Christians  into 
two  powerful  bodies  has  kept  alive  an  incessant  contest 
among  the  adherents  of  the  rival  Churches.  Though 
there  ai*e  many  points  at  issue  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  on  which  much  of  polemical  skill  has  been 
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diaplayedy  jet  the  simple  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Ghmch,  is  that  which  is  most  deserving  of  their  mutual 
attention.  Instead  of  an  intricate  maze  of  disputation, 
dirongli  whMb  one  might  wander  for  ever,  without 
coming  to  anj  definite  conclusion,  the  controversy  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  is  palpable  to  every  apprehen- 
sion. It  is  one  which,  though  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  capacity,  may  yet  employ  the  range  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  excursive  intellects.  Hence,  ever 
since  the  celebrated  conference  of  Bossuet  and  Claude, 
die  two  most  distinguished  champions  of  their  respective 
creeds,  the  authority  of  the  Church  has  been  an  important 
and  unceasing  theme  of  discussion.  As  it  has  been  the 
centre  of  the  union  of  Catholics,  it  has  been  the  common 
point  of  the  hostility  of  Protestants ;  and  however  adverse 
the  creeds,  and  rancorous  the  jealousies  of  the  reformed 
sects,  their  mutual  impatience  of  control  has  often  sus- 
pended their  intestine  division,  to  league  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  authority  by  which  they  have  been  pro- 
scribed. 

"  In  contemplating  the  character  of  the  revolution, 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century  produced  the  separation 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Church  from  the  parent  stock, 
we  shall  find  it  marked  by  a  peculiarity  which  distin- 
g^uishes  it  from  every  other.  Each  preceding  error  was 
opposed  to  some  particular  tenet  of  Catholic  belief;  and 
if  it  was  cherished  for  some  time,  it  was  because  authority 
was  rather  eluded  than  resisted.  The  most  contumacious 
unbelievers  were  ready  to  profess  their  respect  for  the  de- 
cisions of  the  proper  tribunals;  and  if  they  refused 
acquiescence,  it  was  because  they  afiected  to  doubt  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  its  power,  rather  than  to  question 
its  existence.    The  restless  love  of  novelty  exhausted. 
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mt  lengthy  the  circle  of  human  emm^  by  rastiiq^  upm 
when  driven  from  another,  until,  finding  no  new  gimmd 
on  which  to  repose,  it  turned  upon  that  authonty  hy 
which  it  had  been  pursued  through  the  bbyrinth  €£  iti 
wanderings.  This  is  the  new  feature  that  ilimiTiniimii 
the  errors  of  modem  times.  If  the  Donatists  protmcted 
their  schisms,  it  was  because  they  pretended  the  bishop 
of  Carthage,  from  whom  they  separated,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged,  had 
been  absolved  by  corrupt  and  interested  judges.  If  the 
followers  of  Eutyches  defended  that  there  was  but  one 
nature  in  Christ  after  the  incarnation,  it  was,  they  said, 
because  such  a  doctrine  was  included  in  the  definition  of 
the  Fathers  of  Ephesus.  The. council  of  Chalcedon,  it  is 
true,  soon  corrected  their  mistake,  and  those  who  were 
animated  with  a  love  of  truth  and  unity,  soon  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church :  such,  however,  as  resLsted 
the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  affected  to 
believe  that  it  was  opposed  to  that  of  Ephesus,  and  thus 
would  fain  palliate  their  resistance  under  the  mask  of 
respect  for  authority.  These  observations  are  applicable 
to  almost  every  error  that  deformed  the  faith  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  to  every  schism  that  disturbed  its 
tranquillity  during  fifteen  centuries.  The  necessity  of 
some  coercive  authority  was  generally  acknowledged  by 
all,  while,  in  the  application  of  this  truth,  they  ingeniously 
discovered  reasons  to  justify  them  in  eluding  its  exercise. 
The  doctrines  of  one,  it  was  said,  had  been  misrepresented 
by  envy:  malevolence  had  imputed  false  crimes  to 
another.  The  Roman  Pontiff  had  been  often  imposed  on 
by  the  artifices  of  individuals,  interested  in  misinforming 
him  on  distant  transactions ;  and  the  Fathers  of  a  general 
council  were  not  unfiiequently  represented  as  the  fiactiouB 
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I  of  sonie  powerful  patriarch,  jealous  of  the  influeuoe 
iCa  mal.  Such  were  generally  the  ailments  by  which  the 
wmticB  of  former  times  endeavoured  to  shield  themselves 
i|paiiist  the  spiritoal  terrors  of  the  Church,  and  such  are 
tlw  apologies  that  are  still  advanced  by  those  historians 
irlio  are  partial  to  their  memory.  It  was  reserved,  how- 
Bver,  for  the  spirit  of  a  later  age,  to  assert  an  unlimited 
bidependance  of  thinking,  on  the  most  important  subjects 
of  religion.  Not  content  with  controverting  the  truth,  it 
oODtrovexts  the  authority  by  which  truth  has  been  de- 
dded.  While  others  have  sought  to  diminish  Christ's 
doctrine,  by  the  subtraction  of  some  previous  article  of 
belief:  it  is  now  attempted  to  dissipate  the  whole,  by 
Wftesting  it  from  the  possession  of  those  to  whom  it  has 
been  entrusted.  Heretofore,  the  New  Testament  was  con- 
ndered  as  a  precious  inheritance,  bequeathed  by  Christ 
to  his  spouse,  for  the  benefit  of  her  children.  To  protect 
it  from  profanation,  it  was  confided  to  the  apostles  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  and  transmitted  by  them  to  their  suc- 
cessors, wlio  were  to  guard  it  with  similar  care.  Equally 
vigilant  against  the  craft  of  the  thief  and  the  violence  of 
the  robber,  they  have  preserved  it  unimpaired.  When  per- 
secutors strove  to  destroy  this  legacy,  by  consigning  the 
Sacred  Volume  to  the  flames,  it  was  preserved  by  their 
seel  from  the  danger  with  which  it  was  threatened :  and 
when  the  prodigal  children  of  the  Church,  abusing  her 
bounty,  would  fain  squander  their  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  wander  into  a  far  country,  like  a  tender 
parent  she  wept  over  their  errors,  recalling  them  again  to 
finist  in  their  father's  house,  and  to  partake  of  the  ban- 
quet, in  which  they  might  still  share,  but  which  she 
would  not  suffer  to  be  dissipated. 
Now,  however,  the  Church  experiences  a  revolt  unex- 
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ampled  in  the  history  of  former  ages.  The  natural  ^l^iMifft 
which  mutually  converts  the  Testament  of  Christ  and  its 
guardians — an  alliance  sealed  with  his  blood — ^is  yiolated; 
and  the  rich  deposit  which  he  bequeathed,  is  attempted 
to  be  scattered  abroad ;  not  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  ob- 
servers, but  to  be  rifled  by  the  violators,  of  his  covenant 
Mixed  with  the  impure  errors  that  cover  the  earth,  the 
truths  of  this  divine  Testament,  when  dispersed  out  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  gradually  disappear.  Like  the  manna 
which  fed  the  Israelites  from  heaven,  and  which,  if  col- 
lected as  God  had  prescribed,  became  substantial  noO" 
rishment,  but  vanished  from  those  who  sought  it  any 
other  way ;  the  Word  of  God  becomes  life  to  those  who 
seek  it  from  the  Church,  while  it  eludes  the  search  of  all 
who  follow  their  own  caprices.  In  vain,  then,  is  the 
world  inundated  with  bibles:  the  dead  letter  may  be 
circulated,  without  being  informed  by  the  Spirit,  which 
maketh  wise  unto  salvation.  All  may  be  invited  to  slake 
their  thirst  with  the  divine  word,  but  let  them  recollect, 
that  after  being  forced  out  of  the  inclosures  of  that 
Church  which  is  called,  ^  the  sealed  fountain,'  its  con- 
tents, instead  of  being  pure,  are  the  poisoned  ^  waters  of 
the  broken  cistern.' 

'^  Hence,  the  strange  alliance  between  infidelity  and 
fiematicism,  that  characterises  our  period.  Retaining, 
by  the  principle  of  resistance  to  authority,  the  very  root 
of  infidelity,  men  still  affect  to  insult  the  inspired  writings 
for  what  they  ought  to  believe;  the  result  is  such  as 
might  be  expected.  Under  the  common  name  of  Christ- 
ianity, infidelity  lies  disguised;  and  from  the  latitude 
of  belief  which  has  resulted  from  ecu^h  one's  sense  of  the 
inspired  writings,  unbelievers  have  discovered  that  to 
abandon  them  tq  the  interpretation  of  each  individual,  is 
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llie  mDst  effectual  plan  to  propagate  their  infidelity.  The 
contest  does  not  now,  as  heretofore,  tarn  on  any  peculiar 
tenet  of  the  Catholic  Church :  its  very  authority  is  aimed 
«t;  and  the  abettors  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  humieui 
mind  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  superseded  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  by  having  erected  the  monstrous 
system  of  Bible  Societies.  This  is  but  giving  another 
name  to  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  from  which 
the  pretended  Reformation  sprang.  The  spirit  of  man 
is  inventive,  and  one  folly  quickly  succeeds  another. 
However,  in  this  vast  design  of  reducing  the  world  to  a 
uniformity  of  faith,  by  the  dumb  authority  of  the  Bible, 
the  ancient  feuds  of  the  sectaries  seem  to  suffer  a  tempo- 
rary respite.  In  the  hope  of  deposing  that  authority 
which  equally  proscribes  them  all,  they  forbear  advancing 
their  own  claims  to  any  peculiar  election.  Weary  of  an 
incessant  struggle,  in  which  they  had  wasted  each  other's 
strength,  without  any  prospect  of  victoiy,  they  have 
adopted  giore  moderate  counsels,  in  order  to  effect  a 
Btvongfer  opposition  against  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
But  this  confederacy  will  soon  be  dissolved :  the  elements 
of  discord,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  incapable  of 
strong  or  lasting  cohesion.  Like  the  leagues  which  were 
often  formed  against  the  Church,  this  too  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  its  fleeting  existence  will  be  only  remembered 
as  another  trophy  of  the  strength  of  that  Church,  which 
it  was  intended  to  overthrow. 

"  To  fix  then  the  faith  of  the  true  believer,  as  well  as 
to  enable  those  who  have  strayed  from  the  paths  of  truth, 
to  retrace  their  wandering  footsteps,  shall  be  the  object  of 
the  succeeding  chapters.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  work,  in 
which  the  elucidation  of  truth  is  my  aim,  I  shall  abstain 
from  ev^ry  topic  that  can  be  considered  only  a  subject  of 
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barren  disputation.  If  candour  and  temper  are*  deeoMd 
essential  qualities  in  every  writer,  who  wishes  to  makes 
fiirourable  impression,  much  more  necessary  is  it  for  fani 
who  labours  to  promote  the  interests  of  chari^  and  tke 
salvation  of  mankind,  to  lay  aside  every  acrimonious  feel- 
ing. In  entering  on  a  discussion,  in  which  the  spiritual 
interests  of  millions  are  involved,  a  writer  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  nature  of  the  object  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It 
is  not  a  philosophical  discussion,  of  which  the  issue  is  to 
depend  upon  the  subtlety  of  argument,  or  the  variety  of 
learning,  with  which  either  champion  shall  vindicate  his 
cause.  Much  learning  and  ingenuity  may  be  displayed 
in  the  support  of  an  erroneous  position ;  and,  if  truth  wert 
never  supposed  to  triumph,  until  the  spirit  of  cavil  should 
yield,  the  sum  of  certain  and  indisputable  principles 
would  be  reduced  to  a  small  number.  Of  the  force  of 
subtle  and  metaphysical  arguments,  the  people  are  incom- 
petent  judges ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  the  best  calculated 
to  guide  their  belief,  who  leads  them  through  a  labyrinth 
where  but  few  can  follow.  The  advocate  of  one  system 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  support- 
ed. But  if  the  process  of  reasoning,  by  which  he  has  ar- 
rived at  his  conclusions,  be  intricate,  while  he  displays 
the  force  of  his  own  mind,  he  ought  to  reflect  that  such  a 
process  is  not  obvious  to  every  capacity.  As  the  present 
controversy,  then,  regards  principally  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind,  it  might  happen  that  the  mode  of  reasoning,  in 
which  most  ingenuity  could  be  displayed,  would  be  the 
least  adapted  to  their  apprehensions.  We  are  to  recollect 
that  it  is  to  the  poor  that  Christ  chiefly  preached  the  gos- 
pel, and  that  he  gave  thanks  to  his  heavenly  Father,  for 
having  revealed  to  the  '  litde  ones,  what  he  had  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  world.'  (Luke  x.  21.) 
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HaTing,  therefore,  in  view,  these  words  of  Christ  as  our 
mottOi  we  shall  leave  to  others  the  subtlety  of  disputation, 
eomsoious  Uiat  the  poor  and  the  little  ones  are  our  clients ; 
•ad  our  cause,  the  interests  of  their  salvation.^' 

Afiber  a  long  and  very  able  argument,  on  the  method 
adopted  bj  Christ  of  communicating  and  preserving  his 
doctrines  among  mankind,  or,  in  other  words,  on  tike  Rule 
ef  Faithy  the  learned  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

^  To  pieserve  these  truths,  then,  which  willnerer  cease 
to  inform  and  yivify  the  great  Catholic  body,  there  must 
be  an  authority  to  g^rd  them.  This  authority  resides  in 
the  living  pastors  of  the  Church,  who  transmit  the  sacred 
doctrine,  which  they  inherited,  to  their  immediate  suo- 
easBors.  Between  them  and  those  successors,  there  is  a 
sacred  covenant  not  to  violate  this  inheritance.  The  study 
of  each  individual  is  to  preserve  unaltered  the  precious 
deposit,  which  he  has  received ;  and  thus,  while  the  Pro- 
testant, like  the  prodigal  child,  dissipates  his  share  of  the 
patrimony,  the  Catholic  is  careful  to  treasure  it  up  in  the 
house  of  his  Father. 

'^  In  vain  will  it  be  insinuated,  that  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  this  treasure  is  studiously  locked  up  from  the 
necessities  of  the  faithful.  No,  they  are  encouraged  to 
use  it,  they  are  forbidden  to  abuse  it  The  treasure  is 
destined  for  purchasing  an  everlasting  inheritance ;  and 
not  for  being  wasted  according  to  each  one's  caprice,  in 
piiofligacy  and  riot.  For,  alas,  bow  often  have  the  profli^ 
gate  abused  the  authority  of  the  sacred  text,  in  giving  a 
sanction  to  their  own  disorders  !  In  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  morality,  her  instructions  are  always  enriched  by 
die  truths  of  revelation ;  and,  in  illustrating  her  own  doc- 
trines, she  appeals  to  its  written  testimony.  In  the  great 
voyage  through  life,  the  Protestant  may  have  the  chart, 
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but,  wanting  the  knowledge  which  it  requires,  and  bereft 
of  a  guide,  he  is  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  the  way ; 
while  the  Catholic  enjoys  all  the  confidence  inspired  by 
the  two-fold  assistance  of  chart  and  guide.  If  he  be 
ignorant,  he  trusts  to  the  guide  that  has  already  conducted 
thousands  through  the  same  path ;  and  if  he  be  enlight- 
ened, so  far  from  his  confidence  being  diminished,  it  is 
still  heightened  when  he  beholds  the  Church  fearlessly 
spreading  the  Scripture  before  his  view ;  and  finds  the 
most  admirable  accordance  between  the  instructions  of 
the  chart,  and  the  skill  of  his  conductor....*' 

^*  Thus,  the  New  Testament  contains  the  inheritance 
which  Christ  has  bequeathed  to  his  children.  Though 
destined  for  the  benefit  of  all,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  have  a  right  to  its  administration.  Nay,  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  that  this  right  should  be  reserved  to  a 
particular  body,  whose  authority  and  wisdom  might 
moderate  those  disputes,  which  could  not  fail  to  spring 
from  the  passions  or  ignorance  of  the  people.  Behold, 
then,  the  simple  but  infallible  rule,  by  which  the  Catholic 
is  guided — an  adherence  to  the  traditionary  doctrine  of 
those,  to  whom  the  Redeemer  promised  that  they  should 
never  go  astray.  But  it  may  be  asked :  is  not  this  infal- 
libility of  the  Church  proved  solely  from  the  Scripture? 
No:  its  promise  is  registered  in  the  Scripture,  it  is  true, 
but  its  operation  lives  and  is  felt  through  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Church.  Thus,  infallibility  was  in  operation 
before  the  promise  which  sustained  it  was  committed  to 
writing.  If,  therefore,  it  never  had  been  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  our  certainty  of  its  existence  would  be  still  the 
same,  since  it  recu^hes  us  through  the  equally  infallible 
medium  of  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers ;  and  through 
the  still  more  unequivocal  medium  of  the  power  which  the 
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Chinch  has  always  exerrised.  In  the  uniform  authority 
which  her  pastors  always  enforced,  and  in  the  uniform 
leverence  with  which  her  decrees  were  received,  notwith- 
standing the  angry  passions,  which  this  exercise  of  power 
often  awakened  in  the  discontented,  we  behold  a  stronger 
evidence  of  the  promises  of  Christ,  than  any  writings 
conld  convey. 

**  How  different,  therefore,  the  confidence  of  him,  who 
thus  relies  on  the  collected  wisdom  of  all  ages  and  nations 
of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  perpetual  anxiety  of 
the  man,  who  trusts  solely  to  his  own,  or  to  the  fleeting 
opinions  of  a  few  individuals  ?  But  is  not  the  confidence 
of  the  Catholic  unreasonable,  who  thus  reposes  on  the  au- 
thority of  others  ?  Not  more  unreasonable,  than  when  he 
commits  his  life  and  property  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
civil  authority  of  the  state.  If  the  moral  and  metaphysical 
truths,  which  form  the  source  of  our  obligations  to  God 
and  to  society,  are  inherited  by  children  from  their  fathers, 
without  the  reproach  of  credulity,  why  not  communicate 
the  more  mysterious  truths  of  revealed  religion,  through 
the  same  medium  of  authority  ?  Those  principles  which 
are  connected  with  the  preservation  of  society,  are  suf- 
fered to  be  strengthened  by  all  the  natural  prejudices  of 
infancy  and  education ;  are  the  saving  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  only  ones  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  such 
strong  root,  but  be  rudely  torn  from  the  soil,  under  the 
pretext  that  man  himself  had  no  share  in  planting  them? 
Alas  !  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  the  prejudices  of  education 
will  prevail,  and  those  who  attempt  to  deprive  truth  of 
their  alliance,  must  give  their  strong  assistance  to  error. 
As  well,  then,  might  you  say,  that  man  is  unreasonable 
when  he  adopts,  on  the  authority  ol  mankind,  those  meta- 
physical truths,  which  he  cannot  comprehend ;  as  that 
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the  Catholic  is  unreasonable,  when  he  reposes  on  die  au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Church.  Every  assent  which  is 
not  founded  on  previous  examination,  is  not,  dierefore, 
onreasonable.  If  it  were,  the  number  of  truths  of  wfaieh 
we  should  enjoy  conviction,  would  be  limited  indeed.  Is 
it  by  a  previous  process  of  reasoning,  that  each  individual 
is  fortified  in  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Mupreme 
Being?  If  so,  it  is  a  process  which  few  are  able  to  ansr 
lyze.  Though  it  forces  itself  on  the  conviction  of  every 
mind,  still  it  is  so  vague  in  the  mode  of  its  conception, 
Aat  no  one  can  define  its  form,  or  trace  its  origin.  Yet, 
however  undefinable,  it  is  still  so  strong  in  its  operatioii, 
that  its  faith  could  not  be  shaken  in  the  most  illiteiale 
mind.  The  evidence  of  truth,  then,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  process  of  reasoning,  by  which  it  is  unfolded.  Nay, 
Ae  truths  which  are  the  simplest  in  their  nature,  and  the 
least  susceptible  of  arg^umentation,  are  those  which  act 
most  strongly  on  our  convictions.  Such  is  the  order  of 
nature,  observes  St.  Augustine,  that  when  we  learn  any 
thing,  reason  is  anticipated  by  authority.  This  profound 
observation  is  illustrated  by  the  universal  influence  of 
authority  over  our  education.  But  though  truth  may  be 
poured  into  our  infant  minds,  before  we  could  distinguish 
it  from  error,  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  when  our  facul- 
ties are  developed,  the  less  sensible  of  its  evidence  or  force. 
Ibis  is  the  reason  of  the  calm  and  settled  tranquillity 
which  accompanies  the  Catholic  through  life  :  and  which 
the  Protestant  may  mistake  for  an  unreasonable  prostrer 
tion  of  his  intellect.  Having  found  the  truth  by  that 
method  by  which  it  has  been  transmitted,  it  would  be 
folly  for  him  to  enquire  for  that,  of  which  he  is  already 
in  possession ;  and,  hence,  he  is  secure  from  that  anxiety 
which  must  agitale  those  who  wander  from  one  error  to 
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another.  All  the  arguments  of  uniformity,  antiquity,  and 
uniYersalityy  which  fail  not  to  strike  every  mind,  have 
thdur  silent  hut  powerful  influence  on  the  education  of 
every  Catholic,  and  must  operate  in  checking  those  douhts 
which  are  gfenerally  the  associates  of  error.  From  infancy 
to  manhood,  from  the  narrowest  state  of  his  intellect  to 
the  utmost  expansion  it  can  assume,  the  Catholic  finds, 
in  the  treasures  of  his  religion,  sufficient  truth  to  satisfy 
all  the  cravings  of  his  mind« 

^  If,  in  his  youth,  he  is  indebted  to  his  parents  for 
the  rudiments  of  his  faith,  it  is  because,  as  St.  Augustine 
remarks,  the  relations  of  nature  require  such  subjection. 
His  feeble  mind  must  be  yet  fed  with  the  milk  of  Christian 
doctrine,  because  it  is  incapable  of  strongfer  nourishment 
He  then  receives  those  seeds  of  Christian  faith,  of  which 
he  beholds  in  every  future  instruction,  nothing  else  but  a 
fuller  developement  Examination,  therefore,  instead  of 
awakening  doubt,  only  strengthens  conviction.  From  his 
pastor  he  learns  the  same  doctrine  which  he  learned  under 
his  mother's  tutelage,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  is 
accompanied  with  stronger  reasons,  which  are  accommo- 
dated to  hi  s  growing  understanding.  Could  we  suppose  that 
the  activity  with  which  man  thirsts  after  knowledge,  should 
prompt  him  to  distrust  the  narrow  source  from  which  his 
science  has  been  hitherto  derived ;  his  distrust  is  checked 
or  anticipated  by  the  instruction  which  refers  him  to  more 
abundant  sources  of  information.  He  hears  his  paster 
confidently  declare :  ^^  The  doctrine  which  I  preach  is  not 
mine,  but  that  of  him  who  sent  me.''  (John^  vii.  16.)  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  requiring  that  any  rest  their  faith  on 
his  authority,  the  pastor  raises  the  confidence  of  his  people 
to  a  still  higher  authority  on  which  his  own  is  dependent. 
The  Catholic,  then,  far  from  seeing  his  curiosity  checked, 
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finds  it  still  invited  to  a  more  ample  inyestigation.  He  hean 
the  bishop  preach  from  his  episcopal  chair ;  who,  instead  of 
arrogating  any  power  to  himself,  declares  that  he,  too,  is 
the  organ  at  a  Church,  from  whose  decisions  he  cannot 
depart  The  immutable  decisions  of  this  Church,  to 
which  the  sincere  and  docile  Christian  is  ultimately  re- 
ferred, he  finds  written  in  her  litui^es,  and  embodied  widi 
her  public  worship.  They  are  identified  with  her  cere- 
monies, they  are  palpable  in  her  festivals ;  and,  if  he  can 
trace  back  her  history,  they  will  meet  him  in  every  period 
of  her  existence.  Thus  he  discovers  nothing  isolated  or 
solitary  in  his  inquiry ;  nothing  partial  or  mutilated  in 
his  fjEiith.  Every  testimony  which  he  consults,  is  only  a 
link  which  connects  his  belief  with  some  other  monument; 
thus,  as  it  were,  stretching  through  every  age,  and  spread- 
ing over  every  country ;  in  a  word,  he  finds  that  the  fiddi 
which  he  drank  in  his  infancy,  was  but  a  partial  stream, 
conveyed  to  him  from  the  pure,  the  ancient,  and  the  uni- 
versal doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church." — Dr.  Machale's 
Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  VoL  L 
pp.  268-279,  365-866,  879-386. 
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No.  I. 


Observations  on  the  Claim  of  the  Reverend  John 
Daniel  on  the  French  government,  rejected  by 
the  British  Commissioners ;  and  which  rejection 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council. 


The  Claim  of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel,  President  of 
the  English  Secular  College  at  Douay,  to  compensation 
for  property  confiscated  by  the  execution  of  decrees  passed 
in  France  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  was  duly 
presented  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  80th 
May,  1814,  and  by  the  convention  of  20th  November, 
1815,  to  the  honourable  Commissioners  appointed  to  exe- 
cute the  said  treaty  and  convention. 

It  has  been  shewn,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British 
Commissioners  and  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  that 
the  Reverend  John  Daniel  was  a  British  subject ;  and  that 
the  property  held  by  him  at  the  time  of  its  confiscation, 
on  the  12th  October,  1798,  and  then  seized  in  execution 
of  the  decree  passed  on  the  10th  October,  1798,  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  France,  was  confiscated  in  consequence  of  his 
being  a  British  subject. 
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The  claim  of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  having  been 
rejected  by  the  British  Commissioners,  not  for  want  of 
evidence  in  the  documents  produced  to  support  it»  baton 
the  ground  (as  alleged)  that  the  English  college  at  Donaj 
was  deemed  a  French  establishment,  and  was  not  included 
in  the  view  of  the  treaties ;  reasons  which  the  claimant 
deemed  unsatisfactory  :  —  an  appeal  was  preferred  to  his 
Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  against  the 
award  of  rejection  given  by  the  Commissioners. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  November,  1825,  the  judgment  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  was  pronounced  by  Lord 
Gifford,  confirming  the  rejection  of  the  Claim. — ^The  fot 
lowing  is  a  correct  extract  of  the  judgment,  taken  firom 
Mr  Gumey's  short-hand  notes. 

Lord  Gifford. — ^'  In  considering  this  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  nature  and  object  of  these  esta- 
blishments, and  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  tiealies 
under  which  the  indemnity  is  asked. — Now  the  institu- 
tions in  behalf  of  which  the  Claims  are  made,  although 
their  members  were  British  subjects,  and  their  property 
derived  from  funds  constituted  by  British  subjects,  were 
in  the  nature  of  French  corporations  :  they  were  locally 
established  in  a  foreign  territory,  because  they  could  not 
exist  in  England ;  their  end  and  object  were  not  autho- 
rised, but  were  directly  opposed  to  the  British  law ;  and 
the  funds  dedicated  to  their  maintenance  were  employed 
for  that  purpose  in  France,  because  they  could  not  be  so 
employed  in  England ;  and  if  other  circumstances  were 
wanting  to  fix  their  character,  it  appears  that  these  esta- 
blishments, as  well  as  theii*  revenues,  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  French  government ;  and  the  conduct  of 
that  government,  since  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
shews,  that  if  all  had  been  suffered  to  remain  euUre  durii^ 
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tile  period  of  the  revolution,  the  monarchical  government 
woald  have  taken  the  whole  under  its  superintendance 
and  management. — ^We  think,  therefore,  that  they  must 
be  deemed  French  establishments. 

**  Then  are  such  establishments,  though  represented  by 
British  subjects,  to  claim  under  the  treaties?  —  Tieatie&i 
like  other  compacts,  are  to  be  construed  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  looking  at  the 
occasion  and  obfect  of  those  treaties,  we  think  that  it  was 
not,  or  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
contracting  parties,  that  the  British  government  should 
demand,  or  the  French  government  grant  compensation 
ibr  property  held  in  trust  for  establishments  in  France, 
and  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  British  laws,  and  which 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French  government.  We 
therefore  think  that,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and 
chaXBCter  of  the  establishments  which  the  claimants  al- 
lege themselves  to  represent,  and  to  the  purposes  to 
wUdi  the  property,  in  respect  whereof  compensation  is 
dahned,  was  dedicated,  the  claimants  have  not  brought 
their  case  within  the  meaning  or  spirit  of  the  treaties ; 
that  tiie  rejection  of  their  claims,  therefore,  by  the  Com> 
missioQers  was  right,  and  that  consequently  the  award 
must  be  confirmed. 

**  Upon  the  hearing  of  the  appeal,  however,  it  was  fur- 
ther insisted,  that  the  appellants  are  entitled  to  compeas*- 
tion  for  the  loss  they  have  individually  sustained,  by  having 
been  deprived  (in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  die  posses- 
sions and  property  of  the  establishments)  of  the  salary  and 
income  enjoyed  by  them  as  members  of  those  esCablidi^ 
fnents,  and  that  it  should  be  referred  back  to  the  Commis- 
aieners,  to  reconsider  their  award  in  that  respect.— It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  no  such  claim  appears  to  have  been 
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made  before  the  Commissioners ;  and  therefioire  thali  19 
strietness,  it  cannot  be  urged  upon  this  appeal ;  but  rnxf- 
posing  that  it  could,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  no  com- 
pensation can,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  be  demanded 
for  the  corpus  of  the  property  seized,  no  valid,  claim;  can 
be  sustained  by  any  members  of  those  bodies  for  the  in- 
come derivable  from  it/' 

Though  the  claims  of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  for  the 
£nglish  college  at  Douay,  of  the  Reverend  John  Bew  tot 
the  English  seminary  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Reverend  Francii 
Tuite  and  others,  for  the  English  coll^pe  of  St.  Omer, 
were  presented  as  distinct  and  unconnected  claims,  yet 
they  were  confounded  together  by  the  Commissioners  and 
by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  English  secular  college  of  Douay,  for  the  propertjr 
of  which  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  claimed  compensa* 
tion,  merely  existed  on  French  soil  as  an  isolated  English 
establishment,  and  was  foreign  in  every  respect  to  France; 
to  the  government  of  which  country  neither  the  members 
nor  superiors  were  ever  bound  by  any  oath  or  promise  of 
allegiance.  It  had  continued,  from  its  beginning  to  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its 
administration,  and  of  the  administration  of  its  property, 
independently  of  any  authority,  superintendance,  or  con- 
trol in  France.  It  was,  indeed,  subject  to  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  situated,  as  any  English 
commercial  house  in  France  would  be  subject  to  the  same. 
This  college  was  never  connected  with  any  French  esta- 
blishment or  institution.  It  was  not  incorporated  in  the 
university  of  Douay,  neither  was  it  subject  to  the  rector 
or  master  of  the  university.  The  presidents  of  this  college, 
all  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  were  never  chosen, 
nor  presented,  nor  nominated,  nor  appointed  by  any  per* 
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•on,  power,  or  authority,  civil  or  ecclesiaBtical,  in  France. 
In  no  respect,  therefore,  before  the  French  revolution^ 
could  this  English  secular  college  of  Douay  be  deemed  a 
Fiench  establishment. 

The  Commissioners  themselves,  in  their  ^^  Case  in  sup- 
port of  the  Award,"  of  rejection,  after  citing  an  edict  of 
the  King  of  France,  issued  in  the  year  1768,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  future  government  of  all  colleges  not  de- 
pending on  the  university,  whether  the  same  were  under 
the  direction  of  ^^  Congregations  Seculi^res  ou  Reguli- 
ires,'^  or  not,  made  this  acknowledgment  (p.  10  of  the 
Case) :  —  ^^  the  Board  farther  find,  that  there  is  no  proof 
before  them  whether  any  letters  patent  were  or  were  not 
issued  by  the  King  of  France  relative  to  the  said  college 
of  Douay,  in  virtue  of  this  edict."  The  continuation  of 
the  ancient  form  of  administration  of  this  English  college 
of  Douay,  after  the  issuing  of  the  above  edict  to  the  time 
of  the  French  revolution,  was  a  public  proof  that  it  was 
not  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  said  edict,  but  that, 
being  an  English  college,  it  was  left,  as  before,  to  the  free 
exercise  of  its  own  administration.  This  fact  further  shews, 
that,  before  the  revolution  in  France,  the  college  of  Douay 
was  not  treated,  nor  considered  as  a  French  establish- 
ment. 

The  revolutionary  government  of  France  considered 
and  treated  this  college  not  as  a  French  but  as  an  English 
establishment.  It  sequestered  and  confiscated  the  pro- 
perty of  this  college,  in  the  year  1793,  not  as  the  property 
of  a  French  but  of  an  English  establishment,  at  the  time, 
and  not  till  then,  when  the  property  of  all  English  indi- 
viduals and  companies  was  confiscated. 

In  proof  of  these  two  assertions,  it  was  shewn  in  evi- 
dence, that  when  the  French  National  Assembly,on  the  5th 
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November,  1790,  decreed  the  property  of  all  entabliilk 
ments  of  education  in  France  to  be  national  property,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  disposed  of  as  such,  the  same  AsaemUy 
passed  a  law  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  and  yeai^ 
exempting  the  British  property  of  this  college,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  British  Catholic  Establishments  in  Fraaee, 
from  the  <4)eration  of  the  above-mentioned  decree  of  Ibe 
5th.  This  law  was  grounded  on  the  ^'  Rapport  des  Comttte 
Ecd^siastiques  et  Diplomatiques,^'  made  by  M.  Chassey^ 
on  the  28th  October,  in  which  these  establishments  wen 
presented  to  the  deliberation  of  the  Assembly  as  foreign 
establishments.  ^'  Tel  est  Tobjet  de  petitions  des  fetaMiasiv 
mens  Strangers  dont  vous  avez  renvoy^  Texamen  a  rot 
deux  comites  reunis,  pour  y  faire  droit.  Devez  vous  con- 
server  dans  le  sein  de  la  France  des  etablissemens  Stran- 
gers ?"  See  Chassey's  Report  of  the  law  of  7th  November, 
1790,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  National  Assera 
bly  in  exempting  this  college  from  the  decree  passed 
against  French  establishments,  considered  this  not  as  a 
French,  but  as  an  English  establishment. — ^Moreover, 
when  the  National  Convention  made  a  decree  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1793,  relative  to  the  sale  of  goods  belonging  to 
colleges  and  other  establishments  of  public  instruction  in 
France,  it  made  au  express  exception  in  favour  of  the 
foreign  establishments  mentioned  in  the  law  of  7th  Nov. 
1790,  article  VI.  ^'  Sont  exceptes  pareillement  les  biena 
de  tout  genre  formant  la  dotation  de  tons  les  etablissemens 
Strangers  mentionnes  dans  la  loi  du  7  Novembre  1 790-** 
And  under  that  exception  the  English  College  of  Douay 
continued  until  the  decree  whereby  British  property  was 
confiscated. 

2ndly.  It  was  shewn  that  the  decree  of  the  10th  Octo- 
ber, 1793,  by  the  execution  of  which  the  property  of  the 
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^B^gi"^  College  of  Douaj  was  confiscated,  did  not  affect 
my  French  establishments  (all  which  had  been  dissolred 
and  disposed  of  as  national  property  by  the  decrees  of  5th 
November,  1790,  and  8th  March,  1793)  but  that  it  affected 
only  British  establishments  and  British  property  in  France, 
whether  held  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  education. 

Therefore,  this  English  secular  coll^pe  of  Douay,  for 
the  property  of  which  Mr.  John  Daniel  claims  compensa- 
tkm  according  to  the  treaties,  was  not  considered  or 
treated  by  the  revolutionary  goyemment  of  France  as  a 
Fiench  establishment,  any  more  than  English  commercial 
hooaeseetablished  in  different  towns  in  France,  and  having 
pioperty  in  the  French  funds,  were  considered  as  French 
hcnises  of  conunerce. 

As  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  was  deprived  of  his  col- 
lege in  October,  1793,  because  it  was  a  British  Establish- 
ment, and  because  he  was  a  British  subject,  he  had  reason 
to  expect,  that  if  compensation  should  ever  be  made  to 
British  subjects  for  the  losses  they  had  suffered  by  the 
execution  of  the  confiscatory  decrees  of  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France  against  British  property  and  Bri- 
tish subjects,  he  should  be  admitted  to  his  share  in  the 
compensation. 

On  the  30th  May,  1814,  a  treaty  was  made,  and  on  the 
20th  November,  1815,  a  more  explicit  convention  was 
concladed  between  the  French  and  English  governments, 
for  granting  compensation  to  all  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  property  in  France 
in  consequence  of  decrees  of  sequestration  or  confiscaticm 
passed  by  the  French  government  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1793.  The  late  much  esteemed  and  respected 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was  the  English  minister  who 
carried  on  and  perfected  the  said  treaty  and  convention. 
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As  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  is  a  BritiBh  sabfeoC,  aal 
was  deprived  of  the  property  of  which  he  was  in 
on  the  12th  October,  1793,  by  the  execution  of  the 
of  10th  October  in  the  same  year,  for  the  confiseatiQii  of 
the  property  of  all  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Miyeety,  it  is 
submitted  that  he  is  included  within  the  treaty  and  con- 
▼ention. 

As  the  Rev.  John  Daniel  has  this  clear  and  poaitife 
right  to  compensation,  it  is  submitted  that  he  cannot  ia 
justice  be  deprived  of  it,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  by 
the  express  terms  and  conditions  of  the  treaty  and  con- 
vention, he  is  excluded  firom  the  benefit  of  compensatkni 
thereby  stipulated  for  in  favour  of  all  subjects  of  his  Bii- 
tannic  Majesty,  whose  property  had  been  confiscated. 

The  treaty  makes  no  exception,  the  commissioners  caa 
make  none. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  the  claim  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  confiscated  property  of  this  establishment  of 
Douay  College  was  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  and 
convention,  or  whether  the  same  was  excluded  therefrom 
in  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  Fkench 
and  English  governments  ? 

It  is  true,  that  treaties,  like  other  compacts,  are  to  be 
construed,  where  the  construction  admits  of  doubt,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  intention  of  the  contracting  pa^ 
ties,  if  such  intentions  can  be  ascertained.  But  whether 
it  was,  or  was  not,  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaties  made  in  favour 
of  all  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  this  Claim  pre- 
sented by  the  Reverend  John  Daniel,  a  British  subject, 
for  the  value  of  the  property  of  his  establishment,  which 
had  been  confiscated  like  other  British  pxoperty  in  France, 
is  a  question  of  fact.    No  positive  proof  whatever  of  the 
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fmct  of  this  intended  and  alleged  exclusion  has  been  pio- 
dtteed,  and  all  that  is  said  in  the  Judgment  is,  ^  LooUng 
at  the  occasion  and  object  of  these  treaties,  we  think  it 
was  not,  and  could  not,  have  been  in  the  contemplation 
af  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  British  goremment 
flhoold  demand,  or  the  French  government  grant,  compen- 
sation for  the  property  held  in  trust  for  establishments 
in  France,  and  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  British 
laws,  and  which  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French 
government." 

Whether  it  could  or  could  not  have  been  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  contracting  parties,  to  stipulate  for  compen- 
sation  for  such  establishments,  is  a  matter  of  speculation, 
but  not  of  fact.  The  question  is,  whether  both  the  con- 
tracting parties,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this 
establishment,  positively  meant  to  exclude  it  from  the 
benefit  of  the  treaty  which  was  made  in  favour  of  all  Bri- 
tish subjects  ? 

And  whether  it  is  not  virtually  comprised  therein,  as 
weU  as  all  other  British  claims  admitted  to  be  so  comprised  i 

Two  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  and  two  religious 
houses  in  Canada,  had  property  in  the  French  funds  be- 
fore the  ICevolution,  which  was  confiscated,  in  1793,  by  the 
same  decree  as  confiscated  the  funded  property  held  by 
lir.  Daniel  for  Douay  College. — ^Did  the  contracting  par- 
ties in  the  treaties  actually  intend  to  grant  compensation 
fer  the  property  held  in  trust  for  Douay  College  ?  Can  it 
be  positively  shewn  by  any  document,  that  the  latter  was 
not  as  much  in  the  contemplation  of  the  contracting  par* 
ties  as  the  former?  The  Commissioners  having  awarded  a 
compensation  for  the  confiscated  property  held  in  trust 
for  the  seminaries  and  religious  houses  in  Canada,  why 
have  they  rejected  the  claim  of  Douay  College?— The 
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compensatioii  to  the  Canadian  establislmients  was  granted 
by  an  Inscription  in  the  Great  Book  of  the  Public  Debt 
of  France,  according  to  the  mode  of  payment  prescribed 
by  the  treaty.  Would  it  haye  been  inconsistent  with  anj 
British  law,  if  the  Rev.  John  Daniel  had  receired  hii 
compensation  in  France,  according  to  the  treaty,  by  a 
similar  Inscription  in  the  same  Book? 

Against  the  assertion,  ^^  That  it  was  not  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment should  demand,  or  the  French  government  grant, 
compensations  for  property  held  in  trust  for  such  esta- 
blishments  in  France  as  Douay  College,"  positive  docu- 
ments and  proofs  may  be  adduced. 

I.  On  the  part  of  the  French  Government. 

The  convention  was  signed  November  20th,  1815. 

Considering  that  some' sequestered  property,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Daniel's  college  of  Douay,  still  remained  unsold  in 
1816,  and  that  there  might  be  a  considerable  delay  before 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  execute  the  treaty  would 
be  able  to  put  Mr.  Daniel  in  possession  of  it,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  immediate 
restoration  of  that  unsold  property  to  Mr.  Daniel.    It 
was  restored  to  him  in  his  quality  of  President  of  Douay 
College,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  King  of  France,  dated 
25th  January,  1816.    But  lest  this  act,  putting  Mr.  Daniel 
in  possession  of  the  property  which  still  remained  unsold, 
should  prejudice  his  right  to  claim  by  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  and  convention,  that  portion  of  the  property  of 
Douay  College  which  had  been  confiscated,  the  King* 
added  this  clause  in  the  first  article  of  the  ordinance: 
"  Le  tout  neanmoins  sans  prejudice  de  I'Article  IV.  addi- 
tionel  du  Traite  de  Paris,  du  30  Mai  1814,  et  des  Articlei^ 
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icr  et  v.  de  la  Convention  de  Paris,  du  20  Novembre, 
1815." 

TbiB  was  an  affinuatiye  acknowledgnmit  on  the  part  of 
the  Fiench  government,  that  compensation  should  be 
granted  through  the  treaty  and  contention  for  property 
Tvhieh  was  held  in  trust  for  Douay  College,  and  which 
had  been  confiscated  as  British  property. 

As  the  King  of  France,  in  1814  and  1815,  was  the  party 
made  responsible,  and  who  granted  a  compensation  to 
British  subjects  for  their  property  which  had  been  confis- 
cated by  the  revolutionary  government  in  1793,  an  official 
act  on  the  part  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  referring  a 
British  subject  to  the  Commission  appointed  to  execute 
the  treaty  and  convention,  in  order  to  his  receiving  com- 
pensation for  the  value  of  his  confiscated  property,  is  surely 
a  positive  proof,  that,  in  the  intention  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, that  person  was  included  in  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty.    Mr.  Daniel  was  referred  to  that  Commission  for 
compensation  for  the  value  of  that  very  funded  property 
which  has  been  claimed  of  the  British  Commissioners. 

By  the  Ordinance  of  the  35th  January,  1816,  above 
alluded  to.  Art.  I.,  Mr.  Daniel  was  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  all  moveable  and  immoveable  property,  not  sold,  be- 
longing to  his  college.  It  appeared  to  some,  that  the 
term  moveable  property  might  include  the  funded  pro- 
perty of  the  college,  or  the  Rentes  sur  TEtat ;  an  applica- 
tioii  was^  therefore,  made  to  the  Minister  of  Finances  to 
have  the  value  of  this  funded  property  transferred  by  a 
new  inscription  to  the  name  of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel, 
in  the  great  Book  of  the  Public  Debt  of  France.  The 
Minister  answered,  that  this  could  not  be  done  but  through 
the  Cc»nmission  appointed  to  execute  the  treaty  and  con- 
vention made  for  the  purpose  of  granting  compensation  to 

9  0>Q 
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British  subjects.— The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
official  answer  from  the  Ministry  of  Finances  (the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Poynter)  on  the  subject  of 
this^application,  dated  5th  April,  1816,  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  DeshayeSy  Public  Notary,  in  Paris,  who  was  employed 
to  transact  this  business  at  the  Treasury  for  Dr.  Poynter, 
who  acted  in  virtue  of  a  power  of  Attorney  from  the  Rer. 
John  Daniel. 

The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Financial  De- 
Ministry  of  Finances.      partment  to  Mr.  Deshayesj  Notary  in 

Paris. 

— ■ Sir, 

The  Minister  has  received,  to- 

Departmcnt  for  the  Debt  gcther  with  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult 

inscribed.  ^^it  Statement  of  the  Rentes  to  which  the 

English  Colleges  and  Seminaries  esta- 
aaaaa^g  blishcd  in  France  are  proprietors  on  the 

government. 
Office  ofthe  Great  Book.      I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to 

apprise  you  that  he  cannot,  according 

to  the  legislation  now  in  force,  proceed 

in  getting  the  Rentes  in  question  in- 
scribed without  a  previous  liquidation, 
which  liquidation  he  is  not  legally  au- 
Nota.— All  lettci-sinan-  thoriscd  to  cflFect,  and  which  can  only 

swer,  or  others,  must  be  \ 

addressed,  under  cover,  be  done  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 

^i^^r^milncw^fn  d^  i»  pursuance  of  the  Treaty  of  the  20th 
fcult  of  which  they  will  November  last :  it  is  therefore  abso- 

Bot  be  taken  in.  ' 

lutely  necessary  that  Bishop  Poynter  of 
London,  should,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  Minister,  present 
direct  to  the  said  Commissioners,  the 
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claims  which  he  has  to  prefer  on  account 

S^TI^'tio'?*^rth^  ^^  *®  Inscription  of  Rentes  belonging 
Rentes  claimed  by  the  to  the  Establishments,  the  concerns  of 

Eoglish  Colleges  and  Be-     *  .  i_  .    t  .     i^ » 

minaries.  which  are  entrusted  to  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you 

very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  Harmand. 

{Superscribed)        Mr.  Dethayet,  Notary^ 

No.  9,  Qttai  de  VEcoU,  Parit. 

By  this  official  answer  from  the  French  government, 
directions  were  given  to  Dr.  Poynter  to  present  to  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  execute  the  convention  of  20th 
November,  1815,  his  claims  for  the  inscription  of  the  rents 
belonging  to  this  establishment,  for  the  inscription  of  that 
very  funded  property  which  has  been  claimed  through  the 
Commissioners. 

Probably  this  is  the  only  British  claim  which  was  di- 
rectly and  expressly  referred  by  the  French  government 
to  the  Commissioners  for  compensation. 

As  it  appears  from  these  documents,  that  it  was  in  the 
intention  and  contemplation  of  the  French  government  to 
grant  compensation  for  the  property  held  in  trust  for  the 
establishment  of  Douay  College,  whether  that  establish- 
ment was  or  was  not  inconsistent  with  British  laws,  or 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  French  government ;  as  the 
government  of  France  did,  in  fact,  place  a  sum  of  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  compensation  to  the  claimant  for  this  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making  compensation 
to  other  claimants  for  other  British  property  confiscated 
in  France,  the  British  government,  by  accepting  this 
money,  engaged  itself  to  pay  the  compensation  to  this 
claimant,  in  furtherance  of  the  intentions  of  the  French 
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goremment,  provided  the  claimant  should,  like  other 
British  subjects^  prove  his  right  to  compensatioii,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  convention. 

If  the  British  government  had  conceived,  that  it  codld 
not  with  propriety  undertake  the  commission  of  paying 
the  compensation  which  the  French  government  granted 
*^  for  property  held  in  trust  for  such  establishments  in 
France,  and  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  British  laws, 
and  which  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French  govern- 
ment," it  is  humbly  submitted,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  have  received  money  from  the  Frencb 
government  for  that  purpose  ;  or,  having  received  it,  it 
ought  either  to  pay  it  in  France,  according  to  the  treaty, 
to  the  claimant  for  this  establishment,  or  to  return  it  to 
the  French  government,  leaving  to  that  government  the 
charge  of  satisfying  the  demand  itself 

This  claim  was  before  the  Commissioners  in  1818. 
When  the  British  government,  in  1818,  received  a  capital 
producing  three  millions,  five  hundred  francs  interest,  as 
the  final  payment  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  all  British  sub- 
jects on  the  French  government,  which  were  then  before 
the  Commissioners;  if  it  had  in  its  calculation  positively 
excluded  the  value  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Daniel  for  Douay 
College,  the  British  government  would,  and,  as  it  is 
humbly  submitted,  ought  to  have  signified  to  the  French 
government,  that  it  had  reduced  its  demand  in  favour  of 
British  claimants,  according  to  the  probable  amount  of 
the  excluded  claims,  and  would  and  ought  to  have  de- 
clared to  Mr.  Daniel  and  other  similar  claimants,  that  they 
must  now  seek  compensation  from  the  French  government, 
and  not  through  the  British  Commissioners  appointed 
to  execute  the  treaty,  and  would  have  signified  to  the 
Commissioners  that  they  should  not  proceed  any  further 
with  this  claim. 
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The  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  19th  May,  1819,  to  enable 

fsertain  Commissioners  fully  to  carry  into  eJEPect  seveiBl 
conventions  for  liquidating  claims  of  British  subjects,  and 
others,  against  the  government  of  France,  thus  enacts  re- 
latively to  the  last  convention  of  1818 :  ^^  And  whereas  a 
convention,  between  His  Majesty  aiid  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  25th  day  of  April, 
1818,  for  the  final  arrangement  of  the  claims  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  on  the  government  of  France,  by  the  &t9t 
article  of  which  said  last  mentioned  convention,  it  was 
agreed,  that,  in  order  to  effect  the  payment  and  entire  ex- 
tinction as  well  of  the  capital  as  of  the  interest  thereupon 
due  to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  of  which 
the  payment  had  been  claimed  in  virtue  of  the  additional 
article  to  the  treaty  of  30th  May,  1814,  and  also  in  virtue 
of  the  first  herein  before  mentioned  convention  of  the 
20th  day  of  November,  1815,  there  should  be  inscribed  in 
the  great  book  of  the  public  debt  of  France,  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  three  millions  of  francs,  representing  a  capital 
of  sixty  millions  of  francs,  &c. — And  whereas  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  was  pleased,  by  this  commis- 
sion, under  the  great  seal  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  dated  the  15th  June,  1818,  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  Colin  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Esquire, 
George  Lewis  Newnham,  Esquire,  and  George  Hammond, 
Esquire,  to  be  his  commissioners  of  liquidation,  arbitra- 
tration  and  award,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  behalf  of 
bis  majesty  in  England,  according  to  the  provisions  of  all 
the  said  herein  before  recited  several  conventions,  and  to 
take  into  consideration  all  the  claims  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, which  may  have  been  at  due  time  and  in  proper 
form  presented  to  them,  and  to  award  the  payment  of  such 
sums,  as  may  appear  to  be  justly  due,  to  his  majesty's  said 
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subjects — ^Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  in  older  to  enable 
the  said  commissioners  to  complete  the  exoneratkni  and 
liquidation  of  the  claims  of  such  persons  who  shall  have 
caused  their  names  to  be  duly  inserted  in  the  hereiiib^nre 
mentioned  rasters,  &c." 

According  to  this  Act,  made  since  the  assignment  of  the 
last  sum  called  for  in  order  to  effect  the  payment  and  en- 
tire extinction,  as  well  of  the  capital  as  of  the'inteiest 
thereupon  due  to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  UMijcstj, 
we  see  that  compensation  was  to  be  granted  for  ptopeEty, 
the  payment  of  which  had  been  claimed,  in  virtue  of  die 
additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  dOth  May,  1814,  and  alio 
in  virtue  of  the  Convention  of  20th  November,  ISift.*?- 
Hence,  the  claims  grounded  on  the  treaty  and  convention 
of  1814  and  1815  were  not  shaken  or  changed  by  the  con- 
vention of  25th  April,  1818,  nor  by  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  they  were  thereby  confirmed.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  thereby  appointed  to  act  according  to  the 
provisions  of  all  the  before  recited  conventions,  and  to 
take  into  considemtion  all  the  claims  of  his  majesty*s  sub- 
jects, which  may  have  been  at  due  times  and  in  proper 
form  presented  to  them. — It  is  not  pretended  that  this 
claim  was  not  presented  in  due  time  and  in  proper  form. 

This  claim  of  Mr.  Daniel  was  grounded  on  the  treaty 
and  convention  of  1814  and  1815,  and  was  presented  to 
the  Commissioners  in  due  time  and  proper  form;  conse- 
quently it  was  not  shaken  or  changed  by  the  convention 
of  25th  April,  1818,  and  the  commissioners  having  a  de- 
posit in  their  hands  for  the  payment  of  this  as  well  as  of 
all  other  British  claims  which  have  been  presented  in  due 
time  and  in  proper  form,  were  bound  to  grant  an  award 
of  compensation,  in  favour  of  this,  as  well  as  of  others 
which  are  supported  by  such  documents  as  are  required 
by  the  treaties  and  conventions. 
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This  daim  is  supported  by  audi  doeuments. 

If  no  other  arguments  or  observations  were  added,  it  is 
hnmblj,  but  confidently  submitted,  that  the  preceding 
appear  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  daim 
of  the  Rev.  John  Daniel  was  included  in  the  treaties,  and 
that  he  is  entided  to  the  benefit  of  compensation. 

II.    On  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 

The  late  Lord  Londonderry  was  the  negociator  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government  in  the  treaty  of  the  dOth 
Hay,  1814,  and  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  November, 
1815,  and  being  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, he  must  well  have  understood  the  scope  of  all  the 
aartides  and  conditions  of  the  convention  of  the  25th 
April,  1818. 

The  constant  support  which  Lord  Londonderry  gave 
from  the  year  1818  till  August  1822  (the  time  of  his  death) 
to  Dr.  Poynter,  who  prosecuted  the  Claim  for  the  property 
of  Douay  College,  in  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  from 
the  Reverend  John  Daniel,  was  an  undeniable  proof  that 
it  was  in  the  intention  and  contemplation  of  the  British 
government,  as  a  contracting  party,  to  allow  compensation 
for  the  property  of  this  establishment,  according  to  the 
treaties  and  conventions. 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that,  after  the  convention 
of  1818,  and  the  act  of  parliament  of  1819,  the  Commis- 
sioners proceeded  with  this  Claim ;  and  when,  in  1819, 
the  Commissioners  had  some  doubts  concerning  the  ad- 
missibility of  this  Claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  treaty.  Lord 
Londonderry,  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  him  by 
Dr.  Poynter,  by  a  Letter  addressed  to  his  lordship,  and 
dated  the  11th  June,  1819,  directed  them  to  proceed  in  it* 
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The  CommissiQDen  did  in  conseqnence  proeeednitii  grait 
activity  for  seTeral  months,  in  examining  doeomcatt  le- 
ladng  to  this  Claim,  and  preparing  for  its  liqnidatioD, 
till  their  work  was  suspended  for  want  of  certain  papeit, 
which  the  French  Commissioners  in  Paris  refbaed  to 
furnish. 

The  British  Commissioners  in  London  directed  D*  K 
Morrier,  Esquire,  Br.  Commissioner  of  Deposit  in  Puis, 
to  demand  the  documents  wanted.  In  their  letter  to  Mr. 
Morrier,  dated  the  8th  September,  1820,  they  express  the 
conviction  they  were  come  to  on  this  point,  that  thejr 
considered  Dr.  Poynter,  who  was  prosecuting  this  Claiiii 
for  the  property  of  Douay  College,  ^^  as  an  object  of  the 
convention,  and  entitled  to  liquidation."  (See  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Morrier.) —  In  fact,  why  did  the  British  Commis- 
sioners claim  these  documents,  which  they  then  deemed 
requisite  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Claim  of  Mr.  Daniel,  if 
they  had  not  considered  this  Claim  as  included  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  treaties  they  were  then  executing? 

The  documents  called  for  were  not  obtained ;  which  was 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  opposition  of  one  of  the 
French  Commissioners  in  Paris.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, Mr.  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  British  Commissioners, 
on  the  29th  August,  1821,  made  a  proposition  to  Dr. 
Poynter,  as  coming  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  Under-Secretary 
in  the  Foreign  Department,  that  the  English  government 
would  afford  its  assistance  towards  procuring  the  docu- 
ments required,  if  the  English  Catholic  Bishops  would 
sign  a  declaration,  that  the  value  of  the  property  claimed 
by  the  Reverend  John  Dcoiiel,  when  receiv^ed,  should  be 
employed  in  ecclesiastical  education  in  England,  and  not 
in  France. 

The  following  declaration  was  signed  by  Dr.  Milner, 


I>r.  PoyBter,  and  Dr.  Smith,  and  was  ccmfinned  by  Mr. 
Daniel,  as  soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  bim. 

DEdLikRATiON.  —  *^  The  undersigned  declare  to  bis 
Mqesty^s  government,  and  to  the  honourable  Commis- 
sioners, that  as  soon  as,  by  their  kind  interposition  and 
assistance,  the  value  of  the  property  attached  to  their 
English  secular  college,  formerly  at  Douay,  shall  be  re- 
stored to  them,  the  whole  of  it  shall  be  remitted  to  Eng- 
land, as  it  shall  be  awarded ;  shall  be  placed  in  the  English 
funds,  and  be  for  ever  employed  in  England,  and  not  in 
France,  for  the  proper  purposes  of  its  ecclesiastical  des- 
tination.*' 

This  declaration,  signed  as  above,  was  delivered  by  Dt. 
Poynter  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  presented  by  him  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  in  the  month  of  September,  1821 ;  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  reported  to  Dr.  Poynter,  that  the  declaration 
gave  complete  satisfaction. 

Is  not  this  an  affirmative  proof  that  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  from  whose  office  this  proposal  was  made 
through  the  Commissionei*s,  considered  that  this  Claim  for 
the  property  held  in  trust  for  Douay  College  was  included 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  May,  1814, 
and  of  the  conventions  of  the  20th  November,  1815,  and 
of  the  25th  April,  1818?  This  proposal  was  made  by  the 
British  government,  not  only  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
ecclesiastical  destination  of  this  property,  but  even  with  a 
requisition  that  it  should  be  employed  in  England  for  the 
proper  purposes  of  this  destination. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  in  England  having  performed  the 
condition  required  on  their  part  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  British  Commissioners,  by  a  Letter  of  the  28th 
day  of  September,  1821,  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, requested  his  lordship  to  favour  them  with  his 
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diplomatic  assistance,  to  overcome  the  diflSioulties  opposed 
to  the  production  of  the  documents  called  for :  they  sub- 
mitted to  his  lordship  the  propriety  of  instructing  his 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris  to  demand  the  documents 
in  question. 

Lord  Londonderry  wrote  to  his  Majesty's  Ambasmdor 
at  Paris,  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  in  strong  terms  to  that  effect 
The  letters  were  at  the  house  of  the  Embassy  in  1823. 

It  is  submitted,  that  these  facts  constitute  a  continued 
chain  of  positive  proofs  that  Lord  Londonderry,  thaa 
whom  nobody  could  be  better  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  treaties,  considered  the  Claim  of  the  Reverend  John 
Daniel  (for  the  liquidation  of  which  he  lent  his  diplomatic 
aid  to  obtain  the  required  documents)  included  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  parties  to  those  treaties. 

The  documents  were  not  obtained. — In  August,  1822, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  Comipissioner,  informed  Dr.  Poyntar 
that,  if  they  were  not  procured,  the  claim  of  the  Reverend 
John  Daniel  must  be  rejected. — Dr.  Poynter  went  to  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  to  solicit  his  effectual  inter- 
ference. His  lordship  promised  to  demand  the  papers 
in  a  diplomatic  way,  if  the  Commissioners  would  officially 
inform  him  that  the  documents|had  been  called  for  and 
refused.  He  added  to  Dr.  Poynter  that,  if  he  should  go 
to  Paris  to  expedite  the  business,  he  would  give  him  a 
letter  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

Dr.  Poynter  went  to  Paris,  with  a  diplomatic  letter*of 
recommendation  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart.  Still  such  was  the 
obstinacy  of  the  French  Commissioners,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  demands  and  efforts  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
the  dociunents  could  not  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Poynter  stated  these  difficulties  to  the  successor  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Right  Honourable 
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Mr.  Canning,  in  a  letter,  dated  the  14th  February,  1828, 
in  which,  citing  article  Y.  of  the  convention  of  the  20th 
Noyember,  1815,  applicable  to  this  ease,  Dr.  Poynter 
requested  Mr.  Canning  to  be  so  good  as  to  direct  the 
British  Commissioners  to  proceed  in  liquidating  Mr. 
Daniel's  claim  (as  the  j  might  be  authorized  to  do  according 
to  the  article  cited)  without  the  formal  dociunents,  which 
had  been  refused  by  the  French  government,  provided  the 
Commissioners  judged  that  other  authentic  documents, 
which  Dr.  Poynter  had  delivered  to  them,  would  supply 
the  want  of  the  papers  refused.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, Dr.  Poynter  clearly  stated  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  the  monies  which  were  the  object  of  his  Claim.  Mr. 
Clmning  was  pleased  to  give  directions  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  effect  desired. — ^Mr.  Mackenzie  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Poynter  the  agreeable  news  of  Mr.  Canning's 
instructions,  and  congratulated  Dr.  Poynter  on  his  suc- 
cess. 

The  Commissioners,  in  consequence  of  these  instruc- 
tions, immediately  invited  all  other  Catholic  claimants 
for  property  belonging  to  their  former  ecclesiastical  or 
religious  establishments  in  France,  to  furnish  them  with 
the  strongest  proofs  they  could  in  support  of  their  respec- 
tive Claims.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  circular, 
dated  London,  the  2nd  April,  1823,  which  was  written  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  superiors  of  the 
religious  communities  claiming  compensation  in  virtue  of 
the  treaties. 

"  The  French  government  having  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  papers  belonging  to  the  British  Catholic  establish- 
ments subsisting  in  France  in  the  year  1793,  and  for  which 
Claims  were  entered  at  this  office,  —  the  Commissioners 
have  received  instructions  from  his  Majesty's  government 
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to  proceed  without  further  delay  to  the  adjodicadon  of 
these  eases  on  such  other  proofs  as  can  be  adduced. 

(Signed.)  "  Chas.  B.  Baldwin,  Secretary:'* 

These  claimants  are  not  called  upon  to  bring  pn^fs  to 
shew  that  they  were  included  in  the  intentions  of  the 
Freuch  and  English  governments,  the  contracting  parties 
in  the  treaties,  but  only  to  produce  the  strongest  evidences 
they  could  to  support  the  items  of  their  Claims,  and  Co 
supply  for  the  absence  of  some  formal  documents,  which 
might  be  called  for,  to  prove  certain  particular  points 
relating  to  the  sums  they  formerly  held  in  the  French 
funds. — This  carries,  without  doubt,  it  is  submitted,  an 
^knowledgment  of  their  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the 
treaties,  provided  they  satisfy  the  conditions  required  fm 
the  liquidation  of  claims  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
contracting  governments. 

But  what  is  it  that  the  Commissioners  here  acknow- 
ledged ? — ^They  acknowledged  that  "  The  Commissioners 
have  received  instructions  from  his  Majesty's  government 
to  proceed,  without  further  delay,  to  the  adjudication  of 
these  cases  (of  the  Qaims  for  property  belonging  to  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastical  or  religious  establishments)  on  such 
other  proofs  as  can  be  adduced.'' 

How  could  his  Majesty's  government  give  instructions 
to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  execute  the  treaties 
made  between  the  French  and  English  governments  for 
granting  compensation  to  British  claimants  on  the  French 
government,  and  direct  them  to  proceed  to  the  adjudica 
tion  of  the  cases  of  particular  British  claimants,  unless 
his  Majesty's  government  considered  these  particular 
claimants  as  included  within  the  benefit  of  those  treaties? 

With  all  these  affirmative  proofis  supplied  by  the  late 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  British  negociator  in  the 
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treaty  and  conventioD,  by  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  by  Mr. 
Canning,  and  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  shewing 
that,  in  &cty  the  Claim  of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  was 
not  excluded  by  the  British  government  from  the  benefit 
of  the  treaties,  but  that  it  was  equally  included  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  British  government  as  the  claim  of 
every  other  British  subject;  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  on 
what  documents,  or  on  what  information,  the  statement, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  contemplation  even  of  the  British 
government  to  include  this  Claim  within  the  treaties 
made  in  favour  of  all  British  subjects,  was  founded. 

By  the  general  terms  of  the  treaties  and  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  this  Qaim  is  included;  and  by  the  conduct 
of  the  late  King  of  France  and  of  his  ministers,  explaining 
their  sense  of  the  treaty,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
claimant  for  this  property  was  considered  by  them  as 
within  the  provisions  and  benefit  of  those  treaties. 

The  French  government,  which  granted  the  compensa- 
tion, the  English  negociator,  who  accepted  the  compen- 
sation, both  knew  perfectly  well  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  Catholic  establishment  of  Douay  College,  and  neither 
excluded  it  from  the  benefit  of  such  treaties  in  common 
with  other  British  demands.  The  property  claimed  was 
confiscated  because  it  was  British  property ;  why  should 
not  an  indemnity  be  granted  for  it  as  such  ?  If  the 
British  government  had  intended  to  exclude  the  claimant, 
the  Rev.  John  Daniel,  from  the  compensation  he  had  a 
right  to  claim,  according  to  the  express  tenor  of  the  trea- 
ties, why  was  not  this  declared  from  the  beginning  ?  Why 
did  Lord  LondondeiTy  during  so  many  years  support 
Dr.  Poynter,  the  agent  for  Mr.  Daniel,  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  claim  before  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  exe- 
cute the  treaties  ?   Why  did  he  direct  the  Commissioners 
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to  proceed  in  preparing  for  its  liquidation,  when  they  had 
entertained  some  doubts  concerning  its  admissibility  I — 
Why  did  he  require  the  before-mentioned  declaration  from 
the  English  Catholic  bishops,  the  vicars-apostolic  ?  Why 
did  the  Commissioners  include  this  claim  in  the  list  which 
they  annually  delivered  to  Parliament,  of  claims  which 
still  remained  to  be  liquidated?  Why  was  the  claimant 
put  to  great  trouble  and  expence  in  prosecuting  this 
claim,  and  in  carrying  it  before  the  privy  council ;  when, 
by  telling  him  at  the  beginning  that  he  was  not  included 
in  the  treaty,  all  this  would  have  been  saved  ? — ^Who  was 
more  qualified  to  know  than  Lord  Londonderry,  whether 
the  claimant  was  an  object  of  the  treaty  or  not  ?  His 
lordship  supported  the  claimant,  as  being  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  its  provisions. — ^It  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose 
that  his  lordship  knew  that  the  claimant  was  excluded 
from  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  constant  en- 
couragement and  support  in  the  prosecution  of  his  claim. 


N.  B.  Consistently  with  the  existing  laws,  the  lords  in 
council  might  not  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  pronounce 
any  other  decision,  than  that  which  they  have  placed  upon 
record ;  but  had  the  claimants  been  any  other  description 
of  persons,  with  a  similar  impediment  in  their  way,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  a  bill  of  indemnity  would  have  been 
demanded,  and  passed,  to  enable  the  council  to  liquidate 
the  claim,  with  the  money  which  had  been  appropriated 
to  the  purpose,  and  which  had  been  paid  by  the  French 
government  with  that  view. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  SHEIL, 

At  the  Association,  on  moving  an  Address  to 
the  King,  on  the  last  Day  of  the  Fourteen  Days 
Meeting. 

Mr.  Sheil  rose  and  said — I  g^ve  notice  that  I  should 
move  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  King, 
founded  upon  the  letter  written  by  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty,  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  on  the  23rd  of  September, 
1 821 .  I  hold  that  letter  in  my  hand.  The  following  pas- 
sage deserves  to  be  extracted : — "  T  am  commanded  (says 
my  Lord  Sidmouth)  to  state,  that  the  testimonies  of  duti- 
ful and  affectionate  attachment  which  his  Majesty  has 
received  from  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  his  Irish 
subjects,  have  made  the  deepest  impression  on  his  mind; 
and  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  period  when  he  shall 
re-visit  them,  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  satisfaction. 
His  Majesty  trusts,  that,  in  the  mecm  time,  not  only  the 
spirit  of  loyal  union  which  now  so  generally  exists,  will 
remain  unabated  and  unimpaired,  but  that  every  cause  of 
irritation  will  be  avoided  and  discountenanced,  mutual 
forbearance  and  goodwill  observed  and  encouraged,  and 
a  security  be  thus  afforded  for  a  continuance  of  that  con- 
cord among  themselves,  which  is  not  less  essential  to  his 
Majesty's  happiness,  than  to  their  own,  and  which  it  has 
been  the  chief  object  of  his  Majesty,  during  his  residence 
in  this  country,  to  cherish  and  promote."    (Loud  Cheers  J 
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I  have  read  this  extract  from  this  epistolary  sanative  of 
the  eyils  which  afflict  this  country .«-But,  in  reading  it» 
I  found  it  difficult  not  to  pause  and  break  into  exelama- 
tion,  at  almost  eveiy  section  of  this  piece  of  amiaUe 
diplomacy — ^for,  in  reading  it,  the  events  by  which  this 
utterly  abortive  admonition,  unsustained  by  any  practical 
measure  for  the  conciliation  of  Ireland,  has  been  followed, 
pressed  themselves  upon  my  recollection,  and  I  could  not 
shut  out  from  my  memory,  the  scenes  of  ferocious  discoid 
which  succeeded,  almost  immediately  after  the  departiiie 
of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  and  the  bequest  of  his  benefd^ 
lent  recommendation.    Let  me  be  allowed  to  revert  to  the 
passage  which  I  have  read,  and  put  it  into  a  free  but  ie> 
spectful  analysis.    The  interpreter  of  his  Majesty's  sensir 
bilities,  my  Lord  Sidmouth,  speaks  of  ^'  the  affectionate 
attachment"  of  the  Lrish  people,    and  '^  of  the  deepest 
impression  which  had  been  made  upon  his  Majes^s 
mind.    Well  might  he  speak  of  the  ^^  affectionate  attach- 
ment'" which  was  manifested  towards  our  Sovereign.    Do 
you  remember,  (you  cannot  fail  to  do  so]  the  glorious  spec- 
tacle which  was  presented  upon  his  arrival  amongst  us? 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  annals  of  romantic  loyaltjr, 
and  in  all  the  records  of  the  wild  chivalry  of  allegiance, 
an  example  could  be  found  of  more  high  and  unanimous 
enthusiasm,  than  was  displayed  by  the  universal  masses 
of  ardent  and  devoted  population,  which  hailed  the  entrance 
of  King  Greorge  the  Fourth  into  this  great  metropolis. 
If  most  of  you  had  not  witnessed  that  extraordinary  scene, 
I  might  attempt  to  describe  it: — but  the  reality  is  too 
deeply  imprinted  in  yoiur  recollections,  to  admit  of  any 
successful  delineation,  and  you  could  not  fiedl  to  fed 
that  any  picture,  no  matter  how  richly  tinted,  must  be 
greatly  below  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  that  important 
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amlioBal  evmUL  I  will  not,  therefoie,  attempt  to  paint 
wliat  is  inlaid  in  Boeh  fresh  colours  in  the  memories  of 
mmj  one  of  jon.  I  will  not  tell  jon  in  what  a  noble 
triumph  of  peace,  in  what  an  ovation  of  concord,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  empire,  of  which  Ireland  constitutes  so 
large  a  department,  entered  this  great  citjr.  I  will  not 
veeall  to  you  the  anray  of  myriads,  who  were  assembled  to 
greet  him,  and  who,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands,  and 
with  voices,  into  which  their  hearts  were  thrown,  sent  up 
their  invocations  for  his  welfare : — I  will  not  tell  you  how 
George  the  Fourth  looked,  and  must  have  felt,  upon  that 
lofty  and  almost  sublime  occasion.  If  I  made  such  an 
attempt,  you  would  stop  and  chide  me — ^you  would  say, 
that  I  fell  far  beneath  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  the 
scene  which  I  should  endeavour  to  present  to  you. — It  is 
enough,  therefore,  that  I  should  make  a  simple  mention 
of  that  singular  exhibition  of  national  enthusiasm,  in  order 
to  faring  it  back,  in  all  its  vividness,  to  your  minds.  It  is 
stated,  that  the  "  deepest  impression  "  was  made  upon  his 
Majesty's  mind.  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  it.  How  was 
it  pcwsible  that  he  doiould  behold  such  demonstrations  of 
affaetian  and  of  fidelity,  without  a  profound  appreciatiott 
of  die  qualities  of  the  people  from  which  those  noUe  feel* 
mgu  derived  their  origin?  How  was  it  possible  that  he 
should  Witness  what  he  beheld  on  his  arrival — ^but  above 
all,  how  could  he  behold  what  took  place  on  his  depar* 
Ime,  without  a  profound  and  thrilling  emotion  ?  He  stood 
Jiip&m  the  shore — he  was  surrounded  by  his  people — he 
heajrd  their  pvayers  for  his  happiness  offered  up  bom, 
hearts  as  honest  as  ever  sent  an  orison  to  heaven — he  saw 
the  tears  that  flowed  down  many  a  manly  cheek,  and  he 
beheld  many  a  brawny  arm  stretched  out  to  him  in  an 
ailsolionate  farewell.    He  ascended  the  ship  that  was  to 
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waft  him  from  the  island^  in  which  the  traces  of  hie  fiioC* 
steps  ought  to  have  been  left  in  measores  of  benerolence 
behind.  The  winds  filled  the  sails — the  vesMl  went 
slowly  and  majestically  through  the  ocean.  He  stood 
upon  the  deck,  and  thence  looked  back  towards  Izelaiidy 
and  saw  the  hills  by  which  she  was  encompassed,  crowded 
to  the  tops  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  sent  their 
benedictions  along  with  him.  Is  it  possible  that  at  such 
a  moment  his  heart  should  not  have  melted  and  dissolved 
within  him?  Did  not  the  tears  of  a  generous  sendbilitgr 
rush  into  his  eyes,  and,  as  the  shouts  of  his  people  came 
firom  the  receding  shores,  across  the  water,  did  he  notes- 
claim:  ^^  I  will — I  will  do  something  for  Ireland.''  But, 
I  forget  myself.  I  am  hurried  away  by  the  eniotioiii 
which  the  recollection  of  those  striking  scenes  cannot  ftil 
to  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  eveiy  one  of  us.  I  should  re- 
sume a  more  sober  and  befitting  tone  of  sentiment — and 
yet,  even  now,  I  cannot  avoid  relapsing  for  a  moment  into 
the  feelings  which  had  swept  me  beyond  the  limits  of 
temperate  discussion,  and  exclaiming :  ^^  What,  after  all, 
has  he  done  for  Ireland?''  But  I  return.  His  Migestj 
proceeds  to  say  that  he  hopes  ^^  that  eveiy  cause  of  irrita- 
tion win  be  avoided  and  discountenanced.''  Alas  !  what 
imperfect  views  his  Majesty  must  have  taken  of  the  real 
sources  of  the  calamities  of  this  country  ?  How  little  he 
knew  of  the  real  character  of  the  faction,  which  has  so 
long  trampled  upon  Ireland,  when  he  conceived  that  his 
mere  behest  could  have  the  elSect  of  subduing  the  spirit 
of  insolent  domination,  by  which  that  ferocious  confede- 
racy, as  long  as  they  are  sustained  by  the  law,  never  can 
cease  to  be  influenced !  What  took  place  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  Majesty's  departure?  He  left  us  his 
advice,  and  gave  us  nothing  else.    How  did  the  Orange- 
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of  Ireland  folfil  it!  at  their  civic  banquets,  the 
imlehword  of  ascendancy  was  almost  instantly  proclaimed. 
Ilie  banners  of  Ireland's  shame  were  unfiuied  in  a  still 
more  ostentations  and  offensive  publicity.  The  Sovereigpi 
himself,  was  insulted  in  the  person  of  his  representative, 
and  Justice,  when  called  in  to  avenge  the  affront,  appeared 
dressed  in  orange  ribbons.  The  spirit  of  faction  got  pos- 
sesion of  the  public  tribunals  of  the  country ;  more  vehe- 
ment hatreds,  and  more  relentless  detestations  ensued, 
than  had  ever  before  taken  place,  and  the  contending 
parties  wanted  but  a  pretence,  to  rush,  in  a  sanguinary 
conflict,  upon  each  other.  His  Majesty  hoped,  indeed, 
*•  that  every  cause  of  irritation  would  be  avoided."  Did 
Ids  Majesty  then  know  so  little  of  Ireland  ? — ^Had  he  him- 
self learned  so  little  from  his  Royal  observation,  or  had  he 
derived  so  few  useful  instructions  from  his  early  friend 
and  adviser,  Mr.  Fox,  as  to  think  it  possible  that  as  long 
as  the  exasperating  disqualifications,  which  disgprace,  and 
brand,  and  bum  upon  us,  are  permitted  to  continue,  that 
die  ^^ causes  of  irritation"  could  be  avoided?  His 
Majesty  talks  of  ^^  the  continuance  of  concord."  How 
can  he  imagine  that  concord  can  exist  in  a  country  where 
the  law  itself  is  the  hot-bed  of  rancour,  and  foments  and 
throws  up  nothing  but  poisoned  plants  ?  Does  his  Majesty 
conceive  that  his  mere  admonition  is  sufficient  to  divest 
the  spirit  of  political  domination  of  its  insolence,  and  to 
take  from  the  consciousness  of  deep  wrong,  the  indignation 
which,  in  all  generous  minds,  it  cannot  fail  to  generate? 
But,  it  is  better,  at  once,  to  speak  openly  and  unequivo- 
cally. I  will  no  longer  pursue  the  spirit  of  this  letter 
throughout  all  its  phrases,  or  dissect  its  syllables.  Better 
to  give  a  direct  and  undisguised  utterance  to  the  feeling 
which  the  perusal  of  that  letter,  with  the  commentary 
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which  events  have  fumished,  cannot  but  cveatei<^-9K 
King  came  here— he  was  received  with  acrlaniatton»-*lie 
told  us  to  live  in  union,  concord  and  peace— and  fae  has 
done  nothing  to  effectuate  his  benevolent  wishes,  and 
cany  his  own  gracious  injunctions  into  execution.  What 
did  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  mean,  by  4iieeCi]^  his 
minister  to  indite  such  a  document?  I  repeat  the  question 
— ^what  did  he  mean  ?  we  are  told  ^^  that  our  concofd  is 
as  necessary  for  his  happiness  as  for  our  own/'  Would 
to  heaven,  then,  that  he  had  adopted  some  more  effectual 
means  of  promoting  his  own  felicity.  Let  him  lock  at 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  pronounce  how  far  his  bene- 
ficent aspirations  for  our  welfare  have  been  realiaad. 
Perhaps  more  deadly  animosities  exist  at  this  momenti 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  those  annals  of  discoidy 
the  history  of  Ireland.  The  two  great  classes  into  wUcb 
the  population  is  divided,  are  marshalled  in  a  deep  and 
well-disciplined  array  against  each  other.  A  most  moit- 
strous  state  of  things  has  grown  up,  whose  features  of 
anomaly  are  every  day  becoming  more  enlarged  and 
marked.  Seven  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
become  so  much  habituated  to  self-government,  that  they 
move  and  are  regulated  by  exact  and  uniformly  operating 
principles  of  universal  organization.  A  great  precedent 
of  the  power  and  of  the  union  of  the  people  has  been  es- 
tablished— on  a  single  day,  seven  millions  of  the  InA 
people  assembled  simultaneously  round  the  altars  of 
their  religion.  Can  things  remain  thus? — King  of 
England,  enjoiner  of  concord,  answer  the  question ! 

I  have  prepared  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  founded 
upon  Lord  Sidmouth's  letter,  in  which  some  of  the  topios 
which  I  have  adverted  to  are  introduced,  but  with  that 
tone  of  respect  which  should  mark  the  language  of  sub- 
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|p0tB  lowanb  their  sorereign.  Although  I  think  that  we 
hKfe  a  good  deal  of  veason  to  complain  that  hit  Majeetj 
has  not  followed  up  his  own  advice  hy  any  measures  for 
Ab  effisctuation  of  his  purposes,  yet  I  think  that  his  letter 
ftmishes  indications  of  a  disposition  to  do  so,  whenever 
eiieanuitances  will  allow  of  his  royal  interposition  in  our 
bdtalfr  The  conclusion  of  his  letter  is  remarkable: — 
^His  Majesty  well  knows  the  generosity  and  warmth  of 
heart  which  distinguishes  the  character  of  his  fiBtithful 
people  in  Ireland,  and  he  leaves  them  with  a  heart  full 
of  affection  towards  them,  and  with  a  confident  and  gra- 
tifying persuasion  that  this  parting  admonition  and  in- 
fniiction  of  their  Sovereign  will  not  be  given  in  vain.**  It 
has  been  given  in  vain :  but  it  depends  upon  his  Majesty 
la  take  away  finom  it  the  character  of  nullity  and  invalidity 
which  is  attached  to  it,  and  to  embody  his  own  wishes  for 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  in  an  act  of  substantial  and  perma- 
nent conciliation.  That  he  left  us  '^with  a  heart  fiill  of 
affection,"  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  to  be  desired 
diat  the  cordiality  of  his  attachment  should  be  exem- 
plified in  some  legislative  exemplification  of  his  royal 
predelictions  in  favour  of  Ireland.  He  has  rightly  said 
that  we  are  a  generous  people ;  let  him  also  give  us  some 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  our  gratitude.  He  has  a  noble 
opportunity,  not  only  of  embodying  his  solicitude  for  our 
wel&re  in  some  practical  act  for  the  pacification  of  Ire- 
landy  but  of  commending  his  own  name  to  an  everlasting 
glory.  How  splendid  an  epitaph  (for  even  Kings  must 
die)  he  may  procure  for  himself.  He  has  to  make  his 
dhoioe.  What  shall  be  written  upon  his  sepulchre?—^ 
fSbtJl  it  run  thus — ^^  Here  lies  the  King  who  was  beloved 
by  Ireland  in  his  youth,  who  beguiled  her  in  his  manhood, 
aiid  betrayed  her  in  his  age;'*  or  shaH  it  be— ^  Here  lies 
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the  King  who,  by  the  tranquillizatkmof  beiaiid^  aot  oolf 
leceiTed  for  himself  the  attachment  of  iieven  ndUioBS  ef 
hiB  subjects,  but  bound  a  great  and  powerful  people  m 
an  indissohible  allegiance  to  the  state,  and  while  he  im* 
parted  prosperity  and  concord  to  a  rast  portioii  of  his 
dominions,  gave  an  imperishable  security  to  the  eaqpire^ 
and  rendered  England  immortal."—* Let  me  be  peiinitted 
to  pursue  the  train  of  thought  into  which  I  have  fidleD, 
and  enquire  what  sort  of  monument  would  George  the 
Fourth  desire?  What  emblems  does  he  wish  upon  his 
tomb?  Shall  Ireland  be  presented  upon  it,  with  her 
arms  bound  in  fetters  behind  her,  with  shame  and  sorrow, 
and  reproach  in  her  countenance;  or  shall  she  stand,  widi 
her  manacles  fiEdlen  to  the  earth,  and  with  her  unfettend 
arms  uplifted  in  freedom  to  heaven  ?  (Loud  amd  eomtinmi 
cheers,) 
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SPEECH  OF  EDWARD  BLOUNT,  ESQ. 


At  an  Open  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
the  British  Catholic  Association,  held  at  their 
rooms,  on  Saturday,  the  21st  of  July,  1827, 
Lord  Stourton  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Blount  said, — I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  Secretary  to 
this  Association,  and  Chairman  of  that  Committee  whose 
peculiar  province  it  is  to  repel  unfounded  calumnies  upon 
our  principles,  to  bespeak  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 
— On  Friday,  the  29th  of  last  month,  a  General  Public 
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Meettng  was  held  at  the  City  of  London  TaTem,  for  the 
poipoae  of  forming  an  Auxiliary  Sodetf  in  the  City  of 
London^  to  the  British  Society  for  promoting  the  religiont 
principlea  of  the  Reformation.  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Famham  was  in  the  Chair.  The  Hon.  Ghranville  Ryder 
moved  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  Captain  Gardon 
aeoonded  the  resolution.  General  Ord  moved  the  next 
reecdution,  which  was  seconded  by  the  Rer.  Jos.  Ivimey* 
It  is  to  the  substance  of  the  speeches  of  Captain  Grordon, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivimey,  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention,  premising  that  not  one  word  of  disap- 
probation at  the  assertions  made  by  these  persons,  or  at 
the  sentiments  uttered,  was  expressed  by  the  Chairman^ 
or  by  any  person  present;  and  we  are  therefore  compelled, 
with  regret,  to  regard  their  sentiments  as  adopted  by  the 
meeting. 

Captain  Gordon,  after  stating  that  ^^  the  vast  mass  o! 
the  population  of  Ireland  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
grievous  moral  degradation ;  and  that  crime,  rapine,  and 
bloodshed  were  the  effect  of  this  moral  degradation,*'  in- 
quired to  what  this  alleged  depravity  was  owing;  and  he 
replied,  that  '^  he  had  no  hesitation  in  answering,  to  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to 
the  total  ignorance  of  the  word  of  Grod  prevailing  in  that 
community.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  standing  army  of 
80,000  men,  and  an  armed  police  throughout  the  whole 
country.''  He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  number 
of  criminals  tried  and  condemned  at  the  late  assizes  at 
Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Westmeath ;  and  exult- 
ingly  declared  again,  that  ^^  all  this  he  attributed  to  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  — *• 
fhear^  hear  J  —  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ivimey  was  not  quite  so 
strong  in  his  pretended  illustrations  of  alleged  &cts ;  but 
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in  the  coanenesB  of  his  abiue^  the  Ber.  gendenuui  onft- 
•tripped  his  competitor.  '^  He  was  one  of  those  who 
would  use  no  measured  terms  when  speaking  of  Popeiys 
it  was  the  abomination  that  maketfa  desolate ;  it  was 
a  great  lie,  a  long  lie,  and  made  up  of  every  speciesof 
aggravation.  It  exposed  its  wretched  followers  to  efory 
sort  of  misery  here,  and  eternal  perdition  hereafter**'  The 
assertion  made  by  these  persons  is,  neither  more  nor  lesi, 
than  that  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  produces  the  totsl 
hoeach  of  every  moral  obligation ;  and  that  the  profisssois 
of  it  are  the  most  abandoned  and  worthless  of  manldiML 
This  is  the  proposition  distinctly  avowed  at  a  meeting  hsld 
for  the  professed  object  of  promoting  the  religioas  piui* 
dples  of  the  Reformation,  —  my  Lord  Famham  in  the 
chair,  with  names  around  him  of  still  higher  note  than 
his  own, — and  not  one  murmur  of  disapprobation  was 
whispered ! — I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty,  did  I  not 
bring  these  facts  before  you.  Are  we  then,  indeed,  the 
outcasts  of  society  which  these  persons  would  teach  the 
public  that  we  are  ?  Does  that  form  of  Christianity  which 
we  profess  really  inculcate  every  breach  of  morality  ?  This 
was  the  religion  of  our  Alfreds,  our  Henrys,  our  Edwards, 
of  our  Mores,  and  our  Fishers ;  of  the  most  splendid 
heroes,  and  exemplary  characters  that  this  country  has 
known ;  of  those  who  founded  our  seats  of  learning,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  science  and 
of  letters,  and  for  very  numerous  editions  of  the  Holy 
Writings.  Does  this  religion  necessarily  cramp  the  genius, 
or  debase  the  heart !  God  forbid  that  any  form  of  Chris- 
tianity should  teach  its  votaries  to  violate  the  dictates  of 
Christian  charity,  or  the  laws  that  are  instituted  for  the 
well-being  of  socie^.  The  long  catalogue  of  atrooioBi 
crime  diat  now  stains  the  moral  character  of  this 
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ant  ixmntiy,  and  which  is  nowhere  exceeded  in  enonnitj, 
ii  not  attributed  to  tte  principles  of  the  Ph>te6tant  fiedth. 
Tbeae  crimes  sprang  firom  the  disregard  of  the  moral  obli- 
gations imposed  by  every  form  of  Christian  worship ;  and 
if  any  canse^  more  than  another,  tends  to  loosen  the  bonds 
of  religious  duty,  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  professors  of 
one  form  of  fEuth,  who  shew  so  little  of  the  vital  spirit  of 
Ghristianityy  as  to  pour  out  the  most  rancorous  and  in* 
anlting  denunciations  on  the  heads  of  the  professors  of 
another.    The  vast  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  are 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  grievous  moral  de- 
geadation,  are,  beyond  comparison,  more  moral  in  their 
habits  than  the  people  of  England ;  nor  is  their  ignorance 
ao  great  as  that  of  thousands  here  who  affect  a  tone  of 
insulting  superiority  over  them.  An  immense  unemployed 
population  swarms  over  the  land,  without  any  legal 
claim  to  relief :  and  in  such  a  state  of  society,  where  the 
severest  pressure  of  distress  weighs  upon  so  many  millioQS, 
crime  must  abound ;  but  is  it  honest  to  look  into  their 
£uth  for  the  causes  of  it?    Is  there  no  source  from  whidi 
her  Tarious  miseries  may  be  deduced,  without  imputing 
fSkem  to  the  faith  of  the  people  ?    Suppose  that  England^ 
regarding  the  strength  of  Ireland  as  injurious  to  her  in- 
terests, had  made  it  the  leading  feature  of  her  policy  to 
degrade,  to  weaken,  and  impoverish  her,  she  might  be 
8taq>ed  in  misery  to  the  very  lips,  without  owing  her 
misery  to  her  faith.  Had  England  proceeded  still  further: 
had  she  mocked  by  insult,  the  misery  she  had  created  by 
violenoe ;  traduced  the  morals  a&  well  as  the  religion  of 
the  population ;  and  then,  to  complete  the  climax,  had  she 
sent  fivdi  her  modem  apostles,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  die  bayonet  in  the  other,  to  wean  the  people  firon 
tefejvtnerBtion  for  a  priesthood  who,  in  the  wont  of 
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times,  liad  laboured  to  aUay  irritatioii ;  whoee  inCaeiiee 
had  always  been  exercised  in  the  exemplaij  discbaifie  ol 
their  pastoral  duties ;  who  had  lived  with  their  floeks^ 
been  shietTers  in  their  priyations,  and,  in  the  midst  of  pesti- 
lence, had  never  shrank  from  the  bed  of  contagion ;  if 
England  had  acted  thus,  would  there  have  been  need  to 
search  into  the  faith  of  Ireland  for  the  cause  of  the  de^ 
plorable  position  in  which  she  stands?  That  posatioB  is 
not,  as  Captain  Gordon  states  it  to  be,  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  religion :  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  tai^t 
the  misemble  victims  of  English  cupidity  to  submit  to  in- 
justice and  oppression,  and  to  seek  consolation  in  the 
hopes  of  a  better  world ;  it  has  been  their  only  solace,  and 
has  effected  what  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power, 
^t  has  kept  them  loyal :  and  let  the  modem  reformist 
pause  before  he  attempts  to  rob  the  poor  Irish  peasant  of 
these  pastors  and  this  religion,  lest  he  remove  the  only 
barrier  between  Ireland  and  despair. 

No  calculation  of  consequences,  no  estimate  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  no  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  loss  or 
gain,  shall  prevent  me  from  raising  my  humble  voice  to 
repel  such  foul  slanders  on  all  that  men  of  honour  value 
most.  Not  that  we  will  be  induced  by  any  provocation  to 
retaliate  :  we  know  how  to  respect  ourselves ;  and  neither 
Captain  Grordon,  nor  Mr.  Ivimey,  shall  be  able  to  re- 
proach Catholics  with  being  goaded  by  the  foulest  slan- 
ders into  retaliation.  We  will  not  meet  the  insults  cast 
on  our  religion,  by  imputing  atrocities  to  the  religion  of 
others.  Instances  hav^  frequently  occurred  of  persons 
of  other  religious  persuasions  addressing  our  meetings, 
and  expressing  sentiments  of  hostility  to  our  tenets ;  they 
have  been  always  attended  to,  not  only  with  patience, 
but  with  marked  attention  and  courtesy.    We  violate  ndt 
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the  decencies  of  life ;  on  the  contrary,  if  a  person  profess 
lus  opinions  in  the  singleness  of  his  heart,  and  from  the 
veal  conviction  of  his  mind,  we  can  honour  his  sinceritj, 
though  we  dissent  from  his  belief.  We  take  every  occa* 
fion  publicly  to  declare,  on  the  word  of  men  of  honour, 
that  we  claim  equal  rights  with  our  fellow-subjects,  on 
the  broad  principle  that  human  legislation  exceeds  its 
Intimate  boundary  when  it  presumes  to  visit  with  pains, 
penalties,  or  disqualifications,  the  conscientious  followers 
of  any  form  of  Christian  worship.  We  appeal  from  the 
verdict  of  violent  and  enthusiastic  men,  to  a  better  tribu- 
nal,— ^to  the  good  sense  and  honest  hearts  of  our  country- 
men; we  implore  them  dispassionately  to  examine  our 
principles  and  our  conduct,  and  to  decide  which  is  the 
best  subject,  which  best  merits  the  approval  of  his  country, 
the  Catholic  who  is  obedient  to  the  laws,  performs  with 
fidelity  every  relative  duty,  and  disavows  on  his  honour, 
and  his  oath,  every  obnoxious  principle  or  opinion,  and 
sincerely  desires  to  live  in  harmony  with  all  the  worid ; 
or  the  votary  of  the  new  reformation,  who  foments  reli- 
gious acrimony  by  calumnious  imputations,  by  reviving 
expiring  prejudices,  and  invoking  the  continuance  of 
those  humiliating  laws,  that  have  been  too  long  the  bane 
of  Ireland,  and  the  disgrace  of  England.  We  court  friir 
and  honourable  discussion ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  English- 
men, and  the  parent  of  truth :  but  we  would  ask  Mr. 
Ivimey,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Lord  Famham,  whether 
theirs  is  this  description  of  discussion,  this  calm  debate, 
that  can  alone  advance  a  good  cause ;  whether  these  scan- 
dalous imputations,  bearing  falsehood  on  the  face  of  them, 
are  calculated  or  intended  to  promote  the  cause,  of  truth? 
We  would  ask  whether  Christian  charity  is  a  Reformation 
viitne  ?    In  one  word,  we  would  ask  the  Protestants  of 
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England  whether  they  are  parties  to  sack  accmalkau  n 
these?  If  they  aie,  let  them  no  longer  lavish  abase  ea 
odters.  The  worst  spirit  of  the  darkest  and  moat  intola- 
rant  times  cannot,  in  the  estimation  of  anj  inhni  wMiihi^ 
man,  be  his  fidth  what  it  may, — cannot  haTe  exccotbd  ihs 
▼irulent  and  anti-chrisCian  spirit  that  appears  to 
toated  these  persons  on  this  occasion,  when  they 
So  promote  the  principles  of  the  Befonnatioo.  If 
are  not  the  principles  of  the  followers  of  the  Befbrmatioi^ 
and  we  should  blush  for  onr  country  if  we  thought  Sfacy 
were,  then  do  we  implore  them  candidly  toeome  forward^ 
and  to  disavow  being  parties  to  such  imputatknis^  andby 
ao  doing,  to  rescue  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  firaai 
faul  disgraoe.  Other  meetings  of  a  similar  deaeriptioa 
will,  perhaps,  be  held ;  and  we  do  hope  that  persona  whs 
are  not  Catholics,  will  be  found  ready  to  wipe  so  feul  an 
aspersion  irom  the  character  of  Christianity.  We  ask  the 
public  to  examine  us  with  candour,  to  judge  us  by  our 
conduct,  and  not  to  give  credence  to  the  accusatioBS  ef 
persons,  who  evidently  bear  towards  us  the  most  ranemoiit 
hostility.  We  call  on  that  large  portion  of  onr  oounftiy« 
men,  who  certainly  have  not  the  leisure,  perhaps  not  the 
means,  to  come  to  a  dispassionate  conclusion  thesnsdves, 
and  who,  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  have  had  their 
minds  perverted  with  prejudices  against  us ;  we  call  on 
the  well-intentioned  portion  of  the  community,  who  oan* 
not  judge  but  through  the  eyes  of  others,  to  be  cantioHS 
to  whom  they  g^ve  their  confidence.  The  olergy  of  the 
Establishment,  almost  to  a  man,  are  against  us.  It  is 
necessary  to  state  the  fact  in  our  own  defence ;  their  hopes 
of  advancement  in  their  profession  have  been  made  to  da^ 
pend  on  their  hostility  to  us.  It  is  a  letct  beyond  dispute^ 
that  no  clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  had  bis  learning, 
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\m  Tirtues,  his  attainments,  been  almost  snper-hiimaii^ 
iPDold  have  had  a  chance  of  preferment^  if  he  had  dared 
to  advocate  our  cause :  whilst,  on  the  cqntrary,  the  bitterest 
Eancour  against  us  was  the  surest  road  to  preferment. 
And  axe  these  the  persons  to  whom  those  who  seek  in^ 
partial  information  on  the  merits  of  our  question,  ought 
to  apply  for  the  knowledge  of  our  real  principles?    Is 
there  no  other  quarter  where  impartiality  may  be  more 
reasonably  expected,  where  may  be  found  as  much  inforh. 
mation  and  talent,  united  with  as  much  general  readings 
maxe  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  society,  and  a  mora 
pekfect  acquaintance  with  the  practice  and  spirit  of  British 
la^MT,  and  of  the  rarious  institutions  of  this  country?    I 
mean  the  bar  of  England ;  that  bar,  the  members  of  which, 
without  any  solicitation  from  us,  hare  become  the  spon- 
taneous advocates  of  our  claims.    On  one  of  the  last  days 
of  the  session,  his  Majesty's  Attomey-Greneral  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  signed  by  239  Ser- 
geants and  Barristers-atrlaw,  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
claims ;  comprising  in  their  number  a  weight  of  legal  ta- 
leat,  greater  probably  than  ever  before  appeared  at  the 
ioot  of  any  document  of  a  similar  character.  Can  Aese  dis- 
tinguished persons  be  suspected  of  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  their  petition  embraces?    They  must 
necessarily,  from  their  general  communication  with  the 
wcvld,  and  the  nature  of  their  reading,  be  acquainted  with 
it  in  all  its  bearings  and  details.    Are  they  actuated  by 
hostility  to  the  institutions  of  their  country  ?    They  are  by 
education,  by  habit,  by  birth,  the  firmest  supporters  of 
than.    Or  do  they  espouse  our  cause  from  interested  mo- 
tives?   No  possible  personal  advantage  can  accrue  to 
them  from  their  advocacy  of  it.     What  must  have  been 
their  motive  for  this  volnntarvact?  Like  honourable  men. 
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they  scorned  to  remaiii  parties  to  a  base  delusion;  thej 
felt  tihat  their  silent  acquiescence  in  the  state  of  the  laws 
in  our  regard,  stamped  a  share  of  the  disgrace  upon  them, 
and  they  disdained  to  wear  the  imputation  maj  Umgor. 
Are  these  the  persons  who  would  consent  to  lend  them- 
selves  to  the  free  and  unconstrained  practice  of  a  reUgion, 
^'  the  nature  and  essence  of  which  is,  to  plunge  the  great 
mass  of  a  people  into  a  state  of  the  most  grievoua  monl 
degradation,"  and,  by  their  criminal  delinquency,  ^to 
render  necessary  a  standing  army  of  30,000  m^i,  and  an 
armed  police  throughout  the  country  rv  I  do  not  hiiiiuti 
lo  express  my  full  conviction,  that  if  fidr  oppcMoailks 
were  afforded  to  the  people  of  this  country  of  judging  ddi 
question  on  its  merits,  without  having  their  piejudieei 
studiously  fostered,  twelve  months  would  not  daspm  b^ 
fore  they  would  see  their  own  injustice,  and  join  with  the 
bar  of  England  in  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  the  tolil 
remission  of  the  laws  in  force  against  us.  The  question 
is  not  now  whether  the  Catholic  Claims  shall  be  granted, 
but  fcjAefi  they  shall  be  granted?  Whether  it  is  better  to 
flfolong  a  system  of  irritation  and  insult,  producing  exas- 
peration and  violence ;  or  whether  it  be  not  more  wise, 
and  more  just,  to  allay  the  discontent  without  loss  of  time? 
Were  the  law  in  Ireland  accessible  to  all,  equal  to  all,  and 
mildly  administered,  the  people  would  soon  learn  to  i^gard 
it  as  a  protection,  and  not  as  a  scourge.  Their  acquired 
propensity  to  violence  would  soften  into  habits  of  patient 
industry ;  and  that  overgrown  army,  which  helps  to  im- 
poverish England,  and  to  prolong  the  discontent  of 
Ireland,  would  convert  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  join  in  promoting  the  common  prosperity. 
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No.  IV. 


Extract  from  the  Diario  di  Roma  of  July ^  1822. 

.  f'  On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  proposed  in  the 
honue  of  Lords  for  the  admission  of  Catholic  Peers  into 
Skriiamentf  we  read  in  the  English  journals,  that  one  of 
tbe  honourable  members,  among  other  reasons  for  his 
opposition,  adduces  the  following  accusation  against  his 
Holiness : — *"  that  he  had  manifested  the  greatest  intole- 
nnce  by  refusing  to  the  burial  place  of  the  Protestants 
in  Borne,  that  protection  which  his  predecessors  had 
granted,  and  that  he  had  moreover  resisted  the  representa^ 
turns  of  €M  the  ambassadors  on  the  subject." 

^'  To  the  above  imputation  we  give  the  most  unqualified 
contradiction,  and  will  prove  it  to  be  perfectly  ialde  and 
calumnious ;  indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
it  can  be  said  ^  that  the  present  pope  has  refused  to  the 
burial  place  of  the  Protestants  in  Bome  that  protection 
wbich  his  predecessors  had  granted.' 

'^  Preceding  pontiflfs  merely  granted  permission  to  Pro- 
IMants  to  be  interred  in  the  Campo  di  Testaoeio.  This 
permission  has  been  extended  to  the  presenit  day,  and 
Protestants  are  still  buried  in  the  same  place ;  ntfr  cun  it 
W  said  that  this  place  is  unenclosed  or  unprotected,  beings 
sheltered  on  one  side  by  a  part  of  the  city  wall,  on  another, 
by  a  wall  which  separates  it  from  the  public  road,  and 
on  a  ^rd  also  by  a  wall  which  separates  it  from  several 
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adjoining  vineyards.  There  is  likewise  a  guard  statiomsd 
in  the  same  field,  and  another  in  the  field  adjouung,  fer 
the  protection  of  the  gunpowder  manufactorj,  and  the 
pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius.  It  is  true  that  access  to  the 
above  field  is  allowed  to  persons  going  to  the  Manie  di 
TestacciOy  which  adjoins,  as  well  as  to  those  who  visit  the 
pyramid,  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  said,  thai  the  burial 
ground  of  the  Protectants  is  in  an  open,  unproteeted,  or 
unguarded  situation. 

^^  Nevertheless,  several  Protestants,  (and  not  all  the 
Ambassadors,  as  has  been  falsely  asserted)  having  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  a  burial  ground  which  should  be 
entirely  enclosed,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  sepm'aied 
bom  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  having  afterwards  reqoesled 
permission  to  encircle  with  i^  wall  that  portion  of  land 
destined  for  the  said  burial  ground, — ^the  pope,  so  £Eur  bom 
having  refused  to  extend,  as  was  most  falsely  stated,  the 
protection  of  his  predecessors  to  the  tombs  of  the  P^otes^ 
ants  in  Rome,  even  exceeded  their  generosity,  by  gp^an^ 
ing  to  the  same  Protestants,  permission  to  surround  with 
a  wall  that  portion  of  land  in  the  same  field  destined  for 
their  interment.  If  this  concession  was  never  acted  upon, 
the  cause  must  be  attributed  to  the  slight  alteration  which 
the  Roman  government  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  respecting  the  situation  of  the  former  burial  ground. 
The  ground  then  proposed,  was  in  the  same  field,  and 
only  a  few  paces  from  the  former.  The  following  will 
clearly  explain  the  whole. 

^^  In  the  first  instance,  the  burial  place  of  the  Protestants 
was  situated  directly  facing  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestiw^ 
and  almost  immediately  adjoining  to  it.  It  was  no  sooner 
reported  that  two  walls  were  to  be  raised,  one  in  fvontof 
the  pyramid,  and  another  on  the  side,  to  form  the  aidoaMS 
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for  the  burial  place  of  the  Protestants,  than  the  Academia 
di  San  Luoca^  the  Societd  deUe  ArHj  and  other  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  the  commissioners  entrusted  with  the 
inspection  and  repair  of  the  public  works  of  antiquity 
existing  in  Rome,  immediately  represented  to  the  gov^em- 
ment  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  in  case  the  said  endo- 
snres  were  effected,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
height  of  the  walls,  and  the  trees  which  Protestants  are 
accustomed  to  plant  round  their  places  of  interment, 
would  materially  obstruct  the  view  of  so  noble  and  inter- 
esting a  monument  as  the  pyramid,  unique  in  its  kind, 
holding  so  distinguished  a  rank  among  the  ornaments  of 
the  capital,  and  claiming  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
all  connoisseurs  and  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts.  To  these 
representations,  made  in  very  strong  terms,  were  added 
other  still  stronger  on  the  part  of  the  public  ;  carriages 
and  pedestrians  can  at  present  approach  the  pyramid  by 
a  direct  and  short  passage,  but  the  new  enclosure  would 
oblige  them  in  future  to  take  an  indirect  route,  at  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  distance,  and  much  inconvenience. 
These  certainly  were  arguments  quite  strong  enough  to 
excite  in  the  public  just  cause  for  remonstrance  and  dis- 
content. 

^  After  this,  the  government  could  not  most  assuredly 
consent  to  the  formation  of  an  enclosure  in  a  place,  where 
it  could  not  be  executed  without  sacrificing  so  much  of 
the  interesting  view  of  the  above  remarkable  monument, 
and  without  depriving  the  public  of  the  convenience  they 
now  enjoy.  Neither  justice  nor  good  taste  could  allow  of 
socb  infringements.  Still,  in  substance,  his  Holiness 
wished  to  comply,  as  far  as  laid  in  his  power,  with  the 
veqnest  of  the  Protestants  for  the  formation  of  an  enclo- 
SttM;   md  tboagh  the   above  reasons  induced  him  to 
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refuse  permission  for  the  same  in  front  of  die  pymmid, 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  grant  a  new  portim  ef 
land  for  that  purpose,  situated  in  the  same  Ctanpo  di  2i«- 
taccioy  but  on  one  side,  and  not  in  front,  of  the  pjramid, 
and  a  few  paces  only  from  the  site  of  the  former  groand. 
At  the  same  time,  he  repeated  his  permission  to  Protest 
ants  to  enclose  it  entirely,  by  surrounding  it  with  a  wall; 
thus  fully  providing  for  future  interments,  and  even  ftr 
the  preservation,  in  part,  of  the  former  burial  grroand,  a 
portion  of  which  came  within  the  precincts  of  the  one 
about  to  be  formed.  The  remaining  part  of  the  interred 
might,  if  it  were  thought  proper,  be  transferred  at  any 
time  to  the  new  enclosure ;  if  not,  they  would  remain  ia 
perfect  security  in  their  present  situation,  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  was  neither  unprotected  nor  un- 
guarded. 

^'  Again,  if  the  enclosure  of  the  newly  allotted  ground 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  the  reason  was,  that  the  par 
rents  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  finding  themselves  pre- 
vented by  the  urgent  remonstrances  made  to  the  govern- 
ment, from  the  quarters  already  named,  against  surround- 
ing with  a  wall  the  place  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
deceased  actually  lay,  had  withdrawn  their  names  from 
the  subscription  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  second 
enclosure. 

^^  Still,  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  his  Holiness 
from  carrying  his  own  concession  into  effect.  He  gave 
orders  to  the  treasury  to  raise  at  their  expence,  the  above 
mentioned  wall  on  the  side  towards  the  pyramid^ ;  so  that 
Protestants  can  no  longer  say  that  their  place  of  interment 
is  unenclosed. 

'^  The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  simple  statement  of  the 
whole  transaction,  for  the  entire  correctness  of  which  we 
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folly  vouch.  Let  the  pablic  now  judge  whether  it  can 
Ve  affirmed  with  truth  or  with  justice,  ^  that  the  present 
pope  has  refused  to  the  tombs  of  the  Protestants  in  Rome, 
that  protection  which  his  predecessors  had  granted.^  It 
eannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  among  the  numerous 
fineigners  who  are  received  in  Rome  with  the  most  cour- 
teous hospitality  and  marks  of  particular  kindness,  to 
which  the  generality  of  them  are  willing  to  testify,  some 
should  be  found,  who,  instead  of  evincing  the  least  grate- 
fiil  £eeling  for  their  courteous  reception,  take  every  op- 
portunity of  giving  vent  to  their  ill  feeling  by  slander 
ttnd  Msehood.  If  to  such  men  gratitude  be  too  weighty 
a  burden,  we  willingly  free  them  from  all  obligation 
whatsoever ;  nay,  if  they  even  wish  to  dispense  with  those 
sentiments  professed  by  every  individual  of  proper  edu- 
cation and  feeling,  they  have  our  permission  so  to  do : 
but  honour  will  ever  demand  that  due  respect  be  paid 
to  truth;  and  whatever  may  be  our  private  opinions, 
we  should  not  seek  to  support  them  by  recurring  to  the 
base  and  dishonourable  arts  of  misrepresentation  and 
calumny."* 


Such  are  the  merits  of  a  case,  which,  as  I  know  not 
that  the  calumny  founded  upon  it  has  ever  been  refuted 
in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  place  in  which  it 
was  brought  before  the  public,t  I  cannot,  in  justice  to 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  spot  of  ground  which  gave 
rise  to  this  misrepresentation,  has  been  entirely  enclosed  by  a 
deep  sunk  fence. 

f  **  The  intolerance  of  the  Romish  church  at  the  present  day, 
was  also  displayed  in  the  roost  marked  manner)  by  the  present 
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our  cause,  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  It  is  important  on  many 
accounts; — ^from  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeded 
from  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it — ^from  die 
total  absence  of  truth  which  characterized  it — but  abofit 
ally  because  it  was  urged  as  an  argument  to  prove,  notthe 
intolerance  of  the  court  of  Rome,  but  of  the  Romitk 
Church;  and,  consequently,  as  a  reason  why  the  rigliti 
of  free-citizenship  should  be  denied  to  an  immense  portioii 
of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England.  • 

It  is  evident  that  the  noble  loxA  was  unconscious  of  the 
calumny  he  was  uttering ;  but  its  effects  have,  hitherto, 
been  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  founded  on  the 
most  indisputable  facts,  instead  of  resting  on  hearsay  and 
misrepresentation.  An  unfounded  accusation,  advanced 
upon  slight  authority,  and  circulated  only  within  a  nar- 
row sphere,  may,  without  much  injury,  be  permitted  to 
float  its  hour,  and  sink  imheeded  into  the  stream  of 
oblivion.  But,  as  the  speech  of  a  member  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  travels  not  only  into  every  village  and 
every  ale-house  of  the  united  kingdom,  but  to  every  region 
of  the  universe,  and  thus  disseminates  both  the  opinions 
and  the  statements  which  it  coutainsj  almost  ad  infinUym^ 
and  becomes  either  the  fortunate  harbinger  of  truth,  or 
the  evil  messenger  of  falsehood,  calumny,  and  injustiee, 
to  the  larger  portion  of  the  civilized  world ;  it  is  the  duty 
as  well  as  the  interest,  of  the  parties  more  immediately 


FoDtifT  refusing  to  grant  any  protection  to  the  tombs  of  the  Pro- 
testants who  have  died  at  Rome,  although  that  protection  had 
been  requested  by  the  Protestants  of  all  countries  residing  at 
Rome,  and  by  the  ministers  of  Protestant  sovereigns." — Lord 
Colchester's  Speech,  as  reported  in  the  Courier^  on  the  eeemid 
reading  of  the  Catholic  Peers*  Billy  June  21, 1822. 
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conoeraod,  to  repel  the  accusation  by  every  means  in  their 
power*  Coming,  too,  firom  so  grave  a  senator,  from  an 
individual  who  is  considered  to  have  filled  one  of  th6 
most  arduous  and  honourable  stations  in  the  kingdom, 
with  peculiar  dignity  and  justice — ^who  was  known  to 
have  been  upon  the  spot  to  which  his  statement  relates — 
IP  have  had  every  facility  of  information — and  who  may 
be  thought  to  have  himself  borne  a  share  in  the  transac- 
tion : — all  these  circumstances  combine,  by  giving  weight 
to  the  accusation,  to  render  its  refutation  the  more  im- 
portant. It  is  a  gprievance  severely  felt,  and  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  calumny  of  what  kind  soever,  (so  prone  is 
numkind  to  believe  evil  rather  than  good,)  is  alwayis  sure 
to  canry  such  a  degree  of  conviction  with  it,  especially 
among  the  wesJ^  and  ill-disposed,  as  to  leave  the  refuta- 
tion, however  complete,  a  difficult  task  to  perform  ^  in 
attempting  to  remove  the  stigma;^ the  tale  is  always 
sure  to  meet  the  eye  of  many  who  never  see  its  dis- 
avowal, and  the  evil  impression  is  carried  with  them  to 
the  grave. 

The  authority  of  the  calumniator  will  also  be  weighed 
against  the  reputation  of  the  calumniated ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  where,  in  the  mind  of  prejudice,  the 
better  credit  will  be  supposed  to  lie.  People  will  feel  it 
jmpossible  to  believe  that  a  British  senator,  lately  elevated 
fay  his  merit  to  the  House  of  Peers,  from  the  first  rank  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  must  necessarily  have 
to  maintain  a  character  for  truth  and  justice,  should  so 
hi  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  prejudice,  as  to  give 
implicit  credit  to  mere  reports,  which  he  must  have  had  a 
foil  opportunity  of  investigating;  and  that  too,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  upon  them  an  ungenerous  accusation 
against  a  government  from  which  he  had  received  the 


r\ 
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rights  of  lio8{Htalky  in  the  most  marked  maimer,  aad  ef 
establishing  thereon  an  argument  against  extending  'the 
benefits  of  the  Constitution  to  seyen  millions  of  his  fiaUov 
subjects. 

This,  oertainly^  must  appear  incredible  to  all  who  ait 
unacquainted  with 'the  darkness  which  habitual  pn^adies 
spreads  over  the  mind,  depriving  it  of  the  will  to  veaaon, 
and  robbing  k  of  the  fieu^ulty  of  judging.  Such  men  will 
rather  question  the  testimony  of  the  accused,  though  sup- 
ported by  facts,  than  believe  it  to  be  true,  in  opposition  te 
such  an  authority. 

But  evesx  supposing,  for  a  moment,  the  accusation  to 
have  been  £3unded  in  fact,  was  there  a  shadow  of  justice 
in  the  inference  drawn  from  it?  Does  either  the  Pope,  or 
the  government  of  Rome,  constitute  the  Catholic  Church? 
How  absurd,  then,  to  bring  forward  any  act  of  theirs,  as 
a  proof  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
general ;  and  how  much  more  absurd,  to  make  the  declaia> 
tion  with  the  same  breath  with  which  so  intolerant  a  speech 
was  delivered ! 

But  so  far  from  a  spirit  of  illiberality  being  prevalent 
at  Rome,  it  is  directly  the  reverse.  The  late  venerable 
Pontiff,  Pius  VII.,  a  man  revered  by  all,  and  against  whoiBi 
save  in  this  solitary  instance,  the  breath  of  slander  never 
breathed,  was  proverbially  humane,  liberal,  and  enligh^ 
ened :  and,  among  the  many  proofs  that  the  same  spirit  of 
liberality  also  presides  over  the  councils  of  his  successor, 
the  election  of  Torwalsden,  as  a  member  of  all  the  acade- 
mies in  Rome,  may  be  mentioned.  Since  academical  h^ 
nours  are  as  much  ambitioned  there,  as  civil  offices  an 
here,  this  honour  is  a  high  and  enviable  object  of  distins* 
tion;  and  much  to  the  credit  of  the  capital  of  Cathelie 
Christendom,  which  knows  that  merit  is  not  the  exclusive 
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possesaiaii  ot  any  religion  or  of  any  country,  both  Foreign- 
ers and  FrotestanU  are  freely  admitted  to  enjoy  them. 
Tkut  saane  Uberality  allows  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
to  Pioteitants :  nay  more — (unless  according  to  the  Bishop 
of  St'Dayid's  Proiesiamfs  Caiediimn^  it  be  a  tenet  of  the 
EstaUished  Church  to  revile  and  calumniate  Catholics, 
which  I  cannot  yet  believe)  for  though  some,  not  content 
with  the  duties  of  their  ministry,  and  with  worshipping 
God  in  charity  and  peace,  so  fra  abused  their  licence, 
as  to  oast  aspersions  and  obloquy  on  the  religion  of 
the  state  that  tolerated  them,  frt)m  which,  especially  under 
the  circumstances,  good  sense  and  good  feeling  ought 
to  have  protected  it;  yet  no  interruption  was  given  to 
the  free  and  continued  exercise  of  the  religion,  during 
the  celebration  of  whose  service  these  insults  had  been 
offered.  All  this  was  going  on  at  the  very  time  the 
noble  Lord  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  celebration 
of  High  Mass  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  England ! 

Let  me  ask,  was  it  charitable,  was  it  just,  was  it  politic, 
to  send  such  statements  and  such  opinions,  into  every 
tavern  and  every  ale-house  in  the  kingdom,  among  men 
heated  with  wine  and  liquor ;  extending  the  guilt  of  the 
imagined  crime  to  every  Catholic  in  the  United  Empire, 
teaching  his  fellow-countrymen  to  despise  and  to  detest, 
perhaps,  every  tenth  individual  whom  they  met  here, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  whom  they  encountered  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  ?  It  was  a  long  series  of  calumnious 
aoensations  against  Calliolics  which  inflamed  the  public 
anid  to  that  degree  of  insanity  to  which  it  arrived  in  1780, 
when  a  mob  of  50,000  Protestants  put  the  very  state  into 
Jaopiidy,  for  the  sake  of  demolishing  what  in  their  fbUy 
aad  fimaticism  they  believed  to  be,  and  what  calumny  had 
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taught  them  to  consider,  the  temples  of  the  idotaler.  It 
was  a  system  of  calumny  and  misiepfesentation,  eaned 
on  by  a  succession  of  writers,  (copying  one  anotfaer,  and 
darkened  by  bigotry — ^the  blind  leading  the  Uin^^ 
which  at  various  periods  during  the  three  last  centnrieiy 
caused  tcMrrents  of  innocent  blood  to  be  shed,  and 
to  be  peipetrated,  which  called  to  hearen  for 
It  was  the  spirit  evoked  by  this  system,  that,  at  anepeoodl, 
infuriated  bigotry  with  such  fiend-like  rivalry,  that  die  tuo 
conflicting  parties  in  the  state  exhausted  their  streogdi  in 
endeavouring  to  affix  on  each  other  the  mKimi  ^  folsfwMMi 
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No.V. 


Extracts  from  ''Letters  shewing  the  inutility, 
and  exhibiting  the  absurdity,  of  what  is  rather 
fantastically  termed  the  New  Reformation," — 
by  George  Ensor^  Esq. — 

This  intelligent  writer  thus  prefaces  his  work :  ^  The 
following  Letters,  on  what  is  called  the  New  Reformaikm, 
were  published  at  different  intervals,  the  first  in  1827,  the 
last  in  the  present  year.  They  were  written  by  one  who 
could  have  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  Lish  Cathcdic% 
his  father  being  bom  in  England,  and  all  his  relation^ 
both  by  father  and  mother,  being  of  the  Established 
Church.' 
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LsTTBR  I '^  This  is,  certainly,  one  evil  of  making 

be  bible  a  sort  of  primer  in  schools.  But,  without  pur- 
nfaig  this  matter  to  its  extent,  we  may  ask,  why  should 
be  Catholic  priests  be  abused  by  the  Kildare  Street 
ociety,  and  the  Established  clergy,  and  the  saints  and 
nisaionaries,  who  are  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  what  the 
Toeaacks  and  Guerillas  are  to  the  regfular  troops  of  their 
espective  nations,  because  they  (the  priests)  object  to  the 
Aie  being  taught  without  note  or  comment.  If  persons 
n  taught  the  bible  without  note  or  comment,  they  will, 
oobably,  be  of  no  particular  sect — at  least  this  is  the 
opinion  of  able  and  zealous  churchmen,  as  well  as  of 
Catholic  priests.  Respecting  this  very  circumstance,  a 
ight  reverend  bishop  asserted,  that  learning  in  Lancas- 
er*s  schools,  where  the  bible  only  was  taught,  was  an 
education  without  religion,  and  leaving  the  rising 
deration  to  pick  up  their  religion  any  where  or  no 
vhere.'  Professor  H.  Marsh,  since  Bishop  of  Peter- 
x>rough,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral,  St. 
Paul's,  London,  June  13th,  1811,  says  also  : — 

**  *  Where  children  go  daily  to  school,  the  religion 
rhich  they  are  afterwards  to  profess,  should  be  an  object 
»f  daily  attention.  They  must  learn  their  religion  as  they 
earn  other  things,  and  they  will  have  much  or  little,  ac 
»rding  as  their  education  supplies  them.  To  assert  that 
mr  religion  is  not  dependent  on  our  education,  is  to  con- 
xadict  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations.' 

^  He  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  Bible,  without  the 
[Snuch  Catechism,  &c.  is  generalised  Christianity — as- 
lerting  in  aggravation,  that  such  teachinff  is  calculated  to 
Treaie  indifference  and  even  dislike  to  the  Established 
Ckmreh.  I  could  quote  scores  of  authorities  to  the  same 
effect.    No  Catholic  clergyman  has  ever  spoken  so  timo- 
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xoualy  of  such  practices  to  his  Chmchy  as  the  ProteHnit 
divines  of  that  identical  evil  to  theirs.  Therefore,  let  the 
saints  be  moderate  in  their  censure  of  the  Catholic  paot- 
hood,  lest  while  they  wound  thenii  they  slay  the  minislen 
of  pure  ProieHatiiism.  *  *  * 

'^  That  any  Catholic  should,  on  judgment  and  conn- 
deration,  honestly  precipitate  himself  from  the  fiuth  of 
his  youth  and  manhood,  and  stop  at  Protestantiaiiiy  is,  I 
repeat,  surprising ;  but  that  hundreds,  so  excited  and  in 
activity,  should  not  rush  into  the  bye-ways  and  highways 
of  dissent,  is  utterly  incredible.  I  should  as  soon  expect 
balls  impelled  along  an  inclined  plane  to  stop  at  the 
brink  of  a  flight  of  many  steps.  No — ^if  they  thought,  aad 
read,  and  changed,  they  would  join  the  Presbyterians  or 
the  Quakers,  who  hate  tithes  as  well  as  the  parson  loves 
them  —  or  the  Free-thinking  Christian  Dissenters,  who 
are  msJ^ing  war  on  that  tyrannical  law,  which  forces 
Dissenters  in  England  to  contract  marriage  inauspicioulj, 
or  they  would  form  a  new  sect  or  sects.  This  is  so  <^ 
vious,  that  some  zealots  for  conversion  have  dreaded  that, 
if  the  Catholics  be  discontented  with  their  religion,  they 
will  soon  overleap  the  petty  bounds  of  Protestantism,  and 
that  then  the  evils  to  the  Establishment  will  be  increased. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Phelan  has  remarked,  *  if  they  (the  Catho- 
lics) should  become  Calvinists,  or  Socinians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  or  Independents,  what  will  they  have  gained 
in  real  edification,  or  the  united  Church  in  strength  and 
security  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  evident,  as  to  this 
latter  point,  that  the  present  peril  of  the  Establishment 
will  be  fearfully  increased — if,  sanguine  by  nature  as  they 
are,  and  heated  by  fanaticism,  as  they  would  then  he— 
the  great  mass  of  our  lower  orders  should  ever  be  draws 
into  the  ranks  of  sectaries.'    And,  most  pertainly,  theps 
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tifcobci  canverts  woald  necessaril j  aetlle  in  dieir  ranks, 
•0 1  isid,  they  did  not  add  new  sects  to  tbe^incraaaing 
JMUutfliu,  Poor  Protestantism !  in  jeopardy  from  ihe 
nrerted  and  the  unconverted. 

**  But  whence  should  we  conclude,  that  any  gpreat 
mber  of  Catholics  would  be  permanently  converted? 
mte  is  no  trade — ^food  is  scarce  and  dear— some  miserable 
m  auty  give  a  willing  ear  tO'  false  friends,  and  to  their 
^erate  attempts.  Neither  do  the  rhapsodists  consider, 
at  in  Ireland  affairs  advance  by  gusts,  and  revolutions 
Iknr  quickly  and  fortuitously.  No:  they  expect  the 
Itiy  conversions  will  go  on 

< like  the  Pontic 


Whoie  kj  carrent  and  oompultive  ooune 
Ne*er  feels  retiring  ebb.' 

at,  even  now,  the  very  speech  that  announces  the  cou- 
rts, announces  their  relapse.  *  Twelve  or  fourteen 
nous  have  reverted  to  Popery,*  says  his  Lordship. — 
Imt,  could  not  the  hungry  and  houseless  be  fixed  by  die 
lod  things  cf  Cavan,  till  the  swallows  return  ? «  »  « 
^  Those  who  labour  in  tumultuary  meetings,  or  insidi- 
idy  in  private  conference,  to  disturb  the  faith  of  the 
nple,  act  foolishly  or  wickedly. 

^  There  are  various  reasons  to  make  wise  men  hesitate 
convert  ordinary  men  even  from  a  less  perfect  religion; 
r  it  must  occur  to  them  that  the  convert  may  only  suffer 
Cnnsient  conviction.  Besides,  almost  all  religions  are 
iaed  on  morality;  even  the  religion  of  Budh  inculcates 
0' following  precepts : — *  Not  to  take  away  life — ^not  to 
nl— not  to  commit  uncleanness — ^not  to  utter  a  fedse- 
MM— -not  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  &c.*  I  wonder 
Wf  much  that  our  proselytizers  do  not  reflect  on  the 
diffioolties  they  prepare  for  their  ignorant 
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hearers.  If  a  Catholic  be  cbnverted,  what  aorotj  is  Aeie 
that  he  will  be  fixed  in  his  new  creed?  and  while  I  write 
this,  it  appears  by  the  newspapers  that  a  eonverled  Jear 
has  made  a  second  slip  in  the  settlement  of  Us  rdigioai 
opinions ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  a  slip  ini»e  will  bring 
down  the  whole  fabric  of  Wolffs  predispoeitiovis.  BcK- 
gious  belief  depends  mainly  on  educated  opinuma ;  wImb 
these  are  so  disturbed  as  to  be  rejected,  the  poor  ignotaaC 
man  is  at  the  mere j  of  many  accidents— he  is  tcNm  up  bj 
the  roots,  which  are  too  rigid  to  strike  in  a  new  aild  ex- 
posed situation.  Suppose  the  man  relapses — wiiat  moit 
be  his  sorrow,  and  contrition,  and  agony  i  Suppose  be  wan- 
ders through  different  creeds — ^what  his  disquiet?  Sap- 
pose  he  wanders  out  of  all  creeds,  without  intelligence,  or 
those  principles  which  secure  morality  in  educated  ludiri- 
duals  —his  race  is  sinful,  and  his  goal  may  be  the  gallows. 
Suppose  he  stops  at  his  first  conversion — ^what  does  lie 
not  risk  and  suffer  ?  Lord  Famham  has  mentioned  the 
forlorn  state  of  these  very  converts;  they  are  reputed 
traitors — as  having  changed  for  mercenary  motives — ss 
reflecting  on  their  kindred — ^as  abandoning  their  counby- 
men,  now  seeking  their  emancipation ;  while  their  fellow 
Protestants  have  no  one  motive  to  treat  them  with  confi- 
dence or  kindness  —  they  despised  them  as  Catholics-* 
they  despise  them  as  renegades  —  they  dread  them  at 
impostors — and,  moreover,  they  fear  them  as  new  compe- 
titors for  the  favours  and  the  lands  of  the  lords  of  the  scmI. 
Consider  the  freak  of  converting  the  Irish,  politicallji 
civilly,  and  religiously.  The  Irish  have  been  an  oppressed 
people  for  centuries;  but  the  conquered  and  oppressed 
throughout  the  world  are  emerging  or  triumphant.  The 
Irish  were  few  and  unknown — ^they  are  now  many;  and 
their  afflictions  command  the  sympathy  of  many  nationf, 
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^  America  feels  intensely  for  them,  as  kindred  bj 
Md  and  situation,  for  they  have  not  long,  themselTeSi 
SB  lelieved  from  eolonial  tyranny.  Let  governors,  and 
dpcietorsy  and  hierarchs  pause.  It  was  a  maxim  <dder 
HI  the  Frotestant  Church,  '  that  no  prescription  lies 
linst  the  Church,'  and  the  great  civil  code  of  Europe, 
■enrring  with  natural  right,  declares,  there  is  no  pre- 
dption  for  masters  against  slaves.  Will  you,  in  power 
d  place,  lay  and  spiritual,  not  permit  the  despoiled  and 
B  abused  to  forego  their  rights ;  but  force  them,  by  your 
emal  persecution,  to  keep  account  in  order  to  exact 
eir  entire  dues  ?  It  seems  so— thus  shall  you  be  signally 
ladshed  for  your  vices,  by  your  vices.  Look  to  this,  ye 
izauders,  through  Church  and  state.  You  endeavour, 
'  your  sermons  and  missionaries,  and  by  grants  of  money 
societies,  the  well-head  of  such  infeituations,  to  render 
(iiriate  the  devout  passions  of  a  very  susceptible  people. 
ce  you  prepared  for  the  result  ?  Is  England  disposed  to 
gravate  the  hate  of  one  third  of  the  empire?  Thus 
ted  the  Jews,  who  waiTed  in  Jerusalem  on  points  of 
ith,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  Eng- 
nd  is  now  beset  with  a  heartless,  unbending  aristocracy 
an  educated  people  —  an  unemployed  and  starving 
pulace — a  prodigious  debt — decreasing  means  and  in* 
Baaing  expenditure.  Abroad  she  is  involved  in  some- 
ing  worse  than  war — the  Holy  Allies  are  averse,  and 
Mice  inimical,  through  all  her  factions  and  parties.  Is 
10  a  time  to  support  Converting  Societies  by  parlia- 
BDtary  g^rants,  or  to  countenance,  in  any  way,  practices 
ai  must  necessarily  add  another  grievance  to  the  Irish 
Hionr 

Letter  II.  —  ^^  I  noticed,  in  the  former  letter,  the 
nvanions,  and  the  acknowledged  relapses  in  Cavan. 
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'  Never  came  Refonnation  in  a  flood,  with  biwIl  a 
current.'  That  some  helplew  pearsons  lecMttied^ 
the  auapices  of  Lord  Famham,  I  do  not  doubt.  ^ 
acquaints  us  with  strange  bedfdlows/  One  gvest 
of  slavery  is  hunger.  To  prolong  life,  men  adl 
children  and  themselves.  Then,  it  is  not  wondetftdy  liMt 
some  liedy  to  escape  present  distress.  In  Cavan,  pBofaaUj, 
malignity  aided  famine.  She  who  brought  !k  peffoni 
charge  of  incontinence  against  a  priest  of  the  same 
county »  would  have,  with  equal  ease,  had  it  iqppeaied  ai 
profitable,  embraced,  sacramentally,  the  New  Refiirmatifln. 
*^  The  New  Reformation !  Indeed,  Dr.  Magee^  atatid, 
that  the  Reformation  had  been  only  lately  preached  in 
Ireland.  Yet,  it  began  with  Henry  the  Eighth^  and  was 
continued  unremittingly  in  every  reign.  In  Edwaid  tbe 
Sixth's  reign,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  printed 
in  Dublin,  and  the  Archbishop  laboured  to  extend  it  to 
all  those  who  could  read  English.  In  1571,  Queen  Eliita- 
beth  sent  over  types  to  have  the  New  Testament  printed 
in  the  Irish  language.  Bedell  endeavoured  to  protest- 
antize through  the  Graelic,  and  Boyle  had  the  ChoiA 
Catechism  published  in  the  Irish  language.  The  Neir 
Testament  appeared  in  1680,  and  the  Old  a  few  yean 
afterwards,  in  the  same  dialect.  Soon  after  this,  the 
English  was  substituted  for  the  Irish.  This  change  of 
piupose  fully  evinced  the  impotence  of  the  means  used  lo 
reform  the  Irish.  Then  came  the  Revolution.  Agaia 
and  again,  various  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  Irish  to 
the  Englishman's  creed.  The  means  were  complieated 
and  extreme ;  hope  and  fear,  favouritism  and  peneoatiM» 
remunerative  and  penal  laws ;  a  Catholic  was  SLfsnitm^ 
turm;  his  property  lawful  prize :  there  was  a  boHBtgr-fa 
the  breach  of  filial  ties,  and  honours  were  piomierit'ts 
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make  the  inmates  of  families  spies  and  informers ;  the 
kindred  were  suborned  by  the  most  flagitious 
1,  till  man's  homestead  was  more  exposed  than  a 
beast's  lair  in  an  open  country. 

-    **  Other  means  were  applied — the  Catholic  was  bribed 
— «o  much  by  law,  for  the  priestxsonvert,  and  no  quesHontt 
a$ked.    The  lay-convert  was  paid,  according  to  his  former 
fliation,  by  money  and  offices:  and  as  there  are  spectacles 
ior  all  ages,  there  were  and  are  places  and  pensions,  and 
perquisites  for  all  sorts  of  converts.    How  they  are  fondled 
hy  the  Law-Church !    Yet,  even  the  parsons,  while  they 
love  the  treason,  detest,  as  all  must  abhor,  traitors  to 
their  country.     The  converters  employed  other  artifices  ; 
they  attempted  those  afflicted  with  poverty,  and  they  beset 
the  in&nts.    Catholic  children  were  decoyed  into  charter 
schools;  and  every  Viceroy's  speech,  even  the  present 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  inculcated  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
provide  liberally  for  this  great  engine  of  protestantising 
the  rising  generation  of  Irish.    Even  now,  these  miserable 
jobs  are  continued ;  when  the  linen  board  is  dissolved, 
and  the  parliamentary  vote  is  stopped  for  distributing 
wheels,  looms,  &c.,  while  a  grant  for  charter  schools  is 
eontinued — ^for  these  schools,  ineflFective  in  every  way,  as 
proselytizing  seminaries,  as  places  of  instruction,  as  pre- 
paring boys  for  trades  and  service.     For  the  last  century, 
they  have  cost  the  nation  about  two  millions  of  money. 
Last  year  (and  I  suppose  in  the  present)  they  contained 
1888  pupils,  of  whom  928  were  above  21  years  of  age. 
Thus,  these  mature  youths,  these  school-men^  are  a  down- 
right dmg.    Yet,  let  them  remain  at  school,  at  the  na- 
tional charge,  tiU  they  are  grey  beards :  they  are  pets  of 
die  pferogative  £Bdui. 
.' »  jlffl  *<tiBia;ii|ihasiMr,  practices,  and  artifices,  failed 
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against  the  Cadiolic  Irish.  Nothing  disheartened,  die 
GrospeUers,  conspiring  with  the  sons  of  the  Lavr-Cbnid^ 
resumed  their  operations :  they  acted  with  more  cantkn; 
ihej  adopted  new  courses ;  they  actually  procee^d  in 
opposition  to  their  former  conduct; — ^by  an  Act  of  Henxy 
VIII.,  Protestant  rectors  are  sworn  to  keep  schools  in  their 
respective  parishes ;  yet,  so  late  as  Primate  Stuart,  they 
failed  in  this  particular,  and  he  called  them,  in  his  charge 
at  his  visitation,  perjured  for  their  neglect.  Yet,  on  a 
sudden,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  heeaoe 
school-mad  and  Bible-mad,  though  they  had  been  prudent 
in  granting  Bibles  to  all.  The  perversions  and  contra- 
dictions of  the  times  are  numerous.  Those  clergymen 
who  considered  appearing  in  the  pulpit  once  a  m<nifli,  a 
task  only  fit  for  the  curate,  drudging  at  less  than  sawyen^ 
wages  in  the  country,  became,  at  once,  oontrovenial 
preachers  twice  a  week.  Thus  the  Sybarites  of  the  Law- 
Church  toiled  in  the  service  of  the  New  Reformation,  ri- 
valling Hercules  and  his  labours.  Never  was  such  eneigy 
displayed,  since  St.  Paul  preached  and  worked! — nay, 
endurance  sublime !  Rectors  also  examined,  at  fixed  pe- 
riods, the  children  of  the  parochial  schools,  and  it  was  an 
edification  to  hear  how  the  saintlings  blundered,  without 
note  or  comment.  The  restlessness  and  the  extravagances 
in  the  late  efibrts,  recognised  nothing  reasonable  or  ordi- 
nary;  and  this  was  particularly  evinced  by  the  agents 
employed  to  work  the  *  New  Reformation.*  The  Protestant 
clergy  had  hitherto  despised  the  Methodists,  and  other 
interlopers  on  the  episcopal  domain — ^yet,in  this  gossiping 
time  of  theology,  this  sacerdotal  saturnalia,  the  lowest 
tradesmen  were  employed  to  read  the  Bible  to  the  on- 
reading  Catholics.  It  was  considered  necessary,  that  if 
they  could  read,  they  could,  of  course,  understand  the 
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Bible ;  but  it  was  admitted  that,  if  they  could  not  read 
tbe  Bible,  the  inherent  force  of  the  original  revelation 
could  not  communicate  its  contents.  It  was,  therefore,  to 
be  read  to  the  Catholic  ignorants,  Bishop  Mant,  in  his 
former  bishoprick,  advised  his  clergy  to  obtrude  or  insi- 
nuate themselves  into  the  cabins  of  the  poor  Irish.  This 
deep  scheme  the  good  Bishop  inculcated  firom  the  pulpit, 
and  he  further  proclaimed  the  trick,by  printing  this  capital 
artifice.  He  fled  for  the  same,  and  the  bishopriek  of  Down 
received  the  episcopal  fugitive.  Instead  of  rectors  and 
curates  sculking  into  cottages,  and  acting  the  part  of 
evangelical  eaves-droppers  —  the  rectors  have  employed 
tradesmen  to  assail  the  Catholics  with  Bible-reading.  I 
have  personal  knowledge  that  a  broken-down  journeyman 
shoemaker  was  employed  for  this  righteous  purpose.  In 
this  instance,  the  New  Reformation  tallies  with  the  Old* 
Glanone  says,  speaking  of  Luther's  time,  ^  every  cobbler 
in  his  stall  discourses  on  St  Paul's  epistles,'  old  and  new; 
the  adage  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  has  been  forgotten. — 
This  was  an  humble  course  for  propagating  the  exalted 
religion  of  England,  of  which  the  King  is  the  head  and 
patron:  however,  amid  all  these  vagaries,  I  cannot  avoid 
aaking  why  those  Protestant  divines  do  not  proselyte  their 
own  nominal  Protestants  ?  *  *  * 

^  Yet  more  than  all  these  means  to  convert  the  Irish ;  the 
Firotestant  saints  laboured  to  effect  their  purpose  by  school- 
ing the  rising  generation.  As  a  sort  of  sharp-shooting 
be^ENre  the  battle,  they  insinuated  or  proclaimed  that  the 
Catholic  priesthood  were  inimical  to  the  education  of  the 
peofde  —  though  by  the  Protestant  code,  no  Catholic 
could  keep  a  school — though  Catholic  children  were  sent 
beyond  sea  to  Catholic  seminaries ;  and  though,  in  1769 

it  was  stated,  by  the  highest  authority,    that  a  great 
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number  of  Popith  9(AooU  were  dispersed  m  different  parU 
of  the  kingdom^  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  many,  acts  ofPrnr^ 
liament.  In  the  midst  of  these  falsehoods,  the  Kildaie- 
street  Society,  endowed  by  the  British  parliament,  and 
patronised  by  saints  and  simpletons  in  Ireland,  rose  like 
an  exhalation.  This  was  to  educate  all.  The  piincipali 
were  professed  liberals.  They  would  have  no  Catechisin 
nor  Articles.  No — nothing  but  the  Bible,  without  note 
or  comment :  and  no  one  could  object  to  ministering  the 
Word  of  Grod  to  infants  and  children — in  short,  the  matter 
was  so  craftily  enforced,  that  some  consented,  lest  they 
should  be  branded  as  enemies  to  all  religion,  as  traitois 
to  God,  and  rejectors  of  his  Holy  Word.  Some  questioned 
them.  The  saints  of  Kildare-street  seemed  infinitely 
shocked  at  their  suspicion.  What!  they  mean  to  conveit 
under  any  sinister  scheme! — abominably  slanderous ! — 
while  others,  with  the  most  amiable  ignorance,  declared 
that  the  society  teachers  were  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  any  other  Church.  Thus, 
while  all  good  Protestants  furiously  laboured  to  convert 
the  Catholics,  the  Kildarc-street  Society  was  unmoved, 
*  like  peaceful  seas,  which  know  no  storm.'  They  only 
wished  to  educate  the  Irish,  to  which  the  Catholic  clergy, 
they  said,  were  averse.  Dr.  Murray  has  brought  the 
sincerity  of  Church,  and  state,  and  commissioners,  and 
boards,  to  the  test.  He  says,  ^  the  board  has  created  for 
itself  a  needless  difficulty,  by  requiring,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  any  Scripture  compilation  to  be  used  in  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  general  instruction.  Were  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children  confined  wholly  to  the  care  of 
their  respective  pastors,  what  appears  to  be  the  only  re- 
maining ground  of  disagreement,  would  be  removed.' 
But  this,  which  is  an  obvious  remedy,  and  which  would 
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be  complete,  cannot  be  admitted  by  the  league  offensive 
against  the  Catholic  people ;  for  it  would  end  the  means 
of  tampering  with  their  children's  religion.  Such  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Law-Chuich  at  all  times,  and  now 
particularly,  when  this  Church  has  staked  its  remaining 
credit  on  that  fantastic  conceit,  that  stupid  crusade — the 
New  Reformation." 

Letter  III. — ^***"Thc  English  extend  their  missions 
to  the  Muga  of  Astratan,  to  the  unnameable  Indians;  a 
mission  is  preparing  for  a  questionable  region  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  heart  of  Africa,  which  will  connect  the  line 
of  missions  through  that  continent,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Prester  John;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  Bible,  without 
note  or  comment,  or  Apociypha  (for  the  Apocrypha,  being 
respected  by  the  Catholics,  is,  henceforward,  not  to  be 
published  by  the  Bible  Society)  will  be  soon  sown  broad- 
cast,  over  inhospitable  Africa.  Now,  why  do  not  these  con- 
verters, who  print  the  Bible  in  a  hundred  barbarous  dia- 
lects, first  settle  their  domestic  affairs? — Many  English 
are  destitute  of  religious  knowledge ;  I  do  not  speak  of 
whimsical  individuals,  like  that  strange  man,  who  thought 
that  all  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  had  been  written  by  Sir 
Matthew  Decker  —  but  of  multitudes.  Sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard speaks  of  many  thousands  in  London,  who  know  no 
more  of  Christianity  than  the  veriest  Pagans. — Why  are 
these  not  sought  and  instructed,  preparatory  to  gadding 
to  Malwa  and  the  Mohawks } — Why  are  the  Londoners 
without  any  religion  neglected,  while  the  English  are  so 
zealous  to  convert  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  and  Ireland:  or 
is  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  Irish  who  profess  it, 
worse  than  the  English,  who,  in  respect  of  religion,  are  as 
ignorant  as  the  six  score  thousand  inhabitants  of  Nineveh, 
who  could  not  discern  their  right  hand  from  their  left. 
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^*  If  the  Catholic  religion  be  bad,  how  can  the  Protes- 
tant be  good.  The  Protestant  comes  through  the  Ooiholie, 
and  it  is  said  interrogatively,  ^who  can  bring  a  dean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean — ^not  one  ?  *  It  must  be  admitltd, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  is  of  great  antiquify,  older  dun 
Edward,  whose  reign  prescribes  in  our  law,  older  than 
Henry,  who  first  got  sacrilegious  footing  in  Ireland.  Bat 
this  does  not  silence  the  Protestants :  they  who  hold  that 
the  essential  English  constitution  is  not  older  than 
William,  of  glorious  memory,  fiill  back  to  the  apoeldie 
ages  to  justify  their  opinions,  and  to  discredit  Catholicism. 
Is  effrontery  so  monopolized  by  them,  as  that  they  should 
insinuate,  that  the  Protestant  regal  episcopalian  parliamen- 
tary Church  of  England,  is  according  to  the  primitiye  apos- 
tolic age  ?  Let  all  those  who  love  to  go  to  the  beginning, 
reflect,  that  Christ  said  to  the  Apostle,  **  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  to  the  end  of  the  world.' — Now  the  apostles  wctc  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  what  the  Catholic  Church  is  to  die 
Protestant  clergy,  who  derive  their  ordination  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  right  reve- 
rends on  that  point 

"  The  converters  dogmatise,  that  they  depend  on  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  not  on  tradition,  in  order  to  trar 
duce  the  ordinances  of  Catholicism.  If  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion errs,  it  is  at  least  not  contradictory ;  it  claims  the 
support  of  tradition,  but  the  Protestant,  denying  tradition, 
draws  mainly  on  tradition  for  its  support.  If  we  are  to 
be  ruled  dogmatically  by  what  is  ordered,  independant  of 
tradition,  I  ask  why  should  the  gospels  be  read — ^  Search 
the  Scriptures,'  which  by  repetition  stuns  the  groundlings 
— ^refers  to  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews — ^for  the  New 
Testament  was  not  then  written,  and  the  gospels,  espe- 
cially, are  traditions  of  traditions.*  *  * 
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^  What  benefit  could  society  obtain  by  making  the  Irish 
Catholics  Protestants?  Are  the  Protestants  so  decidedly 
-superior  to  the  Catholics  in  morality  ?  I  will  not  compare 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  it  would  be  in- 
▼idiouSy  and  both  suffer :  one  by  their  oyer-bearing  pre- 
rogatives; the  other  by  their  iniquitous  humiliation. 
Batcomparo  the  Protestant  English  and  the  Catholic 
French.  The  judicial  crimes  of  England  approach  those 
-of  France  in  nmnber,  though  England's  population  is 
Uttle  more  than  one-third  that  of  France ;  and  this  dis- 
parity occurs,  let  it  be  observed,  after  such  a  revolution ; 
or,  rather,  such  successive  revolutions ;  and  to  make  the 
wonder  still  more  extraordinary,  the  Quarterly  Review 
asserts  in  the  last  number,  that  the  French  are  now  in  the 
lowest  state  of  Romish  superstition.  Yet,  the  English, 
loyal  to  the  core,  possessing  a  House  of  Lords  of  gothic 
antiquity,  and  a  House  of  Commons  uneontaminated  with 
any  speculative  improvement — kings,  lords  and  commons, 
also  building  churches  at  the  cxpence  of  millions,  and  all 
enjoying  the  reformed  religion,  with  a  saintly  distribution 
of  infinite  bibles  and  other  good  books ;  yet  are  the  English 
with  all  their  paradisaical  felicities,  less  moral  than 
the  regicide,  noble-cashiering,  democratic  revolutionary 
French,  and  who,  we  are  told,  are  now  prostrate  before 
the  Catholic  priesthood.  Truly,  England  is  in  what  may 
be  called  an  unsatisfactory  state — for  the  progress  of  crime 
■and  the  means  of  virtue  move  together — the  great  issue 
of  bibles,  testaments,  catechisms,  and  the  small  ware 
4»dled  tracts,  began  about  1806,  and,  from  that  to  the 
present  year,  the  commitments  have  quadrupled.  And 
what  is  more,  schooling  the  people  has  been  as  ineffica- 
cious, morally,  as  bebibling  them — for  at  present,  in 
London,  15,000  children,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
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are  daily  employed  in  pilfering  and  plunder.  Nor  !•  dug 
yiciousness  confined  to  the  capital,  it  spreads  tlutnigh  ibft 
coontry  and  the  towns.  Yet  in  France  much  of  this  ii^ 
testine  war  on  property  is  unknown,  and  in  some  towns 
and  even  seaports,  as  St.  Servan,  connected  with  St»  Mak^ 
having  20,000  people,  the  houses  are  without  a  bar  or  a 
lock  to  the  street,  and  wanting  both  lamps  and  police- 
yet  depredations  are  unknown. 

**  Having  settled  the  topic  of  morals,  look  to  the  libe- 
rality of  the  countries,  France  and  England.  There  are 
Protestants  in  the  French  parliament,  while  the  Protestant 
legislators,  in  taking  their  seat  in  the  British  parliament, 
swear  that  Catholics  are  idolaters  and  damnable.  Theie 
is  another  trait  under  this  head.  No  rash  man,  in  either 
of  the  French  chambers,  has  justified  Negro  slaveiy 
by  the  Scriptures  ?  Ibat  did  Lord  Eldon ;  and,  at  still 
greater  length  the  Quarterly  Review^  March,  1826,  p.  502, 
justifies  slavery  by  Genesis— by  the  decalogue,  and  by  the 
New  Testament  histoiy.  Such  wretched  Protestants  dis- 
taste us  of  literature  and  religion. 

^^  Again  I  ask,  are  the  Catholics  defective  in  thrift  and 
industry  ?  I  have  beard  the  number  of  holidays  noticed 
as  discreditable  to  that  Church.  I  am  no  hired  advocate 
of  any  sect  or  religion  ;  but  I  would  not  willingly  let  an 
oppressed  party  be  falsely  slandered.  With  this  impres- 
sion, I  consider  that  the  institution  of  holidays,  when 
society  was  divided  into  lords  and  servants,  taskmasters 
and  slaves,  tended  to  give,  indirectly,  ease  to  the  drudges; 
it  was  communicating  the  repose  of  Sunday  to  other  days 
of  the  week — ^freeing  occasionally  from  toil,  those  who 
could  not  be  freed  from  dominion.  I  say  that  Cathdiv 
aie  not  deficient  in  economy  and  exertion. — Look  to  Tw 
cany,  which  is  altogether  Catholic — ^look  to  the  NedMVF 
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lands,  and  even  to  Ireland,  all  that  Irish  Catholics  possess, 
(and  many  are  opulent,)  is  the  effect  of  extreme  labonr,  and 
toil,  and  saving* — their  lands  and  subsistence  were  seized, 
and  the  means  of  redeeming  or  recruiting  either  were 
eradicated  by  the  laws  and  their  executioners.  What  then 
is  to  be  gained  by  converting  the  Irish  Catholics,  or  any 
numbers  of  them,  and  parading  them  before  the  altar  of 
this  or  that  church  ?  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  an  attempt 
to  convert  bad  Catholics  into  worse  Protestants — that  is 
too  favorable  a  statement — for  it  is  an  attempt  to  convert 
bad  into  the  worst  Catholics,  as  such  conveits  are  for  the 
most  part  urged  by  whim,  or  spite,  or  some  worldly  ad- 
vantage. *** 

Letter  IV. — *****  A  season  of  great  distress,  want  of 
food,  and  want  of  employment,  prepared  the  Cavan  conver- 
sions— to  these  were  added  the  Malthusian  doctrines  of 
clearing  estates  of  a  redundant  population,  in  order  to  in- 
crease surplus  produce,  which  concurred  with  a  period  of 
unexampled  political  asperity  after  the  general  election. 
All  these  accumulated  evils  pressed  intensely  on  the  people 
of  Cavan,  in  which  county  political  weakness  had  lately 
been  declared.     Here  the  Forties  had  failed  in  determining 
the  fittest  representatives — in  a  gi*eat  measm*e,  I  admit, 
by  the  breaking  down  of  one  who  had  been  supposed  to 
quarter  all  the  vulgar  virtues  of  Hibemia.    When  the 
people  of  Cavan  failed  as  electors,  they  were  prepared  to 
make  another  step  downwards.    While,  on  the  contrary, 
in  Louth,  where  the  brave  Forties  performed  their  duty, 
as  fiur  as  that  duty  was  signified  to  them,  the  people  stood 
film  to  their  faith,  though  beset  by  evangelical  landlords, 
ntA  driving  bailiffs — so  intimately  are  Catholicism  and 
palviotiflm  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  Irish  people. 
VMi'lNMiled-GWvan  conversions  have  ceased — they  ceased 
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when  the  famine  price  of  food  declined ;  with  tho  pros- 
pect of  subsisting,  conscience  returned,  and  the  converts 
relapsed.  ^  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief  if  he  steal  to  air 
tisfj  his  soul  when  he  is  hungry.'  The  conyerts  did  not 
steal,  but  they  were  exposed  to practkesy  and  the  tranaent 
boon  purchased  occasional  conformity.  The  oooTeits 
were  like  birds,  which  visit  milder  climates  atinlervak— 
but  their  coming  is  proof  of  a  great  severity  in  their  native 
country,  and  they  return  when  the  iron  days  are  passed 
and  the  sun  cheers  them  home.*  *  * 

^  Another  question  I  should  propose — ^have  the  con- 
verters exposed  the  whole  case  to  the  Catholics  they  would 
convert.  Have  they,  in  their  abuse  of  Catholicism,  shewn 
how  near  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  approaches  to 
.the  Catholic,  and  how  remotely  other  sects,  Presbytenans, 
Dissenters,  &c.,  vary  from  it.  This  they  do  not — they  act 
as  if  there  were  only  two  religions — and,  that  if  a  man 
deny  one,  he  must  approve  the  other. 

Incidit  in  Scjrllam,  qui  vult  Wtaro  Charybdim. 

The  whole  machinery  of  conversion  is  a  cheat  The  con- 
verters attack  the  weak  people,  but  they  do  not  develope 
the  sectarian  principles  to  those  whose  original  creed  they 
have  disturbed.  Again,  why  are  they  disturbed  in  their 
belief?  Is  it  pretended  this  interference  proceeds  from 
love  of  the  Catholics — of  their  souls,  and  future  happiness? 
Did  they  ever  evince  any  affection  for  them  as  members 
of  this  world?  No!  Though  those  saints  disregard  the 
life  interest  of  the  Catholics,  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
anxiety  for  the  reversionary  state  of  the  same  people.*  *  * 
*^  There  was  a  starving,  senseless,  frightened  crew,  sons 
of  Esau,  whom  the  saints  seized,  and  who  eat  and  dianl 
at  the  altar  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  of  thow  hov 
many  did  not  taste  in  that  cup  of  wina^  wafeeniof  UMer- 
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ness  ?  How  many  of  them  who  walked  to  chiirch,  ran 
back  to  chapel  ?  Beside  the  converts,  if,  indeed,  flicker- 
ing about  the  decoy,  or  liming'  the  pinion  feathers,  or 
peeking  among  the  springes,  can  be  called  a  conversion, 
how  many  bond  fide  Protestants  were  at  the  same  time 
Catholicised.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  Pro- 
testants have  lost  more  than  they  have  gained.  But  the 
elerks  of  the  New  Reformation  never  drew  up  a  balance 
sheet, — ^they  exhibit  no  debts : — ^if  they  did,  even  after 
giving  them  credit  for  all  their  imputed  converts,  they 
would  soon  perceive  that  the  conversion  trade  was  alto- 
gether a  bankrupt  concern.*  *  * 

Letter  VII. — ^^  The  new  reformation  has  entirely  failed 
to  effect  the  purpose  of  its  promoters.  The  eager  secta- 
rians and  the  angry  dissenters  of  the  society,  have  not, 
however,  laboured  in  vain*  Their  call  on  men  to  overhale 
their  creeds,  and  re-construct  their  religious  opinions,  by 
studying  the  Bible  in  the  text,  without  gloss  or  comment, 
must  necessarily  multiply  sects  and  persuasions.  This 
wiU,  of  course,  strengthen  the  sacred  cause  of  dissent,  and 
Tender  the  Established  Church  still  more  a  burthen  and 
encumbrance  to  the  state.  So  far  the  new  reformation  has 
racceeded.  But,  in  respect  to  the  Catholic  religion,  its 
feilure  is  sudden  and  complete.  Weak  and  uneasy  from 
die  beginning,  this  society  shifted  its  ground.  They  may 
make  a  shew  of  advancing,  but  they  have  truly  sounded 
-«  retreat  They  began  by  parading  the  convert  in  new 
clothes,  to  make  him  respectable  at  the  parish  church. 
Now,  that  is  abandoned,  and  the  writer  in  the  British 
Critic,  January,  1828,  p.  28,  informs  the  public,  that 
eonversions  are  going  on  by  a  silent  conformity.  Assuredly, 
if  the  conversions  were  going  on,  they  would  be  shewn 
^9  yet  the  conversions  are  going  on,  but  rather  awk- 
wardly lor  the  new  reformation^  for  very  lately,  in  the 
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neighbouring  parish  to  me,  three  IVotestants  have  been 
receiyed  into  the  (yatholic  Church.    This  I  know. 

**  So  sad  are  the  reformation  men,  that  they  add  pathof 
to  their  exalted  pretensions.  It  is  an  edification  to  bear 
how  they  magnify  their  labours — ^there  is  not  one  of  thoie 
itinerants  who  does  not  consider  a  jog  in  his  own  thxong 
like  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen.  Nay,  in  a  letter  in  a 
Belfast  Journal,  a  reverend  reformation  man,  in  meditated 
seriousness,  writes  the  following  sentence :  ^  There  is  t 
startling  similarity  between  the  reception  which  the  agents 
of  this  society  have  met  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  that 
of  Christ  and  his  disciples  among  the  persecuting  Jews.* 
I  will  only  allude  to  the  decorum  of  assimilating,  in  any 
way,  Gordon  and  the  other  agents,  to  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples. But  what  have  these  agents  of  the  society  suffered? 
Let  us  know — that  mankind  may  add  their  sobs  to  the 
sufferers'  sorrows.  According  to  the  public  journals,  all 
went  smoothly  and  prosperously  with  them,  till  they  at- 
tempted to  stick  a  branch  into  Derry.  There  Dean  Blakely 
attended  a  public  meeting — ^he  make  a  speech  against  the 
proposal  of  Gordon,  the  meeting  almost  unanimously 
agreed  with  the  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 
This,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  is  the  amount  of  the  Northern 
persecution  of  Gordon  and  fellows.  The  truth  is,  their 
tour  was  not  adorned  by  any  incident  that  could  be 
wrought  into  an  adventure  or  a  giievance.  In  Belfast, 
their  proceedings  were  as  insipid  as  an  after-play  rehear- 
sal— so  uninteresting  was  the  business  felt,  that  the  Bev. 
Doctor  Singer  lamented  that  Dr.  Crolly,  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Down,  offered  no  opposition.  Yet,  the  reception 
of  the  agents  of  the  Reformation  society,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  is  likened  to  Christ's  treatment  by  the  persc^ 
cuting  Jews,  lliis  is  at  once  blasphemous,  and  false, 
and  absurd. 
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The  agents  of  the  society  may  declaim,  and  place 
themselves  on  the  level  with  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  They 
may  talk  of  silent  conformity^  but  the  project  of  trans- 
planting the  Catholics  into  the  Protestant  Church,  has 
notoriously  and  avowedly  failed.  I  state  further,  that  it 
conld  not  have  succeeded,  and  I  proceed  to  assign  the 
reason  for  that  opinion. 

^^  Compare  the  incidents  connected  with  two  religions. 
Both  religions  are  founded  in  faith — one  main  ingredient 
in  fiedth  is  length  of  time ;  but  Protestantism,  in  respect 
to  Catholicism,  is  the  creed  of  yesterday.  Then,  as  to  the 
number  of  believers — the  majority  of  Catholics  is  consi- 
derable, whether  we  limit  our  view  to  Ireland,  or  extend 
it  to  the  world.  As  to  the  direct  merits  of  the  two  reli- 
gions, I  leave  those  to  their  respective  clergy,  who  must 
be  best  qualified  to  argue  that  complicated  question.  One 
dispute,  lately  before  the  public,  I  may,  however,  advert 
to.  Dr.  Elrington  rebukes  the  Catholics  for  adoring  an- 
gels— the  Catholics  profess,  however,  only  to  honour 
them.  Yet  the  doctor,  in  spite  of  their  assertions  and 
greek  lexicons,  will  fix  adoration  on  them. — Dr.  Elring- 
ton, before  he  again  repeats  the  insult,  had  better  refoim 
jsome  of  his  own  order.  A  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  at 
an  Orange  dinner,  at  Omagh,  professed  that  he  adored 
Magee. 

I  see  a  chief,  who  leads  my  chosen  sons, 
All  armed  with  points,  antithesis,  and  puns. 

Abstaining  from  comparing  the  two  religions,  I  may 
express  the  general  opinion  of  the  superior  attractiveness 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  is  admitted  by  the  lamentations  of  good  Protestants, 
who  dwell  on  its  seductive  and  theatrical  display.  Let 
OS  now  proceed  to  the  clergy  of  the  two  Churches. 
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^^  For  the  Protestant  Church,  it  frequentlj  hiq>peiis 
that  the  destined  parson  is  the  least  capable  boy ;  while 
for  the  Catholic,  the  brightest  of  the  family  is  prepared 
for  the  ministry.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  one  is  advanced 
by  patronage,  and  the  other  must  depend  on  his  ability 
for  attaining  the  higher  grade.  In  the  Catholic  Chmch 
also,  the  squintrcyed,  persons  deformed  by  disease,  and 
cripples  by  nature,  are  excluded. 

^^  Protestant  aspirants  for  ordination  profess  that  they 
are  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  they  mean  on  this 
occasion  by  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  it  would  be 
almost  unrighteous  to  conjecture ;  but  they  certainly  pur- 
sue the  vulgar  object  of  tradesmen  greodily,  in  their  eode- 
siastical  vocation ; 

Of  all  the  views,  the  first  and  chief  request 
Of  each,  is  to  be  richer  tlian  the  rest 

Yet  these  arc  tbe  men  who  woul4  reform  others ! 

^^  The  next  topic  to  which  I  would  direct  the  attcntioo 
of  the  reader  is,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Tliese  constitute 
the  great  theological  puzzle,  and  must  be  subscribed  by 
Protestant  clergymen.  Yet,  Dr.  Paley  admits,  that  these 
Articles  cannot  be  credited ;  he  held  it  impossible.  How- 
ever, by  a  wonderful  process,  this  multifarious  affirmative 
confusion  is  reduced,  according  to  him,  to  three  negatives; 
namely,  the  subscribers  should  not  be  abettors  of  Popery, 
nor  Anabaptists,  nor  Puritans.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the 
Catholic  Church  at  all  equal  to  this  labyrinth,  with  Dr. 
Paley's  clue?  Ministers  of  the  Establishment,  reform 
your  own  Church. 

'^  From  subscriptions  I  proceed  to  oaths,  and  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  those  taken  in  respect  to  education.  By 
a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  hidioipi 
were  directed  to  administer  an  oath  to  all  persons  tdlBittad 
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into  holy  orden,  that  they  would  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept, 
a  school  within  the  place  or  parish  into  which  they  might 
be  inducted.  It  happened  that  the  persons  who  had  been 
expressly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  forgot  this  solemn 
promise ;  and  so  late  as  1823,  about  one-fourth  part  of  the 
sworn  continued  oblivious  of  their  oaths ;  for,  in  that  year, 
185  benefices  still  remained  without  schools,  and  83  bene- 
fices  sent  no  returns.  Yet,  these  are  the  sanctified  cha- 
racters who  arraign  the  truth  of  the  priests,  and  their  dis- 
position to  educate  the  people.  Are  the  Catholic  priests 
sworn  to  educate  the  people  ?  Have  they  perjured  them- 
selves ?  There  is  also  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
requires  that  a  school  shall  be  established  in  every  diocese 
in  Ireland ;  which  schools  shall  be  supported  at  the  joint 
expence  of  bishops  and  incumbents.  Yet  in  1823,  there 
were  only  16  of  these  diocesan  schools,  and  these  are  the 
men,  who,  with  profligate  effrontery,  reprobate  the  Car 
tholic  priesthood  for  negligence  and  indisposition  to  edu- 
cate the  people.  They  are  themselves  most  unfriendly  to 
legitimate  education — ^neither  laws  nor  oaths  can  rouse 
them  to  their  duty.  Mark  their  hostility  to  popular  im- 
provement by  their  opposition  to  Mechanics'  Institutes. — 
They  would  convert  indeed,  and  this  was  the  object  of  all 
their  efforts,  from  the  origin  of  Charter  Schools  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Kildare-street  Society.  It  pervades 
all  times  and  places — the  eastern  world — ^the  western  de- 
pendencies; and  the  passion  to  pervert  is  as  strong  in 
Canada  as  in  Ireland.  In  Canada  large  funds  were  em- 
ployed in  education.  On  the  conquest  of  that  country  by 
England,  they  were  possessed  by  the  government.  The 
people  remonstrated — ^in  1817  it  was  ordered  that  twenty- 
ftur  petsonas  should  be  chosen  to  manage  the  education 
af'dMFinlkiiiitaaite.    What  was  the  result  ?    The  Protest- 
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ants  of  the  Establislimeut  obtained  20  of  the  24  piacc^^^ 
a  majority  equal  to  the  English  members  aboTC  the  Ziuh 
members  in  the  imperial  parliament.  The  Canadians 
were  disgusted  with  this  notorious  imposition.  Let  me* 
however,  obserix,  that  this  mockery  must  be  rectified. 
The  Canadians,  though  few,  in  comparison  to  the  Jzisfa, 
are  not  helpless — they  have  a  legislature — their  Houae  of 
Lords  is,  to  be  sure,  much  like  the  other,  and  named  by 
the  crown ;  but  their  House  of  Commons  is  elected  bjr 
independent  votei's.  This  house  abounds  in  popular  and 
economical  views — they  will  g^ant  supplies  only  by  tho 
year,  and  these  thriftily ;  and  they  have  not  long  since  voted 
27  to  d'-that  the  superfluous  property  of  the  Chuidi 
should  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. — Hear 
this  ye  sticklers  for  the  New  Reformation — ^this  is  a  ie> 
formation  both  of  church  and  state. 

^  An  objection  is  made  to  the  Irish  Catholic  Church, 
that  its  ecclesiastics  are  nominated  by  a  foreign  power — 
and  are  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church 
appointed  by  domestic  authority  ?  No ! — ^The  king  of  Eng* 
land  is  truly  foreign  to  Ireland,  and  he  sometimes  appoints 
foreigners — Englishmen  to  fill  the  ofiices  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  in  Ireland.  But  it  is  false  that  the  pope 
appoints  bishops — they  are  elected  in  Ireland,  and  truly 
the  pope  merely  countersigns  the  return.  The  appoint- 
ments in  the  two  Churches  are  not  to  be  compared,  but 
contrasted.  In  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  no  simony, 
nor  its  similar — no  quartering  of  sons  and  sons-in-law 
on  dioceses — fw  incumbency  bargains — ^no  transfers  to 
pluralize  according  to  law — no  grand  touring,  perambu- 
lating the  ecclesiastical  domain,  north  and  south,  first  as 
rectors  and  then  as  bishops.  The  Protestant  Church  is 
just  so  much  stufi*  for  patronage  and  influence — to  be 
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pTOjred  on  by  borougliinoiigers,  to  rcliete  the  beggarly 
aftefibirtb  of  the  aristocracy,  or  as  perquisites  for  minions 
and  mistresses.  Thus  the  Protestant  Church  corrupts 
leligion,  debases  the  mind  and  morals,  and  utterly  per- 
verts the  principles  of  legislation  and  government. 
Hence,  the  clei^  are  idle  and  sordid — returning  nothing, 
seizing  all,  and  while  possessing  the  revenue  of  principali- 
ties, griping,  heartless,  and  rapacious.  But  the  Catholic 
priests  are  uncontaminated  by  the  court — they  labour  and 
ate  beloved — they  are  paid  by  voluntary  oblations.  Can, 
then,  their  people  be  won  from  them  by  the  hierarchy  of 
the  establishment? — If  so,  the  powers  and  propensities  of 
matter  and  mind  are  inverted. 

*^  Here  I  must  notice  the  prodigious  insolence  of  those 
saints,  who  hold  a  gibing  warfare  with  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, respecting  certain  dogmas,  and  who  insinuate  the 
insincerity  of  their  belief  in  them,  because  they  do  not 
square  with  their  own  interpretation.  They  who  say  so  are 
ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  belief,  and  of  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  I  charge  the  Irish  Established  Church 
as  proclaiming  by  its  acts  a  disbelief  in  its  principles — 
not  whether  this  or  that  expression  should  be  understood 
literally  or  figuratively,  and  the  like;  but  by  the  practices 
and  habits  of  the  clergy  contradicting  the  clearest  injunc- 
tions of  Christ  repeatedly  enforced. 

**  No  topic  was  ever  more  pertinaciously  enforced  by 
writer  or  speaker,  than  the  destructiveness  of  riches.  The 
salvAtion  of  a  rich  man  is  compared  to  a  camel  passing 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Again — *"  Verily  I  say  unto 
yon,  a  rich  man  can  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  Yet  those  whose  self-salvation  is  in  jeopardy, 
are  the  savers  of  the  souls  of  others.  The  M unster  bishops 
have,  aeconiiiig  to  bishop  Jebb,  only  £5(M)0 
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an  ayerage;  but  others  have  £13,000,  JEllyOOOy  aad 
^£269000  a  year,  and  every  year  adds  to  their  gre&Xnem. 
Bishops  raised  their  rents ;  and  the  fines,  finom  being  paid 
every  five  or  six  years,  have  become  an  annual  exaction: 
hence,  a  late  bishop  of  Clogher  died  worth  300,000  pounds, 
and  the  late  primate^s  hoarding  exceeded  this  sum,  which 
was  transferred  to  England.  The  beneficed  clergy  prepiR 
themselves  for  bishopries,  by  similar  demands,  inaidnoos 
and  exorbitant — ^the  tormented  peasantry  are  cited  to  the 
bishop^s  coiut,  where  an  aggravated  selfishness  prevails. 
There  the  bishop  acts  by  deputy.  Is  he  better  in  his  per- 
sonal acts  ?  A  few  months  since,  the  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Armagh  did,  after  some  negociation,  agree  to  receive  a 
certain  revenue  under  the  Composition  Act.  Yet  the  pri- 
mate refused  to  sanction  the  agreement,  though  one  tithe 
proctor  (the  rector  of  Armagh  has  three)  served  400  pn>- 
cesses  for  tithes.  The  system  destroys  justice,  and  reason- 
ing, and  humanity,  even  in  the  best.  The  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
a  man  distinguished  for  science,  and  for  that  science 
which  should  eminently  approach  him  to  heaven,  refiised 
a  high  rate  composition  for  tithe,  for  a  parish  held  by  him 
in  commendam — not  because  he  thought  it  too  little,  but, 
as  he  intimated,  because,  if  he  consented  on  his  own  ac- 
count, he  should  be  obliged  to  authorise  similar  composi- 
tions by  others.  Thus,  it  seems,  the  ease  and  satisfaction 
of  the  man,  and  his  own  notions  of  propriety,  as  regarding 
himself,  were  postponed  for  the  possible  reduction  of  a 
few  clerical  expectancies.  On  the  same  principle  he 
should  have  stopped  his  observations  on  the  parallax  of 
the  fixed  stars,  or  sunk  his  discoveries,  because  his  brother 
astronomers  could  not  see  what  he  had  observed;  but 
had  he  so  comported  himself,  he  who  should  have  ob- 
tained the  first  prize,  would  not  have  received,  nor  deserved 
any  prize  whatever. 
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'^  The  Chmch  is  the  worst  of  money-getting  corpora- 
tions ;  every  nnfeiir  practice  is  used  to  enforce  dues  and 
swell  exactions :  even  at  this  instant,  in  this  city,  while 
one  man  is  pressing  the  New  Reformation,  tiie  son  is 
raising  a  three  pounds  rate  on  most  miserable  houses. 
These  are  the  primitive  Christians :  ^  where  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.'  The  clergy  have  been 
requested  to  pay  the  quarta  pars  to  the  poor,  which  prac- 
tice existed  until  a  late  period  in  Connaught.  The  Pro- 
testant clergy  pay  to  the  poor  their  ancient  appropriation ! 
They  who  with  unsparing  avarice  force  many  from  com- 
fort to  poverty ;  they  who  hope  only  to  obtain  consequence 
by  their  riches.  Hence  Mr.,  now  Lord  Plunkett,  said, 
last  session : — ^  I  believe,  if  we  had  not  a  respectable 
hierarchy,  holding  valuable  possessions  in  the  state,  in 
times  like  these,  religion  itself  would  sink  into  contempt.' 
Riches  are  the  Established  Religion.  The  Protestant  Es- 
tablished Church  is  respectable  as  are  the  Jews  in  Change 
Alley ;  and  this  Church  is  to  the  state  what  the  national 
debt  is  to  the  happiness,  or  rather  misery,  of  all  payers  of 
taxes.  The  earth  and  nature  are  weary  of  this  Establish- 
ment— it  is  not  with  them  virtus  post  nummos — no ;  money 
first,  and  midst,  and  last.  They  cannot  contribute  to 
tfaeir  own  special  purposes ; — if  churches  are  to  be  built, 
paxliament  is  resorted  to — if  churches  are  to  be  repaired, 
the  Catholics  pay ; — they  pay  for  the  elements  of  the  Sar 
crament; — the  Protestant  clergy  refuse  the  first  fruits 
granted  them  by  the  crown  for  church  purposes — this 
Church  which  holds  two  millions  of  acres  in  Ireland,  and 
the  tithe  of  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, with  various  other  exactions :  and  this  is  the  Church 
which  shall  win  the  Catholics  from  their  teachers, — for 
the  Protestant  clergy,  gloating  and  unsatiated  with  riches, 
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announce  themselves  to  be  the  primitiTe  state  of  Christ- 
ianity. They  Christians !  ^  You  cannot  senre  GrO]>  and 
Mammon  .* — Christians  ? — Mammonites !  ^  They  aie  dnmh 
dogs  which  never  have  enough,  they  all  look  tfaeir  own 
way,  every  one.' 

^^  These  are  the  persons  who  are  to  succeed  against  the 
Catholics  and  their  priests,  when  there  are  various  schisms 
in  their  own  Church,  and  one  Archbishop  condemns 
openly  the  New  Reformation.  Their  prime  of  might, 
their  Pope  has  seceded — their  congregations  are  melting 
away  in  every  direction ;  150  Methodist  preachers  alone 
are  now  in  full  itinerancy  in  Ireland.  Thus  old  sects  are 
increasing,  and  new  sects  rising  up,  separable  from  the 
Establishmen  t,  like  suckers  round  a  decaying  stock.  What, 
if  some  Catholics  change  and  change;  is  there  no  counter 
operation — no  controlling  influence?  To  expect  that  the 
New  Reformation  would  succeed  in  Ireland,  ttom.  what 
happens  by  varying  individuals,  is  not  less  vain  than  to 
pronounce,  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
upset  of  the  world. 

"  The  prospect  of  converting  the  Catholics  could  not 
succeed.  Christianity  is,  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  the 
religion  of  the  poor  and  humble — ^it  began  with  the  people^ 
and  will  continue  with  them.  Besides,  no  rich  Church 
ever  succeeded,  by  tranquil  means,  against  one  systemati* 
cally  poor.  As  a  Chiu-ch  becomes  rich,  it  loses  its  activity; 
it  becomes  gouty  and  paralysed — ^it  has  so  many  spurious 
wants,  that  it  cannot  afford  means  for  its  own  necessities; 
while  the  poorer  Churches,  as  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting, 
always  raise  means  to  build  Chapels,  and  supply  stipends 
to  the  teachers  of  their  respective  congregations. — Opu- 
lence and  decline  are  associated  even  in  sects  of  the  same 
Church.    The  Knights  Templars,  so  celebrated  for  cou- 
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rage  and  enterprise,  became  voluptuous  and  enervated  by 
their  wealth,  while  the  rival  order,  the  Ejiights  of  St.  John, 
continued  their  virtue  with  the  mediocrity  of  their  circum- 
stances. But  the  Protestant  Church  is  not  only  enor- 
mously rich,  but  its  members  are  aristocratic.  The  aris- 
tocracy, when  not  recruited  by  the  people,  have,  in  all 
countries,  ceased  to  exist.  The  people  are  the  source, 
and  they  must  continue  so.  The  Malthusians  may  say, 
that  men  will  multiply  with  the  means  of  living  —  all 
aristocracies  contradict  the  position.  —  The  Protestant 
Church  consists  of  the  prerogative  class,  and  is  rich  to 
plethora. 

^  But  the  Catholic  Church  is  poor  and  popular;  and  it 
enjoys  also  a  principle  of  great  vitality  and  excitement — 
it  is  persecuted.  Religions  spread  by  persecution,  as  the 
sur&ce  of  the  dry  earth  kindles  and  expands  against  the 
wind.  Christianity  sprang  into  vigorous  life  by  the  oppo- 
sition it  encountered — so  with  sects  and  persuasions;  and 
with  none  more  than  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  which, 
like  the  distinctive  herb  of  the  soil,  thickens  and  multi- 
plies on  the  trodden  land.  «  *  *  * 

"  The  whole  system  is  breaking  down.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  been  exposed  by  the  Quarterly 
Review.  This  strong  hold  of  the  saints  is  unmasked. 
Their  rage  for  translating  the  Scriptures  was  boundless, 
for  they  read,  *  teach  all  nations ;'  but  wanting  *  the  gift 
of  tongues,'  they  sought  the  sons  of  Babylon.  They  em- 
ployed one  man,  with  a  name  as  long  as  three  Welsh 
mountains,  Teyoninhokorawen,  to  translate  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  into  the  Mohawk  language — ^no  doubt  a  valuable 
work;  and  among  other  achievements,  they  printed  the 
Testament  in  the  Irish  character.  This  efiFort  of  the  con- 
versionists  was  denounced  by  St.  George  Daly 
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Foster,  as  amiaimng  material  and  veij  mrnieron  erron 
yet,  with  all  these  errors,  the  Society  to  which  tho0e  two 
very  gentlemen  belong  —  hear  this,  all  saintUngs !  re- 
quested that  two  thousand  copies  should  be  struck  off,  of 
this  very  erroneous  version,  for  present  circulation,  fiir 
gteat  was  the  demand.    The  facts  are  published  by  Tho- 
mas Pell  Flatt,  M.A.  F.A.S.  in  his  defence.    Such  is  the 
bewildering  zeal  of  the  Irish  Society.     Moreo¥er,  the 
officers  of  this  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  seem  to 
have  had  itching  palms — ^£8,450  are  charged  for  managing 
«fi40,333 ;  and  Leander  Van  Ess  distributed  his  own  ver- 
sion, at  the  expence  of  £360  annually  to  the  Society — ^but 
the  report  states  without  requiring  any  earthly  emohtmetU. 
Thus  they  lie,  in  a  righteous  dialect,  and  the  very  essence 
of  saintship  is  peculation.    Before  these  good  men  evan- 
gelise the  Mohawks,  let  them  reform  their  expenditure; 
and  before  the  Irish  Society  converts  the  benighted  C^ 
tholics,  I  advise  them  (as,  according  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
things  sacred  should  not  be  used,  though  they  might  be 
destroyed)  not  to  distribute,  but  to  destroy  their  Irish 
version." 
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DOCUMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  STATE  OF 

IRELAND,  IN  1828. 

N.B.  The  following  Extracts  are  thrown  together  merely 
with  a  reference  to  datesy  which  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  shew  their  general  connexion. 


Thb  case  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  the  confu- 
sion OF  THE  law. 

We  have  axrived  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  legal  absurdity ; 
and  have  gone  on  piling  one  law  on  another ;  repealing, 
in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  or  enacting,  in  the  same  degree; 
at  one  time  for  England  only,  then  for  Ireland  only ;  now 
in  the  character  of  one  state — separate  and  independent ; 
then  in  the  name  of  another,  in  the  like  manner;  and 
following  them  in  the  united  name  of  bothy  or  of  two4hirds 
of  the  state ;  and  these  in  the  name  of  the  whole  three, 
until  the  dependency  and  relation  of  statute  on  statute  have 
rather  been  presumed^  than  digested  and  studied,  with  each 
fresh  addition  to  the  multifarious  code.  The  cunning  of 
law  sometimes  overshoots  its  purposes ;  the  craft  of  one 
intolerant  is  amended  by  the  superior  and  more  intense 
bigotry  of  another ;  and  the  game  is  followed  up  until,  as 
in  a  patched  garment,  you  can  neither  trace  the  original 
form  nor  colour.  The  5th  of  Elizabeth  calls  for  the  oaths 
of  supremacy,  &c.,  to  be  taken  by  members  of  parliament, 
under  penalties  stoutly  set  forth,  and  making  the  non- 
performance of  them  as  a  vacation  of  the  seat  obtained. 
The  Pope-denouncing  Charles  II.  added  the  declaration 
•gitettTnuisubstantiation.     But  these  acts  do  not  relate 
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io  Irelandj  except  so  far  as  they  are  lefierredto  in  the  Act 
of  Union.  The  dd  of  William  and  Mary,  to  the  same 
general  intent,  relates  exclusively  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
Irish  parliament.  The  6th  ofGeorge  I.  was  repealed.  Hie 
repeal  recognised  the  independence  of  Ireland;  and  henoe 
the  act  of  Greorge  I.  was  considered  as  null  and  void.  Next 
in  succession  are  the  21st  and  22d  of  George  III.  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  called  YeherioriaAct;  the  3dd  of  George 
in.,  and  the  S9th  and  40th  of  George  III.  (the  Act  of 
Union),  and  on  the  comiructian  of  which  the  question  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  power  to  sit  in  the  House  will,  as  it  is 
said,  depend.  The  Act  of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland 
directs,  that  all  persons  not  taking  the  oaths  thereby  pre- 
scribed, shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  and  diaabi- 
lities  as  are  imposed  by  the  statute  prescribing  them; 
but  there  is  no  8iuA  provmon  in  the  Act  lor  the  union  of 
England  and  Ireland.  There  is  the  41st  of  Greoiupe  lEL, 
which  recapitulates  former  disabilities  in  a  summary  mxi 
of  way  'y  but  not  distinctively.  The  act  of  the  d9th  and 
40th  George  III.  enjoined  the  oaths,  &c.,  but  attached  f» 
penalties  on  non-compliance ;  and  it  is  conceived  that,  in 
an  extreme  and  severe  act,  penalties  cannot  be  enacted  by 
implication.  The  result  of  this  legal  research  seems  to  be» 
that  Mr.  O' Connellys  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  can  only 
be  made  a  subject  of  indictment^  on  the  resolution  of  tke 
House ;  and  here  a  thousand  obstructions  may  be  formed, 
and  the  matter  fenced  off  ad  infimtum.  The  last  act  ap- 
plying to  the  subject  is  the  41st  of  George  III.,  but  it 
disables  a  Catholic  from  sitting  for  any  place  in  Great 
Britain.  It  likewise  says,  that  persons  disabled  from  sitting 
in  the  Irish  parliament  shall  be  disabled  from  sitting  in 
the  united  parliament.  There  is  another  clause  which 
would  attach  at  once,  if  there  were  any  act  of  the  English, 
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I  or  united  parliament^  that  prevented  Mr.  O^Connell 
from  fining  for  any  place  in  Ireland;  but  this  is  not  the 
ease.  From  all  that  we  learn  from  this  chaotic  jumble  of 
tlie  statutes — the  affair  of  Mr.  O'Connell  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  majorUy  thai  voted  (substantially)  for  emancipa- 
tion, 'fhe  great  terror  of  this  new  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  the  ultra  tories  is,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  will,  in  all 
human  probability,  enter  the  House  of  Commons j  and  take 
his  seat;  and  that  it  must  rest  with  the  majorities  of  that 
House  to  place  a  construction  on  the  statutes  which  affect 
his  presence  there ;  and  supply  the  light  which  the  dense- 
nes8  and  complexity  of  the  law  have  shut  out  from  com- 
mon eyes.  ^^  There  is  more  terror  in  this  fact^  than  in  a 
thousand  swords  ;'*  because,  if  it  come  to  a  mere  disputed 
point,  on  which  men  will  judge  differently,  all  the  tories 
in  Christendom  will  never  be  able  to  carry  a  new  law,  that 
shall  replace  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Church  in  a  mo- 
nopoly of  Christian  qualifications  for  the  post  of  an  honest 
man.  Supposing  the  post  to  be  thus  gained,  and  that  a 
proscribed  race  of  our  fellow-citizens  shall  advance  edge- 
waySf  as  it  were,  into  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  men ;  it  could  no  longer  be  contended — supposing 
the  old  barrier  to  remain  good  against  the  Catholic  peer- 
age, or  that  the  majority  of  the  upper  House  were  able  to 
wield  a  different  power — ^that  a  Catholic  commoner  should 
enjoy  a  privilege  which  was  denied  to  a  Catholic  peer. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Catholics  are  already  eman- 
dpaUd.  It  will  be  a  happy  thing  if  this  sudden  turn  in 
Catholic  fortunes  should  spa/re  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the 
invidious  trouble  of  some  fractional  measure  for  putting 
the  question  at  rest.  The  Irish  priesthood  have  been  ac- 
cused, time  out  of  mind,  of  politically  exercising  their 
power  over  their  flocks ;  and  hence,  all  the  discontent  of 
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Irelandy  and  the  obstmctioiis  thiowB  in  the  way  erf  gown* 
ment :  but  we  have  now  an  open  and  avowed  interfiBrenoe 
of  the  priests;  and  we  see  what  their  power  w/^a  sofi- 
cient  proof  that  the  presence  of  that  power  cannot  bo 
traced  in  minor  bye-gone  events.  By  this  power  (as  may 
be  seen  in  the  events  of  the  week)  all  the  ordinary  relations 
of  society  can  be  changed ;  why  then  should  it  be  wan- 
tonly provoked  ?  If  Ireland  should  rise  in  rebellion,  the 
priests  will  find  the  level  of  their  influence ;  amd  90  wUl 
the  government  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  Ministers  have 
had  fffamings  sufficient ;  it  is  perhaps  well  for  them  that 
an  accidental  divernon  of  the  national  mind  from  its  bent 
course,  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  future.  We  cannot 
help  noticing,  without  some  slight  degree  of  ridicule  and 
contempt,  the  advice  which  has  always  been  given  to 
the  Catholics  by  the  adherents  of  the  minister  of  the  day. 
No  matter  who  he  is  ;  whether  Mr.  Pitt  or  Lord  Liver- 
pool— Mr.  Canning  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington — ^whetha 
one  speaking  for  emancipation,  or  one  voting  against  it-*- 
the  gist  of  the  advice  is  ever — ^^  good  manners  and  delay ;" 
— ^  Wait  patiently  and  behave  yourselves  quietly." — "  You 
Catholic  Association,  disperse  yourselves,  and  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  you ;  O'Connell,  go  you  to  your  briefs ;  and 
Sheil,  to  the  cold  bath.  Priests,  let  politics  alone ;  mind 
the  sick  and  infirm,  and  compose  sermons,  recommending 
small  beer  and  silence  to  your  flocks.  Peers  and  orators 
all,  rein  in  your  energies,  and  turn  your  hands  to  some- 
thing else,"  &c.  &c.  This  is  the  sagacious  mode  ever 
reconmiendcd  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  a  trial  that  could 
do  no  harm :  time,  and  the  disuse  of  all  agitation,  were  to 
work  them  out  of  their  political  purgatory;  and  when 
^  experience"  shall  have  proved  how  worthy  they  are,  and 
that  their  sincerity  can  be  no  longer  doubted — ^the  noUe 
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Mke  will "  reamsider  the  subject.^'*  The  effect  which  such 
lapient  counsel  would  hare  on  the  minds  of  reflecting 
nen,  might  have  been  foreseen.  We  much  question  whe- 
ilier  the  Duke  himself  can  now  sleep  on  it.  A  state  of 
tbingB  has  developed  itself  in  the  sister  country,  which 
IB  no  longer  remediable  by  the  old  quack  applications. 
Something  of  an  alterative  must  now  be  administered;-— 
whether  in  the  shape  of  conciliation  or  coercion,  will  soon 
be  learnt. 


June,  1828. 

In  a  speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  occasion  of  the  dinner 
given  to  celebrate  his  election,  as  member  for  Clare,  he 
made  the  following  observations. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  M.P.,  rose  amid  loud  and  enthusiastic 
cheers,  which  continued  several  minutes.  — "  I  cannot 
begin  without  telling  you  one  thing  that  you  never  heard 
before  —  you  never  heard  a  Roman  Catholic  Member  of 
Parliament.  (Loud  cheers  J  Yes,  there  is  novelty  in  that,  at 
least ;  and  now  I  can  tell  you  what  you  never  heard  before 
— ^you  never  heard  of  any  county  in  which  there  was  a 
oontested  election  but  Clare,  in  which  the  resemblance  to 
ccmtest  and  controversy  was  totally  avoided — ^where  there 
was  not  even  the  appearance  of  conflict — ^where  not  one 
angry  expression  was  heard,  and  not  the  slightest  observa- 
tion used  hurtful  to  the  adverse  candidate  or  his  voters. . . . 
Catholic  and  Protestant  40«.  freeholders  both  supported 
me,  and  I  had  a  greater  proportion  of  Protestant  than 
Catholic  supporters. — It  was  accordingly  right  that  those 
who  were  approaching  the  threshold  of  freedom  should 
conduct  themselves  in  tlie  manner  the  Clare  freeholders 
have  done  at  the  late  deotion.  But  by  whom  was  this 
eleetion  principaUjp  «il|ftH|sd  ?    The  very  men  who  are 
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the  Inigbean  of  poor  Jolm  Bi]U--4ie  FtofiUi  pfiM^ 
liiey  interfile  at  the  dection  for  criminal  and  nnwiatfy 
pnipoaea?  Ohyiio!  Did  the  persona  they  aapportedeoiidatC 
AemaelFea  unworthy  of  the  aaored  miniatiy  under  ^AUH 
they  were  led  on?  ItwaBnottoaeUthemadvea^orthaelAcijfS 
might  be  retailed  to  the  best  Indders  Aey  came  Iba  mwxii 
baty  with  the  spirit  of  martyrs,  they  went  to  the -Iniatii^ 
to  discharge  their  datf  to  God  and  to  their  eoontxjy^tndr 
boldness,  manliness,  and  firmness,  and  regaidlesa  of  firtf 
consequences.  Let  it  be  told  all  over  England,  that  as 
experiment  had  been  made  in  a  Catholic  county  in  be- 
laud, to  turn  out  a  Member  of  Parliament,  becanae  he^ 
being  a  Protestant,  voted  for  us,  who  differed  from  lum  In 
religion,  and  whose  r^xgion  he  declared  to  be  idolatroofff 
yet  he,  a  Protestant,  voted  against  his  fellow  Protestants; 
it  shewed  that  it  was  his  interest  obliged  him  tOTOte  ftr 
one,  and  that  his  principles  did  not  compel  him  to  viMs 
for  both. ... 

...J  now  tell  you,  that  instead  of  our  urging  on  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  (as  we  have  been  accused)  we  axe 
actually  a  drag,  and  the  only  one,  upon  the  political  whed 
which  is  rolling  on  its  gigantic  career,  and  bean  along 
(if  not  impeded  and  prevented)  results  as  important  as  they 
may  be  deplorable. 

BecoUect,  I  am  speaking  that  which  is  part  of  Irish 
history,  and  that  this  is  a  great  day  for  Ireland.  We  are 
beginning  a  new  era.  There  is,  you  know,  a  great  mili- 
tary disposition  amongst  the  Irish  people,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  distinguishes  itself  in  the  most  ridiculous  and 
criminal  way,  by  party  feuds.  There  is  a  party  called 
tlie  ^  Two  Years  Old,''  and  another  the  '/  Three  Tears 
OUL''  There  is  one  party  called  the  ^^  Black-hens,"  and 
in  opposition  td  them,  the  ^^  Magpies.''    f Laughter  J 
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RidicnlouB  as  the  names  of  these  factions  may  appear, 
twenty  lives  have  been  lost  within  the  last  four  years,  in 
quairels  between  them.  I  addressed  them  last  Sunday 
week.  I  used  every  topic,  which  reason  or  religion  could 
give  to  my  aid. — I  addressed  myself  to  their  feelings  and 
their  interests.  One  and  all  they  promised  to  listen  to 
my  voice,  and  that  of  the  Catholic  Association ;  they  told 
me  they  should  meet  the  next  Sunday,  arm  in  arm  to- 
gether, like  friends  and  brothers.  I  called  upon  their 
wives  and  their  mothers,  that  they  would  keep  them  to 
this  promise,  and  cordially  they  consented  to  do  so.  I 
left  them  with  this  promise.  Within  a  week  and  a  day 
from  this,  I  again  met  them,  and  their  priest  came  for- 
ward at  their  head  to  meet  me,  and  he  said  ^^  I  am.  Sir, 
bail  before  Heaven,  and  to  you,  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  quarrelling  amongst  those  men — like  friends,  linked 
arm  in  arm,  they  now  go  before  you.'*  The  men  them- 
selves said,  "  Sir,  we  are  all  Irishmen,  we  know  it  would 
be  wrong  to  take  an  oath  without  sufficient  cause,  but  you 
may  rely  upon  us  that  our  differences  arc  put  an  end  to 
for  ever.'*  (Cheers.)  I  told  them,  I  should  send  down  to 
them  four  of  the  medals  of  the  Order  of  Liberators,  for 
the  leaders  of  the  ^'  Magpies  and  Black-hens.*'  When  I 
came  to  Drumkcr,  I  found  there  the  Cummings  and  the 
Mahers ;  these  also  I  reconciled,  and  they  would  take  but 
one  medal  for  each  of  the  parties.  I  now  ask,  have  I  not, 
in  my  political  struggles — I,  a  Member  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  done  more  in  putting  an  end  to  outrage  and 
to  crime,  before  God,  to  injury  and  abuse  to  man,  than 
the  Imperial  Parliament  itself  has  been  able  to  effect  ? 
What  I  now  say,  I  wish  to  reach  England,  and  I  ask 
what  is  to  be  done  with  Ireland  ?  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  Catholics?    One  of  two  things.    They  must 
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eidmr  erarimi^-ct  ibeiie  iii  m  gotngtm^wM^WB  mm,  -  IftM 
IB  noliiiiig  80  dangeroai  as  going  oo  m  we  mn»Um  .  -  * 

AadfotsiyKlf^  Ido,  I  conSaaSt  expect  Tetylitde 
ftom  diem.  I  only  wish  ihe  Catholic  people  of 
to  be  prepared  for  this  erent,  for  nererskalla 
lie  attempted  while  I  have  life.  When  those  who 
ihe  power  to  grant  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the 
axe  asked  to  emancipate  the  Catholics  of  Irehoid^  thoof  sis 
not  asked  to  put  down  FEoCestantism — we  netexMhsd^ 
never  songht,  never  would  accept  of  emandpatiDii,  if  jt 
were  the  means  of  putting  down  Protestants.  We  weoU 
not  debase  the  dissenters — no,  we  would  rather  contiwie 
slaves  as  we  are,  than  injure  a  fellow  Christian.  Yei| 
Sir,  this  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  our  calumniated  Chinch.  It 
is  one  of  the  tenets,  too,  which  has,  if  possible,  made  ■» 
eUng'  with  still  greater  affection  to  it — that  the  gieatMt 
possible  good  was  not  to  be  reached  even  by  the  wmallnst 
crime.  We  would  not  then  accept  of  emancipation,  es^ 
cept  we  were  to  be  upon  the  same  ground  of  equality  widi 
our  Protestant  brethren.  We  wish  for  no  ascendancy,  and 
if  there  were .  in  this  country  a  Catholic  ascendancy,  I 
would  as  anxiously  labour  to  put  it  down  as  I  would  anj 
other  ascendancy.  What  has  been  my  object,  but  to  es- 
tablish the  security  of  the  throne,  and  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  my  sovereign  ?.... 

Let  Wellington  and  Peel  but  do  justice  to  Lrdand,  and 
the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  will  be  found  to  collect 
around  the  throne — they  will  form  for  their  sovereign 
troops  far  better  than  the  armies  of  the  Holy  Alliance.-* 
But  let  justice  be  done,  and  all  will  be  found  to  rally  round 
the  throne — ^its  best  security  and  safest  protection.....     ' 

If  they  refuse  to  conciliate  us,  the  other  alternative  is 
tocradias.    But  can  England  aff(nd  to  crush  us?    Thej 
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ttamot  eroBh  the  people  of  Ireland.  Will  they  then  eon- 
eiliate  her?  We  are  ready  and  prepared  to  afford  them 
every  assistance.  Do  they  want  information  ? — ^I  am  able 
to  give  it  to  them.  Did  any  man  think  that  the  Leth- 
bridges  and  Evanses  would  repeat  their  dull  fables,  if  they 
had  one  to  oppose  them  able  to  contradict  them  ?  No- 
good  temper,  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  would  prevail 
in  the  debate.  I  might  tell,  but  I  cannot  adequately  de- 
scribe, the  scene  which  for  the  last  three  days  I  have  wit- 
nessed. When  I  looked  at  my  county,  and  the  people 
with  whom  it  was  filled,  my  heart  overflowed,  and  my 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  as  I  thought  upon  the  lovely 
land  that  met  my  sight,  and  had  to  consider  that  the  people 
were  like  slaves  in  their  native  land,  and  that  it  might  not 
be  free  for  their  children.  I  saw,  in  the  month  of  July, 
rivers  dashing  down  from  the  mountains,  sufficient  to  turn 
all  the  machinery  of  England — ^water  power  in  profusion 
to  save  her  from  the  steam  machinery,  which,  though  it 
makes  money  abundant,  renders  man  weak  and  miserable 
— there  I  looked  upon  the  healthful  power  which  nature 
supplies,  cheering  by  the  merry  rattle  of  its  waters  through 
the  machinery,  giving  joy  by  its  sound,  and  adding  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  workmen.  I  traced  those  rivers  to  their 
mouths,  and  I  foun<l  them  opening  into  the  wide  and  ex- 
pansive ocean,  with  no  sand  banks  to  impede  their  course, 
but  widening  into  capacious  harbours,  secure  from  every 
storm,  and  where  the  navies  of  the  world  might  ride  in 
safety.  There  the  commerce  of  the  world  might  be  tran- 
shipped. It  might  be  made  the  sacred  deposit  for  the 
united  storage  of  the  two  great  nations  of  the  earth.  I 
know  not  whether  I  am  more  loyal,  who  would  contend 
to  render  Ireland  thus,  or  those  who  would  raise  the  blood- 
stained standard  of  Orange  Ascendancy.    But,  humble  as 
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I  am,  I  ihait  still  contend  fiir  ^  luippj 

free.*'    My  tdigman  is  not  the  8w«nd ;  Irat  mj  witek- 


On  another  occasion  Mr.  O'Connell  said  ^— ^  It 
not  for  myself,  God  forbid  it  should,  that  I  couteBdeiiS 
the  Qaie  election  for  the  Gninty  Clare— no,  it  mis  Jbt 
Ireland  and  finr  LiberQr.  It  was  that  the  noblest  nndlhil 
bravest  people  should  not  be  fettered  with  the  cham  sf 
slaveiy— it  was  that  the  finest  country  in  the  woxld  ahooii 
pot  forth  her  moral  energies,  and,  shewing  heraetf  too  Vg 
finr  the  chains  that  were  cast  around  her,  break  thiuuigh 
them  by  the  mere  moral  effect  of  her  own  internal  dera- 
tion. Our  goTcmors  do  not  Icnow  this  country.  I  did 
not  know  it  myself,  until  I  mixed  personally  and  pdliii* 
cally  with  the  people — and,  so  help  me  God !  my  nuBd 
was  never  so  overcome  with  admiration,  as  in  witnesring 
the  heroism  and  magnanimity  whicb  the  people  of  this 
country  were  able  to  exhibit : — never  did  fiction  or  ^  fMei 
story  '*  invent  a  tale — ^never  did  poetry  ornament  or  m- 
blazon  an  achievement — ^never  did  history  recount  move 
noble  and  heroic  chivalry  than  my  countiymen  have  ex- 
hibited For  the  cause  to  which  he  was  pledged,  the  in* 
dividual  who  is  but  an  atom  in  the  scale  of  existence  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  all ;  for  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
himself — ^tbe  wife  whom  he  loved,  and  the  children  who 
were  the  consolation  of  his  sorrows  and  his  cares ;  for  that 
cause  he  was  ready  to  offer  himself  a  willing  victim  upon 
the  altar  of  his  country.  Such  a  people  cannot,  must  not, 
shall  not,  be  enslaved.  What  is  it  we  seek?  Is  it  revo- 
lution— ^is  it  convulsion  ? — ^No,  it  is  not.  We  seek  to  make 
the  throne  more  secure,  by  changing  it  from  what  it  is 
like  at  present,  a  cane  resting  upon  its  summit,  and  turn: 
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UBig  it  on  its  base,  which  shall  be  as  broad  as  the  universal 
empire.  What — do  we  seek  to  pull  down  the  aristocracy 
at  the  country  ? — ^Why  should  we  seek  to  deprive  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  station  which  they  fill  ? — and  oh,  how  well 
■ome  of  them  do  fill  it ! — As  to  those  who  do  not  follow 
the  illustrious  example  now  before  us,  we  should  not  lower 
them,  but  seek,  my  lord,  to  raise  them  to  the  elevation  of 
the  station  which  you  hold.  Do  we  desire  to  lessen  the 
pikivil^^es  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  curtail  the 
proper  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament:  it  is 
no  vanity  in  me  to  say,  that  the  people  do  not  err  in  the 
representatives  they  choose ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
this,  who  happen  to  be  the  object  of  the  choice  of  one 
county  in  Ireland — a  county  unstained  by  crime,  and 
nrntamished  by  violence — one  that  has  suflfered  much  from 
absentee  landlords,  and  still  more  from  the  cruel,  ema- 
ciating and  grinding  spirit  of  biblical  persecution.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  speak  of  the  people  who  have  made  me  the 
object  of  their  choice ;  but,  putting  my  case  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  look  to  those  who  have  been  the  object  of 
the  people's  choice ;  and  from  the  Villiars  Stuart  of 
Waterford,  to  the  Alexander  Dawson,  of  Louth,  I  would 
ask,  are  there  not  the  very  best  men  to  be  found  in  Parlisr 
ment ?....!  am,  I  own,  fervently  attached  to  the  principle 
of  universal  suffrage — I  think  that  every  man  unstained 
by  crime — that  every  man  who  pays  taxes,  and  personally 
contributes  to  the  support  of  the  state,  has  a  right  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  him,  who  is  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  his  person  and  his  property.  This  was  the  an- 
cient Catholic  constitution,  and  to  the  electors  of  Clare  I 

have  pledged  myself  to  maintain  this  principle We  now 

have  embodied  the  spirit  of  that  agitation  which  has  been 
continued  for  eight  and  twenty  years.    We  want  to  sub- 

2  m 
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▼ert  nothing.  We  seek  but  to  fixDow  liie 
which  Ireland  has  already  set  This  ooitttiy*  mem  «nr  a 
glorious  change,  in  which  not  one  particle  of  {■mpat^ 
was  disturbed,  in  which  no  man  Bu£Eered  in  his 
his  fortune,  and  not  one  single  drop  of  Uood 
and  in  which,  sacred  God !  this  country 
pitiful,  pelting  province,  a  free  and  indej 
with  a  national  legislature  of  its  own.  For  tfaifly 
agitation,  and  to  accomplish  this  shall  be  die 
my  life.  (Laud  cheers  J  Is  there  one  amongst  ns.  wk^ 
despairs  of  such  a  consummation ;  if  there  be»  let  liimlis- 
ten  to  me  for  one  moment  I  recollect  the  period  lAm 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  eig^t  or  ten  of  us 
could  be  got  together.  We  were  sneered  at  by  aoBB^ 
scorned  by  others,  and  it  was  not  at  all  the  ibahioii  to 
belong  to  us.  Now  we  have  overcome  the  coldnesBo£q|^ 
ponentH,  the  laugh  of  scorn,  the  taunt  of  ridicule,  and  the 
perpetual  calumny  that  has  made  us  insensible  to  abuse, 
and  we  now  find  our  cause  in  the  present  situation  it  holds 
in  the  eyes  of  the  empire ;  and  after  this,  will  any  man 
dare  to  tell  me  that  I  shall  despair  of  Ireland.  Ireland 
ought  to  be  connected  with  Britain  by  the  golden  link  and 
tie  of  having  one  sovereign ;  but  she  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  have  an  independent  legislature ;  she  ought 
to  have  her  parliament,  the  members  of  which  should  be 
solely  selected  by  the  people ;  and  I  now  think  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  Vantage  ground,  to  enable  her  to  take 
the  spring,  which  wiU  give  her  this  great  prise  for  all  her 
labours,  and,  thank  God,  I  am  young  enough  yet  to  see 
her  independence  accomplished.  I  will  not  *^  tear  the 
strings  of  the  harp  asunder/'  I  feel  that  the  harp  of 
Erin  shall  yet  sound  boldly  and  strongly,  and  that  we 
■hall  live.to  hear  the  song  of  her  triumph  resound  thioagh 
the  green  fields  of  old  Ireland'' 
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Mr.  Sheil  said  —  ^^  The  Clare  election  was  pregnant 
with  instmction,  and  held  out  great  admonitions.  It  was 
important,  as  a  phenomenon  exhibiting  the  intensity  of 
national  emotion,  and  the  profound  sympathy  which  all 
classes  of  the  people  experience  in  what  is  i*egarded  as  the 
fireedom  of  Ireland.  That  event  has  gone  by ;  but  it  has 
scarcely  passed  when  others  have  succeeded.  I  have  just 
returned  from  the  county  of  Tippemry,  in  which  the  gi'cat 
provincial  assembly  was  recently  held,  and  I  have  come 
with  still  deeper  impressions  of  the  awful  condition  in 
which  we  are  placed,  than  I  had  previously  entertained. 
There  are  two  matters  for  serious  reflection,  afforded  by 
the  manifestation  of  public  feeling  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  state  of  the  Catholics  is  not  only  very  remarkable, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  Protestants  is  becoming  almost 
equally  conspicuous.  To  these  two  topics  I  mean  to  apply 
myself.  First,  let  us  consider  the  condition  of  the  Catholic 
mind  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I  own  that  I  regard  it  with 
some  degree  of  alarm.  I  was  present  at  a  public  meeting 
in  Thurles,  where  not  less  than  ten  thousand  persons  had 
assembled  upon  the  warning  of  an  instant,  and  I  will  not 
hide  from  you  that  the  passions  which  they  displayed 
conveyed  to  my  mind  much  melancholy  intimation.  At 
the  town  of  Borriscleigh,  which  had  been  the  arena  of 
savage  faction,  and  where  men  slew  each  other  with 
scarcely  a  motive  beyond  the  abstract  love  of  fight  which 
predominates  in  the  character  of  the  people,  a  reconciliar 
tion  has  just  taken  place.  The  peasantry  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  Association,  and  laid  down  their  ancient  animosi- 
ties. In  Clare  they  had  been  persuaded  to  abandon  the 
maddening  beverage  for  which  they  were  supposed  to  have 
an  unsurmoun table  predilection :  this  was  doing  much ; 
and  the  sobriety  of  the  people  was  accounted  formidable; 
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lyut,  in  lipperaijy  even  more  has  been  etoetai»  jm4  fti 
omnipotence  (for  such  it  is)  of  the  Association  has 
evinced  in  the  system  of  brotherhood  which  haa 
produced  amongst  contending  CBMStions,  who  had  inheritad 
hatred,  and  carried  their  detestations  in  the  bloodL  The 
mandate  of  the  Association  has  done  more  than  die  br* 
with  all  its  terrors,  could  accomplish.  The 
circumstances  of  this  reconciliation  weie  almost 
able  as  the  fact  itself.  They  moved  in  a  vast 
which  covered  miles  of  the  countiy,  in  p^ect  ordsc,  nrnt^ 
dialled,  disciplined,  and  regimented.  Their  leadenwcn 
attired  in  gaudy  green,  and  although  they  offer  to  tbs 
imagination  figures  sufficiently  fantastical,  yet  the  sndls 
which  their  strange  attire  might  at  first  prodoce,  w3I 
speedily  give  way  to  the  serious  reflections  which  sndk 
accompaniments  ought  to  create.  These  incidents  aftsd 
incontestable  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  national  organise 
tion,  and  of  the  perfection  of  the  popular  discipline.  They 
have  almost  reached  the  excellence  of  military  array.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  an  immense  populatioo 
thus  united,  thus  affiliated,  thus  controlled — in  such  a 
state  of  complete  subordination,  afi'ords  matter  for  ths 
most  solemn  meditation.  I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  ths 
condition  of  the  Catholics,  and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say, 
that  a  feeling  of  expectation  has  begun  to  manifest  itsdi 
among  the  people.  They  put  painful  questions,  and  awful 
interrogatories.  It  is  not  our  fault  if  this  condition  of 
things  exists.  The  government  who,  by  the  disfranchise- 
ment,  have  produced  the  consolidation  of  seven  millini^ 
are  responsible  for  present  calamities,  and  will  be  answer* 
able  for  evils  to  come.  But,  if  the  state  of  the  Catholics 
be  deserving  attention,  that  of  the  Protestants  calls  also 
for  remark.    It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  hide  it  from  ourselves* 
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B  Protestants  are  becoming  every  day  more  alienated, 
our  display  of  power.  The  division  between  Catholic 
d  Protestant  is  widening.  They  were  before  parted, 
it  they  are  now  rent  asunder :  while  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ktion  rises  up  from  the  indignant  passions  of  one  great 
dj  of  the  community,  the  Brunswick  Club  is  springing 
;t  of  the  irritated  pride  and  sectarian  rancour  of  the 
"otestants  of  Ireland.  The  Catholic  Association  owes 
I  political  parentage  to  heavy  wrong,  operating  on  deeply 
nsitive  and  strongly  susceptible  feelings.  Oppression 
\B  engendered  it.  The  Protestant  Association  has  its 
rth  in  the  hereditary  love  of  power,  and  inveterate  habits 
domination;  and  thus,  two  great  rivals  are  brought 
to  political  existence,  and  enter  the  lists  against  each 
her.  As  yet,  they  have  not  engaged  in  the  great  struggle, 
ey  have  not  closed  in  the  combat ;  but  as  they  advance 
)on  each  other,  and  collect  their  might,  it  is  easy  to 
scern  the  terrible  passions  by  which  they  are  influenced, 
id  the  full  determination  with  which  they  rush  to  the 
icounter.  Meanwhile,  the  government  stands  by,  and 
18  minister  folds  his  arms,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  indif- 
rent  observer,  and  the  terrific  encounter  only  afforded 
m  a  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  his  official  leisure. 
e  sits  as  if  two  gladiators  were  crossing  their  swords  for 
a  recreation.  The  cabinet  seems  to  be  little  better  than 
box  in  an  amphitheatre,  from  whence  his  Majesty's 

inisters  may  smvey  the  business  of  blood This,  then, 

the  state  of  things — there  are  three  parties  concerned, 
le  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and  the  government.  The 
atholics  advance  upon  one  hand,  the  Protestants  upon 
lother,  and  the  government,  by  whom  both  ought  to  be 
mtroUed,  look  passively  on.  What,  then,  does  it  behove 
i  to  do  ?    I  will  tell  you ;  and  it  is  for  that  pi 
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I  have  risen  to-day  to  speak.  We  know  that  oar  adver- 
saries pant  for  a  rebellion .  They  have  frankly  and  openly 
avowed  it. — ^  The  sooner  it  comes  the  better,'  was  the  feio* 
cious  yell  with  which  they  assailed  their  quondam  leader. 
Now,  mark  me — we  must  not  indulge  them  in  the  laxiny 
of  a  massacre,  nor  bare  the  throat  of  Ireland  to  the  knife. 
Being  well  aware  of  the  objects  of  our  adversaries,  and  of 
the  excited  state  of  the  Catholic  mind,  we  should  always 
guard  against  any,  the  least  violation  of  the  laws.  Do 
not  attribute  my  advice  to  weakness  or  pusillanimity.  The 
peasantry  of  the  south  might,  by  a  single  spark,  be  ignited 
into  an  explosion.  We  should  watch  them  as  we  would 
a  powder  magazine.  The  enemy  is  well  aware  that  our 
real  strength  lies  in  oiu-  tranquillity,  and  that  they  have 
no  chance  of  arresting  our  progress  to  perfect  liberation, 
excepting  through  a  premature  display  of  physical  power, 
which  they  are  now  able  to  put  down.  Like  skilfid 
generals,  they  are  anxious  to  bring  us  to  an  engagement, 
when  thev  dread  the  diminution  of  their  own  forces,  and 
apprehend  the  hourly  augmentation  of  ours.  We  should 
retreat — and  they  will  be  exhausted  and  worn  out  in  the 
pursuit.  But  let  me  drop  all  figurative  phrases,  and  speak 
with  a  direct  simplicity  of  matters  that  are  of  fearful  con- 
sequences, and  should  be  treated  with  that  plainness  that 
becomes  what  is  of  such  vast  moment.  The  case  stands 
thus — ^by  the  exercise  of  pacific  means,  the  whole  Catholie 
population  have  been  completely  organised ;  immense 
power  is  placed  in  our  hands,  but  it  is  of  a  moral  kind. 
The  Orangemen,  aware  of  our  progress,  and  of  the  expe- 
dients by  which  it  has  been  eflfected,  well  know  that  they 
cannot  stop  us,  as  long  as  we  persevere  in  the  same 
course.  They,  therefore,  use  every  stimulus  to  provoke  us 
to  aggression.    We  should  act  with  a  moderation  propo^ 
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tioned  to  their  intemperance,  and  adhere,  with  undeyiating 
fidelity,  to  the  system  on  which  we  have  hitheito  acted. 
Thns  we  must  inevitably  succeed  in  their  overthrow.  We 
shall  consume  and  waste  them  away.  As  it  is,  how  rapidly 
we  are  every  day  encroaching,  and  making  inroads  upon 
them !  Every  where,  Orangeism  is  giving  way.  The 
nurseries  of  Protestantism  are  broken  up  in  the  charter- 
schools  ;  Kildare-place  is  on  the  wane ;  and  even  the 
Foundling  hospital  has  ceased  to  be  the  cradle  of  religion, 
as  well  as  the  resource  of  love.  Mr.  Seymour,  in  his  late 
speech  at  Sligo,  informs  us  that,  within  a  short  period, 
25,000  Protestants  have  emigrated  from  the  north;  and 
he  piously  laments  the  increase  of  Popery  and  of  pig-sties, 
in  the  favourite  district  of  orthodoxy.  Thus  we  are,  on 
all  sides,  pressing  upon  them,  and  nothing  but  our  own 
rashness  can  interrupt  our  march  to  success.  AU  your 
might,  whatever  power  you  have,  arises  from  peace — be 
tranquil,  and  you  must  be  triumphant." 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Sheil  made  the  following 
eloquent  appeal : — "  What  country  has  ever  presented 
such  a  spectacle  of  universal  organization  as  this  ?  Open 
the  pages  of  history  (I  address  myself  to  some  one  of  your 
haughty  rulers,  in  whom  recent  events  may  have  produced 
an  abatement  of  disdain)  and  tell  me,  whether  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  an  instance  of  national  confederacy  can  be 
found,  which  can  be  brought  into  any  comparison  with  the 
migh^  union  of  the  Irish  people  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  no  page  of  history  will  there  be  discovered  such 
an  example  of  a  consolidated  passion,  and  concentrated 
Clergy,  and  of  systematised  action,  as  is  at  this  moment  pre- 
sented to  the  contemplation  of  every  political  observer,  by 
the  actual  state  of  Ireland.  In  other  countries,  large  masses 
of  the  population  may  be  found,  who,  under  the  pressure  of 
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penalty  and  diiqualificatkm,  have  been  bioii|[^t  fate  ai* 
herence,  and  felt  a  community  of  interest  in  a 
of  wrong.    The  Huguenots  of  France,  fior  example, 
a  powerful  body,  but  still  they  did  not  exhibit  a 
perfect  and  complete  as  the  great  seven  milliona  of  db? 
franchised  subjects,  who,  shut  from  the  pale  of  the 
ttttion,  are  drawn  up  beyond  it.  (Chean.)    I  repeat  i 
there  cannot  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  people  aa  jfr« 
stance  of  combination  as  complete,  and  1^  me  add,  cr 
ap}>alling,  as  the  marveUous  confederacy  of  the  CatholMS 
<tf  Ireland. — ^From  the  pali^e  of  the  proudest  peer 
us,  to  the  lowest  hovel  of  the  meanest  peasant  in 
marshes,  one  single  undivided  sentiment  prevaila.    Ihe 
language  in  which  utterance  is  given  to  the  national  feelsnf 
is  diversified,  according  to  the  condition  of  those  wk^ 
employ  it ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  diffierenee  of  pliiass^ 
I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  but  one  great  polilicil 
thought  which  occupies  all  ranks  and  classes  of  our  bo^. 
The  country  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  dangerous  orgamiS' 
tion,  and  the  greater  the  peril  the  more  imperative  the 
reasons  for  a  change  of  that  system  from  which  theie 
results  are  derived.    I  therefore  draw  away  the  veil;  I 
throw  off  all  disguise ;  I  put  aside  all  sophistication ;  and 
I  bid  the  government  contemplate  our  condition,  and  look 
out  a  little  into  that  future,  of  which  the  past  and  present 
afford  such  alarming  omens.    Where  is  all  this  to  end? 
The  public  passions  must  be  either  retrograde,  or  sta- 
tionary, or  progressive.    Will  they  be  retrograde  !    WiU 
the  tide  which  is  now  rushing  on,  but  is  not  yet  at  fuD 
flood,  go  back— or  is  it  not  rather  like  that  sea  whidi 
*'  feels  no  returning  ebb  ?' — ^What  man  knows  so  little  of 
human  nature,  as  to  say  that  the  mind  of  Ireland  will 
recede  of  itself  from  the  point  of  agitation  which  it  has 
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mImA?    Is  there  any  just  reason  bo  to  think  ?    Let  ns 
ik-a  Utde  back,  and  endeaTour  to  find  in  what  has  al- 
adj  taken  place,  the  means  of  calculating  what  is  to 
ma.    I  do  not  mean  to  traTcrse  many  years  of  retrospect. 
ntfBt  merely  to  what  we  hare  all  seen,  and  to  events  in 
Ueh  we  have  been  oarselves  the  actors.    Daring  the 
St  eight  years  what  has  happened  ?    The  Catholic  Asso- 
simi  arose.    Its  first  beginning  were  humble  indeed. 
n  dasses  of  Catholics  felt  at  last  that  it  was  only  by  a 
■liiiestation  of  national  power,  that  any  thing  useful  far 
ifiand  could   be    accomplished — a  remarkable  erent^ 
Mwing  how  much  had  been  done  in  raising  the  moral 
hairacter  of  Ireland.    The  elections  of  Waterford  and 
0iith  called  up  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  Pro- 
Utant  aristocracy  were  in  an  instant  overthrown.    The 
tmultaneous  meetings,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  sng- 
eating,  came  next,  and  seven  millions  raised  up  their 
VBS  together.  Let  me  not  pause  upon  this  great  incident, 
t  ^eaks  enough  in  its  own  behalf,  and  requires  no  com- 
Mnt.    I  hurry  over  other  inferior  circumstances,  all  61 
pUch,  however,  furnish  illustration  of  the  state  of  moral 
ad  political  feeling  which  has  been  created  amongst  us, 
sid  I  come  to  the  great  event  which  is  now  taking  place 
lafore  us.    The  election  of  Mr.  O'Connell  is  the  crowning 
aid  consummating  incident    It  has,  more  than  any  other, 
bveloped  our  resources  and  our  power,  and  given  a  deeper 
aaight  into  the  mind  of  Ireland.    What  statesman  can 
sODtemplate  that  triumph  without  also  looking  into  the 
iMlings  which  beat  at  the  nation's  heart     That  triumph 
a  not  a  mere  example  of  ephemeral  popularity ;  it  is  not 
lia  mere  demonstration  of  evanescent  favour  which  the 
populace  manifests  under  their  temporary  feelings.    All 
EnAand  has  started  up  in  acclamation.    I  revev||uwhat 
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I  oxiginally  hod  down,  and  aak  wfaeAer  it  1>e  pmSik 
that  the  public  passions  which  haTtt  made  tibm^^aLtmaA 
aarjr.  way  can  be  retrograde? .  I  think  it  elear  AMl'Ibtf 
cannot  Will  they  be  stationary?  It  is  not  in  the  natan 
of  things*  They  must  then  be  progressiTe ;  cad  itAef 
aie«  whers,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  to.vs,  an  A^f 
to  pause  and  rest?  The  torrent  will  notgo  baeh ;  it  wiB 
not  freeae  and  stand  still;  it  will  rush  on:  and  li^Hw 
cannot  retard  or  accelerate,  dol)ut  point  oat  the  gvlpk 
into  which  the  vessel  is  swept  by  its  very  smnothnasa.  I 
do  but  bid  you  listen  to  the  rapids  which  are,  peilukpa^ 
fiur  away  ;^ — ^I  do  but  warn  you  of  that  tremendoua 
pool  to  which  we  are  drawing  by  an  increasing 
and  in.which,  if  the  ship  be  not  more  wisely  atesKed,  wt 
sball  be  inevitably  swallowed  up.  Seven  milliona'of  dtf 
Irish  people  are  united  and  organiaed.  That  organiaaliHi 
is  hourly  on  the  increase.  The  gentry,  the  middle  elaasflit; 
the  peasantry,  and  above  all,  that  powerful  and  enthun* 
astic  body,  the  Catholic  priesthood  (whose  hearts  have 
room  for  political  and  religious  passion,  because  they  have 
exiled  every  other)  are  all  blended  in  one  mass  of  accuma- 
lating  discontent, — and  animated  by  a  sentiment  wMA 
is  at  present,  indeed,  under  the  just  controul  of  constito* 
tional  duty,  but  to  whose  vehemence  it  may  at  last  be  di^ 
ficult  even  for  those  who  have  most  contributed  to  excite 
it,  to  prescribe  a  limit.  I  repeat  my  question — ^wheie  ie 
all  this  to  end?  I  said  there  was  nothing  confparaUe  to 
the  organization  of  the  people.  I  should  have  said,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it  but  the  infeituatioii 
of  the  govenunent'*        

The  Ri.  Rev.  Dr.  Coppinger  tohisR.C.  Parishianen  ^ 
Cove,    My  Dear  Frisnjds. — ^You  are  already  infonnsd 
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f  the  public  prints,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  that  august 
ranch  of  the  British  Legislature,  after  two  nights'  ad- 
nmied  discussion  of  the  Resolution  presented  to  them 
Y  the  House  of  Commons,  and  strenuously  recommended 
» them  by  that  honourable  assembly  for  their  dispassion- 
te  consideration,  have,  notwithstanding,  resolved  not 
ren  to  examine  or  discuss  our  question. — ^This  intelli- 
BDce  is  certainly  painful,  but  yet,  under  all  the  circum- 
ances  of  the  case,  is  far  from  discouraging.  It  now 
learly  appears,  that  the  more  this  question  is  agitated 
ad 'discussed,  the  more  favorably  has  it  advanced  in  puV 
0  opinion.  AU  the  most  splendid  abilities  and  convincing 
ioquence  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  now  ranged  on  the 
Satholic  side ;  and  if  the  Catholics  of  Lreland  persist  in 
le  line  of  conduct  hitherto  so  creditably  adopted  by  them ; 
-if  with  union,  firmness,  peaceable  submission  to  the 
iw,  they  continue  to  urge  their  question  on  constitutional 
roimds,  the  number  of  their  friends  must  increase,  and 
16  niunber  of  their  enemies  be  diminished.  The  peace- 
ble  and  orderly  demeanour  which  characterized  our  late 
imnltaneous  meetings,  while  it  powerfully  pleaded  for 
le  Catholic  body,  was  a  most  mortifying  disappointment 
>  their  enemies.  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  continue  in 
lat  commendable  and  efficacious  mode  of  attaining- the 
bject  of  our  wishes.  Those  who  would  rivet  our  chains 
ave  very  opposite  views,  and  to  glut  themselves  in  the 
igmal  consequences  of  violence,  or  illegal  proceedings, 
)  which  they  would  gladly  provoke  their  Catholic  fellow- 
ountrymen,  will,  we  fear,  lose  no  opportunity  which,  in 
iieir  enmity  to  us,  they  would  consider  likely  to  create 
onfusion.  My  intention,  in  submitting  this  state  of  our 
Bse  to  your  attentive  consideration,  is,  in  order  to  put  you 
n  your  guard  against  any  manifestation  of  turbtdent  dis- 
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pleasure,  at  a  reformatioii  meeting  which  is  pabliciy'ii^ 
noanced  to  take  place  in  Cove  to-moxrow.  Jadging  froM 
Ae  language  adopted  by  the  speakers  in  erety  sotflkr 
meeting  heretofore  announced,  it  may  be  expected  dm 
the  most  calumnious  and  venomous  aspersions  wilt  bi 
Tomited  against  the  Catholic  Church.  As  fivr  theologicil 
argument,  wherever  it  has  been  advanced,  the  moAt  tit 
umphant  refutation  has  rebutted  it,  in  Cork,  in  CSailoilr; 
in  Waterford,  in  Downpatrick,  and  in  Dublin.  When 
assailed  by  virulent  publications  they  were  as  powerfiiDf 
and  triumphantly  refuted.  Dr.  Doyle,  Dr.  BTHale,*  ^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Kinsella,  and  of  late  the  first  Earl  in  England, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  have  overwhelmed  these  im-' 
blushing  charges  and  imputations  with  the  irresistiHe 
weight  of  truth. 

To  descend,  therefore,  i^^ain,  into  the  arena  of  oonttd- 
versy,  with  petulant  pretenders  to  ability  in  this  wsf^ 
would  be  at  once  to  lower  the  divinity  of  religion,  and  ti> 
expose  the  community  to  the  evils  of  rancorous  division. 
We  behold  its  dreadful  effects  in  what  lately  took  place 
in  the  town  of  Balinasloe,  where  the  bayonet  was  recurred 
to  when  ar^ment  had  failed,  where  blood  was  spilled, 
and  where  lives  were  in  imminent  danger.  If,  therefore, 
malignant  individuals  shall  calculate  upon  the  warm  feel- 
ings of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  when  provoked  by  the 
slanderous  abuse  of  their  religion,  and  shall  combine  in 
their  meetings  of  the  New  Reformation,  as  they  call  them, 
to  incite  the  Catholic  population  to  be  their  hearers,  I 
trust  that  you,  my  friends,  know  your  interest  too  well  to 
be  caught  in  that  detestable  snare.  I  trust  you  have  too 
high  a  respect  for  yourselves,  as  professors  of  the  CathoUe* 
fiiith,  to  gratify  such  men  by  swelling  their  congregatioBSL' 
I  trust  that  if  they  be  determined,  as  I  presume  dujf  iH|! 
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o  fUaaaft  and  to  vilify  that  aocient  fidth,  once  delivered  to 
lie  Saints,  yon  will  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  consign 
liem  to  our  common  Judge,  upon  the  gpreat  accounting 
lay,  before  whom  it  surely  cannot  be  very  enviable  to 
present  themselves  as  reformers  of  a  religion  which  he 
umself  delivered :  promising  to  be  with  its  accredited 
eachers  throughout  the  world  to  the  end  of  time.  A  du- 
ration of  1800  years  has  verified  his  promise.  May  the 
Sod  of  heaven,  who  has  so  miraculously  exhibited  the 
;iawer  of  that  promise  in  this  our  native  land,  preserve 
foa  all  from  being  aggregated  in  communion  with  any 
aody  of  men,  who  shall  appear  before  Christ  as  professing 
i  better  religion  than  he  himself  established.  On  these 
idVeral  grounds  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  prohibit  you,  under 
lie  severest  spiritual  penalties,  to  appear  at  this  projected 
neeting  to-morrow.  I  announce  this  prohibition  for  your 
lakes,  and  in  my  capaci^  of  your  bishop,  answerable  for 
four  souls  at  the  great  tribunal  of  Him  who  is  to  judge 
18 ;  and  I  here  beseech  him  to  enlighten,  to  support,  and 
x>  guard  you,  against  every  danger,  in  your  progress 
lurough  this  world  unto  eternal  life, — a  blessing  I  wish 
foa  all. — f  Sunday  Maminffy  June  22  J 


In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  the  same  venerable  prelate  says :  ^^  As  being 
the  oldest,  by  creation,  in  the  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ireland, 
[  must  naturally  feel  myself  identified  with  the  concerns 
)f  the  Irish  Catholic  people,  and  with  their  constitutional 
sflbrts  for  the  furtherance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to 
ill;  essential  as  I  conscientiously  deem  it,  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  to  the  consolidation  of  the  state,  to 
die  stability  of  the  throne,  and  to  the  happiness  of  the 
e^fPiniyulj.     Predominant  sectarian  sway  over  fellow- 
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men,  wiiatever  be  their  cieed,  I  abjnie  and  zqnolntt^  oi 
jEulI  acoordance  with  the  Catholic  Aaaooiationy  as  do  ay 
oleigj,  and  the  Catholic  hierazchy  of  Iidaiid.  Lei  m 
then  hope,  that  the  misconceptionfi  of  onr  feUgious  and 
political  principles,  gradoally  giving  way  to  tte  gm&ni 
conTiction  of  what  they  really  are,  will,  ere  long,  chaagi 
hostility,  not  alone  into  Christian  forbearance,  hat  into 
ontyersal  brotherly  We.*' 


» 


Address  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  North. — At  a 
Catholic  meeting  held  in  Dublin,  on  Saturday,  6tfa  Jofy, 
1828 : — ^Dayid  Lynch,  Esq.  in  the  chair, — ^it  was  moved 
by  A.  Carew  O'Dwyer,  Fsq.  and  seconded  by  the  Bef* 
F.  J.  L'Estrange :  ' 

Beeolved  unanimously — ^That  the  following  address  bs 
printed,  and  forthwith  circulated  in  the  Nordi  of  IrelaBdy 
as  a  means  tending  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  pohlie 
safety,  on  the  approaching  12th  of  July. 

ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Countrymen. — Influenced  by  the  most  lively 
wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  animated  with  feelings  of 
affection  and  sympathy  towards  you,  we  address  you  upon 
a  subject  of  very  great  importance,  and,  by  virtue  of  our 
common  and  undivided  interests,  we  implore  you  to  listen 
to  our  appeal. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  armed  Orangemen  of 
the  North,  have  for  some  time  been  engaged,  and  are  now 
actively  employed,  in  making  extraordinary  preparaticHis 
to.  commemorate  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  on  the  approach- 
ing 12th  of  July.  We  have  been  apprized  by  authentio 
accounts,  that  this  festival  of  insult  and  oppression  wiO 
be  celebrated  on  the  coming  occasion  with  unusual  pomp. 
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and  with  an  exhibition  of  insolence  and  triumph  likely 
to  excite  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  amongst  you. 

Listen,  then.  Countrymen,  to  our  advice !  As  feUow- 
suffererSy  we  call  upon  you  to  abstain  on  the  12th  of  July 
from  every  act  of  resistance  to  the  insulting  proceedings 
which  are  contemplated.  We  call  upon  you,  neither  by 
word  nor  deed,  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace,  nor  to  ex- 
pose yourselves,  unarmed  and  defenceless  as  you  are,  to  the 
violence  of  these  men,  who  are  weU  oif^ised,  and  sup- 
plied with  arms  and  ammunition,  which  they  might  turn 
to  the  most  deadly  purpose.  Do  not  assemble  in  numbers 
on  the  12th  of  July.  Do  not  come  into  the  towns ;  and, 
above  all,  refrain,  we  beseech  you,  that  day,  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  which,  by  stimulating  your  pas- 
sions, might  render  you  more  liable  to  be  drawn  into  a 
disastrous  conflict,  if  there  were  an  attack  made  upon  you 
by  your  enemies.  Keep  within  your  respective  homes, 
and,  if  possible,  avoid  the  roads  and  streets  through  winch 
Orange  processions  may  pass.  Remain  in-  the  society  of 
your  wives  and  children  on  that  day,  and  unite  with'them 
in  prayer  to  the  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  us  all,  that 
the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  intolerance  shall  not  exist 
in  the  land — ^when  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  will  know 
np  distinction  between  each  other,  and  when  no  Irishman 
shall  pervert  religion,  of  which  charity  and  love  are  the 
essence,  into  the  source  of  discord  and  social  strife. 

Depend  upon  the  law  for  protection — ^if  you  be  injured, 
trust  not  to  violence  for  address.  The  glorious  cause  in 
which  we  are  all  embarked,  has  made  a  mighty  progress 
in  the  public  opinion.  Each  year  brings  to  us  an  acces- 
sion of  friends,  and  exhibits  the  conversion  to  our  side  of 
many  who,  at  one  time,  were  hostile  to  our  principles. 
Do  not  then  tarnish  our  great  and  virtuous  cause  by  any 
act  unsanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
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Fellow  Countrymen !  One  of  the  highest  authoritiei, 
'  Lord  Plunkett,  has  pronounced  Orange  procesaions  to  be 
contrary  to  the  law,  and  every  magistrate  is  bound  to  dis- 
perse them  wherever  they  appear.  Of  course  the  magis- 
trates of  the  North  will  do  their  duty,  and  will  enforce  the 
dictates  of  the  law,  by  suppressing  all  incitements  to  dis- 
turbance. The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Sir  Anthonj 
Hart,  by  whom  all  magistrates  are  commissioned,  is  a 
pure  and  upright  judge,  and  upon  him  you  may  dep^ 
for  equal  and  impartial  justice.  In  every  case  where  700 
entertain  a  reasonable  apprehension  that  the  public  tnm- 
quillity  is  likely  to  be  disturbed,  you  should  apply  to  a 
magistrate  of  your  district — tender  an  affidavit  of  the  &ct, 
and  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  prevent,  by  the  adoption 
of  vigorous  measures,  such  anticipated  violation  of  the 
peace. 

We  beseech  you,  then,  to  obey  implicitly  the  advice  of 
your  virtuous  and  affectionate  priesthood,  and  to  be  guided 
by  their  example.  They  will  tell  you,  as  we  do,  that  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  freedom  will  smile  upon 
our  country ;  and  that  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  relianoe 
upon  them  for  redress  of  injury,  are  the  best  meems  of  ac- 
celerating the  completion  of  our  national  happiness. 

In  conclusion,  we  conjure  you  to  avoid  all  secret  asso- 
ciations and  illegal  confederacies.  The  fact  of  secrecy 
implies  illegality,  and  whatever  is  illegal  must  be  bad, 
and  subversive  of  good  order.  If  a  cause  be  good,  it  need 
not  fear  publicity — if  it  be  good,  it  must  triumph,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  generally  known. 

Farewell !  We  rely  upon  you  to  attend  to  this  sincere 
admonition.  You  know  we  are  your  friends,  and  that 
our  interests  are  identified  with  your  own ;  we  give  you 
that  advice,  which  we  are  convinced  is  most  calculated  to 
make  our  lovely  country  what  she  ought  to  be,  and  what 
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she  will  jet  be,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven — prosperous, 
tranquil  and  contented. 

David  Lynch,  Chairman. 

Bart.  Gorballis,  Sec. 


"  Cnrlaw,  August  11,  1828. 

*'  Dear  Sir. — On  my  return  here,  after  an  absence  of 
several  days,  I  was  honoured,  on  Saturday  last,  by  the 
receipt  of  your  very  kind  letter,  inclosing  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  me,  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, on  Saturday,  the  2d  of  this  month. 

^  I  wish  I  had  merited  this  mark  of  public  favour,  so 
liberally  conferred  on  me,  by  so  large  and  respectable  a 
body  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  The  thanks  of  a  whole 
people,  or  of  those  who  in  any  way  represent  them,  is  a 
reward  commensurate  to  the  greatest  services ;  and,  to  an 
Irishman,  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  country,  perhaps  the 
thanks  of  the  Catholic  Association  should  be  more  estim- 
able than  those  of  any  other  body  in  the  world ;  but  for 
me,  who  am  conscious  of  my  own  infirmity  and  inutility, 
and  whose  pursuits  are  feeble  and  constrained,  when  they 
diveige  into  politics,  the  thanks  of  my  own  fellow-suf- 
ferers serve  only  to  remind  me  of  the  calamities  which 
press  upon  our  dear  countiy.  They  compel  me  to  ask,— 
why  have  we  a  Catholic  Association,  not,  indeed,  usurping 
empire,  yet  ruling  without  laws  to  guide  it,  without  pre- 
cedents to  regulate  it,  without  power  or  authority  to  en- 
force its  injunctions  ?  and  why  am  I  compelled  often  to 
quit  the  sanctuary,  and  participate  in  the  proceedings  of 
those  who  are  an  anomaly  in  the  state  ?  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, how  much  I  deplore  this  state  of  things,  even  while 
I  concur  in  its  maintenance,  and  contribute,  however 
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ioMjf  to  its  mxpparL  Bat  NBCBSSriTiii  our  coujmtt} 
and  we  must  contiiiae  till  it  oeaae.  Tajantfaur  fusMfl^ 
and  is  prolonged  against  as;  and  we  aie  boond  hy  dut 
law  which  is  written  in  our  hearts,  to  straggle— to  agitate 
— ^to  strive  against  its  pressure.  In  doing  this,  if  efaligel 
to  press  upon  the  limits  of  the  laws,  let  us  not  tnansgiHi 
them ;  let  us  not  be  elated  by  success,  nor  depreased  kj 
defeat  A  people  such  as  ours,  is  made  drunk  bj  a  anddfla 
and  unforeseen  advantage;  thejr  are  also  liable  toLisr 
spend,  when  under  facilnre  or  defeat-rBut^  whetbec.llM^ 
recede  or  advance,  union,  will  preserve  .their,  atnigji^ 
moderation  will  mature  it,  and  perseveranoe:  will  eaoinit 
with  success.  Our  duty  is^  to  sustain,  the  Jbepea  of .  tli 
people,  to  combine  their  eneigies,  and  diied  thanrtooas 
single  and  attainable  point.  Let  us  not  aitn  at  what  js 
above  our  reach,  or  beyond  our  competency^  «ir  ooESf|t 
ourselves  about  business  which  is  not  prop^ify  our  mmi 
Let  us  burst  the  penal  code,  and  enter,  into  the  enjoymMl 
of  existing  privil^;es  and  rights.  Then  will  the  CaAclift 
Association  cease ;  then  can  I,  and  those  of  my  callingt 
return  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  to  that  alone.;  Aaa 
you,  sir,  and  your  fellow-labourers,  merged  into  the  gmt 
mass  of  the  nation,  with  the  glorious  principles  of  IdSS 
as  a  beacon  before  you,  may  deliberate  about  Lrish  inter- 
ests, and  endeavour,  not  as  Catholics,  but  as  British,  sob- 
jects,  to  promote  th^m. 

^^  This  is  the  only  result  for  which  I  have  hitherto  la- 
boured, or  will  labour  hereafter.  I  am  grateful,  exeeedinglj 
grateful,  to  the  Catholic  Association;  and  did  I  cease  l» 
support  it,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  while  those  laivi 
which  it  seeks  to  have  repealed  have  destroyed  more  livsa 
by  their  operation  in  Ireland,  even  during  the  last  eigbt 
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ean,  than  have  fallen  in  Ghreece  under  the  Turkish  sci* 
litar,  I  should  be  a  rebel  to  my  conscience,  and  the 
coomplice  of  those  who  afflict  the  oppressed. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  deax  sir,  your  most  obliged 
ad  obedient  servant, 

"  To  John  Chester  J  Esq:'  "  J.  DoYLE." 


Augfist  12. 

The  anniversary  of"  the  relief  of  Deny"  was  celebrated 
t  Derry,  on  the  12th  instant.  A  pillar  had  been  lately 
tected  in  that  town,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a 
batne  of  Walker,  who  signalised  himself  at  the  siege  of 
>«Ty.  The  statue  was  uncovered  for  the  first  time  that 
ay.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Orange  peasantry 
nembled,  and  walked  in  procession.  In  the  evening, 
pwards  of  two  hundred  gentlemen,  subscribers  to  the 
'estimonial,  dined  together  in  the  Corporation  Hall,  the 
tight  Honourable  Sir  George  F.  Hill,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the 
hair.  At  the  President's  table  were  Mr.  Dawson,  M.P., 
ir  Hugh  Stuart,  Bart!,  Sir  R.  Ferguson,  Bart.,  the  High 
heriff  of  the  county,  Mr.  Barre  Berresford,  Mr.  Connelly 
hige,  and  others  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  county  of 
lOndonderry,  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

The  health  of  George  Robert  Dawson,  Esq.  M.P. 
^as  g^ven  and  received  with  loud  cheers.  The  honour- 
ble  gendeman  returned  thanks  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  Sir  Gfeorge  Hill,  and  gentlemen — It  may  seem  affecta- 
ion  in  a  man  who  has  so  often  had  the  honour  of  address- 
ig  you  on  similar  occasions,  to  say  that  he  rises  with 
iffidenee  and  pain  to  return  you  thanks  for  such  a  grati- 
fing  proof  of  your  regard  and  approbation  as  you  have 
1st  bestowed  upon  me ;  but  the  eulogiums  which  have 
e^i  lavished  upon  mc  by  the  kindness  of  my  friend, 
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(cheers)  and  the  consciousness  of  my  own  unwotrthinea, 
must  give  rise  to  those  feelings  in  my  mind.  I  lisfc» 
howeyer,  a  great  public  duty  to  perform ;  and  in  appearng 
before  you  on  the  present  occasion,  I  have  no  other  wiA 
than  to  express  my  sentiments  with  that  opennen  and 
sincerity  which  I  have  always  used,  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  the  best  passport  to  your  favour,  as  it  ever  shaUbe 
to  me  the  best  reward.— Gendemen,  in  gratifying  my  own 
wishes,  and  in  obeying  the  summons  which  you  sent  to  m^ 
to  become  a  steward  of  this  meeting,  I  shall  briefly  state  the 
motives  which  have  induced  me  to  be  present,  and  deeciibe 
the  character  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  celebration  of  this  day.  After  the  lapse  of  near  t 
century  and  a  half,  it  has  pleased  the  inhabitants  of  tUi 
enlightened  and  wealthy  city  to  erect  a  splendid  testiiiio- 
nial  in  commemoration  of  the  valour,  the  fortitude,  die 
unparalleled  patience,  under  sufferingps  of  every  descrip 
tion,  and  success  of  their  forefathers  in  the  defence  of  theb 
city  against  a  foreign  foe  and  a  domestic  enemy,  in  sup- 
port of  their  religion,  their  propertty,  and  their  liberties. 
If  there  were  any  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings 
of  the  heart ;  if  any  impulse  were  wanting  to  animate  the 
emotions  of  a  manly  breast,  where  can  we  find  a  more 
noble  incentive  for  any  true  patriot,  than  in  claiming  his 
sympathy  for  men  who  risked  their  lives,  and  encountered 
all  the  horrors  of  a  lingering  death  amidst  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  in  support  of  their  religion,  their  coun- 
try, and  their  liberty.  (Umd  cheers  J  What  words  are 
more  heart«tirring,  or  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
human  breast,  than  the  triumphal  song  in  celebration  of 
the  warriors  who  have  defended  our  altars,  our  homes,  and 
our  country  (cheers) ;  what  theme  can  be  so  ennobling, 
both  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  the  illustrious  dea4>  andas 
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I  esample  to  those  who  live,  as  the  lecord  of  daring  ex- 
oitB  and  successful  valour ;  and  where  could  a  poet  of 
0  warmest  imagination  find  a  more  glowing  picture  of 
0  brave,  the  patriot,  the  invincible  soldier,  than  in  the 
wsription  of  those  scenes  of  carnage,  of  pestilence,  and 
mine,  which  aggravated  in  an  unspeakable  deg^ree  the 
iproach  of  death,  and  which  history  has  recorded  to  have 
Mmned  within  these  very  walls?  ( cheers.)  To  be  dead 
such  emotions  is  to  confess  that  we  deserve  not  to  have 
lostrious  ancestors ;  is  to  reAise  our  tribute  of  admiration 
the  valour  of  our  forefathers ;  is  to  teach  our  own  children 
ml  virtue  and  merit  are  unworthy  of  imitation.  It  has 
m  said  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  well  knew  the  character 
'  the  human  heart,  that  he  did  not  envy  the  man  whose 
etj  did  not  grow  warm  amid  the  ruins  of  lona,  and  whose 
itriotism  did  not  glow  on  the  plains  of  Marathon.  Sir, 
agree  in  this  noble  sentiment;  my  heart  thrills  with 
sponsive  concurrence  in  this  natural  effusion  of  a  pious 
id  a  generous  spirit.  I  am  sure  that  every  man  in  this  room 
animated  with  the  same  feeling ;  and  it  is  in  obedience 
this  irresistible  appeal  that  I  am  present  at  this  festival 
commemorate  the  valour  of  the  defenders  of  this  ci^. 
ieersj  But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  say  that  my  feelings 
e  of  an  unmixed  nature ;  I  do  not  feel  that  single  and 
wwhelming  impulse  of  enthusiasm  which  ought  to  pre- 
lil  in  the  attainment  of  a  great  national  victory ;  and  I 
oat  when  I  have  explained  the  nature  of  the  alloy, 
hich  in  the  contemplation  of  these  occurrences  imparts 
taste  of  bitterness  to  the  cup  of  enjoyment,  that  there 
Ql  not  be  found  an  Irish  heart  which  will  impute  an 
iproper  motive  to  these  melancholy  reflections.  Grentle- 
en,  I  have  said  that  we  are  called  upon  to  celebrate  the 
iloor  and  soocesa  of  our  forefiBithers  in  the  defence  ef 
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their  city  against  a  foreign  foe  and  a  domestic  enenj. 
What  a  niultitade  of  recollections  does  soch  an  unnatanl 
combination  present;  what  a  painfal  xetrospeetion  ir 
every  true  lover  of  his  country — a  foreign  foe  and  a  di>- 
mestic  enemy !  (cheers.)  In  such  an  union  are  oomlmed 
the  horrors  of  a  foreign  invasion  and  a  civil'  waVy  the  two 
greatest  curses  which  can  afflict  a  country,  and  where 
victory  itself  is  robbed  of  half  its  gl(»ry.  Woidd  thai  the 
deeds  which  we  now  ccHumemorate,  were  confined  to  Ae 
songs  of  triumph  over  a  foreign  enemy,  with  what  an* 
mixed  pleasure  should  we  lift  the  cup  to  oar  Iipa^  and 
raise  the  shout  of  triumph  in  commemoration  of  onr  noUe 
defenders !  Would  to  God  that  we  were  called  upon  alone 
to  record  the  defeat,  the  disgrace,  and  rout  of  the  execrable 
De  Rosen  and  his  French  squadrons ;  but  what  petson 
bearing  the  name  of  Irishman  will  say,  no  matter  wfa^ier 
a  follower  of  King  William  or  a  supporter  of  King  James 
— ^but  what  man  bearing  the  common  name  of  Irishman, 
will  say,  that  he  peruses  the  nan*ation  of  those  scenes  where 
the  glory  and  the  misery  of  his  country  are  blended  toge- 
ther, without  mixed  feelings  of  triumph  and  disappoint- 
ment? Let  us  give  our  utmost  meed  of  praise  to  the 
valour,  the  fortitude,  and  skill  of  Walker ;  (cheers J  bat 
what  man,  in  the  exultation  arising  from  the  display  of 
national  virtue,  can  refuse  the  same  praise  to  his  gaUant 
adversary  Sarsfield  ?  (loud  hisses.)  If  I  thought  any  gen- 
tleman could  intend  to  put  me  down  by  clamour,  no  per- 
son should  ever  see  me  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind  again. 
It  is  right  that  at  a  meeting  such  as  this  I  should  express 
my  opinions  openly  and  fearlessly,  and  I  shall  do  so  in 
despite  of  every  attempt  to  interrupt  me.  I  am  here.  Sir, 
as  a  servant  of  the  crown,  and  no  one  can  blame  me  for 
expressing  the  honest  conviction  of  my  mind.    I  say,  Sv, 
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liM  DO  Iiiahman  can  blame  me  for  bestowing  upon  the 
id?«nary  of  Walker  that  praise  to  which  his  valour  so 
lastly  entitled  him.  (cries  cf  nOy  noj  no  J  If  it  be-  the 
jpmion  of  the  person  that  we  are  to  withhold  our  meed  of 
ippiobation  from  Sarsfield,  what  a  pitiful  cringing  crea- 
toae  must  he  be.  (loud  hisses  J  Both  were  Irishmen, 
both  were  brave,  both  skilful,  and  both  have  conferred 
iaumortal  honour  on  the  character  of  the  Irish  soldier ; 
but  their  prowess  was  proved  in  the  shedding  of  each 
idler's  blood  ;^and  though  both  were  heroes  whose  personal 
]oalities  were  calculated  to  shed  a  lustre  on  our  national 
imials,  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  have  compelled  our 
bistorians  to  paint  them  according  to  the  bias  of  their  po- 
litical feelings,  either  as  martyrs  or  as  traitors.  In  the 
itniggle  between  King  William  and  James  the  Second, 
die  citizens  of  Derry  were  the  first  to  show  their  attach- 
nent  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  set  the  example 
it  a  devoted  sacrifice  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  con- 
leience,  and  the  support  of  the  Constitution  against  a  ty- 
rannical and  cruel  king.  But  let  it  be  recollected,  amidst 
dl  the  triumphant  feelings  of  those  glorious  days,  that  the 
snemies  with  whom  our  ancestors  had  to  contend,  were 
lotives  of  the  same  soil,  fnoy  no !)  that  they  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers — that  they  fought  in  defence 
)f  a  king  to  whom  they  had  sworn  allegiance,  (hisses) 
Arom  whom  that  allegiance  had  never  been  withdrawn, 
i&d  under  whose  sway  they  were  content  to  live.  Hap- 
;nly,  in  the  struggle,  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  liberty 
iras  triumphant.  The  whole  kingdom  has  felt  the  bene- 
It  of  that  glorious  trial,  and  the  descendants  of  men  who 
xmtributed  so  largely  to  the  salvation  of  the  empire,  have 
jt  right  to  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  exploits  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  to  commemorate,  with  beooMBSffratitude,  their 
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deliverance  from  danger.  As  one  of  the  deaoendHiti  of 
the  warriors  of  that  day,  not  indeed  of  those  who  endund 
the  siege  in  the  city  of  Deny,  bnt  of  those  who  Toln- 
teered  their  services  to  King  William,  I  attend  this  anni- 
versary. I  attend  here  to  mark  my  approval  of  the  pria- 
ciples  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  since  it  has  pleased 
the  descendants  of  those  brave  men,  even  at  this  late 
period,  to  raise  up  a  trophy  in  commemoratioii  of  their 
exploits,  I  most  willingly  contribute  the  aid  both  of  mj 
purse  and  my  presence,  to  establish  what  I  hope  will  be 
a  never-fading  memorial  of  our  respect  and  g^ratitnde. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  wish  it  to  be  particularly  understood, 
that  I  do  not  attend  here  to  mark  any  triumph  over  my 
Roman  Catholic  brethren ;  I  wish  to  blot  outfor  ever  the 
recollection  that  the  triumph  of  those  days  was  achieved 
over  natives  of  the  same  soil.  I  cling  only  to  the  bless- 
ings which  we  have  gained,  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  a 
free  constitution ;  and  I  will  not  diminish  the  value  of 
such  a  legacy,  by  a  heart-burning  reference  to  a  national 
strife,  and  by  tearing  open  afresh  the  wounds  of  ci?il 
warfare.  Having  made  these  declarations,  and  thanking 
you  sincerely  for  the  honour  which  you  have  done  me,  I 
might  now  close  my  task  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that,  under  the  present  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country,  something  more  is  expected  from  a  man  who  has 
the  honour  of  being  your  representative  in  Parliament, 
and  who  is  no  inactive  spectator  of  the  passing  events, 
than  the  mere  formal  ceremony  of  making  a  complimen- 
tary speech.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of 
making  a  few  observations  upon  the  internal  condition  of 
this  country,  begging  of  you  at  the  same  time  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  my  remarks  are  made  without  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  any  other  individual,  that  they  spring  frt>m 
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my  own  observation  of  the  events  of  the  day,  and  that 
they  are  totally  uninfluenced  by  party  connections,  or 
offieial  station.  It  is  a  source  of  the  most  gratifying 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  state  most  unequivocally, 
that  I  see  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  it  is  visible  in  every  class ;  it  is  con*oborated  by  a 
reference  to  those  tests  in  which  there  can  be  no  deceit. 
If  we  were  to  believe  the  rumours  of  the  day,  if  we  were 
to  be  guided  by  the  reports  of  the  public  newspapers,  we 
might  fancy  ourselves  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  in  a 
country  where  there  was  no  security  for  life  or  property, 
from  whence  industry  had  fled,  where  commerce  was  ex- 
tinct, and  where  poverty  and  starvation  had  almost  com- 
pleted their  work  of  degradation  and  destruction.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  with  what  avidity  the  public  mind  is 
ready  to  receive  even  the  most  incredible  fabrications  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  and  how  little  the  real  condition  of 
this  country  is  understood.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
The  English  newspapers  teem  with  reports  that  Ireland 
is  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  because  a  couple  of  regiments 
have  received  orders  to  march  from  England,  to  replace 
other  regiments  that  are  about  to  leave  this  country — ^they 
land  at  Belfast,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is 
supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  alarm ;  but  what  is  the  fact  ? 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  so  perfect  is  the  state  of  tran- 
quillity in  this  province,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a 
single  family  which  would  think  it  necessary  to  fasten  the 
latch  of  their  door.  But  let  us  refer  to  more  convincing 
evidence  than  mere  assertion.  The  assizes  are  just  finished ; 
there,  at  least,  are  to  be  found  the  tests  of  crime  and  out- 
rage, if  they  exist  in  the  country ;  but  when,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  have  the  gaols  been  emptied  with  so  few 
evidences  of  the  demoralization  of  society  ?  When  can  we 
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laeolkct  so  few  instances  of  sangoinaty  onlzage^  of  mUh 
night  robbery,  or  party  violence  ?  I  heaid  the  judges 
declare  their  perfect  astonishment  at  the  tnnqiiillity  ef 
the  country ;  and  we  heard  their  congratnlationt  in  this 
city,  that  they  found  no  crimes  on  the  ciieoit,  bm  rodi 
as  must  exist  in  every  mixed  state  of  society.*  Is  trade 
extinct  ?  Has  commerce  fled,  and  is  starvation  staring  us 
in  the  tacei  Look  at  the  quays  of  Belfisist  and  Deny; 
look  at  the  numerous  steam-vessels  departing  every  day 
for  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London,  and  can  any  man 
say  trade  is  extinct  ?    Look  at  our  fairs  and  markets,  and 


*  MoNAOHAK.  Baron  M'CIelland — ''There  was  no  case,  wA 
the  exception  of  one,  which  might  not  occur  in  the  most  peaecable 
country.  Fermanagh.  Judge  Vandeleur — "He  feh  great  satit- 
factioQ  in  being  enabled  to  congratulate  the  Grand  Jury  on  the 
tranquil  state  of  the  county.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  no  chaige 
of  an  insurrectionary  nature."  Cavan.  Judge  Torrens — "I  am 
happy  to  inform  you,  that  your  calendar  is  unusually  light." 

These  are  what  are  called  Orange  Counties,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  excitements  which  have  been  applied  to  the  passions  of 
the  lower  Orangemen,  it  is  creditable  to  them,  or  perhaps,  we 
should  rather  say,  to  the  magistracy,  that  no  breaches  of  the  peace 
have  occurred  in  these  places.  Now  we  shall  turn  to  the  south 
of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  begin  with  Clare,  the  scene  of  the  elec- 
tion, or  as  the  London  journalists  will  have  it,  the  focus  of  the 
revoIution^ 

Clare.  The  Chief  Baron — "  I  have  to  congratulate  you,  that 
the  state  of  the  civil  and  criminal  calendar  will  not  detain  you 
long,  for  you  may  discharge  the  latter  in  the  course  of  the  day." 
Limerick.  Baron  Pennefather — "  He  congratulated  the  country 
on  the  light  state  of  the  calendar,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  heavy 
duties  they  had  to  perform  in  former  years."  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  Home  Counties.  Carlow.  Lord  Plunkett  **  congratulated 
the  county  on  the  lightness  of  the  calendar.  Kildare.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  complimented  the  county  on  its  tranquillity.  Qoxbh's 
County.  The  Chief  Justice  felt  no  necessity  to  charge  tlie  Grand 
Jury,  from  the  tranquil  state  of  the  county.  Wicklow.  There 
1909  one  man  in  ihe  gaol  of  Wicklow,  We  are  not  informed 
whether  he  was  acquitted  or  not. 
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let  US  ask  ourselves  if  industry  has  fled ;  more  animated 
scenes  of  business  and  activity  cannot  be  found,  and  no 
complaint  is  beard,  save  the  never-failing  one  of  the  low- 
ness  of  prices.  Where  are  to  be  found  the  proofs  of  general 
poverty  and  starvation  ?  Food  is  so  cheap,  that  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  individual  of  even  the  least 
industry;  potatoes  vary,  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  a 
bushel,  a  price  which  will  enable  a  man  to  maintain  him- 
self for  little  more  than  a  halfpenny  a  day ;  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds  are  so  abimdant,  that  the  markets  of  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  and  Bristol,  are  actually  overloaded  with 
Irish  produce.  Such  is  the  condition  of  this  part  of  Ire- 
land ;  I  speak  only  of  this  province,  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted,  and  I  will  defy  any  man  to  contradict  the 
statement  which  I  have  made.  It  may  be  said  that  I 
have  exaggerated  the  picture  of  our  prosperity,  and  that 
such  a  state  of  thingps  is  incompatible  with  a  general 
confession  of  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland.  But  the 
elements  of  prosperity  are  to  be  found  in  the  never-failing 
resources  of  a  rich  soil,  a  hardy  and  industrious  people, 
and  a  neighbouring  market,  ready  to  receive  all  our 
produee.  But,  with  such  advantages,  and  with  such  re- 
sources, there  is  one  ingredient  which  poisons  all  our 
blessings,  and  which,  it  is  vain  to  deny  it,  meets  us  in 
every  station,  in  every  society,  and  in  every  imdertaking 
— ^I  mean  the  state  of  our  religious  and  political  dissen- 
sions, or,  in  other  words,  the  Catholic  Question.  I  have 
not  staid  here  for  a  trifling  object,  such  as  to  drink  the 
*  Glorious  Memory,*  or  cheer  the  'Prentice  Boys.  It  is 
my  duty,  as  I  am  here,  to  state  to  the  Meeting  my  opi- 
nions with  respect  to  that  great  question ;  and  I  beg  the 
attention  of  this  company  to  the  description  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which,  in  my  opinion,  this  subject  has  reduced  the 
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oountry.  Instead  ctf  an  ezdouve  devotuni'to  Ike 
nesB  of  life,  and  an  industrious  puisuit  of  prnfpiiiii wl  e» 
cupationSy  the  only  certain  load  to  wealth  and  amiiwiieet 
this  question  has  made  evevj  man,  finmi  the  peer  to  Ae 
peasant,  a  politician ;  it  is  the  ahsorliing  topic  of  eveqr 
man's  discourse,  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  the  froitfid 
parent  of  exaggerated  feais,  of  unmeasoied  pietemMni, 
of  personal  hatred,  of  religious  fiirj,  of  political  atiMe^  «f 
calumny,  of  abuse  and  persecution,  such  as  is  not  lo  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  cinlixed  woild.  No 
what  your  pursuits— no  matter  what  your  disposition 
be,  the  subject  pursues  you  in  every  part  of  the  coanttj. 
It  is  the  prevailing,  topic  of  your  breakfisLst  tabl^-— of  your 
dinner  table — of  your  supper  table ;  it  is  the  sabjeet  of 
debate  among  men — ^it  is  the  cause  of  alarm  amai^ 
women;  it  meets  you  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin — itiacrts 
you  at  the  house  of  the  country  gentleman ;  it  cfeepsinto 
our  Courts  of  Justice ;  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  Grrsnd 
Jury :  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  Petty  Sessions ;  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  vestry  room ;  it  is  to  be  seen  at  the  markets 
and  fiiirs ;  it  is  to  be  found  even  at  our  places  of  amuse- 
ment«-it  meets  you  wherever  you  go.  Would  that  the 
evil  ended  here — ^but  we  may  see  what  the  mischief  of 
such  a  state  of  thingps  must  be  in  the  convulsed  state  ot 
society,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  those  ties  upon  which 
the  well  being  of  society  depends.  The  state  of  Ireland 
is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations — it  has 
no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  history ;  and  being  con- 
trary to  the  character  of  all  civil  institutions,  it  must  ter- 
minate in  general  anarchy  and  confusion.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  a  Government  to  whom  an  outward  obedience  is 
shown,  which  is  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  answer* 
able  to  Grod  for  the  manner  of  administering  its  functioiis; 
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but  it  is  equally  true,  that  an  immense  majority  of  the 
people  look  up,  not  to  the  legitimate  Government,  but  to 
an  irresponsible  and  a  self-constituted  Association,  for 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  peace 
of  Ireland  depends,  not  upon  the  Government  of  the 
King,  but  upon  the  dictation  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
(Cries  of  more* 8  the  shame ;  why  not  put  it  down  ?J  It  has 
defied  the  Government,  and  trampled  upon  the  law  of  the 
land — and  it  is  beyond  contradiction  that  the  same  power 
which  banished  a  Cabinet  Minister  from  the  representa- 
tion of  his  county,  because  he  was  a  Minister  of  the  King, 
can  maintain  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  just  as  it 
suits  their  caprice  or  ambition.     (HearJ^    The  same 
danger  impends  over  every  institution  established  bylaw. 
The  Church  enjoys  its  dignity,  and  the  clergy  enjoy  their 
revenues  by  the  law  of  the  land ;   but  we  know  not  how 
soon  it  shall  please  the  Catholic  Association  to  issue  its 
anathemas  against  the  payment  of  tithes ;  and  what  man 
is  hardy  enough  to  say,  that  the  Catholic  people  will  dis- 
obey its  mandates.     It  depends  upon  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, no  man  can  deny  it,  whether  the  clergy  are  to  re^ 
ceive  their  incomes  or  not.     (  Uproar  J    The  condition  of 
the  landlords  is  not  more  consoling ;  already  they  have 
been  robbed  of  their  influence  over  their  tenantry — al- 
ready they  are  become  but  mere  ciphers  upon  their  estates ; 
nay,  in  many  places  they  are  worse  than  ciphers,  they 
have  been  forced  to  become  the  tools  of  their  domineer- 
ing masters,  the  Catholic  Priesthood,  and  it  depends  up- 
on a  single  breath,  a  single  resolution  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, whether  the  landlords  are  to  be  robbed  of  their 
rents  or  not.    So  perfect  a  system  of  organization  was 
never  yet  achieved  by  any  body  not  possessing  the  legiti- 
mate powers  of  Government ;  it  is  powerfiil,  it  is  arro- 
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gut,  it  derides,  and  it  has  triomplMd  iMw  liMf  «taii 
mmu  of  die  L^iidatiiie,  and  is  fillingiti  eoAsi^frBiBlhe 
▼oliintfiy  contributions  of  the  people.-'  ^C^wvor^  €rtm  ^ 
moj  moy  ihejf  are  noi  vohrnkwyj  -   -      -     '  ^hi  • 

The  Chairman  here  inteifered  and  said»  jFoainaVinii 
to  heav  e^etj  observation  thatfidlsfirom  aspeafceru  Wii 
the  next  gentleman  rises  to  speak  te  the  iasrieediwgioasn 
he  will,  on  his  legs,  have  an  opportonitf  ofcoaliuiiilhiif 
the  statements  of  my  honbL  firiend.  fiutySavdjryin^va 
semblage  like  the  present,  common  ooortesy* 
that  evevj  gentleman  should  be  heard  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Dawson  resnmed  and  said,-*-^  Anhx^^mJL 
this  country,  I  did  not  think  I  should  haTO  required  tto  ill* 
teiference  of  my  friend,  Sir  George  Hill,  to  paocitga  a0  a 
hearing  of  what  my  yiews  were  of  the  present  stata  of  Aii 
countiy.  What  I  say  is,  that  the  Catholic  Assodatioii,  by 
securing  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,.cQii8» 
lidates  to  itself  a  power  from  which  it  may  supply  the 
sinews  of  war,  or  undermine  by  endless  litigation  and 
persecution,  the  established  institutions  of  the  country. 
Such  is  the  power  of  this  new  phenomenon ;  and  I  will 
ask  any  man,  has  it  been  slow  to  exercise  its  influence?  In 
every  place  where  the  Catholic  population  predominates, 
it  is  all-powerful  and  irresistible — ^it  has  >  subdued  two- 
thirds  of  Ireland  by  its  denunciations,  more  completely 
than  Oliver  Cromwell  or  King  William  ever  subdued  the 
country  by  the  sword.  The  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  the 
gentry,  are  all  prostrate  before  it.  In  those  devoted 
regions,  a  perfect  abandonment  of  all  the  dignity  and  in- 
fluence belonging  to  station  and  rank,  seems  to  have  taken 
place ;  or  if  a  struggle  be  made,  as  in  Clare,  it  is  only  to 
insure  the  triumph  of  this  daring  autocrat.  -In.  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  popa- 
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Itttion  is  pretty  equally  diTided,  the  same  influence  is  felt^ 
if  not  in  so  aggravated  a  degree,  at  least  so  mischievouslyi 
that  comfort  and  security  are  alike  uncertain.  Amongst 
the  two  classes  we  see  distrust  and  suspicion,  a  perfect 
alienation  from  each  other  in  sentiment  and  habit,  and  an 
ill-suppressed  desire  to  measure  each  other's  strength  by 
open  warfare.  The  institutions  of  society  are  reviled,  the 
predominance  of  authority  is  lost,  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  impartiality  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  in^ 
paired,  the  magistracy  is  condemned  or  supported  accord- 
ing as  it  is  supposed  to  lean  to  the  Orangemen  or  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  even  trade  and  barter  are  regulated 
by  the  same  unhappy  distinctions  of  religious  feeling. 
Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  picture  of  this  country,  a  country 
possessing  every  material  by  the  bounty  of  God,  and  the 
intelligence  of  its  natives,  to  become  great,  powerful,  and 
wealthy,  but  in  which  every  hope  is  blasted,  and  every 
exertion  frustrated,  by  the  unhappy  dissensions  of  its  in« 
habitants.  And  now,  gentlemen,  it  is  time  to  ask  our? 
selves  the  question,  what  must  be  the  result  of  such  a 
disordered  state  of  things,  and  such  a  complete  overthrow 
of  all  the  relations  of  society  ?  Some  gentlemen  will  say 
rebellion — and  the  sooner  it  comes,  the  sooner  we  shall  be 
able  to  crush  it.  (Loud  cheers^  which  lasted  for  several 
ndnuiesj  Now,  I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion — ^it 
is  not  the  interest,  and  I  firmly  believe  it  is  not  the  wish, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  to  drive  the  people  into 
rebellion.  (Loud  hisses.)  We  have  the  best  security  for 
the  purity  of  their  intentions  (hisses)  in  that  respect,  in 
the  stake  which  they  hold  in  the  country,  and  in  the  moral 
conviction  that  they  would  be  the  first  victims  of  a  rebel- 
lion. (Laud  cries  from  several  voices^  noy  noy  toe  should  be 
iheffrsU)    If  a  rebellion  should  take  pUco^jyt^irill  not 
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be  fiom  the  orders  or  example  of  the  Ronian  CkthoHe 
leaders — ^but  from  the  readiness  of  the  two  contendnig 
parties  to  come  into  conflict  with  each  other,  and  finmi'die 
total  impossibility  of  checking  the  ebullition  of  popohr 
phrenzy,  if  the  two  parties  be  goaded  and  exaspenfed 
against  each  other  by  inflammatory  speeches,  or  eougge- 
rated  misrepresentations.  But  the  resolt  will  be  a  state  of 
society  far  worse  than  rebellion — ^it  will  be  a  revolntioii— 
a  revolution  not  effected  by  the  sword,  but  by  undennin- 
ing  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  involving  evoy 
establishment,  civil,  political,  and  religious.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  the  whole  C!atholic^dy  (and  it  signifies 
very  little  whether  their  number  be  two  millions  or  six 
millions) — there  never  was  a  time  when  the  whole  body 
was  so  completely  roused  and  engrossed  by  political  pas- 
sions as  the  present.  They  have  found  out  the  value  of 
union ;  they  have  put  in  practice  the  secret  of  combinar 
tion ;  they  feel  a  confidence  in  the  force  of  numbers; 
they  have  laid  prostrate  the  pomp  and  power  of  wealth ; 
they  have  contended  against  the  influence  of  authority, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  legislature,  and  they  have  enjoyed 
an  easy  triumph  over  both.  At  present  there  is  an  union 
of  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and  the  people.  The  clergy  and 
the  laity  are  the  contrivers,  but  the  people  are  the  tools 
by  which  this  extraordinary  power  has  been  gained ;  but 
soon  they  will  find  their  own  force,  and  some  audacious 
democrat  will  start  up,  who  will  spurn  all  restraints, 
civil,  political,  and  spiritual,  and  who  will  consign  the 
whole  power  of  Ireland  to  an  absolute  and  senseless  mob. 
Now,  gentlemen,  with  such  a  state  of  things  staring  us  in 
the  &ce,  (and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  overcharged  the 
picture,)  there  comes  the  last  question,  what  is  to  be  done? 
The  country  confessedly  contains  great  advantages ;  it  has 
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made  a  wonderiol  piogresB,  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs ;  it  has  confessedly  the  elements  of  wealth  and 
pxDsperitj  within  itself,  but  all  is  checked  and  counter- 
balanced by  these  unhappy  discussions,  and  the  invariable 
conclusion  of  every  speculation  on  the  state  of  Ireland  is» 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Can  we  go  back  to  the  penal  laws  ? 
God  forbid  that  such  an  experiment  should  be  made; 
it  is  revolting  to  common  sense — it  is  revolting  to  the 
dignity  of  man.  Can  we  persevere  in  our  present  system  ? 
Tbe  statement  which  I  have  made,  and  the  firm  impres- 
mm  made  upon  my  mind  by  an  anxious  attention  to 
pawring  events  is,  that  we  cannot  remain  in  our  present 
situation ;  something  must  be  done ;  there  is  but  one  al- 
ternative, either  to  crush  the  Catholic  Association — {Laud 
dkeerst  which  lasted  for  several  minyiesj — there  is  but  one 
alternative — either  to  crush  the  Catholic  Association,  or 
to  look  at  the  question  with  an  intention  to  settle  it. 
Let  us  exercise  all  our  ingenuity — let  us  argue  with  all 
our  subtilty — ^there  is  no  other  alternative ;  and  with  such 
a  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  ex- 
hort my  countrymen — men  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
representing — to  abstain  from  irritating  harangues,  to 
pause,  and  to  weigh  well  the  dangers  of  the  country — ^to 
dismiss  all  personal  bitterness  from  the  contemplation  of 
a  whole  nation's  welfare,  and  to  devise  some  means,  with 
satisfaetion  to  all  parties,  for  restoring  the  predominance 
of  established  authority,  and  giving  security  to  the  recog- 
nized, the  legal,  the  constitutional  institutions  of  society. 
I  speak  here  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  as  a  member  of 
the  Government,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Is  it 
possible  that  I  can  look  with  apathy  upon  the  degraded 
state  of  my  Catholic  countrymen  ?  (Loud  hisses  J — I  can- 
not express  too  strongly  the  contempt  I  feel  for  the  per* 

2o 
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80I1B  who  Urns  attempt  to  put  me  dowiL  If  the  wpiew 
tation  of  the  county  depended  upon  the  TOtesirf  those  who 
inteirapted  me,  I  would  not  condescend  to  aak  theHt 
thoogh  their  soffrages  would  secure  my  r^nm.  I  mmt 
know,  mixing  as  I  do  in  the  world,  and  holding  the  high 
situation  I  do,  how  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  tie 
wrapped  up  in  the  safety  of  Ireland.  There  is  but  one 
topic  more  before  I  conclude  an  address  already  too  long. 
A  threat  has  been  held  out  that  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
this  county  in  particular,  is  to  be  yisited  by  some  itinenmt 
demagogues,  to  stir  up  the  elements  of  discord.  Let  Hbern 
undertake  this  task  at  their  own  peril.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  the  Protestant  proprietary  were  more  deter- 
mined to  rise  as  one  man  to  resist  such  an  invasion.  Hie 
attempt  will  be  hopeless,  utterly  hopeless ;  but  let  thea 
pause  well  on  the  consequences.  They  will  meet  here  a 
sturdy,  a  bold,  a  determined,  and,  if  driven  to  retaliation, 
a  fierce  yeomanry — they  will  be  answerable  to  God  and 
man  for  the  floods  of  blood  that  will  flow  from  such  an 
attempt ;  no  power  can  control  it;  but  upon  them  be  the 
responsibility.  Let  their  deluded  victims  also  reflect  up- 
on the  fate  which  will  attend  them.  If  once  the  kindly 
tie  which  binds  them  to  the  landlord  be  broken,  the  result 
will  be,  not  a  quiet  submission  of  the  landlords,  but  a 
transfer  of  their  lands  to  Protestant  tenants ;  thousands 
are  to  be  found  in  this  coimty  who  want  such  lands,  and 
the  force  of  numbers  will  no  longer  protect  them,  as  it  has 
hitherto  done  their  deluded  brethren  in  the  south.  I 
speak  these  words  in  kindness  and  advice  to  them.  With 
respect  to  myself,  I  shall  be  found  at  my  post,  and  ready 
to  make  every  sacrifice  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  my 
country,  the  character  of  its  gentry,  and  the  support  of  the 
constitution.'*  The  hon.  gentleman  then  resumed  his  seat 
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TbiB  speeeh  appeared  to  eauas  a  great  sensation  in  tlie 
loom.  A  le^erted  gentleman  wished  to  questioBr  Mr* 
Dawson  oonoening  his  new  principles,  but  the  chairman 
wonld  not  pennit  the  order  of  the  meeting  to  be  disturbed* 
It  was  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  in  rude  and 
angfjr*  language,  bj  several  of  the  speakers,  who  expressed 
generally  sentiments  of  the  most  hostile  native  against 
their  Catholic  countrymen. 


Extract  of  a  Letter^  dated  Thurlesj  September  1. 
"The  scene  which  took  place  in  this  town  yesterday,  puts 
aU  description  at  defiance.  Picture  to  yourself  a  dense 
mass,  comprising  about  40,000  persons,  filling  our  entire 
town,  of  which  nearly  half  were  from  the  distant  and 
neighbouring  parishes,  and  composed  of  the  ci^ievant 
belligerent  factions,  their  friends,  allies,  and  relatives,  all 
marching  in  one  grand  procession,  one  half  mounted,  the 
rest  on  foot,  preceded  by  their  respective  rustic  musical 
bands,  and  coming  to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  their  country, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  their  quarrels  and  strifes;  and  to 
cement,  by  a  glorious  union  of  heart  and  hand,  tliat  happy 
reconciliation,  for  the  introduction  and  establishment  of 
which  alone,  the  hero  of  the  Clare  election  should  be 
immortalized,  and  for  the  consummation  of  which,  Irish 
feeling  has  entitled  itself  to  a  well-deserved  reciprocal 
tribute,  in  the  removal  of  those  flagitious  laws,  to  the 
existence  of  which  is  traceable  all  the  unfortunate  dis- 
ecxvd  and"  lawless  insurrection,  that  have  been  generated 
and  fomented  by  the  prolonged  political  mismanagement 
of  as-  fine^  generous,  brave,  and  magnanimous  a  people,  as 
ever  nation  could  rejoice  in.  Good  God!  what  lefli^ctions 
do  hot  these  facte  call  up !     By  what  preposterous  de- 
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moniacal  iii£Bttiiitj  is  such  a  noble  people  oodawed  npcNi 
it8  own  soil,  and  consigned  to  the  fatal  oonseqnenoes  d 
premeditated  misrole,  and  the  anomaloos  delegation  ef 
authority,  so  basely  abused,  to  the  paltxy  minknw  of  t 
heartless,  pusillanimous  JBu^tion?  Why  is  not  sudi  a  people 
judged  by  the  conduct  that  it  can  prove  itself  capable  of 
evincing,  if  (as  in  the  present  instance)  but  a  glimmering 
of  hope  appears  in  the  perspectiTe  ? 

^*  I  have  the  strongest  guarantee  for  the  assertion,  when 
I  pronounce  that  disposition  unsophisticated,  that  I  was 
witness  to  the  illustration  of,  in  the  zeal  of  every  individual 
in  that  vast  multitude,  to  diffuse  and  generalise  the  spirit 
of  kindly  feeling,  union,  and  brotherhood.  The  incidents 
and  anecdotes  of  the  day,  which  would  be  too  fieur  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  purpose  to  detail  here,  would  put  down 
all  scepticism  upon  the  subject,  and  convince  any  man 
who  was  not  unwilling  to  believe  it,  that  the  congregation 
of  such  numbers  of  people  was  exclusively  directed  to 
the  noble  and  sacred  object  of  establishing  peace  and 
unity,  and  of  annihilating  for  the  future,  by  an  obvious 
recurrence  to  the  past,  all  those  intestine  feuds  which  the 
Catholic  Association  has  at  length  taught  them  to  dis- 
cover, were  calculated  only  to  bring  home  to  them  disgrace 
and  misery,  and  blight  every  prospect  of  happiness  at  their 
peaceful  firesides. 

*^  To  see  them  in  their  rudeness — to  witness  the  singular 
propriety  and  decorum  they  observed — and,  above  all,  the 
remarkable  forbearance  and  self-denial  studiously  prac- 
tised in  such  an  assembly  of  ^  mere  Irish*  (for  they  re- 
freshed themselves  only  with  a  single  pint  of  beer  and  a 
little  bread)  one  could  hardly,  even  shrouded  in  his  preju- 
dices, withhold  from  them  the  homage  of  candour,  in  an 
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unqualified  adnuBsion  of  their  sincerity  and  admiration  of 
their  views.  They  would  win  even  Peel  himself,  if  he  be 
at  all  possessed  of  a  soul. 

^^  They  called  themselves  ^  pacificators,*  and  they  incon- 
testibly  proved  that  it  was  not  a  misnomer. — ^They  are  so 
in  reality.  The  ^  schoolmaster'  has  been  amongst  them, 
and  they  can  now  use  a  big  word,  and  understand  its 
meaning  too,  for  pacification  was  the  reigning  ruling 
principle.*' 


'Hpperaryf  September  18. 
About  4,000  men,  belonging  to  some  of  those  parties 
which  have  hitherto  disturbed  and  disgraced  this  county, 
peaceably  assembled  in  Golden,  on  Sunday  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  reconciled  to  each  other. — Major  Carter, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  party  of  police,  commenced  reading 
the  Riot  Act,  when  the  Earl  of  Llandaff  appeared,  and 
requested  that  the  Major  would  withdraw  the  police, 
which,  being  complied  with,  his  lordship  placed  himself 
in  the  centre  of  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  addressed  them  on  the  neces. 
sity  of  conducting  themselves  temperately ; — ^they  told  his 
lordship  that  they  met  to  be  friends,  and  to  follow  in  future 
the  advice  of  Mr.  O'Connell  (whose  portrait  they  bore  on 
a  flag)  never  to  quarrel  again.  His  lordship  approved  of 
their  good  intentions — admonished  them  to  refrain  fr*om 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  return  quietly  to  their 
respective  homes,  adding,  that  they  would  always  find  in 
him  a  friend  and  protector.  The  immense  multitude  then 
heartily  cheered  the  noble  and  popular  Earl,  and  soon 
after  separated  in  peace. 
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''  Cortohfm^HiUs,  Mamghanj  Sepi.  98,  IMS. 
''  SiRr-I  inclose  £25,  Catholic  Befnt,  and  I  req«mt  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Aam- 
eiation.  I  need  not,  I  am  sare,  raniiid  my  CathoUe  coim- 
trymen,  that  I  hare  long  been  a  sealoms  and  an  aideAt 
advocate  of  their  just  rights.  Hitherto,  it  is  true,  I  liaipe 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Association ;  it 
because  I  knew  the  battle  of  Irish  freedom  most  be 
in  England — ^and  I  conceived  that  I  could  present  myself 
with  more  effect  to  that  generous,  manly,  but  sometimes 
mistaken  people,  as  one  unconnected  with  Catholic  pro- 
ceedings, and  be  a  better  evidence,  divested  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  partisan :  but  now,  when  I  find  an  infatnatad 
few  congregate  themselves  into  political  dubs,  and  miacali 
themselves  *  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  ;*  wten  I  find  tlMm 
anticipating  torrents  of  blood  (to  be  shed  lo  yrescrye  aa 
invidious  monopoly),  telling  the  King's  Bepresentattve 
*  be  should  be  made  to  know  their  power ;  and  that 
400,000  men  were  organized,  and  ready  to  spring  into 
the  field ;'  when  I  perceive  tliat  such  proceedings  were 
calculated  (if  not  intended)  to  dictate  to  the  authorities,  to 
supersede  the  equitable  administration  of  ^he  laws— ^ito 
arrest  the  progress  of  liberality  and  intelligence,  and 
bring  the  unhappy  party  divisions  tC  this  country  to  an 
appalling  crisis;  I  think  the  best  evidence  I  can  give  Eng- 
land of  my  deep  abhorrence  of  such  dangerous  measures 
is,  openly,  distinctly,  and  unequivocally  to  identify  myself 
with  your  Association ;  the  objects  of  which  are  just  and 
natural,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  open,  and  founded, 
not  upon  the  principles  of  the  ascendancy  or  dominatMD 
of  any  one  class  over  another,  but  upon  that  principle 
which  at  once  combines  the  perfection  of  legislative  wis- 
dom with  Christian  charity — equal  rights  and  privileges 
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to  all.  I  therefoie  feel  I  am  called  upon,  as  a  Protestant, 
to  enrol  my  name,  at  this  jimeture,  among  the  actiTe  and 
eneigetic  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  I  call 
upon  every  honest  Protestant  to  do  the  same,  and  to  pro- 
test against  the  name  of  Protestant  being  usurped  and 
profiemed  by  those  who,  whatever  may  be  the  private 
▼iitnes  of  some  of  them,  neither  represent  the  sentiments, 
the  rank,  the  property,  nor  the  intelligence  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  sincere  conviction  of  the  utility  and 
justice  of  the  steps  the  Catholics  have  lately  taken,  to 
purify  the  representation  of  this  country.  A  great  law 
aniliority  has  lately  said,  *  he  had  been  averse,  when  in 
libe  Irish  Parliament,  to  the  Union,  because  he  dreaded 
Irish  questions  would  be  neglected,  in  the  United  Parlia^ 
ment;  that  he  found  his  error  by  the  readiness  with  which 
all  Irish  questions  were  attended  to.^  I  am  at  issue  with 
this  learned  authority.  The  affairs  of  Ireland  are  not 
attended  to  in  the  imperial  legislature — measures  relating 
to  this  country  are  usually  introduced  late — ^after  the  Irish 
members  are  departed, — are  generally  passed  without  dis- 
cussion, or  discussed  without  ability.  Some  excellent, 
a;b1e,  and  patriotic  members  for  Ireland,  there  undoubt- 
edly are ;  I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  some  of  them. 
But,  neglected  and  ill-treated  as  Ireland  has  been,  it 
requires  representatives  of  no  ordinary  qualifications  to 
regenerate  her  fallen  fortunes ;  men  peculiarly  gifted  by 
nature,  and  prepared  by  cultivation,  for  the  arduous  task 
of  bringing  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
before  the  British  House,  are  now  required:  one  such 
representative  you  have  —  Mr.  O'Connell.  I  have  not 
had  the  honour  of  personal  intimacy  with  that  gentleman 
•*-I  know  fafim  only  as  a  public  man — neither  do  I  always 
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agree  with  him  in  isolated  exprewioiia^  or  ptftiBalir 
measures.  But  he  possesses  so  high  an  order  of  wtimA^ 
has  acquired,  hy  habit  and  cultivation,  so  just  aaad  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs— and  an  eloquence  so 
commanding,  so  Faried,  and  so  calculated  to  impart  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired ;  his  general  prindplea  of  paUk 
policy  are  so  wise  and  just,  and  withal  he  has  an  intcgiitj 
of  purpose  so  unquestionable,  that  he  seems  aa  if  pmni 
and  prepared — as  one  destined  to  be  the  great  inatranMSt 
of  regenerating  our  unhappy  country.  Mr.  Grattan  got 
dE50,000  from  his  country  (and  he  merited  it)  for  an  act 
which  only  gave  political  freedom  to  a  small  portiaB  cf 
the  people.  Mr.  O'Coimell  aspires  to  make  the  nation 
free.  I  believe,  in  law,  he  is  entitled  to  exercise  the  fiiH 
privileges  of  a  representative  in  Parliament,  aa  member 
for  Clare.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  tribnnal 
which  exercises  the  power  of  constructing  the  law,  wiH 
misconstrue  it,  in  order  to  exclude  him.  If  not,  he  wiH 
be  the  representative  of  Ireland.  But,  whenever  he  can 
exercise  the  privileges  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
that  period  cannot  now  be  long  delayed,  I  trust,  I  shall 
find  the  munificence  of  a  grateful  people  enabling  Bfr. 
O'Connell  to  devote  the  great  powers,  now  divided  with 
his  professional  duty,  solely  to  the  benefit  of  his  native 
land. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  very  sincere 
servant, 

'^  To  Edicard  Dwyer^  Esq.  RosSMORE."' 

This  letter  was  received  by  the  Association,  at  a  meeting 
of  which  it  was  read,  with  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers. 


September  25IA. 
In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Association,  Mr.  Sheil  said: 
^^  I  rise  in  obedience  to  a  strong  sense  of  political  duty,  to 
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€flfl  upon  the  Association  to  adopt  immediate  measnieg, 
if  not  lor  the  contronl,  at  least  for  the  regulation,  of  the 
eztraordinarf  excitement,  which  has  recently  manifested 
itsdf  in  the  sooth  of  Ireland.  I  am  well  aware,  that  I 
have  been  considered  as  an  alarmist*  My  fears,  howerer, 
spring  not  from  any  danger  of  my  own ;  but  I  confess, 
that  if  courage  consists  in  seeing  my  country  covered  with 
the  blood  of  its  people,  with  indifference,  I  do  not  possess 
that  kind  of  intrepidity.  It  does  appear  to  me,  that  men 
are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  results  which  may  ensue 
£tom  the  unparalleled  excitation,  (for  it  is  without  exam- 
ple) to  which  the  passions  of  both  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants have  been  raised.  It  is  recorded,  that  in  a  great 
eombat,  so  fierce  was  the  fury  of  the  contending  armies, 
that  they  were  not  conscious  of  the  earthquake  by  which 
the  field  of  battle  was  shaken.  In  this  terrific  contest,  in 
this  shock  of  faction,  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  country 
is  rocking  beneath  our  feet  I  do  here  repeat,  that  the 
government,  (for  with  them  all  the  blame  must  ultimately 
rest)  by  allowing  the  Catholic  question  to  convulse  the 
country,  and  not  at  once  interposing  for  its  adjustment — ^by 
their  strange  procrastination,  and  almost  imbecile  indeci- 
sion— ^by  their  fantastical  irresolution,  and  unaccountable 
infirmity  of  purpose,  have  caused  the  mind  of  Ireland  to 
be  infiiriated  to  such  a  point,  that  we  are  almost  at  the 
mercy  of  accident,  and  that  any  unfortunate  contingency 
might  throw  the  country  into  a  convulsion.  The  oldest 
man  who  hears  me,  does  not  remember  a  parallel  of  na- 
tional passion.  Before  the  rebellion,  the  people  were  not 
organized  and  determined  as  they  are  now.  The  reason 
is  this,  that  at  present,  it  is  not  needful  that  conspirators 
should  go  forth  amongst  them,  and  swear  them  into  reso- 
lution :  their  own  emotions  have  thrown  them  into  an 


akttoti  setfoHMtad  eoirfedemej,  Ab  'mm*  ^*ia§mf 
fueated  thflm  into  eombiiiation.  Itis  aoCliN^MBlilfin^r 
of  a  few,  but  die  unioii  of  all;  itiiiot'Ae'aMlaMNinf 
of  indiyidmls,  but  llie  orgamialion  (rf*  a  wliolo  padfibf^ 
What  i9  to  be  done  by  tbe  Cttbolies,  <«  nliMr  iij 
AMooiatioD,  in  which  the  Catholie  power  is 
/uid  condensed  ?  Tom  yonr  eyes  to  the  soolii 
Do  you  see  nothing  theie?  For  my  own  fwirt,  I  bslHli 
not  only  most  extraordinary  objects,  whidi  ate  nwhliii 
ereiy  eye,  but  I  see  great  lesolts,  rising  Ifte  yhauSumSi 
ham  the  events  which  areactoally  passiiig,  aad  ef  wlwh 
Ae  transition  from  pnqiiKistication  to  raality  is  «at 
ealt.  What  is  taking  place  ?  [Here  Mr.  Sheil 
Ae  meetings  of  the  peasantry,  of  which  an  aoooant 
haen  given  above.]  Now,  Sir,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  saua^j 
benefit  to  be  6mved  finom  these  meetiags,  beyond  UialiSBS 
evidence  which  they  afford,  of  the  colossd  poweref  dtt 
people,which  bestrides  the  aristocracy;  and  of  that  amairing 
strength  perhaps  there  has  been  given  proof  enoogh.  I 
had  rather  show  the  goTcmment  the  giant  in  repose,  than 
exhibit  the  mighty  stirring  of  his  limbs.  It  is  ^LceUent 
to  have  this  giant  strength,  but  it  is  rash  to  use  it  aftv 
this  gigantic  £uhion.  The  people  are  reconciled;  the 
government  must  see  pretty  clearly  what  they  woold  do, 
at  a  signal.  (Grod  forbid  it  ever  shonld  be  given  9  finon|^ 
has  been  done-— and  I  own  that  I  see  many  objections  to 
aheof  assemhKes.  First,  they  are  not  of  car  caUng.  Wia 
may  have  prepared  the  pubUc  mind,  and  rendeeed  it«BS» 
ceptiUe  of  the  feelings  from  which  these  meetinga  derive 
4faeir  origin ;  bvt  wb  have  net  called  tbeak  I  iii 
desire  to  aee  laay  assemblies  of  Roman  CalkoiaBlt 
ing  swdi  as  diall  be  ander  the  immediate 
contio«l'of  that  -government  which  wethava 
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We  have  hitbtito  exercised  a  useful  controul  OFer  the 
posaioiis  of  the  people,  and  hare  taken  care  to  present  to 
them  none  but  legal  and  constitutional  objects  of  political 
pursuit  But  let  us  have  a  care.  Let  no  spirits  be  per- 
mitted to  rise,  except  such  as  we  shall  evoke.  Let  us  be 
so  wise  in  our  magic,  that  no  power  shall  ascend  except 
at  our  bidding ;  and  let  us  beware,  lest  some  spirit  may 
appear,  who  shall  disobey  the  spell — who  may  trespass 
on  the  boundaries  we  have  traced — who  shall  destroy  the 
circle,  and  hurry  the  enchanters  away.  Mark  me,  then. 
We  have  not  called  the  strange  meetings  which  have  re- 
cently appeared ;  and  let  us  in  time,  and  while  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people  are  still  under  our  dominion,  let 
us  forbid  their  recurrence We  are  assailed  as  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  mind,  and  as  the  authors  of  national 
confusion.  It  is  alleged,  that  we  play  in  wantonness  with 
the  popular  passions,  and  thrive  upon  the  disturbances  of 
the  coimtry.  Of  this  calumny,  let  us  afford,  in  the  mea- 
sures of  this  day,  a  triumphant  refutation.  Let  us  shew 
'OnrseiTes  the  guardians  of  the  naticm^s  peace,  and  the  sen- 
tmels  of  its  tranquillity.  Let  us  prove  to  the  government 
-oor  profound  solicitude  for  the  paci£k;atian  of  Ireland,  and 
how  willingly  we  shoidd  co-operate,  if  they  would  give  us 
leave,  in  lulling  its  turbulence  into  peace.  Let  us  also 
hold  out  the  people  themselves  a  great  and  most  useful 
lesson.  Let  us  teach  them  that  the  only  true  road  to 
liberty,  is  through  the  exercise  of  those  prerogatives  and 
powers,  which  are  not  only  compatible  with,  but  are  given 
bj  the  constitution.  Let  us  tell  them  that  they  will,  that 
they  must,  at  length  overthrow  all  obstacles,  by  acting 
upon  a  system  of  peace  and  bloodless  union.  We  shotdd 
flpeak  toihem  thus :  ^  Become  masters  of  the  representation 
of  Iiebuid ;  consmimata  the  great  work  of  Watedbrd,  and 
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Lootliy  tad  ]ioiuigliaii,«iid  CUun.    Awrfhiliii 
of  the  Onnge  fiietum,  and  aet  die  aiiitiMBttflijr  M  JM^g|$€ 
fight  them  at  the  huBtiiig^  fat  that  la  a  fiald/ivL 
victorj  is  aecuie."*  ^ 

Mr.  Sheil  eondaded  by  moving  a  aeriei 
among  which  were  the  fiillowing:  ^  That  while  thn  Aaai 
dation  ocmgratulated  the  people  upon  the  Maaatian  d 
party  feuds  and  animositiea,  they  impk»ed  Aaog^tiidlp- 
eontinue  their  meetings ;  humbly  requesting  |h6  diflipMit 
parish  priests  of  the  county  of  Xipperaiy,  to  aaooiid  Aa 
Tiews  of  the  Association  in  this  reapeoty  and  nqwaliig 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  use  his  interfoienee,  by  an  addseWflp 
the  parties  concerned.*' 

.    How&rthiswaseffected,  willbeseeninthetwodpip- 
ments  that  follow.  

O€§06frl$t. 

O'CoNNELL's  Address  to  the  FEAaAHTBT  oi. 

TiPPEJELABT. 

'^...Rely  on  the  Catholic  Association;  we  will  not  sleep 
at  our  posts — ^we  desire  to  obtain  liberty  fixr  the  Iridi 
people;  but  we  desire  to  do  it  by  raising  the  monl  and 
religious  character  of  that  people.  Let  me  strongly  ad- 
vise you  to  be  regular  and  constant  in  your  yaiious  dntifls 
....we  disclaim  the  assistance  of  the  idle,  the  proAigatei 
the  vicious.  Religious  and  moral  men  are  those  alone 
who  can  r^;enerate  Ireland.  The  greatest  enemy  we 
can  have,  is  the  man  who  commits  any  crime  against  Us 
idlow-man,  or  any  offence  in  the  sight  of  his  God.  Xhs 
greatest  enemy  of  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  is  the  mmwAo 
violates  the  law  in  any  respect,  or  breaks  the  paios^:eg 
commits  any  outrage  whatsoever.  ..  ,«,wv 

^  My  friends,  my  beloved  brothers,  cultivate  jimiA 
and  religious  duties.    Avoid  every  kind  of 
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as  you  'would  a  pestilence,  all  secret  societies,  all  illegal 
oaths ;  seize  upon  an  j  man  who  proposes  to  you  any  oath 
or  engagement  of  a  party  of  a  political  nature.  I  denounce 
e^ery  such  man  to  you  as  a  ^  hlood-hound  *  in  disguise. 
Treat  him  as  such,  and  drag  him  before  a  magistrate  for 
conviction  and  punishment. 

^^  Bely  on  it,  also,  that  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  great 
work  of  the  pacification  of  the  county  of  Tipperary.  I  am 
proud  of  having  begun  that  great  and  glorious  work. 
We,  my  friends,  and  brothers,  will  not  leave  that  work 
unfinished.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  desist  firom  those  large 
and  unnecessary  meetings,  and  I  promise  you  to  mature  a 
most  useful  plan.  That  plan,  when  matured,  I  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland — and  if  it  meets 
the  approbation  of  that  learned,  intelligent,  and  most  pa- 
triotic body,  I  am  sure  you  will  adopt  it,  and  that  it  will 
spread  all  over  the  land. 

"  The  outline  of  that  plan  will  be  to  divide  the  people 
for  all  political,  moral,  and  religious  purposes,  into  num- 
bers, not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty.  That  those 
one  hundred  and  twenty  should  elect  among  themselves 
a  person  to  take  charge  of  the  whole,  under  the  name  of  a 
*  Pacificator.* — ^No  man  to  be  a  *  Pacificator,*  but  a  man 
regular  in  his  religious  duties,  and,  at  least,  a  monthly 
communicant.  The  *  Pacificator*  to  have  power  to  nomi- 
nate two  persons  to  be  called  ^  Regulators,*  under  him, 
and  the  three  to  be  responsible  that  no  crime,  or  outrage, 
or  violation  of  the  law  should  be  committed  by  any  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  On  the  contrary,  that  they 
should  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  in  the  pre- 
vention of  all  crimes,  in  the  suppression  of  all  illegal 
voeietieSy  in  the  collection  of  the  Catholic  Rent,  and  in 
dl  other' Qseftil,  legal,  and  honest  purposes. 
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'^  It  would  be  part  of  my  plan,  that  the  naaw  and^ 
deace  of  each  ^  Paeifieator'  shoold  be  tranamitWd  to  ateiy 
neighbouring  magistrate  and  police  station,  be  advertised 
in  the  newspapers,  and  enrolled  in  the  bodes  of  the  Ga> 
tholic  Association.'* 


""  Odober  Stik. 

**  Addrbss  to  the  Catholic  Abbociatxom  of 

Ireland. 

"  Three  thousand  of  your  countrymen — ^that  portion  of 
the  mechanics,  working  classes  and  inhabitants  of  don- 
mel,  who,  on  Sunday,  the  28th  instant,  were  prepared 
with  flags,  music,  dresses,  and  decorations,  to  proceed  to 
dogheen,  to  join  the  immense  body  of  their  countrymen 
there  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  their  feuds 
and  differences  on  the  altar  of  our  common  country;  wp- 
proaeh  your  enlightened  body,  with  the  expression  of  oar 
confidence,  admiration,  oad  gratitude. 

"  We  yield  not  to  any  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
attachment  to  the  throne,  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 
We  belong  not  to  any  faction — ^we  wish  not  to  exhibit 
any  party  colour  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  portion  of 
the  community.  The  green  badge  which  we  intended  'to 
wear,  we  believe  would  be  worn  by  Irishmen  of  every 
creed,  in  any  other  country,  and  is  considered  as  the 
national  colour  of  our  emerald  isle,  as  the  rose  is  of  Eng: 
land. 

^^  Sensible  of  the  great  benefits  which  ova  belored 
country  would  derive  firom  the  establishment  of  internal 
peace,  we  hailed  its  general  announcement  with  jof^^ 
beheld  its  celebration  here  with  the  liveliest  emotioi^— 
and  we  were  therefore  anxious  to  be  witnesses  of  the  last 
bond  of  union  at  Clogheen;  our  venerated  clergy,  how^ 
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ever,  pereeiTed  and  admonifihed  us  of  danger.  Yo«r 
mandate  of  prohibition  was  received.  We  reverence  our 
elergy — we  respect  you — we  refrain  firom  joining  the 
meeting ;  and  thus  render  the  tribute  of  our  submission 
to  your  guidance,  and  of  obedience  to  your  advice ;  and 
trust  that,  when  your  wishes  are  sufficiently  manifested  in 
this  country,  that  our  fellow-countrymen  will  follow  our 
example." 

October  2d. 

Fkom  a  Speech  of  Mr.  Sheil,  at  the  PbovinciaIi 

Meeting  of  Munster. 

^'  The  Irish  ascendancy  do  not  elect  the  Irish  membera. 
They  are  returned  by  the  Catholic  body,  and,  at  this  day, 
the  Association  commands  iaix  more  votes  than  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  proprietors.  We  are  masters  of  the  represen- 
tation. This  is  the  pivot  of  the  case.  We  have  wrenched 
their  influence  from  the  gentry;  and  the  Protestant  who 
draws  rent  from  thousands  of  acres,  is  almost  as  much 
destitute  of  power  at  an  election,  as  the  peasant  without  a 
rood.  Is  not  the  country  agitated  by  the  most  dreadful 
passions?  Does  not  a  tremendous  organization  extend 
over  the  island  ?  Have  not  all  the  natural  bonds  by  which 
men  are  tied  together,  been  broken  and  burst  asunder? 
Are  not  all  the  relations  of  society,  which  exist  elsewhere, 
gone  ?  Has  not  property  lost  its  influence — has  not  rank 
been  stripped  of  the  respect  which  should  belong  to  it? 
Do  Waterford,  and  Louth,  and  Clare,  supply  no  remini- 
scences and  no  warnings  ?  So  much  for  Catholic  indigna» 
tion,  while  we  are  at  peace — and  when  England  shall  be 
involved  in  war — I  pause — ^it  is  not  necessary  that  I  shoidd 
discuss  that  branch  of  the  division,  or  that  point  of  the 
cloud  which,  charged  with  thunder,  is  hanging  over  our 
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heads.  One  act  of  legislative  wisdnn  can  Ineak  and  dis- 
perse  it.  I  have  done — ^I  have  treated  the  qoestion  ai 
one  of  mere  expediency,  and  pat  the  great  Captain  to  his 
election.  One  of  the  two  parties  is  to  be  offended^  ac- 
cording to  his  view.  Conciliate  both,  if  you  can — ifyoa 
cannot,  which  is  it  wisest  to  please?  Let  him  chooae— 
let  him  elect  between  a  nation  and  a  hctian ;  betwieea 
thousands  and  millions ;  a  powerless  aristocracy,  and  an 
almost  irresistible  people.  Does  he  want  votes  in  Fsdia- 
ment?  We  have  them.  Does  he  want  soldiers?  The 
Orangemen  will  give  him  the  blood  of  the  Catholic— the 
Catholic  will  give  him  his  own.  fCheenJ  I  do  not 
think  he  will  long  continue  to  hesitate.  Events  have 
become  our  advocates.  The  Russian  trumpet  is  pealing 
in  our  £Btvour — a  voice  is  heard  from  Constantinople,  which 
cries,  ^  set  Ireland  free  !'  and  inscribed  on  the  white  flag 
that  streams  from  the  navies  of  France,  as,  laden  with 
gallant  men,  they  are  wafted  to  the  Morea,  it  is  easy  to 
discern,  through  the  telescope  of  the  mind — Emancipa- 
tion/'    (Loud  and  continued  cheering  J 
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Letter  of  Dr.  Doyle,  to  His  Grace  the  Duke 
OF  Wellington,  K.G.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

^  My  Lord  Duke, — It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  any  one,  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  should 
address  your  Grace.  Your  late  speech  on  the  Catholic 
question  has  led  some  to  think,  and  confirmed  others  in 
the  opinion,  that  you  are  anxious  to  settle  that  question 
finally.    I  have  been  at  different  times  engaged  in  the 
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consideration  or  discussion  of  the  Catholic  claims.  I  have 
bestowed  on  them  all  the  attention  and  study  of  whith  I 
am  capable,  and  should  I  now  be  so  fortunate  as  to  render 
the  slightest  assistance  to  your  Grrace  by  the  further  appli* 
cation  of  that  study  and  attention,  I  should  both  gratify 
my  own  wishes,  and  contribute  something  to  the  public 
good.  It  is  true  that  your  Grace  is  supposed  by  many  to 
have  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  those  who  have  doomed 
the  Catholics  to  perpetual  exclusion,  notwithstanding  that 
you  have  thought  proper,  as  head  of  the  government,  to 
abstain  from  harsh  language  towards  so  large  a  body  of 
Che  King's  subjects,  and  even  to  let  in  a  glimmering,  re- 
sembling the  light  of  hope,  upon  the  gloom  which  enve- 
lopes them.  There  are  others  who  think  that  your  Grace, 
like  all  the  statesmen  who  have  gone  before  you,  would 
be  regulated  in  your  policy  more  by  necessity  than  by 
preconceived  opinions;  and  that  whilst,  in  compliance, 
perhaps,  with  your  own  sense  of  duty,  or  if  not,  with  the 
wishes  of  those  on  whose  support  you  depend,  you  would 
willingly  postpone  the  Catholic  question  to  an  indefinite 
period,  yet  that  you  are  disposed  to  watch  the  course  of 
events,  and  even  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  your  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  should  your  foreign  allies  cease  to  be 
your  friends.  Fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  and 
though  the  Irish  were  not  to  be  feared,  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  her  foreign  relations,  may  produce  a  salutary 
dread,  even  in  your  mind;  and  out  of  that  fear  may 
spring  those  wise  and  healing  measures  which  it  is  our 
most  anxious  desire  you  should  adopt.  Having  before  us, 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  not  of  Europe  only — ^knowing,  as 
we  do,  the  difficulties  which  beset  us  at  home,  we  may, 
though  not  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  foresight, 
discover  that,  at  no  very  distsmt  period,  your  Grace  may  be 
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seriously  and  sincerely  disposed  to  settle  finally  and 
cably  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  Myobject,theiefai!e»isto 
offer  before-hand  my  feeble  assistance  to  your  Griace,  no  thst 
if  the  time  should  arrive  '  when  something  may  be  done,* 
you  may  avail  yourself  of  it ;  but  should  that  time  notairifc 
— should  peace  be  re-established  on  the  continent,  should 
our  trade  and  manufactures  flourish — should  our  income 
exceed  our  expenditure,  and  England  enjoy  as  heretofore, 
both  peace  and  plenty,  then  the  reflections  which  I  am 
now  about  submitting  to  your  Grace,  may  lie,  with  tbe 
parchment  of  our  petitions,  buried  in  obUvion. 

*^  I  will  proceed,  however,  on  the  supposition,  that  mes 
in  power  are  upright  and  sincere ;  and  with  a  most 
anxious  wish  on  my  part  to  assist  in  pointing  out  the  way 
to  avoid  those  difficulties  which  appear  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  our  claims  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

^  From  a  perusal  of  the  late  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  I  infer  that  the  opposition  to  the  Catholic  question, 
on  constitutional  grounds,  was  and  is  confined  to  a  veiy 
small  number,  a  number,  perhaps,  not  exceeding  the 
minority  who  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Laws,  and  that  the  majority  opposed  to  tbe 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  motion  consisted  principaUy  of 
noble  lords  who  are  only  anxious  to  have  competent 
securities  provided  against  the  danger  apprehended  to  the 
Church  and  State,  from  the  admission  of  Catholics  to 
the  privileges  of  the  constitution.  The  position  of  tbe 
question  is  thus  altered ;  and  if  circumstsmces  urged  the 
settlement  of  it,  that  settlement  could  not  be  long  re- 
tarded. It  is  difficult  to  suppose  in  a  case  where  great 
interests  are  concerned,  and  those  engaged  in  candncCiQg 
them  have  only  to  settle  details,  that  an  agreement  may 
not  quickly  be  come  to,  if  the  parties  so  engaged  aia  am- 
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mated  by  a  spirit  of  peace  and  concord,  if  thej  proceed  with 
good  faith  and  a  sincere  desire,  by  mutaal  allowance  and 
concession  to  hasten — not  obstruct,  the  consiimptiation  of 
their  labours.  In  political  questions,  as  in  war,  the  end  pro- 
posed is  security  and  peace;  and  whilst  the  parties  combat 
in  the  field,  or  employ  all  their  resources  in  preparing  for 
action,  they  secretly  make  overtures  of  peace  to  each  other, 
and  often  sign  the  preliminaries  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
^is  so  at  present  with  the  Catholics,  and  those  who  are 
opposed  to  them :  they  have  contended,  and  will  still 
contend ;  but  they  are,  on  both  sides,  wearied  of  the  com- 
bat, and  anxious,  many  of  them,  to  bring  it  to  an  honour- 
able and  safe  conclusion.  Let  wisdom,  then,  supersede 
riolence,  and  amicable  discussion  take  the  place  of  force. 
To  you,  my  Lord  Duke,  it  belongs  to  proclaim  a  cessation, 
not  in  any  ambiguous  language,  which  only  seizes  to 
excite  to  new  exertion,  but  in  terms  plain,  distinct,  and 
intelligible.  You  cannot  say  to  the  sea  of  our  troubles, 
*  be  still,'  nor  to  the  tempest  which  rages  in  L*eland,  '  do 
not  blow.'  We  are  a  nation  grown  up  to  manhood,  and 
the  only  force  which  can  subdue  us,  without  ruin  to  the 
State,  is  the  force  of  equity.  But,  though  strong,  and 
daily  waxing  stronger  by  exertion,  we  desire  most  eam- 
^tdy  to  conclude  our  struggles.  Our  cause  is  just ;  those 
great  principles  which  have  informed  Europe,  are  operat- 
ing in  our  fevour ;  we  are  supported  by  the  voice  of  wis- 
dom herself,  and  by  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  world ; 
we  are  not  doubtful  of  the  issue  of  the  contest  in  which 
we  are  engaged ;  for  if  young,  we  are  vigorous — if  poor, 
we  are  frugal — though  dispersed,  we  are  united;  there  is 
ao  Inxnry,  nor  corruption,  nor  wasting  principle,  within 
UB ;  and,  such  is  onr  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  we 
wte  engaged,  that,  let  it  require  a  sacrifice  of  10  per  cent. 
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or  20,  upon  our  time,  our  labour,  or  our  income,  we  are 
prepared,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  to  offer  it'  up  on 
the  altar  of  our  common  wrongs.  But,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence which  this  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  oar 
situation  inspires,  we  are  prepared  to  desist  from  our  pur- 
suits if  your  Grace  only  invites  us  to  do  so,  in  a  mamier 
suited  to  your  own  dignity,  and  to  the  justice  and  im- 
portance of  our  cause.  We  are  willing  even  to  precede 
your  Grace,  and  to  assist  you  by  our  most  zealous  co-ope- 
ration, to  remove  whatever  obstacles  are  opposed  to  tint 
adjustment  of  our  claims.  You  are  reported  to  have  said, 
'  let  our  agitations  cease,  and,  perhaps,  something  may 
be  done.'  Even  in  those  expressions,  vag^e  and  inde- 
finite as  they  are,  we  would  fain  discover  a  disposition  to 
peace ;  and  though  they  will  not  cause  us  to  desist  from 
exertion,  but  rather  prompt  us  to  increase  it,  they  induce 
me  to  offer  to  your  Grace  the  following  reflections  on  the 
subject  of  those  securities,  on  which  the  adjustment  of  our 
question  is  now  admitted  to  depend. 

"  The  nature  and  object  of  'Security'  is  to  provide  against 
danger,  either  existing  or  apprehended. — ^The  principle  of 
the  securities  required  of  us  is,  ^to  provide  against  the 
danger  to  which  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State 
may  be  exposed,  if  Catholics  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing in  the  State  as  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.'  The 
danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  from  the  influence 
which  the  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  are  supposed  to  possess 
over  the  laity  of  their  communion. 

'^In  providing  security  against  the  apprehended  danger, 
it  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and  conceded 
by  those  opposed  to  them — 1st,  That  the  former  are  to 
enjoy  the  free  profession  and  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
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all  its  integrity — ^2d,  It  is  required  and  conceded  in  like 
manner,  that  the  relations  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  with  the  holy  see,  is  a  subject  distinct  from  the 
influence  of  the  Irish  Priesthood  over  the  Irish  Catholic 
laity-^dy  The  danger  apprehended  from  Papal  influence, 
and  that  supposed  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  Irish 
Priesthood  over  their  flocks  being  distinct,  the  securities 
to  be  applied  to  them  should  also  be  distinct. 

^'  Thus,  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Grallican  Church, 
under  Buonaparte,  the  friture  relations  of  that  Church 
with  the  See  of  Rome  were  determined  by  a  Concordat^ 
whilst  the  co-operation  of  the  French  Clergy  with  the 
Government  was  provided  for,  and  secured  by,  the  *  Lais 
argamques.^ 

"This  Concordat  and  these  organic  laws  are  referred  to, 
not  as  precedents  to  be  followed,  but  as  illustrations  of  the 
distinctness  to  be  observed  in  treating  of  the  relations  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Clergy  over  the  Irish  People! — these  are,  in 
reality,  two  subjects  not  only  distinct  but  different — ^nay, 
so  different,  that  the  influence  of  the  Pope  over  the  Irish 
Clergy,  and  that  of  this  Clergy  over  the  Catholic  people 
of  Ireland,  might  increase  or  decrease  in  an  inverse  ratio ; 
and  hence  it  is  that,  supposing  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  both  these  sources,  the  securities  to  be  provided 
should  not  only  be  distinct  but  different. 

"  Let  the  latter  of  these  subjects  be  first  examined. 

"  The  influence  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  over  the  laity  of 
their  communion,  arises  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  ministerial  duties  which  the 
Clergy  in  every  Christian  Church,  but  especially  in  the 
Catholic,  are  caUed  on  to  perform,  and  it  arises  in  part 
from  the  state  of  society  produced  by  the  psust  and  present 
system  of  government  pursued  in  Ireland. 
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^  This  influence,  so  far  as  it  arises  firom  the  fint  of  ihess 
causes,  cannot  be  removed,  if,  as  has  been  oonceded,  theCft- 
tholics  are  to  enjoy  the  fSree  profession  and  exercise  of  duir 
religion  in  all  its  integrity;  nor  is  it  desirable  either  to  lo- 
move  or  diminish  it,  as  it  tends,  of  its  own  natme,  to 
preserve  order,  to  inculcate  submission  to  the  law,  and 
obedience  to  every  constituted  authority.  Bat  on  the 
other  hand,  the  clerical  influoice  arising  firom  the  stale  of 
the  law  and  the  system  of  the  Govenment  is  lidble  to 
great  abuse,  and  may  be  justly  considered  dangeroiu. 

^  How  is  this  danger  to  be  remedied,  and  whataecanQr 
can  be  devised  to  provide  agaiiist  it?  It  appean  to  me, 
that  if  the  cause  which  produces  this  influence  were  remo- 
ved, the  influence  itself  would  cease,  so  far  as  it  arises 
from  that  cause;  and  if  the  laws  were  made  equal,  and 
the  Grovemment  administered  impartially,  that  such  cleri- 
cal influence  as  is  liable  to  abuse  would  disappear  altoge- 
ther. At  all  events,  this  mode  of  providing  security  should 
be  first  tried ;  for  if  novel  or  suspected  measures  were  re- 
sorted to,  new  evils  might  be  created,  the  salutary  influence 
itself  of  the  Clergy  might  be  impaired,  even  religion  might 
become  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  than  whidi 
no  greater  evil  could  happen  in  Ireland. 

^^  If,  after  this  mode  of  proceeding  were  adopted,  the 
Catholic  Clergy  were  found  to  exercise  an  improper  in- 
fluence, to  excite  apprehension,  the  Grovemment,  supported 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  assisted  by  the  Catho- 
lic Bishops,  could  make  and  enforce  such  regulations  as 
would  effiectually  confiiie  the  Priesthood  to  the  discharge 
of  their  own  profe49sional  duties.  As  this  influence  now 
exists,  it  is  likely  to  increase  and  become  still  more  liable 
to  abuse — ^It  may  be  found,  in  some  time,  regardless  of 
all  restraint,  or  employed  in  the  subversion  of  tliat  wfaidi 
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it  wcndd  be  its  duty  to  preserve;  but  if  the  laws  were 
equalised,  and  the  Qoyenunent  impartial,  it  would  be 
powerful  only  for  good;  or  if  it  diverged  into  any  undue 
course,  it  could  be  restrained  by  measures  which,  if  now 
adopted,  would  be  liable  to  suspicion,  and  therefore 
should  fail  of  their  purpose. 

^  As  to  the  intention,  perhaps  generally  entertained,  of 
neutralizing  this  influence  by  the  employment  of  gifts  or 
pensions, in  purchasinglhe  Irish  Catholic  priesthood  from 
among  the  people,  to  whom  by  blood  and  profession  they 
belong,  that  is  impossible.  Whether  a  legal  provision 
could  hereafter  be  made  for  them  on  such  terms  as  would 
be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  is  to  me  extremely  doubtful; 
but  I  know  that,  if  it  were  attempted,  the  attempt  should 
be  made  only  when  Ireland  is  pacified,  and  a  new  mind 
and  temper  infused  into  the  people : — even  then,  the  ar- 
rangements should  proceed  on  the  principle  of  affording 
relief  to  the  laity,  rather  than  of  providing  comforts  for 
the  clergy. 

^^  A  provision,  as  now  spoken  of,  is  confessedly  intended 
to  attach  the  clergy  to  the  state,  by  detaching  them  from 
the  people,  and  the  people  from  them.  The  consequences 
of  it,  as  calculated,  are '  to  diminish  the  strength  and  purity 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  thereby  promote  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Established  Church.'  With  such  impressions 
abroad,  no  arrangement  of  the  kind  can  be  made — ^indeed, 
no  such  arrangement  ought  to  be  made.  The  Catholic 
clergy  never  will  partake  of  any  provision,  of  whatsoever 
description,  which  will  render  them  liable  to  even  a  sus- 
picion of  being  detached  from  the  people,  and  the  Esta- 
blished Church  can  never  find  her  security  in  the  moral 
degradation  of  any  priesthood.  Let  the  question  which 
excites  all  the  passions,  whidh  .genoBtes  every  where 
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distrust,  jealousy,  and  conlentioii,  be  nettled ;  and  then, 
such  an  arrangement  as  that  now  mentioned,  may  be 
calmly  considered,  and,  if  found  practicable^  equitably 
adjusted.  There  is  no  necessity  for  its  hasty  adoption,  and 
in  the  present  ci^pumstances  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
opinions  prevailing  with  different  parties,  it  cannot  festm 
any  part  of  the  designed  securities. 

^^  Having  thus  briefly,  but  with  perfect  candoor,  placed 
before  your  Grace  my  ideas  as  to  one  species  of  dai^ei, 
against  which  security  is  to  be  provided,  and  having 
pointed  out  that  security,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  effectual, 
and  placed  within  our  reach :  I  shall  now  discuss  the  other 
apprehended  -danger,  point  out  the  security  suited  to  its 
nature,  and  which,  like  the  former,  is  of  easy  applicatioii, 
and  by  no  means  inaccessible  to  your  Grrace. 

*^  In  considering  the  means  whereby  to  guard  against  the 
encroachment  of  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is  necessary  to  hafe 
precise  ideas  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  as 
there  can  be  no  necessity  of  guarding  against  that  see 
more  than  against  any  other,  unless  it  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Pope  to  do  some  injury  to  the  British  state  or  govern- 
ment, or  interfere  with  the  legal  rights  or  privil^pes  of  its 
subjects. 

^'  One  class  of  the  encroachments  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
against  which  our  ancestors  were  often  called  upon  to 
guard,  was  the  collation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  whe- 
ther the  subjects  were  natives  or  strangers — a  second  class, 
nearly  connected  with  this,  were  the  legal  privileges 
claimed  by  the  clergy,  for  both  their  persons  and  property, 
as  exempt  from  the  civil  jurisdiction ;  of  which  privileges 
the  Pope  was  the  official  and  legally  recognised  guardian. 

*'  The  statute  of  Elizabeth,  abolishing  the  papal  supre- 
macy, power,  and  jurisdiction  within  this  realm,  and 
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establishing  in  its  place  that  of  the  sovereign,  has  put  an 
end  to  these  two  classes  of  encroachment,  and  to  all  the 
matters  of  provision  and  appeal  growing  out  of  them. 

"  The  next  danger  or  encroachment  proceeding  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  consisted  in  the  ancient  and  often-exercised 
pretension  of  the  Popes  to  depose  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms,  and  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty.  This  danger  is  removed,  or 
sufficiently  guarded  against,  by  the  univeral  and  uniform 
opinion  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  this  country,  if  not 
throughout  Christendom,  that  the  Pope  has  no  such  power 
of  deposing  sovereigns,  or  of  absolving  subjects  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance.  This  danger  is  still  further  removed 
by  the  disclaimer  of  the  above-mentioned  papal  preten- 
sion being  embodied  in  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  taken  by 
Catholics. 

"  As  every  species  of  apprehended  danger  or  encroach- 
ment of  the  see  of  Rome  might  justly  be  reduced  to  one 
or  other  of  the  above  heads,  and  as  the  papal  supremacy 
and  jurisdiction  within  these  realms  are  abolished  by 
law,  and  as  the  oaths  taken  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
include  a  direct  and  express  disclaimer  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  deposing  and  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  all  the  securities  which  could  be  desired 
for  the  safety  and  protection  of  our  constitution  and  go- 
vernment against  the  encroachments  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
are  already  in  our  possession — and  that  whilst  we  profess, 
and  perhaps  think,  many  of  us,  that  we  are  seeking  se- 
curities against  papal  encroachments,  we  are  only  apprehen- 
fdve  of  our  own  Irish  Catholic  subjects,  and  endeavouring, 
at  the  suggestion  of  our  own  fears,  to  provide  against  the 
growth  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.     This  is  a 
reflection  irorthy  of  serious  oonsideiation ;  for  if  this  be 


the  Mi6.  all  die  efforts  U>  101110  •llM-GiAolift 
wUlit  it  ooDtuuiee  <m  its  present  beUy  bmisI 
tiTe.  They  cannot  socceed ;  fer  if  the  paeposed 
pioeeed  on  the  admitted  principle  that '  thn  fiathnlifi 
to  he  peimitted  the  free  profession  and -eseseiae  of 
religion,  in  all  its  integrity,'  and  that  its  -c&isienoa  ji 
shape  is  at  the  same  time  sooght  to  ke  vreaheoadw 
teracted,  nndcir  die  pielenee  of  goaiding  against  ipapal 
enoroachmentygood  fiuth  is  wantecl,and  the  pastiaa  IrtaliBf 
can  never  airive  at  a  sattsfiu^tory  adjustment 

'^  I  woold,  therefore,  presome  to  snbmit  to  your  GnsN^ 
diat  if  the  existence  of  die  Catholic  leUgion  in  JaatuH: 
be  an  object  of  apprehension,  or  a  danger  to  be  goaiilsd 
against,  it  ought  to  be  met  fiudy,  andconsideiednpoB  III 
own-mmts;  orlet  the  proselytising socielies-be learfoNad^ 
or  a  second  crusade  organized  and  employed  ugahwiili 
but  let  not  the  danger  supposed  to  arise  firom  it  be  ooi^ 
founded  with  the  encroachments  or  apprehended  dangen 
from  die  see  of  Borne,  with  which,  in  reality,  it  has  no 
connection. 

**  I  know  this  religion  is  hated  gratuitously  by  some,  and 
your  Grrace has,  onalate  occasion,  witnessed  die  ezoesaand 
folly  into  which  a  person  of  high  station  has  been  betrayedf 
in  yielding  to  the  seal  which  animated  him  against  it 
You  have  heard  another,  of  a  widely  different  ohaiader 
and  mind,  endeavouring  to  conciliate  prejudice  by  indulge 
ing  in  remarks  upon  this  religion  totally  unworthy  of  his 
talents  and  his  wisdom.  You  have  heard  it  said  '  dist 
the  Irish  once  had  a  Christianity  pure  and  undefiled,  but 
which  afterwards  Norman  English  overlaid  widi  supeiw 
sdtion.'  It  should  have  been  said,  ^  that  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  and  for  centuries  befene  dieir  com- 
ing, the  Irish  Church  was  perfrody  independsnt,  dMNigh 
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in  occMional  communication  and  nnintenrupted  commu- 
nion with  the  8ee  of  Rome;  but  the  lumber  of  the  decre- 
tals, the  tithes,  and  all  that  was  odious  and  burdensome  in 
papal  power  and  clerical  dominion,  were  of  Norman-Eng- 
lish importation;'  and  as  to  superstition,  that  ^it  is  an 
excrescence  of  our  rude  nature  rather  than  of  religion,  but 
an  excrescence  from  which  no  church  or  nation  ever  was 
exempt.'  To  men  labouring  under  superstition  may  be 
applied  the  saying  of  the  poet : — 

Nemo  nam  sine  vitiis  nascitur 
OptimuB  est  qui  minimis  urgetur. 

What  one  man  calls  religion,  another  calls  ceremony; 
whilst  a  third  designates  it  'superstition.'  Where  the 
extreme  begins,  or  the  mean  ends,  whether  in  belief  or 
practice,  a  wise  man  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  and 
he  who  looks  at  human  nature,  passing  through  ages  like 
sand  through  a  time  glass,  may  abound  in  his  own  sense, 
but  will  not  pretend  to  fix  a  standard  to  which  mankind 
must  conform  under  the  penalty  of  losing  their  reputation. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain ;  additions  made  to  the 
essential  practices  of  true  religion,  and  which  may  be  de- 
sigtiated  ^superstitious,'  are  not  so  noxious  in  themselves 
as  that  casuistry  which  would  trifle  with  the  name  of  God, 
and  call  him  to  witness  what  is  true  only  by  implication, 
or  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  the  words  we  utter. 

'^  But  to  return  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

'^  That  the  state  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  or 
rather  the  attitude  and  movements  of  those  who  belong  to 
it,  excite  strong  apprehensions, is  evident;  but  in  my  poor 
opinion,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  position,  good 
fiedth,  and  conciliatoxy  disposition,  such  as  ought  to  exist 
between  the  inhabitants  of  tfaa«meooantiy,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  same  king^  tM^iliNMi^MMSsaiy  to  remove 
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thoae  apparohenrioM,  and  briogaUoiir  aahapBr  difcawi 
to  a  satu&ctoiy  adjuBtmeiiL 

^  It  may  appear  to  jroor  Gracay  aa  it  does  to  viaiiyoAMb 
that  the  Catholic  Chmehin  Iraland  ought  to  b^paia^iA 

by  inducing  the  Pope  to  co-opeiate  in  placing  the  1^***^ 
ment  of  her  bishops  in  the  hands  of  the  King^  whilat  As 
anangement  entered  into  for  that  purpose  wonld  hedas^ 
nated  ^a  security  against  papal  power  or  encrna^hiMit* 
But  this  would  be  a  proceeding  inconsistent  withigwd 
fidth,  equity,  or  any  of  those  principles  whereby  fieemoi 
should  b^  governed,  or  their  hearts  united  in  affection  Id 
the  throne,  leaving  out  of  view  the  anomaly  of  a  Prtitsst- 
ant  government, calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Pope toassiiC 
Aem  in  pulling  down  the  liberties,  whether  civil  or  mt 
gious,  of  their  own  subjects.  I  would  say  to  thoae  who 
trould  cherish  such  views,  **  Be  generous  to  the  Lridli— 
spare  the  Constitution—^  not  indulge  your  jealon^  of 
us  to  the  enslavement  of  our  priesthood — the  King  does 
not  require  the  patronage  of  our  Church — ^he  cannot  ua- 
derstand  her  interests,  nor  be  a  Protestant  and  be  anxious 
to  promote  them.  Leave  us  a  free  people — let  ub  exeit 
all  our  energies,  and  if  you  confide  in  our  oatfaa,  whidi 
have  never  been  violated,  or  in  our  honour,  which  has 
never  been  tarnished,  you  will  not  have  hereafter  to  le* 
pent  of  your  own  generosity,  or  to  complain  of  our  ingra- 
titude. You  may,  by  imposing  bonds  upon  us,  remove 
the  alarm  felt  by  some  timid  churchmen ;  but  you  will 
give  a  death-blow  to  fireedom  in  Ireland,  and  inflict  i^md 
our  common  Christianity  the  deepest  wound.  The  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  excite  apprehension !  They  do,  and 
justly ;  for  they  are  numerous,  powerful,  and  discontented; 
but  let  them  be  admitted  fully  and  freely  to  all  the^MesSi 
ings  of  the  Constitution,  and  if  their  hearts  be  of  fteBhi4f. 
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they  have  children  and  love  them,  if  they  have  property 
and  value  it,  if  they  have  law  and  privilege  and  prize 
them,  if  they  have  a  country  and  almost  adore  it,  they 
will  he  among  the  hest,  the  most  loyal,  the  most  devoted 
subjects  in  the  realm.  The  Pope  to  them  would  he  almost 
unknown  or  unthought  of;  but  their  country,  their  laws, 
their  religion,  and  the  government  which  promoted  their 
interests  and  watched  over  their  welfare,  would  engross 
all  their  respect  and  all  their  affection.' 

^^  It  is  thus,  may  it  please  your  Ghrace,  that  the  danger 
from  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland, 
which  danger,  fear,  or  fanaticism  alone  has  created,  should 
be  provided  against,  and  not  by  measures  founded  upon 
false  pretences — measures  having  for  their  object  to 
weaken  or  disturb  our  Church,  whilst  it  was  virtually  or 
expressly  stipulated  that  she  should  be  left  free  to  struggle 
against  all  the  difficulties  with  which,  in  her  humble 
state,  she  must  always  and  necessarily  be  encompassed. 
But  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  nothing  to  be  done  to  secure 
the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State  against  the  danger 
to  arise  from  papal  encroachment  ?  Yes ;  these  encroach- 
ments are  to  be  even  still  more  effectually  shut  out  than 
they  are  at  present,  by  closing  up  the  only  channel  through 
which  by  possibility,  they  might  operate.  The  state  is 
already  perfectly  secure  against  them ;  but  I  would  be 
anxious  to  see  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  equally  secure. 
At  present,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  they 
have  not  been  molested ;  but  they  are  liable  to  inconveni- 
ence, and  even  to  be  vexed  and  troubled  by  the  Pope, 
whilst  he  holds  in  his  hands,  as  he  now  does,  the  unqua- 
lified right  of  appointing  bishops  to  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland.  My  oliject*  would  be  to  have  the  right  of 
eleetuig  those  lrishop«  VBited  in  those  who  have  the  most 
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divaet  aiid  unmediAte  imciffOit  in  tTwir  ippriiiiBiMi^ 
If  m  uraagcnieiit  which  would  elhelnaHy  «zehpd0  tl 
finsBign  jnikwiiioe  or  encroaphviBiil  ■  iMwidliigf'  atr  ooAmw 
Iha  interest  of  the  Insh  CftthoKea^  and  Mtfa^rio^ 
SroteftuitB  who  axe  still  so  wesl&miiided  o^ 
as  to  sntsrtain  apprehensicni  of  Ae  Fapal  powen 

"  How  a  Bieasaie  of  thishind  oouUha  eflbetedip  apf  am 
to  niost  people  a  qiieslioii  difficult  of  idnlioB.  ItiidM- 
colt,  without  doubt,  but  tike  difficulty  axises,  not  ftoaadie 
aatuxB  of  the  thing  itself  but  from  the  state  of  diitniit 
and  aHenadon  in  which  the  Catholics  are  kept  hfiltt 
gofecameot  Were  the  gorenunent  to  act  baatsfywai 
Medially  with  the  Calholic  dergj  and  people,  and«faU 
themselves  of  the  support  to  be  thus  obtained,  piqposs  ti 
the  P6pe  an  aarangement,  having  for  Us  object  to  scndw 
th^.Q^holie  Chmrch  in  Ireland  more  national,  vad  Ai 
appointment  of  its  prelates  entirely  domestiCy  these  ii 
little  doubt  but  such  a  proposal,  properly  urged,  would  be 
acceded  to. 

**  An  arrangement  of  this  sort,  by  which  the  Pope  wonU 
agree  to  vest  in  some  one  of  the  Irish  Catholic  prelatei 
such  power  in  matters  of  conscience  and  ecdesiastical 
discipline  as  is  now  exercised  by  some  congregations  cf 
Cardinals  in  Rome,  or  such  as  has  often  been  oommitled 
to  legates  of  the  holy  see,  and  which  would  also  aathoiiss 
some  persons  or  body  of  persons  to  elect  native  clergymen 
to  the  office  of  Bishop,  so  often  as  such  ot&ee  became 
vacant  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  ■  ■  lesei  ving  ts 
himself  the  same  right  only  of  rejection,  as  is  reserfed  Is 
him  with  regard  to  the  Bishops-elect  of  France,  Be]ginH( 
or  Germany — such  an  arrangement  as  this, 
precise  as  it  might  be,  would  answer  eveiy  purpeaf 
could  be  reasonably  desired.    The  questiom 
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proposed,  which  appears  to  many  so  difficult  and  intricate, 
is  in  fact  simple  and  easy  of  solution.  By  the  arrange- 
ment, the  outline  of  which  has  just  been  sketched,  the 
right  of  electing  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland  would  be 
transfeired  from^  foreigners  to  some  body  of  electors, 
natives  of  the  country,  subjects  of  the  King,  to  men 
bound  by  their  allegiance,  by  their  oaths,  their  interests, 
and  their  duty.  The  intercourse  with  Rome  would  be 
diminished,  and  aknost  cease,  if  the  extensive  powers, 
relating  to  cases  of  conscience  and  matters  of  discipline^ 
before  alluded  to,  were  vested  in  some  Irish  Bishop  or 
Bishops,  selected  by  the  Pope,  and  approved  of  by  the 
government.  Any  remaining  correspondence  on  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  matters,  might  be  made  to  pass  through 
the  hands  or  office  of  such  Bishop  or  Bishops,  and  be 
subjected  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  would  be  agreed 
upon,  and  specified  in  the  arrangement  with  the  See  of 
Rome. 

^^  In  treating  of  this  subject,  two  reflections  naturally 
suggest  themselves — ^the  first  is,  that  if  the  government 
thought  it  advisable  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  other  states, 
by  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Pope  for  jthe 
regulation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  it  should 
not  proceed  on  the  principles  of  distrust,  but  of  confidence 
in  its  own  subjects;  for,  to  depend  more  on  papal  aid,  to 
adjust  our  civil  relations,  than  on  the  tried  fidelity,  loyalty, 
and  interests  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  would  be,  in  my  opi- 
nion, not  only  an  oversight  in  policy,  an  infringement  of 
our  rights  as  British  subjects,  and  a  disparagement  to 
oar  government  and  country ;  but  it  would  give  an  advan- 
tage in  the  discussion  to  the  court  of  Rome  which  she 
ought  not  to  have.  For  what  has  Rome  to  lose  by  the  re- 
jection of -•  pvopocal  to  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are 
notapar^P 
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'*  The  second  reflection  is,  that  a  proposal  made  to-  Rome 
by  the  Groyerament,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Iiisb 
Catholic  Clergy  and  people,  would  not  only  be  irresistiblei 
if  well  conducted,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  operate 
most  beneficially  on  the  public  mind  and  feeling  at  home, 
and  ensure  a  favourable  reception  to  an  arrangement, 
which  if  entered  into  under  suspected  drcumatances, 
might  be  looked  upon  with  indignation  or  treated  with 
contempt. 

**  I  have  said  thus  much  upon  securities,  not  because  I 
consider  them  necessary,  for  danger  to  the  Constitution  is 
as  likely  to  proceed  from  Mecca  as  from  the  Vatican;  but 
because  I  think  an  arrangement  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
would  be  useful  to  Ireland,  and  would  serve  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  those  whom  your  Grace  is,  perhaps,  obU- 
ged  to  satisfy.  Were  I  a  Minister  of  the  King,  I  would 
say  to  His  Majesty — *  Sire,  if  you  govern  Ireland  justly, 
and  give  to  your  Catholic  subjects  the  full  benefit  of  equal 
law,  they  will  be  contented,  faithful,  and  loyal,  and  among 
the  foremost  to  resist  all  encroachments  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  or  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  But 
should  they  act  otherwise;  should  they  become  foi^tfiil 
of  their  allegiance — regardless  of  their  oaths  and  interests 
— ^traitors  to  their  King  and  country,  which  I  deem  im- 
possible,— then  your  Majesty  can  earn  the  applause  of 
mankind,  and  the  approbation  of  your  own  conscience, 
by  restraining  and  punishing  them — even  as  much  as  you 
now  do,  by  not  extending  to  them  all  the  constitutional 
blessings  to  which  they  aspire.* 

"  To  my  colleagues  in  oflfice,  I  would  say — *  The  Papal 
influence  which  is  feared,  may  be  considered  as  it  has  been 
found  to  operate  since  the  gradual  but  general,  and  now 
universally  acknowledged,  extinction  of  that  power  in  the 
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civil  concerns  of  the  European  states.  If,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  this  power  were  to  continue  such  as  it  now  is, 
and  sueh  as  the  present  notions  of  mankind  doom  it  to  be 
hereafter,  no  security  beyond  those  which  we  possess  is 
at  all  necessary.  For  a  disposition  to  revive  a  power 
which  would  not  be  respected,  but  condenmed,  cannot 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  unless  he  be  totally  destitute 
of  c<Mnmon  sense ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  Catholic  bishops 
in  Ireland  would  be  induced,  by  such  a  Pope,  to  violate 
their  oaths,  and  become  hostile  to  a  government  and  coun- 
try which  cherishes  and  protects  them,  is  to  suppose  them 
not  only  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  but  equally 
destitute  as  the  Pope  himself  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon prudence/ 

**  The  other  light  in  which  this  papal  power  may  be 
considered  is — ^by  supposing  that  Europe  may  retrograde 
to  that  state  of  feudalism  and  barbarity  from  which  she 
has  been  advancing  for  the  last  four  hundred  years.  Sup- 
posing that  this  may  happen,  and  that  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  may  advance  even  more  rapidly  than  it  has 
declined,  and  that,  in  its  progress,  it  may  attempt  to 
influence  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  to  become  disaffected 
to  the  state;  we  ought  to  reflect  that,  in  this  country,  the 
Pope  can  have  no  means  of  exercising  this  influence, 
unless  such  as  are  purely  spiritual;  and  is  it  credible  that, 
with  such  auxiliaries,  he  can  persuade  any  body  of  intel- 
ligent men  to  adopt  his  interpretation  about  the  two 
swords  of  Peter,  or  persuade  them  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  other  than  the  Redeemer  has  described  it?  But, 
admitting  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined,  is  this  nation 
and  government  to  be  also  blindfolded,  and  the  legislature 
xendeied  inc^paUe  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  state 
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ndadg^red,  as  yoii  suppose  it  may  be,  by  thooe  ecdeA 
astical  traitors,  and  their  fanatical  adherents  ? 

**  I  have  done,  my  Lord  Duke,  with  this  sabjeet— «t 
least  for  the  present ;  I  should  nbt  hare  noticed  iC»  bst 
for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  that,  as  fiur  as  my  aenli* 
ments  prevail,  there  is,  in  thie  Catholic  body,  odnibiiied 
iltdth  the  most  firm  determination  to  peraevere  in  their 
constitutional  pursuits,  a  disposition  to  concnr,  eamesdy 
and  zealously,  with  the  Kinged  gbremment^  in  aelliiiig 
this  great  national  question,  on  the  basis  of  presernag 
and  securing  every  existing  institntioii,  whether  CaAiolie 
or  Protestant,  in  all  their  integrity.  I  have  the  honoar 
to  be,  my  Lord  Duke, 

**  Your  Grace^s  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Carlowj  JuiM  19, 1828.  +  J.  Dotlfi." 


APPENDIX.— No.  VIII. 

On  the  Irish  Tithe  System,  from  "  Letters  on 
the  actual  state  of  ireland." 

LETTER  IV.—"  My  dear .    I  approach  the 

subject  of  this  letter  with  a  feeling  of  reluctance  amounting 
to  disgust.  The  Irish  tithe  system  has  long  been  the 
theme  of  reprobation  to  the  most  eloquent  aiid  enlight- 
etied  members  of  the  community;  nor  do  I  recollect  that 
a  palliation  of  its  excesses  has  been  attempted  by  any 
'pehon  distinguished  for  integrity  or  talents.  But,  al- 
though little  has  been  said  in  defence  of  the  tithe  system, 
a  greitt  deal  has  been  done  of  late  to  facilitate  and 
isttengthbn  the  exercise  of  those  oppressive  powers  with 
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which  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were  already 
supplied  in  abundance.  An  annual  exposition  in  Farliar 
ment  of  Irish  tithe  grievances,  has  now  become  a  matter 
of  course ;  and,  amidst  the  general  acquiescence  in  the 
severity  of  the  hardship,  some  new  law  is  introduced,  to 
place  the  unfortunate  tithe  payer  more  securely  within 
the  grasp  of  his  reverend  oppressor.  Such,  for  the  most 
part,  has  been  hitherto  the  result  of  imploring  legislative 
attention  to  the  vexations,  the  unfairness,  and  the  ruinous 
policy  of  this  mode  of  providing  for  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.  At  the  very  first  step, 
the  injustice  is  manifest,  of  compelling  a  people  to  support 
the  ministers  of  a  religion  differing  from  their  own,  and 
from  whom,  consequently,  they  cannot  receive  those  spi- 
ritual services  on  which  the  only  rational  claim  to  that 
support  must  be  founded.  A  Church  living  is  not  an 
inheritance ;  the  embryo  rector  has  no  special  grant  from 
heaven  of  the  unrequited  toil  of  his  fellow  Christian.  His 
right  rests  on  the  express  understanding,  that  spiritual 
duties  should  be  performed  towards  the  tithe  payer ;  and, 
where  it  is  notorious  that  such  duties  cannot  be  in  any 
way  discharged,  what  other  name  than  consecrated  rapine, 
can  we  give  to  the  exaction  of  tithes  by  an  ecclesiastical 
sinecurist?  The  difficulty  can  be  solved  only  by  the  good 
old  adage — 

'  For,  Protestants  still  laws  shall  make, 

And  Papists  still  obey ; 
All  frain  and  honour  one  shall  take, 

The  other  toil,  and  i>ay.' 

The  impious  pretence  of  a  divine  right  to  tithes,  has  been 
abandoned  of  late  years ;  but  the  legislative  provisions, 
by  which  the  wholesome  conviction  was  wrought,  were 
of  that  fostering  and  favourable  nature,  that  left  the 
advocates  of  the  tithe  system  little  to  regret,  in  exchanging 

2q2 
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the  authority  of  Leviticus  for  that  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  To  say  truth,  there  are  certain  passages  of 
Holy  Writ,  touching  the  allotment  of  part  of  the  titbet 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  stranger,  the  ¥ndow,  and  the 
orphan,  which  make  a  reference  to  scriptural  authority 
uncomfortable  and  injudicious. 

^^  But,  dismissing  the  question  of  the  justice,  or  the  in- 
justice of  the  principle,  as  applied  to  Lreland,*  there 
cannot  be  a  second  opinion  as  to  the  imfitness  of  this 
mode  of  provision  for  the  clergy.  A  Christian  pastor  is 
supposed  to  be  called  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
Divinity,  to  take  on  him  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office. 
His  whole  existence  should  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
his  Creator,  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  To  cheer 
the  afflicted,  to  counsel  the  inexperienced,  to  succour  the 
distressed,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reprove  the  wicked,  are 
peculiarly  his  province ;  thus  causing  religion  to  be  re- 
spected and  loved,  by  the  exemplification  of  its  pure  and 
amiable  precepts  in  his  own  conduct.  What  a  contrast 
to  all  this  does  the  tithe-hunting  Irish  parson  present ! 
From  the  houi*  that  he  is  nominated  to  *  the  cure  of  souls/ 
his  attention  is  incessantly  occupied  in  watching  the  ad- 
vance of  industry,  that  he  may  seize  on  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  produce.  He  has  scarce  any  intercourse  with 
his  flock,  except  what  arises  from  pecuniary  altercations. 

*  "  I  utterly  deny  the  assertion  that  the  enormous  sinecure 
temporalities  of  the  Irish  Oiurch  have  any  necessary  connection 
with  the  estahlishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  For  the  cases 
to  be  at  all  similar,  the  majority  of  the  English  nation,  being  Pro- 
testants, should  be  compelled  to  build  churches  and  pay  tithes, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority.  In  England, 
the  church  property  is  enjoyed  by  priests  who  profess  the  religion 
of  the  payers ;  and  if  the  latter,  thinking  themselves  aggrieved, 
should  claim  redress  at  law,  no  one  dreams  of  accusing  them  of 
radicalism,  or  of  disaffection  to  the  state." 
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If  Providence  should  crown  the  labours  of  the  husband- 
man with  a  plenteous  return,  the  clerical  harpy  is  at  hand 
to  sully  and  diminish  the  blessing ;  and,  if  a  season  of 
llight  should  frustrate  his  expectations,  the  inexorable 
tithe  proctor,  nevertheless,  attends  to  make  that  little  less, 
and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  divine  wrath. 

*^  The  landlord  gives  his  ground  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  rent  he  is  to  receive ;  the  amount  of  that  rent  is  fixed, 
and  the  means  of  recovering  it  are  the  known  and  ordi- 
nary laws  of  the  land.  But,  the  amount  of  tithe  is  as  un- 
eertain  as  the  nature  of  the  claim  itself  is  indefinite  and 
perplexed.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  Irish  Ca- 
tholic should  contribute,  without  some  reluctance,  to  the 
emoluments  of  a  corporation,  which  he  cannot  but  consi- 
der as  the  enemy  of  his  religious  faith,  and  which  the  ex- 
perience of  every  day  proves  to  be  the  inveterate  opponent 
of  his  political  rights.  How  then  can  rural  improvements 
be  looked  for  from  an  Irish  farmer,  when  the  first  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  exertion  of  industry,  or  the 
expenditure  of  capital,  is  an  increase  of  the  unearned  and 
riskless  profits  of  that  privileged  class,  to  whom  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  was  mortgaged  even  in  his  mother's  womb? 
The  case  has  been  of  recent  occurrence  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood.  A  farming  society  has  been  established 
and  premiums  were  ofiered,  for  the  purpose  of  favouring 
the  introduction  of  green  crops.  No  sooner  had  this  been 
attempted,  than  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  the  receipt 
of  many  thousand  pounds  a  year,  claimed  his  share  of 
these  green  crops,  in  a  parish  of  which  his  lordship  was 
the  rector,  although  that  description  of  tillage  was  alto- 
gether new  there ;  and,  not  finding  the  usual  law  author- 
ities sufficiently  ample,  proceeded  to  enforce  his  demand 
by  a  suit  in  equity. 
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Having  thus  lightly  touched  on  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  this  onerous  and  destructiYe  tax,  and  exhi- 
bited to  your  view  the  relative  position  of  the  payer  and 
receiver,  you  may,  perhaps,  desire  to  know  what  remedy  if 
left  to  the  farmer,  if  he  should  conceive  himself  injured  by  an 
unjust  or  excessive  demand  on  the  part  of  the  ineumbeirt. 

^*  As  the  payment  of  tithes  sometimes  rests  on  custom 
and  precedent,  and  in  other  instances  is  defined  by  writttti 
law,  it  is  very  possible  that  without  intending  to  exceed 
his  legal  right,  the  parson  may  often  inflict  intolerable 
hardship  on  his  parishioners.  To  give  the  protecting 
powers  of  the  legislature  their  due  merit,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  though  little  facility  of  obtaining  redress  has 
been  afforded  to  the  tithe  payer,  much  has  been  done  to 
confirm  the  doubtful  claims  of  the  Church,  and  to  render 
the  mode  of  enforcing  them  more  distinct  and  efficient  If 
a  poor  man  should  be  aggrieved  by  the  demand  of  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  can  pay 
it  without  utter  ruin,  it  is  best  for  him  to  submit ;  if  the 
amount  chiimed  be  such  as  he  cannot  discharge,  he  most 
fly.  For,  as  to  contesting  the  point  in  the  *  Court  Christ- 
ian,' nothing,  save  the  very  phrenzy  of  despair,  could  sug- 
gest such  a  hopeless  undertaking.  Involved  in  the  bar- 
barous intricacies  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  tithe  system 
sits  secure ;  the  approaches  are  guarded  by  extravagant 
costs  and  by  harassing  regulations ;  and  when,  after  great 
expence  and  trouble,  the  seat  of  judgment  is  at  length 
reached,  a  parson  most  frequently  presides  there ! 

"  A  clergyman  may  cite  his  parishioners  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  for  a  very  small  sum  ;  or  he  may  cite  him  fox 
a  sum  already  paid.  If  the  farmer  submit  at  once  aiid 
pay,  all  is  well ;  he  is  ^  a  loyal  subject'  and  '  an  honest 
fellow.'     [f,  however,  he  should  dispute  the  paxmii^  de- 


Buoidi  he  instantly  becomes  ^  a  combining  Joiave*  and  *  a 
conspirator  against  church  and  state/  at  ,an  unavailing  ex- 
pence  to  himself  of  about  fifty  pounds — unavaUingy  be- 
icause,  when  his  case  comes  on^  his  counsel,  however  re- 
q>ectable9  may  be  silenced  at  once,  ex  cathedrd;*  and 
when  thus  exposed  defenceless  to  the  attack  of  his  reve- 
zend  antagonist,  if  he  should  call  a  witness,  his  testimony 
nay  be  rejected,  unless  fresh  fees  are  paid ;  and,  moreover, 
if  the  defendant  should  have  contributed  to  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  legal  redress,  whatever  evidence  he 
may  produce,  even  should  he  bring  forward  the  very 
carman  who  had  been  employed  by  the  parson  to  draw 
home  the  tithes  for  him,  and  whose  testimony  can  scarce 
be  considered  objectionable,  the  parishioner  may  never- 
theless be  compelled  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  tithe 
claimed.  No  matter  at  what  distance  of  time  the  claim 
is  made,  nor  what  degree  of  credit  ought  to  be  attached  to 
a  valuation  got  up  under  such  circumstances,  the  farmer 
mtMtpay  the  demand^  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  double 
or  treble  the  real  value  of  the  tithes  that  he  had  given  out 
fiurly  so  many  years  before,  and  which  had  beenreg^arly 
drawn  away  by  the  incimibent. 

"  It  is  true,  the  parishioner  may  appeal ;  but  the  very 
first  step  is  an  expence  of  five  pounds,  and  the  appeal  lies 
to  another  ecclesiastical  court  superior  in  jurisdiction,  but 
ag^reeing  in  principle,  if  not  in  practice,  with  the  court 
below ;  and  out  of  which  besides,  if  the  complainant  es- 
cape at  the  expence  of  an  hundred  pounds  only,  he  may 
himself  as  comparatively  fortunate. 


,  *  **  Exceeding  even  the  hard  rule  of  Rhadamanthus,  the  surro- 
'  Mle  Duniihes  without  hearing  the  accused  either  before  sentence 
"^fte  amry'  vmBiiidfiil  of  the  precept,  '  non  licet  civem  inauditum 
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'*  Now,  it  may  so  happen,  that  an  extra  demand  of  tra,€f 
even  of  five  pounds  occasionally  repeated,  accordmp  to  die 
conscience  of  the  parson,  might  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
ruin  a  poor  Irish  farmer,  who  has  seldom  the  meani 
of  entirely  discharg^g  all  the  regular  legal  demandi 
against  his  property,  and  must  be  but  indifferently 
prepared  for  these  ecclesiastical  gambols.  What  is  ke 
then  to  do?  The  most  unfeeling  heart  must  shudder  at  tke 
last  fearful  alternative  that  remains.  It  has  been  exen- 
plified  too  often,  and  too  fatally,  in  various  parts  of  In- 
land. 

^'  If  any  individual  member  of  the  community,  nrged  by 
an  imprudent  indignation  at  such  extortion  and  vkoAerj 
of  justice,  or  terrified  at  the  usual  consequences  of  these 
inhuman  proceedings,  should  endeavour  to  substitute  le- 
g^l  redress  for  brutal  retaliation ;  then,  indeed,  the  sid 
condition  to  which  Ireland  has  been  reduced  becomes 
visible  in  all  its  weakness  and  deformity.  You  may  re- 
vile religious  tenets,  you  may  complain  of  exclusive  laws, 
you  may  even  load  the  Orange  party  with  every  sort  of 
abuse,  and  they  may  rebut  the  charge  with  a  yeomanry 
bayonet,  or  fill  the  columns  of  their  newspapers  with  all 
manner  of  blasphemous  buffoonery  about  the  Cross  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  as  objects  of  peculiar  veneration  to  Pa- 
pists :  all  this  may  be  said  and  done  with  impunity ;  in 
short,  there  are  few  displays  of  theological  rancour,  or  of 
political  vituperation,  however  offensive  to  decency  and 
good  feeling,  that  may  not  be  freely  indulged  in  as 
occasion  suits,  promded  you  keep  clear  of  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment. At  the  bare  mention  of  any  resistance,  however 
just  and  lawful,  to  that  tremendous  power,  the  ascendancy 
men,  one  and  all,  break  out  into  the  most  ungovernable 
fury.    Moderate  Protestants  are  alarmed  for  what  they 
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are  pleased  ta  term  ^  the  Keystone  of  the  Constitatioii,' 
and  feel  their  growing  liberty  abate ;  the  very  victims  of 
ecclesiastical  rapacity  themselves,  tremble  and  decline  the 
fierce  and  unequal  conflict. 

*  ^*  One  would  imagine  that  the  existence,  or  the  welfare 
^t  least,  of  the  human  race,  were  at  stake ;  or  that  the  order 
df  the  universe  were  menaced  with  interruption,  when  the 
slightest  attempt  is  made  to  check  the  power,  or  to  inquire 
into  the  irregularities  of  the  Irish  Church  establishment. 
It  would  seem  that  among  all  sects  and  conditions  of  men, 
the  very  abuses  of  that  establishment  are  held  more  sacred 
than  the  most  essential  rights  of  the  people.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  inquisition  abroad :  whoever  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  its  ministers,  was  shunned  as  if  infected  by  the 
plague;  his  friends  deplored  his  fate,  and  fled  from  him ; 
and  even  they  who  in  their  souls  abhorred  that  diabolical 
institution,  shrank  in  dismay  from  the  fearful  duty  of 
opposing  its  abominable  jurisdiction. 

^^  It  is  evident  that  although  the  existence  of  public 
opinion  has  been  recognized,  there  is  yet  but  little  ap- 
pearance of  public  spirit  in  Ireland.  Knowing,  by  re- 
peated experience,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  redress  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and,  that  not  content  with  the 
defeat  and  the  ruin  of  the  audacious  complainant,  the 
victorious  party  mark  him  for  persecution  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
generally  speaking,  submit  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
Church,  and  witness  with  desponding  resignation,  the 
usual  course  of  oppression,  sufiiering,  retaliation  and 
outrage.  Neither  will  the  impugner  of  clerical  preten- 
sions receive  any  decided  support  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  It  has  been  said,  but  I  am  persuaded  without 
foundation,  that  they  are  averse  to  laymen  meddling  with 
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rights,  or  property  which,  though  for  the  preieot  m  othet 
hands,  may  ultimately  revert  to  their  own.  There  maji 
perhaps,  be  a  few  individuals  of  that  body  who  ace 
weak  enough  to  imagine,  that  if  the  nation  were  once 
fietirly  rid  of  this  incubus  of  the  establishmenty  it  would 
again  court  the  yoke,  and  revive  these  righto^  privi- 
leges, and  perquisites  for  the  clergy  of  the  Chuich  of 
.Borne;  but  I  am  convinced,  that  the  great  minority  of  the 
latter  are  too  well  informed,  too  rational,  and,  I  will  add, 
too  sincerely  pious,  to  indulge  in  any  such  extravagant 
vision : 

'  Qua  bellaa  ruptis 
Cum  semel  effugit,  reddit  se  prava  catenis  V 

There  is  little  fame,  scarce  any  g^ratitude,  and  still  kn 
personal  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  rousing  the  im- 
placable hostility  of  the  church,  by  exposing  the  tenadtj 
with  which  it  adheres  to  obsolete  claims,  and  the  greedi- 
ness with  which  it  incessantly  seeks  to  augment  its  enor- 
mous and  anti-Christian  possessions. 

'^  He  who,  in  pursuit  of  public  justice,  enters  the  lists 
with  the  Church  militant  of  Ireland,  must  prepare  for 
heavy  expence,  and  for  innumerable  legal  impediments: 
he  will  have  to  encounter  all  that  malice,  calumny,  and 
perverse  ingenuity  can  devise  to  afflict,  to  injure,  and,  if 
possible,  to  destroy  him.  Far  from  meeting  that  suppoit 
he  deserves,  from  those  for  the  sake  of  whom  he  exposes 
himself  to  such  annoyance  and  loss,  they  look  on  him  as  a 
foolish  man,  rashly  undertaking  a  desperate  and  super- 
fluous task,  from  which  no  advantage  can  be  derived,  and 
which  will  probably  end  in  drawing  down  a  heavier 
vengeance  on  their  heads.  Many  who  would  not  contribute 
a  shilling  to  the  attainment  of  constitutional  redress, 
would  not  hesitate  to  assist  to  the  uttermost  in  deeds  of 
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violence,  when  the  terrible  aceonnt  has  been  opened  be- 
tween sacerdotal  injustice  and  popular  retribution. 

**  The  ordinary  vindicators  of  Catholic  grievances  care- 
fully avoid  interfering  in  a  contest  which,  they  are  well 
assured,  must  prove  troublesome  and  expensive.  If  they  do 
express  themselves  on  the  subject,  they  touch  it  tenderly 
and  briefly,  abstaining  altogether  from  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  practical  measure. 

^  It  has  been  said,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  previous 
to  passing  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, in  one  of  the  demi-official,  mysterious  negocia- 
tions  that  we  hear  of  between  the  government  and  the 
^  agitators,*  an  offer  was  made  to  tolerate  the  continuance 
of  the  assembly,  provided  a  distinct  pledge  could  be  given 
that  all  discussion  of  matters  relative  to  the  church  estar 
blishment  should  be  precluded. — However  this  may  have 
been,  the  leaders  of  the  New  Catholic  Association,  with 
one  exception,  seem  to  have  an  intuitive  feeling,  that  it  is 
safer  to  avoid  an  interference  with  the  ^  noli  me  tangere^  of 
church  property. 

^'  It  is  surprising  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have 
not  long  since  perceived  that  the  church  establishment  is 
the  grand  obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights ;  that  the  possessors  of  that  unearned  and 
unhaUowed  opulence  are  invariably  ranked  among  the 
foremost  and  most  inveterate  of  their  antagonists ;  and, 
what  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility they  betray  with  regard  to  the  system,  the  quick 
and  angry  alarm  with  which  they  bristle  up  at  the  mere 
allusion  to  the  most  flagrant  abuse,  clearly  point  out  how 
vulnerable  the  object  of  such  irascible  anxiety  must  be. 
Shakspeare  tells  us  that  ^  a  rotten  case  abides  no  hand- 
ling.' The  day  will  come,  however/ wlun^tlM^Irish  church 
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establishment  must  submit  to  '  handling\    Revisioii  aod 
consequent  reform  cannot  be  averted  for  ever : — 

**  Capta  qaidem  lero  Pergama,  oapta  tamen.'* 

'^  The  sooner  this  investigation  takes  place,  the  greater 
the  probability  will  be  of  a  peaceable  arrangement  to  the 
satisfieustion  of  all  parties ;  but  how,  or  whenever  so  salu- 
tary a  change  may  be  effected,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  must  ultimately  tend  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  to  promote  the  real  interests  of 
Christianity.  In  the  mean  time,  I  pity  the  man  fix>m  my 
soul,  who  ventures  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  procuring  l^;al 
redress  for  the  sufferers  under  clerical  aggression  in  Ire- 
land. If  he  should  advance  boldly  to  the  contest  with 
the  sable  host,  what  fearful  responsibility  he  incurs,  what 
days  of  care,  what  nights  of  waking  anxiety  he  must  pass ! 
Uncheered  in  the  moment  of  doubt  and  of  peril, — on- 
thanked  for  hard-earned  victory,  if,  by  next  to  a  miracle, 
he  should  achieve  it, — overwhelmed  with  censure  for  im- 
merited  defeat ! 

^^  Some  few  gallant  spirits  may  be  found  at  his  side, 
wbo,  disregarding  the  dangers  and  the  obstacles  in  the 
way,  look  only  to  the  principle,  and  generously  cling  to 
the  remote  possibility  of  success.  But,  the  patriots  are 
dumb,  the  moderate  stand  aloof,  the  press  is  silent,  while 
the  church  is  vigorous.  Treachery,  intimidation,  and 
falsehood,  are  unblushingly  and  unsparingly  employed. 
They  who  contribute  large  sums  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  or  for  the  spiritual  illumination  of  the  distant 
heathen,  and  who  can  weep  over  the  wrongs  of  Hottentots 
— they,  too,  who  figure  at  the  head  of  public  charities,  and 
would  make  any  sacrifice  to  place  Solomon's  Canticle  in 
the  hands  of  every  youthful  female  in  the  land — the  illus- 
trious patriots,  also,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  risking  thoo- 
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sands  on  the  turn  of  a  card,  or  the  fidelity  of  a  horse-jockey 
— Protestants,  Catholics,  Dissenters,  Deists,  Atheists, 
all,  all  refuse  to  part  with  a  farthing  for  the  truly  chari- 
table, meritorious,  and  patriotic  purpose  of  curbing 
tyranny  and  preventing  outrage  ! 

^'  The  editors  of  the  English  newspapers,  also,  appear 
to  take  a  much  more  lively  satisfaction  in  recording  the 
excesses  of  *  the  wild  Irish,'  than  in  recommending  mea- 
sures that  might  lead  to  the  prevention  of  crime  among 
them.  When  these  journalists  do  condescend  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  their  columns  with  the  sad  consequences  of 
tithe  exactions  in  Ireland,  the  merits  of  the  case  are 
seldom  investigated,  but  a  contemptuous  malediction  is 
burled  alike  at  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  for  pre- 
suming thus  to  disturb  the  imperial  tranquillity  of  Great 
Britain  with  their  barbarous  clamour. 


confounded  be  your  strife, 


Presumptuous  vassals  !  are  you  not  asbam'd 
With  this  immodest,  clamorous  outrage, 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  King  and  us  ?' 

"  As  a  curious  specimen  of  the  proceedings  in  Irish 
consistorial  courts,  I  shall  copy  the  notes  of  a  late  trial, 
in  a  tithe  case,  taken,  among  others  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, by  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  fortune  and  respecta- 
bility, who  was  so  good  as  to  send  it  to  me,  and  on  whose 
accuracy  you  may  place  the  fullest  reliance. 

^^  ^  Another  case  was  called  on :  same  plaintiff  against 
another  parishioner. 

"  *  The  tithe  proctor  swore  to  the  value  of  the  crops, 
and  amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiff. 

^*  *  The  defendant's  proctor  then  urged  in  defence,  that 
this  citation  must  now  be  dismissed,  as  the  statute 
enacted  that  two  suits  could  not  be  instituted  for  the 
same  tithe.  That  a  citation  had  been  served  on  his 
client  for  the  same  tifhes  for  a  former  court  day.    That 
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his  client  bad  attended,  and  the  cause  was  actoall  j  heasd, 
for  a  decision  had  been  made  by  the  surrogate.  He  now, 
therefore,  prayed  a  dismiss,  with  costs  against  tlie  plaintiC 
The  court  admitted  there  had  been  a  former  citation  ia 
this  cause.  It  was  true  the  case  had  been  called  on  t 
former  day,  but  the  merits  had  not  been  entered  into ;  it 
had  been  dismissed  without  prejudice,  and  therefore  did 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Defiendant*8 
proctor  stated  that  he  was  instructed  by  his  client  dif> 
ferendy;  for  that  a  positive  decision  had  been  made; 
that  his  client  had  been  decreed ^  and  ihai  with  eo$h; 
and  which  costs  so  given  against  him  by  the  ccurt^  Ids 

client  had  actually  paid  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  ,  the 

plainti£f,  and  he  had  got  his  receipt^  and  that  the  eouit 
could  not  now  proceed,  without  violating  the  statute. 

^^ '  The  court  remarked  that  there  was  no  proof  of  this 
assertion,  and  that  it  must  now  proceed. 

"  *  Defendant's  proctor  replied,  the  court  had  the  means 
of  knowledge  within  itself;  it  could  refer  to  its  own  re- 
cords. And  he  appealed  to  the  registry-book  then  in 
court,  lying  before  them  on  the  bench,  and  would  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  registrar  as  a  witness. 

"  '  The  court  said  it  would  not  order  the  registrar  to 
give  evidence,  the  registrar  might  do  as  he  liked.  That, 
if  the  defendant  wished  to  have  a  search  made  in  the 
registry,  he  must  pay  the  fees  for  making  it,  and  that  the 
court  would  not  exert  authority  to  deprive  the  registrar 
of  fees  he  was  entitled  to. 

"  *  Defendant's  proctor  then  called  on  Mr. ,  the 

registrar,  to  say,  whether  his  client  had  iXot  been  de- 
creed with  costs,  on  a  former  day,  in  this  cause  ? 

^^ '  The  registrar  said  he  would  not  answer,  unless  or- 
dered by  the  court. 

*^  ^  The  court  said  it  would  not  order  the  registrar  to 
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foxQgo  his  fees:  that  it  was  open  to  the  defendant  to  take 
oat  an  attested  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  courtrbook  ;  he 

was  soie  Mr. would  make  the  copy  on  being  paid 

his  fees,  and  the  court  would  receive  it  as  evidence :  that 
the  court  could  not  tell  which  way  the  former  entry 
might  caty  but  if  the  defendant  wished  for  it  as  evidence, 
this  was  the  reg^ar  way  to  obtain  it. 

<<  ^  Defendant's  proctor  wished  to  know  what  was  the 
legal  fee  ? 

'' '  The  court  understood  an  attested  copy  was  rix  «Ail- 
Ungs  and  eight  pence  ' 

<<  <  Defendant's  proctor  thought  he  could  arrive  at  the 
£BiCt  by  another  way ;  as  the  court  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  search  its  own  records  to  ascertain  whether  it 
could  l^;ally  proceed  now.  He  now  held  in  his  hand  a 
receipt  in  the  plaintiff's  own  hand-writing,  for  the  costs 
paid  by  the  defendant  pursuant  to  the  decree  obtained 
on  a  former  court-day.  He  trusted  this  would  be  conclu- 
sire  that  there  had  been  a  decision  already  on  this  canse. 
He  then  handed  the  receipt  to  the  court.  The  surrogate, 
perceiving  that  there  was  no  stamp  on  the  receipt,  ap- 
parently became  very  indignant,  that  His  Majesty's 
revenue  should  suffer  by  such  a  fraud  on  the  stamp  act, 
rolled  up  the  receipt,  and  Jhmg  it  at  the  proctor,  ^  wob^ 
deling  he  could  presume  to  <Ma  such  a  document  to  a 
eoort !'  [Query.  Was  a  stamp  required  by  law,  the  sum 
being  under  two  pounds,  Irish  conency  .^ 

^ '  The  poor  defendant,   neady  distraeted,  in  a  very 

feeling  manner  said,  Mr. is  sitting  there  opposite 

to  me ;  I  am  sore  he  is  an  honourable  gentleman ;  I  ap- 
peal to  himself,  he  knows  I  paid  him  the  amomit  of  tJbe 
costs,  and  that  he  gave  me  liiis  receipt;  I  am  mat  he 
will  Dot  deny  his  own  hand-writing. 
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Mr. Btoodup  and  said,  ^  Indeed, my  good  maa,! 

would)  in  any  other  place,  be  most  happy  to  answer  anj 
question  you  might  ask  me.  You  know  I  nerer  zefiued 
to  converse  with  any  of  you ;  but  here  I  cannot  answer  yon; 
I  am  under  the  guidance  of  my  proctor.^ 

'^  ^  The  defendant  gave  a  long  sigh.  His  proctor  said  he 
supposed  he  had  no  resource  now  left,  but  to  pay  a  fise 
to  the  registrar  for  making  a  search.  To  which  the  coozt 
assented,  and  wished  he  had  done  so  long  since,  as  the 
time  of  the  public  had  been  wasted  by  this  useless  discus- 
sion, and  there  were  a  great  many  other  causes  to  be  di>» 
posed  of. 

^*  *  Defendant's  proctor  then  handed  the  registrar  iwQ 
shillings  and  sixpence^  and  requested  him  to  take  his  kgd 
fee  out  of  that,  which  the  registrar  did,  returning'  the  ba- 
lance! 

^'  ^  The  registrar,  on  referring  to  the  entry  made  in  the 
book  of  the  proceedings  of  the  former  court-day,  after  a 
considerable  pause,  said,  ^  Before  I  read  the  entry  I  find 
here,  I  must  state  that  I  am  not  answerable  for  any  mis- 
take that  may  be  in  it;  I  was  absent  on  that  day,  and  two 
persons  were  sworn  in  court  to  do  the  duty  of  registrar  for 
the  time.'  He  then  read  the  title  of  the  cause,  and  that 
defendant  had  appeared ^  and  tvas  decreed  with  costs  ;  he 
supposed  it  must  have  been  a  mistake. 

^^  *'  The  court  agreed  that  it  must  be  a  mistake.  Defen- 
dant's proctor  contended  his  client  had  a  right  to  a  dismiss 
now  against  the  plaintiff,  with  costs.  That  an  extract 
from  that  book  would  be  evidence  in  the  superior  court, 
and  was,  of  course,  evidence  in  this ;  that  his  client  was 
not  to  suffer  for  the  mistakes  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  aod 
had  already,  if  it  was  a  mistake,  been  substantially  injured 
in  having  to  pay  costs  under  that  order  of  the  court. 
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Wlten  the  snrrogate  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^Itiss,  mistake, 
I  know  it's  a  mistake;  I  have  a  right  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  this  court,  and  I  now  decree  the  defendant  in  the 
fM  sum  claimed  by  the  plaintiff.^ 

"  *  The  registrar  had  pocketed  his  fee ;  the  former  record 
stood  amended;  and  the  defendant,  who  was  at  the  ex-^ 
pence  of  setting  the  court  right,  now  hoped,  at  1  east,  the 
ccurt  would  deduct  the  sum  he  had  paid  in  his  own  wrong 
by  the  former  order  of  the  court,  from  that  which  it  now 
ordered  him  to  pay  to  the  reverend  plaintiff.  He  was 
answered,  that  the  court  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
would  not  interfere;  it  was  a  private  transaction.  The 
poor  fellow,  then,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  made  a  similar 

application  to  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  who,  however  (out  of 

consistency,  it  must  be  presumed,  the  question  being  asked 
in  court)  returned  no  answer ;  and,  in  order  that  justice 
might  be  no  longer  impeded,  the  crier  shouted  '  silence  !* 
and  the  other  causes  were  then  disposed  of,  according  to 
tlie  rules  and  regxdations  of  a  ^  Court  Christian/* 

^^  I  shall  make  no  comment  on  this  report ;  but  you  can 
no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  harsh  terms  in  which  I  have 
expressed  myself  relative  to  such  modes  of  administering 
^  justice.^ 

"  The  Church  rates  exhibit  another  very  oppressive 
feature  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  in  Ireland.  It  is 
galling  enough  for  people  to  be  taxed  without  their  con- 
sent, for  the  purposes  of  build  ing  or  ornamenting  Churches, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  few  persons  of  a  different  Com- 
munion. Formerly,  the  limits  of  the  law  were  frequently 
exceeded;  but,  from  the  difficulty  and  expence,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  seeking  redress,  the  imposition  was  paid 

% 

•*  ♦  I  have  given  this  trial  verbatim  from  the  notes." 

/  2  |. 
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with  '  curses,  not  loud  but  deep.'  At  length,  die  enor- 
mous abuses  did  attract  the  notice  of  the  Iq^idatnre;  and 
what  was  the  result?  Why,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  unlawful  charge  in  future,  a  law  was  made 
to  authorize,  in  the  fullest  manner,  every  demand  that 
human  ingenuity  could  devise.  This  is  the  sort  of  relief 
that  has  been  a£forded  to  the  Irish  people,  when  they 
utter  any  complaint  affecting  the  wealth  or  the  influence 
of  the  Church,  as  by  law  established ! 

^^  I  am  the  landlord  of  two  rather  extensive  parishes, 
united  with  several  others,  to  form  a  leviathan  living  for 
the  minister  of  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 
In  these  two  parishes,  there  is  not  one  single  individual 
professing  the  reformed  faith,  nor  is  there  even  a  tradition 
of  a  house  of  Protestant  worship  having  ever  been  in 
either.  Nevertheless,  my  tenantry  have  always  paid  a 
heavy  acreable  church-rate,  and  we  have  been  deprived, 
by  a  late  *  relief,' or  vestry  act,  of  the  wretched  satis£Eiction 
of  knowing  that  the  levy  was  illegal,  as  it  is  exorbitant 
and  oppressive. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  qualify  what  I  have  written 
regarding  the  treatment  that  the  majority  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy  inflict  on  their  parishioners  in  Ireland,  by 
the  trite  admission  that  there  are  among  the  reverend  com- 
mimity,  as  amiable,  as  pious,  and  as  benevolent  individuals 
as  exist  in  any  human  society.  I  am  acquainted  with 
several  whose  conduct  is  above  the  reach  of  censure  in 
every  respect ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  the 
number  of  irreproachable  ecclesiastics  be  not  greater,  the 
&ult  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  laid  on  the  debasing 
nature  of  the  vile  system  from  which  their  income  is 
derived;  a  system  that  confers  recompense  for  service 
unperformed,  substitutes  tables  of  interest  for  the  tables 
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of  Divine  Law,  and  converts  the  pious  offerings  of  rev^ 
lential  gratitude  into  an  insulting  tribute,  rigorouslj 
exacted  from  a  vanquished,  injured,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  forgiven,  people.** 
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DR.  POYNTER'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
SPIRITUAL  SUPREMACY. 

The  following  observations  on  that  declaration 
in  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  says,  that  "  No 
foreign  Prelate  ought  to  have  any  Jurisdiction, 
Power  J  Superiority,  Pre-eminence,  or  Authority , 
Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual,  within  these  Realms^ 
were  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Poynter,  in  March,  1821, 
and  transmitted,  by  him,  to  the  Managers  of  Mr. 
Plunketfs  late  Catholic  Relief  Bill.    He  has  herein 
placed  the  distinction  between  spiritual  and  tern- 
poral,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  power  and  juris- 
diction, in  so  clear  a  point  of  view ;  and  has  so 
happily  iUustrated  his  positions  by  one  or  two 
cases,  in  which  the  two  powers  would  seem  to 
conflict,  that  our  most  strenuous  adversaries  may 
rectify  their  conftised  or  erroneous  notions  on  this 
subject,  and  thus  be  induced  generously  to  cease 
from  alarming  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and 
the  bigotted  part  of  the  community,  by  the  un- 
founded versions  that  are  continually  promulgating 
of  this  article  of  our  doctrine. 

2r^ 
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^^  If  the  Pope  aughtnot  to  have  any  ecdesiastical  or api- 
ritual  jurisdiction,  &c.  within  these  realms,  he  ought  to 
have  none  at  all ;  for  he  has  no  civil  jurisdiction  here. 
The  above  clause  denies  the  divine  right  of  the  Pope,  as 
head  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  govern  the  unirersal 
church. 

'^  What  is  the  proper  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  terms 
ecclesiastical  and  spirittud  ? 

^^  The  term  spirittud  does  not  here  mean  the  same  as 
incorporeal  or  internal :  but  it  means  that  which  in  its 
nature  directly  tends  to  a  supernatural  end,  or  is  ordained 
to  produce  a  supernatural  e£fect.  Thus,  sacrifice,  which 
is  an  external  oblation  of  a  sensible  victim  to  God ;  and 
the  sacraments,  which  are  visible  rites,  are  spiritwil  things, 
because  they  tend  to  the  worship  of  God  and  to  the  sane- 
tification  of  souls.  That  is  called  temporal^  which  in  its 
nature  and  institution,  tends  directly  to  the  good  order  of 
civil  society. 

"  The  power  of  the  Church  is  spirittml ;  and  the  power 
of  the  state  is  temporal, 

"  By  the  term  ecclesiastical  is  properly  meant  whatever 
in  its  own  nature  belongs  to  the  spiritual  power  and  go- 
vernment of  the  church — as  by  the  term  ciml  is  meant 
whatever  in  its  own  nature  belongs  to  the  temporal  power 
and  government  of  the  state. 

'^  This  is  the  proper  and  limited  meaning  of  the  terms 
ecclesiastical  and  civilj  when  the  two  powers  are  in  a  state 
of  separation  from  each  other,  and  act  without  any  mutual 
co-operation.  Such  was  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the 
Church  imder  the  heathen  emperors ;  such  was  the  civil 
power  of  the  Roman  state  during  the  same  period. 

"  When  the  two  powers  are  associated  together  by  a 
friendly  concordate,  the  ecclesiastical  power  has  sometimes 
exercised  acts  of  a  civil  nature,  by  the  concession  of  the 
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State ;  and  the  chil  power  has  sometimes  exercised  acts 
of  an  eccleriasHcal  nature,  by  the  concession  of  the  church. 
In  these  cases,  the  term  ecclesiastical^  when  applied  to 
courts  and  causes  of  a  mixed  nature,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  ecclesiastical  person  as  judge,  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  less  strict  and  less  proper  sense.  In  this  sense 
some  of  our  courts  in  England  retain  the  name  o{  eccle- 
siastical. It  is  not  in  this  mixed  sense,  that  the  spi- 
ritual power  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Catholic  bishops  in  Eng- 
land, is  now  called  ecclesiastical. 

**  At  the  change  of  religion  in  England,  the  state  totally 
divorced  and  separated  itself  from  the  Catholic  church, 
and  withdrew  every  portion  of  civil  power  from  the  Pope 
and  Catholic  clergy,  which  they  had  ever  exercised  in 
England  by  the  concession  of  the  state.  Consequently, 
the  spiritual  powers  which  the  Pope  and  Catholic  clergy 
now  hold  and  exercise  over  the  Catholics  in  England,  are 
PURELY  ecclesiastical  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  civil 
or  temporal  power  whatever. 

'^  This  power  and  authority,  purely  ecclesiastical^  is  that 
which  Christ  gave  originally  to  his  apostles ;  and  which 
was,  by  his  ordinance,  to  be  transmitted  from  them  to 
their  legitimate  successors,  to  the  end  of  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  preach  his  faith,  to  promulgate 
his  new  law,  to  administer  his  sacraments,  to  govern  his 
church,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  his  general 
commands  by  particular  and  efficacious  regulations.  By 
the  exercise  of  this  ecclesiastical  power,  the  church,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  civil 
power,  has  issued  many  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to 
the  form  of  divine  worship,  to  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  administering  or  of  receiving  the  sacramen: 
to  the  observance  of  the  great  Christian  festivaUy^ 
roles  of  fkbstinence  and  to  the  fast  of  Lent,  to  iht^ 
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ments  and  celebration  of  matrimony^  to  Ifae  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  to  the  qualifications  requisite  for  holy  oiden, 
to  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  different  orden  of 
the  hierarchy,  &c.  Many  such  external  and  purely  ecele> 
siastieal  regulations,  were  made  by  the  Church,  and  eii> 
forced  among  the  faithful  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
before  the  Church  had  any  where  any  connection  widi 
the  state.  The  object  of  the  Church  in  making  them  was, 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  commands  and  institii- 
tions  of  Christ ;  which  are  not  of  a  temporal  nature,  but 
"^hich  tend  directly  to  the  worship  of  God  and  to  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  souls  of  men.  The  means  by  which  die 
Church  enforced  the  obsenrance  of  them,  were  not  of  a 
civil  nature,  but  were  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual ;  Tiz.  the 
influence  of  her  authority,  and  the  privation  of  the  benefits 
of  her  communion.  ^  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  mot 
carnal.^  2.  Cor.  x.  4. 

^'  In  establishing  and  enforcing  these  ecclesiastical  laws 
and  regulations,  the  Pope  has  from  the  earliest  ages  borne 
a  principal  part.  Every  Catholic  must  acknowledge  that 
the  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Church,  has  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  authority  over  all  the  members  of  the  CathoUc 
Church.  This  authority,  which  he  now  exercises  over  the 
Catholics  in  England,  is  purely  ecclesiastical  smd  spiritual; 
it  has  not  the  least  mixture  of  any  portion  of  civil  or  tem- 
poral authority  annexed  to  it.  It  is  chiefly  exercised  here 
in  appointing  bishops,  and  in  giving  them  powers  for  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  Catholics  in  their  respective 
dioceses  or  districts ;  in  superintending  the  religious  con- 
duct of  the  Catholics ;  and  in  granting  dispensations  from 
the  ecclesiastical  impediments  of  matrimony,  when  neces- 
sity requires.  But  this  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  in  England,  as  well  as  that  of  the  CathoUc 
bete,  is  not  invested  with  any  civil  fomuJity^nor 
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has  it  any  civil  effect.  In  its  object  and  in  its  means,  it 
stands  in  a  veiy  distinct  order  from  the  civil  power  of  the 
state.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  cases. 

"  A  Catholic  confesses  to  a  priest  that  he  has  injured 
his  neighbour  in  his  property  or  good  name.  The  priest 
admonishes  him  of  the  obligation  of  making  restitution 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  done,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  to  be  admitted 
to  the  sacraments.  The  man  refuses  to  make  restitution. 
In  this  case  the  priest  can  only  urge  him  by  advice  and 
by  command,  to  comply  with  this  moral  obligation ;  and 
if  he  persists  in  his  refusal  to  do  his  duty,  by  refusing  to 
admit  him  to  the  participation  of  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
the  sacraments.  But  the  priest  cannot  employ  any  cvM 
means,  such  as  imprisonment,  fine,  &c.  to  compel  him  to 
make  that  restitution  to  which  he  is  bound  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  by  the  positive  law  of  God. 

"In  the  same  manner,  the  pope  cannot  enforce  in 
England  the  observance  of  a  divine  or  ecclesiastical  pre- 
cept by  any  civil  or  temporal  punishment,  but  only  by 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  means;  such  as  depriving  a  Ca- 
tholic clergyman  of  his  spiritual  powers,  or  others  of  the 
participation  of  the  sacraments  and  of  the  communion  of 
the  church. 

"  In  cases  of  impediments  of  matrimony,  on  which  the 
laws  of  England  arc  different  from  the  laws  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  laws  of  the  church  have  their  proper  and  dis- 
tinct effect,  and  are  not  enforced  by  any  civil  means. 
Suppose  then  that  two  Catholics,  first  cousins,  marry 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  law  of  England,  their  mar- 
riage is  valid  and  good  according  to  law,  as  the  degree  of 
first  cousins  is  not  a  legal  impediment;  but  their  marriage 
is  considered  by  the  Catholic  church  as  invalid  and  nuU^ 
ab  nMioy  in  conscience  and  in  the  night  of  tSpdf  because 
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the  degree  of  first  cousins  is  an  impedimenimn 
totally  annulling  the  matrimonial  contract  in  the  sight  of 
God.  In  this  case,  the  Catholic  bishop  or  priest  would 
inform  the  parties  of  the  invalidity  of  their  marriage,  and 
of  the  conscientious  obligation  of  their  separating.  If 
they  refuse  to  separate,  he  cannot  compel  them  by  any 
civilmeans;  if  they  have  children,  he  connot  dedaie 
them  illegitimate,  so  as  to  make  them  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  father,  or  of  enjoying 
the  temporal  benefits  of  legitimate  children.  But  if  they 
refuse  to  separate,  the  priest  can  reAise  to  admit  them  to 
the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  if  they  have 
children,  these  children  will  be  ecclesiastically  illegiti- 
mate, so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  admitted  to  holy 
ordei*s.  Hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  eccleaiaAti* 
cal  and  the  civil  powers  are  clearly  distinct  from  each 
other  in  their  means  and  e£fects.  Whilst  the  Catholic  is 
bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  acknowledge  that  the  kii^ 
has  temporal  authority  for  the  government  of  the  state, 
he  is  equally  bound  by  the  law  of  Christ  to  acknowle<^ 
that  the  pope  has  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  authority  for 
the  government  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  church  wherever  they  are.  If 
any  Catholic  were  to  swear  that  the  Pope  ought  not  to 
have  any  ecclesiastical  authority  in  England,  he  would 
abjure  the  divine  right  of  the  Pope  to  govern  the  memben 
of  the  Catholic  church ;  he  would  abjure  the  principle  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  he  would  separate  himself 
from  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity  and  conmiunion;  he 
would,  ipso  facto  f  cease  to  be  a  Catholic. 

(Signed)    William  Poynter,  V.  A. 

4,  Cattk  Street f  Holbom,  March  dth,  1821. 
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GENERAL  PROOF  OF  OUR  DOCTRINE  ON  THE 
EUCHARIST  FROM  THE  CATECHESES. 


PARTICULAR  PROOFS  FROM  THE  FATHERS. 

I.  Every  one  who  lias  studied  the  monuments  of  tradi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  must  have  remarked 
a  singular  difference  in  the  expressions  of  the  Fathers, 
when  they  speak  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  Some- 
times they  explain  themselves  with  all  imaginable  clear- 
ness, on  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  under 
the  species,  and  on  the  change  of  substance.  At  other 
times  they  designate  the  gifts  offered,  by  the  expressions 
of  symbols,  types,  signs,  figures,  representations,  or  alle- 
gories of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  diver- 
sity of  language,  occurs  not  only  among  different  doctors, 
but  often  even  in  the  same  Father ;  for  example,  in  St. 
Chrysostom  or  St.  Aug^tin.  The  Catholics,  with  good 
reason,  attach  themselves  to  the  passages  of  the  former 
kind,  while  they  give  the  most  satisfSsu^tory  explanation  of 
the  others.  The  Protestant  sacramentarians  build  upon 
the  passages  of  the  latter  kind,  which  suit  their  opinions ; 
and  at  the  same  time  glide  hastily  over  those  of  the  first 
description,  which  overthrow  their  system.  Both  parties 
agree  that  the  Fathers  are  not  to  be  accused  of  being  con- 
tradictory to  one  another,  and  still  less  to  themselves. 
But,  as  far  as  I  know,  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants 
have  ever  yet  asked  themselves  the  cause  of  this  difference 
of  language  on  the  same  subject;  why  the  hAoBf  after 
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having  spoken  entirelj  in  the  sense  of  the  real  praemeef 
appear  in  other  places  to  express  themselves  in  that  oi  t 
figurative  presence.  It  is  however  a  du^  to  make  such 
enquiry ;  and  this  is  the  precise  point  to  he  investigated 
and  cleared  up,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  slightest  dood, 
and  bring  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  day  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Fathers — the  real  belief  of  the  primitive  Church. 

II.  The  answer  to  this  important  question  is  by  no 
means  difficult ;  and  I  am  persuaded.  Sir,  that  yoa  have 
not  arrived  thus  far,  without  foreseeing  it  yourself,  with- 
out my  suggestion.  The  Fathers,  as  you  know,  lived 
under  the  discipline  of  the  secret^  and  observed  it  so 
strictly,  that  they  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood,  as  were 
the  faithful  after  example,  rather  than  violate  it  by  betray- 
ing the  mysteries  ;  and  among  others,  that  of  the  Encha> 
rist.  They  could  speak  openly  of  it,  without  fear,  to  the 
faithful,  either  in  their  family  circles,  or  in  the  Church,  in 
discourses  delivered  before  them  exclusively :  they  were 
obliged  to  expose  them  with  all  possible  clearness  to  the 
neophytes,  previous  to  admitting  them  to  communion,  and 
on  the  following  days  *    On  the  contrary,  in  presence  of 


*  **  On  the  eve  of  the  great  day  of  Easter  and  of  your  regene- 
ration, we  shall  teach  you  with  what  devotion  you  must  come 
forth  from  baptism,  approach  the  altar,  and  partake  of  the  spiritual 
and  heavenly  mysteries  which  are  there  offered,  that  your  souk 
being  enlightened  by  our  instructions  and  discourses,  each  one  of 
you  may  know  the  greatness  of  the  presents  which  God  gives  him." 
(S»  Cyr.  ofJerus.  Catech,  18.)  "  We  shall  only  speak  now  of 
things  which  cannot  be  explained  before  catechumens,  but  which 
it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  lay  open  to  those  who  have  been 
recently  baptized."  (St,  Gaudentius  to  the  Neoph,)  "  In  this 
paschal  solemnity,"  said  St.  Augustin,  {Serm,  on  the  5th  Day 
after  Easter)  "  these  first  seven  or  eight  days  are  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  children  (the  newly  baptized)  upon  the  sacra- 
ments." 
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the  onbaptized  the  secret  was  scrupulously  kept*  And 
you  will  readily  coneeivey  that  if  it  were  prohibited  to 
confide  the  least  portion  to  a  single  individual  uninitiated, 
it  must  have  been  much  more  so  to  speak  openly  of  the 
mysteries  in  writings  intended  for  public  circulation. 
"  How  could  it  be  allowed,"  says  St.  Basil,  "  to  publish 
written  explanations  of  what  the  uninitiated  are  forbidden 
to  contemplate?" 

m.  What  then,  in  these  days,  has  he  to  do,  who  would 
understand  clearly  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  on  the 
Eucharist?  What  course  will  he  take  to  attain  his  object? 
It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  seek  their  belief  in  wrU- 
ings  where  they  were  not  permitted  to  divulge  it;  in  those, 
for  instance,  which  they  published  against  the  pagans  and 
heretics  of  their  times :  or  in  discourses  pronounced  with 
open  doors  before  catechumens  and  gentiles.  Any  sensible 
man  wishing  to  learn  in  the  school  of  the  Fathers  what 
has  been  revealed  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  will 
open  those  instructions  which  they  gave  to  the  newly 
baptized.  He  will  take  his  place,  not  among  the  catechu- 
mens, before  whom  they  concealed  the  mysteries;  but 
among  the  neophytes,  to  whom  it  was  a  necessary  duty 
to  display  them.  These  are,  in  the  outset,  the  writings 
which  any  man  of  sincerity  will  consult,  when  desirous  of 
knowing  with  certainty  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers;  but 
the  catecheses  before  all,  and  even  them  alone,  if  he  would 
spare  himself  much  labour  and  research.  For  with  them 
he  is  sure  to  discover  what  the  Fathers  believed,  and  what 
they  taught:  and  by  consequence,  with  them  he  may  save 
himself  all  farther  trouble. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  advise  him  to  coniBult  another 
kind  of  monuments,  from  which  he  wiU  derifa  particular 
edification  without  any  trouble^  mAmtttttamiBm  fidth 
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most  valuable  in  the  evil  days  in  which  we  live.  I  aflnde 
to  the  liturgies,  which  are  so  evidently  connected  wiAAe 
catecheses.  In  fact,  what  did  these  latter  teach  the  neo- 
phytes ?  They  taught  what  passed  at  the  altar.  And 
what  else  do  the  liturgies  describe  ? 

Both  then  necessarily  contain  the  same  mysteries,  die 
same  doctrine,  the  same  creed.  What  the  catecheses  pal 
forth  in  theory,  the  liturgies  exhibit  in  action.  Hieie  are 
the  principles,  motives  and  reasons  for  believing:  here, 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude,  love,  and  adoration  which 
faith  inspires.  If  a  more  extensive  knowledge  were  de- 
sired, it  might  be  found  in  the  sermons  preached  before 
the  futhful  exclusively ;  for  then  the  orator  felt  no  re- 
straint in  expressing  himself  openly,  whenever  his  subject 
led  him  to  speak  on  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

IV.  But,  at  our  distance  from  the  primitive  times,  how 
are  we  in  these  days  to  distinguish,  among  so  many  homi. 
lies  and  sermons,  those  at  which  none  assisted  but  the 
initiated,  from  those  attended  by  other  persons  ?  How, 
after  so  many  centuries,  are  we  to  understand,  whether 
the  audience  was  composed  purely  of  the  faithful,  or  was 
made  up  of  the  faithful  and  the  profane,  attracted,  per- 
haps, by  the  reputation  and  eloquence  of  the  orator?  We 
shall  be  supplied  in  this  case,  with  certain  rules,  by  sound 
criticism.  If  the  language  of  the  sermon  accords  with 
that  of  the  catecheses,  if  the  preacher  speaks  of  the  Eucha- 
rist as  openly  as  the  catechist,  we  may  conclude,  with 
certainty,  that  the  auditory  was  wholly  Christian.  But, 
when  the  preacher  premises,  like  Theodoret,  in  his  first 
Dialogue,  that  he  shall  express  himself  **  in  mystic  and 
obscure  terms,  because,  perhaps,  he  is  speaking  before 
persons  uninitiated,"  when  he  testifies,  like  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  ^^  a  fear  of  discovering  the  mysteries  to  the 
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uninitiated ;" — when  he  declares,  like  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 
Kodria,  that  he  shall  "  endeavour  to  say  certain  things 
under  a  veil,  and  to  shew  them,  while  he,  in  a  manner,  is 
silent  upon  them ;"  or  when  he  uses  that  expreHsion,  so 
common  to  S.S.  Chrysostom  and  Augustin :  "  the  initiated 
tmderitatul  me,  the  initiated  knote  it ;"  or  finally,  when  h« 
seems  to  use  expressions  contradictory  to  those  which  he 
has  elsewhere  employed  before  the  laithful ; — then,  and 
in  all  cases,  we  are  perfectly  assured  that  there  were  some 
of  the  profane  among  his  hearers. 

V.  These  preliminary  observations  will  not  appear  to 
yon,  Sir,  as  I  love  to  believe,  inspired  by  prejudice ;  hut 
rather  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  impartial  criticism :  and  if 
you  are  desirous  of  acquiring  an  exact  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  primitive  doctrine  on  the  Sacrament  of 
our  altars,  jou  will  doubtless  seek  out,  in  the  first  place, 
the  elementary  discourses  still  extant  for  the  instructiott 
of  the  neophytes  ^  then  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churches ;  and  finally,  the  discourses  composed  exclu- 
sively for  the  faithiul.  As  to  the  sermons  addressed  indifr- 
criminately  to  Christians  and  others,  as  aim  those  works 
intended  for  the  public ;  knowing  that  the  discipline  of 
the  aeeret  required  the  mysteries  to  be  concealed,  you  will 
not  think  of  seeking  for  them  in  writings  of  that  kind ; 
and  when  you  see  your  own  divines  attaching  themselves 
by  choice  to  such  works,  and  quoting  passages  &om  them, 
with  self-complacency,  you  will  say  to  yourself:  "  what 
can  they  mean  by  such  a  method  i  Why  enquire  of  the 
holy  Fathers  their  sentiments  on  the  Euchari8t,in  circum- 
stances  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  them? 
What  they  said  at  those  times  was  neiver  intended  by 
them  to  guide  us  in  this  matter.  To  persist  in  taking 
them  for  judges,  contrary  to  their  known  iltteation, 
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wilfully  to  deceive  oneself  and  others.'*  This  is  eBtiidy 
my  opinion.  To  seek  to  discover  what  the  Fathers  thought 
on  the  Eucharist,  in  writings  where  they  were  obliged  to 
conceal  their  sentiments,  and  not  in  those  where  dntf 
made  it  a  law  to  expose  them  openly,  is  assuredly  fol- 
lowing a  method  totally  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon  sense.^ 

VI.  Open  then  with  me  the  instructions  addressed  to 
the  neophytes;  read  again  the  extracts  which  I  shall 
point  out  to  you ;  and  remark,  if  you  please,  their  con- 
formity in  doctrine  with  that  of  the  liturgies.  The  vener- 
able patriarch,  St.  Cyril,  addressing  the  neophytes  of 
Jerusalem,  thus  expresses  himself  :t  ^^  As  then  Christ, 
speaking  of  the  bread,  declared  and  said,  this  is  my  bodfy 
who  shall  dare  to  doubt  it?  And  as,  speaking  of  the  wine, 
he  positively  assured  us,  and  said,  this  is  my  bloody  who 
shall  doubt  it,  and  say  that  it  is  not  his  blood  ?**  (Who? 
Mr.  Faber  would  reply  to  St.  Cyril ;  I  shall  doubt  it) 
'^  Formerly,  at  Caua  in  Galilee,  Jesus  Christ  changed 
water  into  wine,  by  his  will  only ;  and  shall  we  think  it 
less  worthy  of  credit,  that  he  changed  wine  into  his 
blood  ?|.... Wherefore,  with  all  confidence,  let  us  take  the 

*  Here  observe  that  your  divines,  when  combating  the  Real 
Presence,  Transubstantiation,  pr  the  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  blessed  Sacrament,  never  reason  from  tlie  catecheses,  the 
liturgies,  or  the  sermons  preached  before  the  faithful  exclusively. 
At  most,  they  will  quote  a  few  insulated  phrases  from  them, 
carefully  concealing  what  precedes  and  follows  them.  You  will 
soon  see  more  than  one  example  of  this. 

t  Catech.  Mystag.  iv.  No.  I  and  2. 

I  After  quoting  thus  far,  the  rector  stops  short,  and  says  in  a 
note,  page  68  ;  "I  have  selected  this  passage,  because,  so  far  as 
I  know,  it  is  the  strongest  which  can  be  produced  from  antiquity, 
in  favour  of  the  Latin  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation."  What  an 
appearance  of  candour!  How  could  it  fail  to  deceive  his  readers! 
He  knows  that  the  very  contrary  to  what  he  says  is  the  fact.   For 
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body  and  blood  of  Christ.  For,  in  the  type  or  figure  of 
bread,  his  body  is  given  to  thee,  and  in  the  type  or  figure 
of  wine,  his  blood  is  given ;  that,  so  being  made  partakers 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  you  may  become  one 
body  and  one  blood  with  him.  Thus,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  being  distributed  in  our  members,  we  become 
Christophoriy  that  is,  we  carry  Christ  with  us ;  and  thus, 
as  St.  Peter  says,  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature.*....Wherefore  I  conjure  you,  my  brethren,  not  to 
consider  them  any  more  as  common  bread  and  wine,  since 
they  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
his  words ;  and  although  your  sense  might  suggest  that  to 
youy  let  faith  confirm  you.  Judge  not  of  the  thing  by  your 
taste  J  but  by  faith  assure  yourself,  without  the  least  doubt, 
that  you  are  honoiu'ed  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
This  knowing,  and  of  this  being  assured,  that  what  appears 
to  you  bread,  is  not  bread,  but  the  body  of  Christ,  although 
tlie  taste  judges  it  to  be  bread;  and  that  the  wine  which  you 
see,  and  which  fias  the  taste  of  wine,  is  not  wine,  but  the 
blood  of  Christy\  And  in  the  succeeding  catechesis, 
where  he  describes  the  liturgy  of  St.  James,  in  use  in  his 
time  in  Jerusalem,  St.  Cyril  prescribes  the  manner  of 
receiving  the  chalice  in  these  words :  '^  After  having  thus 


he  sees  in  the  same  page,  and  he  has  seen  in  my  book,  the  words 
I  have  cited  in  continuation ;  and  yet  he  has  the  effrontery  to 
suppress  them  !  I  blush  to  record  so  unworthy  an  artifice.  How 
can  a  roan,  pretending  to  prove  to  his  countrymen  the  truth,  con- 
ceal it  thus  wilfully  from  their  sight  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  for  expres- 
sions which,  without  incurring  impoliteness,  might  inflict  well- 
merited  correction  on  this  shameful  want  of  good  faith.  I  defy 
any  one,  and  above  all,  the  champion  of  figure  and  moral  change, 
to  express  Transubstantiation  more  clearly  than  St.  Cyril  does,  in 
the  words  Mr.  Faber  has  so  artfully  suppressed. 

*  CaUeh.  Myst.  No.  3. 

t  Catech.  Myst.  No.  6—9. 
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received  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  approach  to  the  dkoRev 
of  hi9  bloodf  not  extending  your  hands,  but  bowing  in  n 
attitude  of  homage  and  adoratUmj  and  answering  * 
Amenr* 

General  Proof — from  the  Discipline  of  the 

Secret. 

I.  I  now  pass  on  to  the  general  proof  which  I  ertracted 
from  the  discipline  of  the  secret ;  not,  however,  that  I  ever 
insisted  that  the  Eucharist  was  its  soUj  excluswej  or  even 
principal  object.  The  rector  makes  me  assert  this,  in  hii 
book,  though  he  knows  that  I  never  said  it  in  mine ;  he 
repeats  it  to  satiety,  as  if  to  shew  me  up  to  his  readers  u 
in  error,  and  enjoy  a  victory  as  easy  as  imaginary.  Let 
him  exult;  I  offer  no  interruption ;  I  shall  not  disturb  hit 
triumph ;  I  am  ambitious  of  one  more  real  and  substandil; 
I  will  establish  it  upon  incontestable  monuments.  'With- 
out producing  them  all,  I  will  present  you  with  several; 
and  if  I  fatigue  you  with  their  number,  you  must  blame  the 
man  who  compels  me  to  it.  You  shall  see  the  discipline 
of  the  secret  in  vigour,  from  the  epoch  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  in  431,  up  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

II.  Century  5th.  I  begin  with  the  celebrated  president 
of  the  above  council :  these  are  the  words  of  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  in  his  seventh  book  against  Julian.  He  does 
not  notice  the  objections  of  that  emperor  against  baptism, 
but  contents  himself  with  saying,  that  ^^  these  mysteries 
are  so  profound  and  so  exalted,  that  they  are  intelligible 
to  those  only  who  have  faith  ;  that  therefore  he  shall  not 
undertake  to  speak  on  what  is  most  admirable  in  them, 
lest,  by  discovering  the  mysteries  to  the  uninitiated,  he 

t  Catech.  My  it.  v.  No.  S2.  This  adoration  is  the  same  whick 
we  have  seen  in  the  liturgies  rendered  to  Jesus  Christ,  under  the 
species,  and  consequently  the  adoration  of  UUrta, 
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should  D£fend  Jesus  Christ,  who  forhids  us  to  give  what  is 
holy  to  dogs,  and  to  cast  pearls  before  swine."  Observe, 
sir,  that  according  to  this  learned  patriarch,  the  precept 
of  the  secret  discipline  comes  from  Jesus  Christ  himself: 
and  pray  bear  in  mind  this  important  testimony,  which 
will  furnish  later  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  the 
rector  imagines  to  be  insoluble.  After  saying  some  little 
of  baptism,  he  adds :  '^  I  should  say  much  more,  if  I  were 
not  afraid  of  being  heard  by  the  uninitiated :  because  men 
generally  deride  what  they  do  not  understand ;  and  the 
ignorant,  not  even  knowing  the  weakness  of  their  minds, 
despise  what  they  ought  most  to  venerate.'' 

"  It  is  requisite,"  says  St  Isidore,  of  Pelnsium,^ "  to 
have  in  the  heart  zeal,  and  the  love  of  virtue,  in  order  to 
eat  worthily  the  trtie  and  divine  passover.  They  fully 
comprehend  my  meaning,  who,  following  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislator  J  have  been  initiated  ^n  the  mysteries."  It 
was,  therefore,  by  order  of  the  Divine  Legislator  that  they 
spoke  clearly  of  the  mysteries  only  to  be  initiated ;  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist  were  comprehended  in  the 
number. 

Innocent  the  first  wrote  thus  to  the  Bishop  Decentius : ''  I 
cannot  transcribe  the  words  [the  form  of  confirmation]  for 
fear  of  appearing  rather  to  betray,  than  to  reply  to  your 
consultation"...and  fartheijon : "  as  to  those  things  which  it 
is  not  lawfrd  to  write,  I  can  tell  you  them  when  you  arrive." 

In  the  first  of  his  three  Dialogues,  Theodoret  introduces 
Orthodoxus  speaking  thus:  ^'  Answer  me,  if  you  please,  in 
mystical  and  obscure  words ;  for  perhaps  there  are  persons 
present  who  are  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  Eranistes. 
— ^I  shall  understand  you,  and  answer  you  with  the  same 
precaution  ;"  and  farther  on,  ^^  You  have  clearly  proved 
what  you  intended,  though  under  ii|  iflu*^    In 

the  second  Dialogue,  Eranistes  aakie  a  call 
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the  gift  which  is  offered  before  the  invocation  of  the  pmit? 
We  must  not  mention  it  openly/*  replies  Orthodoxmt 
*^  because  we  may  be  overheard  by  persons  who  axe  net 
initiated.    Therefore  speak  in  disguised  and  enigfmatictl 
terms ;  a  food  made  of  such  seed."    The  same  Theodom, 
in  his  preface  to  Ezechiel,  traces  up  the  secret  discipfinft 
to  the  precept  of  Jesus  Christ.    *^  The  divine  mysteriet 
are  so  august,  that  we  are  bound  to  keep  them  with  the 
greatest  caution;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  oar  Lord, 
these  pearls  ought  never  to  be  cast  before  swine.    For, 
indeed,  men  finish  with  despising  what  they  have  obtained 
without  difficulty." 

St.  Augustin  in  his  discourses  before  catechumens,  or 
in  such  writings  as  might  fiedl  into  their  hands,  never 
failed  to  conceal  from  them  the  mystery  of  the  Eocharist 
His  ordinary  expression  wHa^'^  the  faithful  know  it J*^  In 
his  fourth  sermon  on  Jacob  and  Esau,  speaking  of  this 
mystery,  he  does  not  venture  to  call  it  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  only  ^'  the  sacrament 
known  to  the  faithful,  made  from  com  and  wine.''     In  Us 
epistle  to  the  catechumen  Honoratus,  he  says, "  We  render 
thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  our  God  in  the  great  sacrament, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  law:  when  once  you  have  been 
baptized,  you  will  know  where,  when,  and  how  it  is  of- 
fered." Speaking  of  the  manna  in  the  12th  Treatise  on  St 
John :  "  We  know  what  the  Jews  received ;  and  the  cate- 
chumens do  not  know  what  the  Christians  receive.'' 
And  in  the  preceding  treatise :    ^^  Ask  a  catechumen 
if  he  eats  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drinks  his 
blood;    he  does  not   know  what   you   mean; ........  the 

catechumens  do  not  know  what  the  Christians  receive 

the  manner  in  which  the  flesh  of  our  Lord  is  received, 

is  a  thing  concealed  from  them."    '^What  is  there  hidden 
from  the  public  in  the  church?"  he  says  in  his  first 
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courseon  the  lOSd  psalm,  ^'  The  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Eaeharist.  The  pagans  see  our  good  works,  but  not 
the  Silcraments.  But  it  is  precisely  from  those  things 
which  are  concealed  from  their  sight,  that  those  spring 
which  cause  their  admiration.''  And  in  the  10th  sermon 
on  St.  John,  ^^  Those  whe  know  the  scriptures  understand 
perfecdy  what  Melchisedech  offei'ed  to  Abraham ;  we  must 
not  here  make  mention  of  it,  because  of  the  catechumens: 
nevertheless  the  faithful  are  acquainted  with  it.'' 

III.  FottrtU  century. — St.  Chrysostom  takes  occasion 
from  baptism  to  express  himself  as  follows  on  the  secrecy 
of  the  mysteries  in  general :  (Homil.  40  on  1  Corinth  J  "  I 
wish  to  speak  openly,  but  I  dare  not,  on  account  of  those  who 
are  not  initiated.  These  persons  render  explanation  more 
difficult  for  us,  by  obliging  us  either  to  speak  in  obscure 
terms,  or  to  unveil  the  things  that  are  secret:  yet  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  explain  myself  in  disguised 
terms."  *^  Take  care  not  to  give  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs, 
and  to  cast  pearls  before  swine,"  says  he  in  his  first  book  on 
compunction  of  heart.  He  takes  occasion  from  this  divine 
precept  to  declaim  against  the  abuses  of  granting  baptism 
to  catechumens  not  properly  disposed,  and  admitting  to 
the  holy  table  impure  and  corrupt  Christians.  In  the  let- 
ter in  which  he  informs  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Innocent  the 
Flrist,  of  the  tumult  excited  against  him  in  his  church,  he 
relates  that "  the  seditious  persons,  among whomwere  many 
qffh^^tnikitiatedj  forced  a  passage  to  the  place  where  the 
Bocred  thrngs  were  deposited:  that  they  sate  every  thing  there j 
andthatthefnostholybloodofJesusChristwasspiUupontheir 
garments.^'  PaUadius  giving  an  account  of  the  same  sedi- 
tion in  his  life  of  St.  Chrysostom,  says  only  that  the  sym- 
boh  were  spilt.  You  see  here  the  difference  of  expression : 
the  P^ktriareh  uses  no  circumlocution  in  a  confidential 
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letter  to  the  head  of  the  church;  but  Palladiusqpeaks  with 
reserve,  and  in  disg^uised  terms  in  a  history  intended  ibc 
the  public.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  repeat  to  joa 
the  words  of  your  learned  Casaubon.  ^  Is  there  any  one 
so  much  a  stranger  to  the  reading  of  the  Fatbers,  as  to  Be 
ignorant  of  the  usual  form  of  expression,  which  they  adc^ 
when  speaking  of  the  sacraments,  the  initkUed  know  wkai 
I  mean  ?  It  occurs  at  least  fifty  times  in  the  writings  of 
Chiysostom  alone,  and  as  often  in  those  of  Augustin." 

^^  I  am  ashamed,"  said  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  to  an  aged 
catechumen,  '^  to  see  that  after  having  g^wn  old  in  probir 
tion,  you  still  suffer  yourself  to  be  sent  out  with  the  cate- 
phumens,  like  a  little  weak  boy  who  does  not  know  how  to 
take  care  of  what  is  entrusted  to  him ;  join  yourself  to  the 
mystic  people,  and  become  at  length  acquainted  with  oar 
secret  dogmas.'* 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
mysteries  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  strangers;  and  fur- 
ther, that  ^^  we  ought  rather  to  shed  our  blood  than  publish 
them."     fOrat.  42,  et  36  J 

*^  We  receive,"  said  St.  Basil,  ^'  the  dogmas  transmitted  to 
us  by  writing,  and  those  which  have  descended  to  us  firom 
the  apostles,  beneath  the  veil  and  mystery  of  oral  tradition 
— the  words  of  invocation  in  the  consecration  of  the  bread, 
and  of  the  Eucharistic  chalice ;  which  of  the  saints  have 
left  us  them  in  writing  1  The  apostles  and  fetthers,  who 
prescribed  from  the  beginning  certain  rights  to  the  churchy 
knew  how  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  mysteries  by  the 
secrecy  and  silence  in  which  they  enveloped  them.  For 
what  is  open  to  the  ear  and  the  eye  can  no  longer  be 
mysterious.  For  this  reason  several  things  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  without  writing,  lest  the  vulgar,  too 
familiar  with  our  dogmas^  should  pass  fix>m  being  accus- 
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tomed  to  them,  to  the  contempt  of  them.    A  dogma  is 

very  different  firom  a  sermon, Beautiful  and  admirable 

discipline !  For  how  could  it  be  proper  to  write  or  circu- 
late among  the  public  what  the  uninitiated  are  forbidden 
to  contemplate  f^     (On  the  Holy  Gkofty  c.  27  J 

Listen  to  the  synod  of  Alexandria,  speaking  of  the 
Eusebians,  enemies  of  St.  Athanasius,  in  340.  ^^  They  are 
not  ashamed  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  before  the  cate- 
chumens, and  perhaps  even  before  the  Pagans ;  forgetting 
that  it  is  written^  that  we  should  hide  the  mystery  of  the 
King ;  and  in  contempt  of  the  precept  of  our  Lord,  that 
we  must  not  place  holy  things  before  dogs,  nor  pearls 
before  swine.  For  it  is  not  lawful  to  shew  the  mysteries 
openly  to  the  uninitiated;  lest  through  ignorance  they 
scoff  at  them,  and  the  catechumens  be  scandalized 
through  indiscreet  curiosity.'** 

St.  Epiphanius  {Anchor.  No.  37)  wishing  to  prove  that 
the  allegories  of  Origen  were  to  be  rejected,  and  that  we 
must  believe  things  without  always  seeing  the  reason  for 
them,  quotes  the  Eucharist  as  an  example.  ^^We  see 
that  our  Lord  took  a  thing  into  his  hands,  as  we  read  in 
the  gospel,  that  he  rose  firom  table,  that  he  resumed  the 
things,  and  having  given  thanks,  he  said,  this  is  this  of 
mine.  Hoc  meum  est  hoc.^^  This  singular  turn  of  ex- 
pression and  reservation  conveyed  no  meaning  to  those 
who  were  uninitiated.  But  ought  it  not  to  speak  very 
loudly  to  Mr.  Faber^  What  think  you,  sir?  Does  it 
favour  the  opinion  of  a  figurative  presence  ?  and  do  you 
not,  at  first  sight,  penetrate  the  meaning  of  the  enigma  ? 


'*'  These  motives  were  no  less  strong  in  the  first  century,  id 
which  the  rector  gratuitously  conjectures  that  the  mysteries 
were  open  to  the  catechumens.  The  synod  was  accountable  to 
all  the  bishops  for  the  catholicity  of  its  condemnation  of  the 
Eusebians. 
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'  St.  Jerome  replying  to  Evagriusi  who  had  eonsiihad 
him  on  an  obscure  passage  of  the  apostle  toucfaiiig  the 
sacrifice  of  Melchisedech,  says;  ^*  You  ave  not  to  mippose 
that  St.  Paul  could  not  easily  have  explained  hinadf ; 
but  the  time  was  not  come  for  «och  eitplmnatton :  he 
sought  to  persuade  the  Jews,  and  not-thC'iBdChlal,  to 
whom  the  mystery  might  have  been  ddivered  without 
reserve." 

St  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  expresses  himself  as  follows, 
{Catech.  6,  No.  29.) — *^  We  do  not  speak  deaily  befeie 
the  catechumens  on  the  mjrsteries,  but  are  obliged  often  to 
use  obscure  expressions,  in  order  that  while  we  are  mh 
derstood  by  the  faithful  who  are  instructed,  those  who 
are  not  so  may  not  suffer  injury."  And  in  CoImA.  1% 
No.  32,  33,  '^  at  the  approach  of  the  holy  festival  of 
Easter  ;....you  shall  be  instructed,  with  Grod's  graces  in  aD 
that  it  is  proper  for  you  to  know;  with  what  devoticm, 
and  in  what  order  you  are  to  enter  the  laver  of  regenera- 
tion>....with  what  reverence  you  must  proceed  from  bap- 
tism to  the  holy  altar  of  Grod,  to  taste  the  spiritual  and 
heavenly  mysteries  which  are  there  di8pensed....after  the 
holy  and  salutary  day  of  Easter,....you  shall  hear,  if  it 
please  Grod,  other  catechetical  in8tructions....and  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  celebrated 
upon  the  altar,  and  had  their  beginning  in  this  city :  all 
that  is  taught  of  them  by  the  divine  Scriptures,  as  also 
what  is  their  force  and  power ;  in  fine,  how  you  are  to 
approach  to  them ;  and  when,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
celebrated."  Nothing  marks  more  forcibly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  secret^  than  the  notice  placed  by  St.  Cyril  at 
the  end  of  the  preface  at  the  head  of  his  Catecheses ;  the 
last  five  of  which  disclose  the  mysteries  of  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation,  and  the  Eucharist.     It  is  as  follows  :  '^  Give 
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these  catecheses,  made  for  their  instmctioii,  to  be  read  by 
those  who  approach  to  baptism,  and  by  the  fidthful  who 
have  already  receiyed  it  But  as  for  the  catechumens, 
and  those  who  are  not  Christians,  take  care  not  to  com- 
municate them  to  such.  Otherwise  take  notice,  you  will 
be  accountable  to  Grod.  If  you  transcribe  a  copy  o 
them,  do  it  I  conjure  you,  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord." 

St.  Gkudentius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  contemporary  with 
St.  Cjrril,  speaking  to  the  neophytes  on  their  return  from 
baptism,  said  to  them,  ^'  In  the  lesson  which  you  have 
just  heard  from  Exodus,  I  shall  choose  such  parts  as 
cannot  be  explained  in  presence  of  catechumens,  but 
which  it  is  necessary  to  disclose  to  neophytes."  In  ano* 
ther  place  he  proclaims,  ^^that  the  splendid  night  of 
Easter  require^  him  to  conform  less  to  the  order  of  the 
text,  than  to  the  wants  of  the  occasion ;  so  that  the  neo. 
pbytes  may  learn  the  established  rule  for  eating  the  pas- 
chal sacrifice,  and  the  faithful  who  are  instructed,  may 
recognize  it."  {Treati^  6,  on  Exodus.) 

St.  Ambrose,  in  his  Book  on  the  Mysteries,  c.  1.  n.  2, 
says — ^  The  time  admonishes  us  to  treat  of  the  mysteries, 
and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  sacraments.  If  before 
your  baptism  and  initiation  we  had  thought  of  speaking 
to  you  on  these  subjects,  we  should  have  appeared  rather 
to  betray  than  explain  them." 

^  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  contemplate  the  depth  of  our 
mysteries.  Our  Levites  exclude  from  them  at  first,  that 
they  may  not  be  seen  by  those  who  ought  not  to  behold 
them,  nor  received  by  those  who  cannot  preserve  them." 
In  his  book,  De  OffieiUf  ^  Every  mystery  should  remain 
concealed,  and  covered  hf  fiodifiil  silence,  lest  it  should 
be  rashly  divulged  to  psdWHUMn.*'     And  upon  this 
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▼erse  of  Psalm  118,  /  have  hidden  ikg  watds  in  mp  mtdj 
thai  I  might  not  sin  against  thee:  ^^  He  sins  agsinst  God, 
who  divulges  to  the  unworthy,  the  mysteries  confided  lo 
him.  The  danger  is  not  only  of  telling  fBdsehoods,  but 
also  of  truths,  if  persons  allow  themselves  to  give  hints  of 
them  to  those,  irom  whom  they  ought  to  be  concealed.'* 
And  he  opposes  such  indiscretion  by  the  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour :  ^^  Beware  of  casting  pearls  before  unclean  animalsb^ 

lY .  Third  eenhiry. — ^Zeno,  Bishop  of  Verona,  in  a  dis- 
course on  continence,  exhorts  the  Christian  woman  not 
to  marry  an  infidel,  for  fear  she  might  betray  to  him  the 
law  of  secrecy,  ne  sis  proditrix  legis.  And  he  adds, 
*^  Know  you  not  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  anbdierer  is 
public,  but  yours  secret  ?  That  any  one  may  fiieely  s^ 
proach  to  his,  while  even  for  Christians,  if  they  ane  not 
consecrated,  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  contemplate 
yours?"  In  a  discourse  on  the  126th  Psalm,  we  read 
these  words. — ^^  Custom  has  given  the  name  of  the  house 
of  God,  or  temple,  to  the  place  of  our  assemblies,  which 
are  surrounded  with  walls,  in  order  to  secure  the  secret 
celebration  of  gur  sacraments.'' 

St.  Cyprian  thus  begins  his  book  against  the  proconsul 
of  Africa :  ^^  Till  now  I  had  despised  the  impieties  and 
sacrileges  which  thy  mouth  discharged  incessantly  against 
the  only  true  Grod ;''  he  adds,  that  if  he  had  been  silent, 
it  was  not  without  the  command  of  his  Divine  Master, 
^^  who  forbids  us  to  give  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs,  and 
to  cast  pearls  before  swine.''  He  contents  himself  with 
establishing  the  unity  of  God,  without  saying  a  word  on 
the  Trinity,  or  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 

Origen,  in  his  13th  homily  on  Exodus,  preparing  to 
treat  of  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  says :  '^  I  am  afraid 
and  doubt  much  if  I  shall  find  suitable  hearers,  and  that 
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I  shall  be  demanded  an  account  of  the  pearls  of  the 
Lord;  where,  how,  and  before  whom  I  have  produced 
them."  And  in  a  homily  on  Leviticus,  **  Do  not  stop  at 
flesh  and  blood,  [the  lambs  and  goats  spoken  of  by  Moses] 
but  learn  rather  to  discern  the  blood  of  the  Word ;  hear 
what  he  himself  says :  T%i$  in  my  blood  which  shall  be 
shed  for  you.  Whoever  is  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
knows  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of  the  Word  of  Grod.  Let 
us  not  dwell  on  the  subject,  which  is  known  to  the  ini- 
tiated, and  which  the  uninitiated  ought  not  to  know." 

The  very  ancient  author  of  the  ApostoUc  Con&tUuHonSj 
book  3,  ch.  5,  admonishes,  ^^  that  in  speaking  of  mystic 
things,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  indiscreet,  and  to 
express  oneself  prudendy,  bearing  in  mind  the  words  of 
our  Saviour,  ^  do  not  cast  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they 
trample  them  under  foot.'" 

St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Ist  book  of  his  Stro- 
maiay  says : — ^^  I  pass  over  intentionally  several  things, 
fearing  to  commit  to  writing  what  I  took  great  care  not  to 
8ay,lest  those  who  read  these  writings  should  take  my  words 
in  an  improper  sense,  and  we  should  be  accused,  as  the 
proverb  says,  of  putting  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a  child. 
There  are  certain  things  which  the  scripture  will  shew 
me,  though  they  are  not  there  openly  expressed — there  are 
some  which  it  will  only  touch  upon ;  but  it  will  endea- 
vour to  say  them  under  a  veil,  to  disclose  them  while  it 
conceals  them,  and  to  shew  them  while  it  is  silent." 

Tertullian  seeking  to  deter  his  wife  from  marrying  an 
infidel  if  she  should  survive  him,  says  to  her  among  other 
reasons :  ^'  You  would  thereby  fall  into  this  fault,  that  the 
pagans  would  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  mysteries. . . 
Will  not  your  husband  know  what  you  taste  in  secret, 
before  any  other  food ;  and  if  he  perceives  bread,  will  he 
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not  imagine  that  it  is  that  so  much  spoken  of?**  There- 
jfore  secrecy  covered  the  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist. 

In  the  liturgy  called  that  of  the  Apostles,  and  later  of 
St-  John  Chrysostom,  the  priest  and  deacon  bowing  down, 
and  each  holding  a  part  of  the  sacred  host,  niake  together 
an  admirable  confession,  which  begins  thns :  ^  I  believe, 
O  Lord,  and  confess  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  who  didst  come  into  the  world  to  safe 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  the  chief;  let  me  partake  of  thy 
mystical  supper.  I  will  not  reveal  the  mystery  u>  thine 
enemies.'' — ^Therefore  the  Eucharistic  mysteries  were  co- 
vered by  secrecy.* 

The  author  of  the  Becognitumiy  which  are  very  andent, 
since  they  were  translated  by  Rufinus  in  the  fourth  een- 
tury,  proves  as  follows,  the  difficulty  of  preaching  before  a 
multitude :  *^  For  what  is,  cannot  be  said  to  all  as  it  is^f  on 
account  of  those  who  give  a  captious  and  malignant  ear. 
What  then  will  he  do  who  imparts  the  word  to  a  crowd  cf 
people  unknown  ?  Will  he  conceal  the  truth  ?  But  how 
then  can  he  instruct  those  who  are  deserving  ?  If,  how- 
ever, he  exhibits  the  clear  truth  before  those  who  are  in- 
different about  salvation,  he  is  wanting  to  him  by  whom 
he  is  sent,  and  from  whom  he  has  received  orders  not  to 
cast  the  pearls  of  doctrine  before  swine  and  dogs  who 
would  be  furious  against  it  by  arguments  and  sophisms. 


*  This  liturgy  is  still  followed  by  all  the  Greeks  who  are  in 
the  West,  at  Roipe,  in  Calabria  and  Apulia,  by  the  Georgians, 
the  Bulgarians,  the  Russians,  and  Muscovites ;  by  all  the  Christ- 
ians, the  modern  Melchites,  under  the  patriarch  of  Alexander, 
resident  at  Cairo,  under  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Antioch, 
resident  at  Damascus. — See  P.  Le  Brun's  Ceremonies  of  the  Mass^ 
T.  4,  in  8vo. 

t  Book  30. 
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envelop  it  in  the  mire  of  their  sordid  and  carnal  under* 
standing,  and  by  their  barking  and  disgusting  replies 
would  tear  and  fieitigue  the  preachers  of  God/^ 

V.  Second  a/nd  first  centuries, — ^The  secrecy  of  the  first 
Christians  on  the  Eucharistic  dogmas  is  demonstrated 
firom  the  unworthy  calumnies  spread  and  beliered  in  the 
pagan  world  against  their  assemblies ;  by  the  punishments 
employed  to  extort  from  the  Christians  an  avowal  of  what 
they  practised,  and  by  the  origin  of  these  calumnies  and 
cruelties,  which  dates  from  the  first  century. 

Tertullian,  in  his  Apology y  exclaims,  when  repelling  the 
accusations  of  infanticide  and  impurities :  **  Who  are 
those  who  have  made  known  to  the  world  these  pretended 
crimes  i  Are  they  those  who  are  accused  ?  But  how  could 
it  be  so,  since  it  is  the  common  law  of  aU  mysteries  to  keep 
them  secret  ?  If  they  themselves  made  no  discovery,  it 
must  have  been  made  by  strangers.  But  how  could  they 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  them,  since  the  profane  are 
excluded  from  the  sight  of  the  most  holy  mysteries^  and 
those  are  carefully  selected  who  are  permitted  to  be  spec- 
tators V^  The  Pagans  then  were  ignorant  of  what  passed 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians;  and  this  ignorance 
evidently  pre-supposes  the  secrecy  preserved  by  the  faith- 
fuL  The  object  of  this  secrecy  was  the  Eucharistic  bread  ; 
the  mysteries  of  the  altar.  For  these  aldiie  could  have 
g^ven  rise  to  the  calumnies,  while  at  the:  same  time  the 
sight  of  them  was  forbidden  to  the  profane,  and  permitted 
solely  to  chosen  spectators.  These  reports  indicate  mani- 
festly the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  hear  the  pagan  Csecilius,  in  the  curious  and  in- 
teresting dialogue  of  Minutius  Felix,  which  I  recommend 
you  to  read :  **  Shall  we  allow  men  of  an  infiunoua  and 
desperate  faction  to  attack  tke  GiQim^wifkkkmpaaity ;  and 
gathering  together  an  igiioaAitRaA|Uer«ind'ci6diilous 
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women,  instruct  them  for  a  pro&ne  sodetjr,  not  to  say  t 
conspiracy,  which  is  not  done  by  any  holy  cerenumy,  hut 
by  sacrileges,  nocturnal  assemblies,  solemn  fasts,  axid  hor- 
rible meats :  people  who  love  darkness  and  fly  from  the 
light ;  who  say  nothing  in  public,  and  talk  incessandy 
when  assembled  together , — this  evil  sect  increases  ereiy 
day ;  wherefore  we  must  endeavour  to  extirpate  this  exe- 
crable society.  They  know  one  another  by  certain  secret 
signs,  and  love  one  another  almost  before  they  axe  ac- 
quainted....Certainly,  if  there  were  not  such  crimes  amoi^ 
them,  there  would  not  be  so  loud  a  cry  against  them.  The 
ceremony  which  they  observe,  when  they  admit  any  one 
to  their  mysteries,  is  not  less  horrible  because  it  is  public 
They  place  before  the  new  comer  an  infant  covered  with 
paste,  in  order  to  conceal  the  murder  which  they  will  have 
him  commit.  At  their  bidding  he  gives  it  several  stabs 
with  a  knife.  The  blood  runs  on  all  sides ;  they  eageily 
suck  it  up;  and  the  common  crime  is  the  common  pledge 
of  silence  and  secrecy.  Their  banquets  are  also  known ; 
and  our  Cirtensis  makes  mention  of  them  in  his  harangue 
....I  pass  over  many  things  designedly ;  and  indeed,  here 
are  already  too  many.  And,  truly,  the  darkness  which 
they  seek  for  their  mysteries,  are  sufficiently  evident  proof 
of  all  we  say,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it.  For  why 
conceal  all  that  they  adore?  We  are  not  afraid  to  publish 
what  is  proper :  crimes  only  demand  secrecy  and  silence." 
Mr.  Faber  could  have  no  motive  to  make  him  afraid  of 
communicating  openly  to  Caecilius  his  opinion  of  a  figu- 
rative manducation,  of  a  moral  change  in  the  substance 
of  the  bread,  of  the  real  absence  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Christian  Octavius  has  no  such  replies  to  make.  He  does 
not  disclose  what  is  believed,  nor  what  is  done :  he  con- 
tents himself  with  repelling  the  infamous  calumnies.  ^^  I 
would  now/'  he  replies,  ^*  address  myself  to  those  who 
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say,  or  who  betieve  that  the  murder  of  an  mfiEiiit  is  the 
ceremony  of  introdiiction  to  our  mysteries.  Do  you  then 
tihink  it  possible  that  a  poor  infant,  a  little  body  so  tender, 
is  destined  to  die  beneath  our  violence ;  and  that  we  shed 
the  blood  of  a  being  newly  bom,  as  yet  of  imperfect  form, 
and  scarcely  a  human  being?  Let  those  believe  it,  who 
could  be  cruel  enough  to  perpetrate  it.  You,  indeed,  ex- 
pose your  children  to  savage  beasts  and  birds;  as  soon  as 
they  are  bom  you  strangle  and  su£focate  them :  there  are 
even  some  who  by  cruel  potions  murder  them  in  their 
wombs,  and  kill  them  before  they  see  the  light.  This  you 
have  learned  from  your  gods....Nor  are  those  far  removed 
fiom  such  a  crime,  who  feed  on  savage  beasts  just  come 
out  of  the  amphitheatre,  all  bloody  and  full  of  those  whom 
they  have  just  devoured.  As  for  us,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
see  murders  nor  to  hear  them ;  and  blood  so  fills  us  with 
horror,  that  we  do  not  even  eat  that  of  animals.  As  to  the 
incestuous  banquet,  it  is  a  calumny  invented  by  the  devils 
to  sully  the  glory  of  our  chastity,  and  deter  men  from  our 
religion  by  the  horror  of  so  great  a  crime.  What  your 
orator  Cirtensis  has  said,  is  rather  an  injurious  accusation 
than  a  testimony ...  But  the  Christians  do  not  place 
chastity  only  in  the  exterior ;  they  place  it  in  the  mind, 
and  do  not  so  much  study  to  appear  chaste,  as  to  be  so  in 
reality : — and  if  we  are  chaste  in  our  assemblies,  we  are 
no  less  so  in  all  other  places.  Many  preserve  the  holiness 
of  celibacy  even  until  death . . . ." 

^'  If  our  accusers  are  asked,"  said  Athenagoras,  **  if  they 
have  seen  what  they  assert,  there  will  none  be  found  im- 
pudent enough  to  say  that  they  have.  How  can  they 
accuse  those  of  killing  and  eating  human  beings,  who,  it 
is  well  known,  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  a  man  put  to  death 
even  justly  ?    Men  like  us,  who  have  renounced  the  spec- 
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tacles  of  gladiAtors  and  wild  beasts,  believing  thaf  then  ii 
little  diffefence  between  seeing  a  miuder  and  oomit- 
ting  one?'* 

^^  Those,*'  said  St.  Justin,*  *^  wbo  accuse  us  of  these 
crimes,  commit  them  themselves,  and  attribute  them  to 
tiieir  gods.  For  onr  part,  as  we  have  no  share  in  them, 
we  do  not  distress  ourselves,  having  God  for  die  witnen 
of  our  actions  and  thoughts . . .  We  entreat  you  diat  this 
request  may  be  made  public — ^that  it  may  be  known  what 
we  are,  and  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  these  fiaJse  sui- 
picions  which  expose  us  to  punishment  It  is  not  knowii 
that  we  condemn  these  infjEunous  deeds  which  they  pro- 
claim i^painstus,  and  that,  for  this  very  reason,  we  have 
renounced  those  gods  who  have  committed  such  crimes, 
and  require  such.  If  you  command  it,  we  will  expose 
our  maxims  to  the  world,  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be  con- 
Terted."  Observe,  he  does  not  say,  we  will  expose  oar 
mysteries  to  the  world. 

VI.  Ptmishments  employed  to  extort  from  the  Chrlsikms 
the  secret  of  what  passed  in  their  assemblies.  Eusebius  has 
preserved  for  us  the  admirable  letter  which  the  churches 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne  wrote  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia, 
on  the  persecution  which  they  had  just  suffered  in  Gaol. 
We  find  in  it  the  following  passages :  **  They  took  some  of 
our  servants,  who  were  Pagans,  and  being  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  devil,  and  apprehensive  of  the  torments  which 
they  had  seen  the  faithful  suffer,  deposed  falsely,  through 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  that  we  made  feasts  like 
Thyestes,  that  we  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  (Edipus, 
that  we  committed  abominations  which  it  is  not  lawful 
to  think  or  speak  of;  and  of  which  we  cannot  believe  that 

*  Second  Apology  addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  in  166. 
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any  one  woold  have  been  guilty.  When  these  black  car 
lomnies  were  spread  among  the  public,  every  one  rose 
np  with  such  fury  against  us,  that  our  neighbours,  who 
had  previously  treated  us  with  some  moderation,  became 

the  most  enraged. The  number  and  cruelty  of  the  tor- 

nients,which  the  holy  martyrs  su£fered,  are  beyond  all  that 
we  can  express.  •  •  .This  happy  woman  (the  heroic  servant 
Blandina)  felt  new  strength  as  often  as  she  renewed  her 
profession  of  fiuth,  and  found  relief  and  pleasure  in  re- 
peating^' I  am  a  Christian,  and  no  evil  is  committed 
among  us.'  Sanctus  also  supported  the  torments  with  a 
constancy  more  than  human ;  and  when  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  cruel  punishments,  the  impious  wretches  inter- 
rogated him  m  the  hope  of  extorting  from  Mm  by  the  vkh 
lence  ofpmn  wme  tvord  unworthy  of  him,  instead  of  reply^ 
ing  to  their  questions.  •  •  .he  answered  nothing  else,  but 
*  I  am  a  Christian' .  •  The  devil,  who  thought  he  had  over- 
come Bibliada,  because  she  had  renounced  the  faith  like 
certain  others,  was  desirous  of  crowning  her  condemna- 
tion by  calumny ;  and  caused  her  to  be  tormented  afresh, 
in  order  that,  weakened  as  she  was  by  her  fall,  she  might 
depose  against  us.  But  this  violence  served  only  to  rouse 
her  from  her  profound  lethargy.  The  punishments  which 
the  executioners  exercised  upon  her,  made  her  remember 
the  fire  of  hell,  and  she  said  to  them — *  How  dimdd  the 
Christians  devour  infantsj  when  they  are  not  even  permitted 
to£at  the  blood  of  beasts?'    She  then  confessed  that  she 

was  a  Christian,  and  was  numbered  with  the  martyrs 

Those  who  had  renounced  the  faith  were  shut  up  in  prisons, 
as  well  as  those  who  had  conJG&ssed  it :  so  £bu:  from  deriving 
any  benefit  from  their  apostacy,  they  were  arrested  as  crir 
minals  and  murderers^  and  tormented  more  cruelly  than 
the  others....They  were  moreover  despised  by  the  Pagans 
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as  cowards  who  had  renounced  the  g^ori0U8  chaiadw 
of  Christians  to  become  their  own  aocusera  of  wnmder 

Attains  haying  been  placed  upon  the  iron  chair  and 

burnt,  said  to  the  people  in  Latin,  pointing  to  the  intok- 
rable  smoke  which  rose  from  his  body,  *  It  is  truly  eatiqg 
men  to  do  as  you  do:  but  for  our  part,  we  do  not  eat  then, 
nor  commit  any  other  crime.^  *' 

In  the  second  apology  which  St.  Justin  addieiBed 
in  166  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  I  read  as  follows:  ''fiiit 
kill  yourselves  then,  all  of  you,  you  will  say;  and  yoa 
will  thus  find  God,  without  troubling  us  with  your 
persons  any  longer."  St  Justin  tells  them  in  reply, 
that  the  faith  which  the  Christians  have  in  Frori- 
dence  does  not  permit  them  so  to  do ;  and  he  adds,  that  to 
justify  the  calumnies  propagated  against  the  Christiaiis, 
they  put  to  the  torture,  slaves,  children,  and  women ;  they 
made  them  suffer  horrible  torments  to  extort  from  them 
a  confession  of  the  incests  and  banquets  of  human  flesh, 
of  which  the  Christians  were  accused.  '^  They  who  accuse 
us  of  these  crimes,  commit  them  themselves,  and  attribute 
them  to  their  Gods.  For  our  part,  as  we  have  no  share 
in  such  horrid  crimes,  we  do  not  give  way  to  uneasiness, 
having  God  to  witness  all  our  thoughts  and  actions." 

Pliny  the  younger,  governor  of  Bithynia,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Christians  to  Trajan,  occasioned  by  the  report 
which  had  gone  abroad  against  them^jsays,  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  take  proper  measures  for  ascertaining  the  truth. 

^'  This  made  me  consider  it  the  more  necessary  to  extort 
the  truth  by  the  force  of  torments  from  the  female  slaves, 
who  were  said  to  belong  to  the  ministry  of  their  worship: 
but  I  discovered  nothing  except  a  bad  superstition  carried 
to  excess." 

VII.  These  calumnies  and  cruelties  take  their  origin 
from  the  first  century.    Celsus,  who  writing  with  grey 
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AoJTf  in  the  first  years  of  Adrian,  must  have  been  bom 
between  the  years  70  and  80  at  the  latest,  begins  with  the 
xeproach  of  clandestine  practices,  which  he  often  repeats 
against  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians.  Origen  replies, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians  was  better  known  than 
that  of  the  philosophers.  **  It  is  true  nevertheless,"'  he 
adds,  **  that  there  are  certain  points  not  communicated  to 
every  one:  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the 
Christians,  that  it  was  observed  among  the  philosophers, 

as  well  as  oui*selves Celsus  therefore  attempts  in  vain 

to  decry  the  secret  kept  by  the  Christians,  since  he  does 
not  even  know  in  what  it  consists.*  One  would  think 
that  Celsus  sought  to  imitate  the  Jews,  who  when  the  gos- 
pel began  to  bepreachedy  disseminated  fEdse  reports  against 
those  who  had  embraced  it:  that  the  Christians  sacrificed 
a  little  child,  and  eat  its  flesh  together.''* 

"  For  my  part,"  says  St.  Justin,  "  when  I,  who  am  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  heard  the  Christians  denounced  in  so 
unworthy  a  manner,  and  saw  them  walking  with  such  in- 
trepidity to  death,  and  to  all  that  was  terrible;  no,  said 
I  to  myself,  it  is  impossible  that  such  men  should  live  in 
the  depravity  of  vice,  and  the  pursuit  of  infamous  plear 
8ures.  Is  there  in  fact  a  man  so  enslaved  to  voluptuous 
gratifications,  or  of  such  outrageous  intemperance,  as  to 
find  supreme  luxury  in  a  banquet  of  human  flesh ;  and 
who  at  the  same  time  will  run  gaily  to  punishments, 
and  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  death,  to  deprive  him- 
self voluntarily  of  what  he  loves  ?" 

From  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  Satuminus  and 
Basilides  sprung  from  Menander,  who  himself  sprung 
from  Simon.  "  The  devil,"  he  adds, "  who  has  no  pleasure 


*  Orig.  Book  1,  No.  7— Edit.  Bened.  T.  1. 
•  Ibid,  Book  6,  No.  28. 
2  T 
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but  in  evil,  made  use  of  these  iiioiiBt6KBL....^.ta  give  oc- 
casion to  the  infidels  to  cry  down  our  religion.*'*.....— 

^^  We  are  traduced/'  exclaimed  TertulliaOyt  ^*  as  the  most 
wicked  of  men,  bound  to  each  other  by  an  oath  of  in&D- 
ticide,  guilty  of  regaling  ourselves  upon  the  flesh  of  the 

infant  which  wc  have  just  slain ; The  imputation  of 

these  works  is  dated,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Hatred  of  the  truth  began  with  it;  it  was  de- 
tested as  soon  as  produced  to  the  world.'* 

Finally,  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  burning 
of  Rome,  that  Nero  accused  people  of  it  who  were  odious ' 
by  their  crimes,  and  called  Christians .'^  They  fiirst  ap- 
prehended those  who  confessed;  afterwards  a  great  mul- 
titude were  convicted  upon  their  information,  not  so  much 
of  the  burning  of  Rome,  as  of  hatied  of  the  human  zace."| 
He  afterwards  speaks  of  them  as  criminals  deserving  of 
d^th.  Could  we  conceive  that  a  society  of  men  so  pure 
and  perfect  could  have  been  devoted  to  the  hatred  of  man- 
kind, if  we  were  not  informed  by  Eusebius  and  Tertullian 
of  the  abominable  calumnies  which  the  emissaries  of 
the  Jews  had  spread  abroad  against  them,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Tiberius? 

VIII.  If  Sir,  you  have  paid  attention  to  the  passages 
from  the  Fathers,  which  I  have  now  laid,  before  you,  re- 
lative to  the  affecting  and  admirable  discipline  of  the 
secret,  you  can  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  on  either  of 
the  following  points — 1st,  That  the  origin  of  this  disci- 
pline is  to  be  dated  as  early  as  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  that  it  was  in  vigour  in  all  the  churches  during 
the  first  four  centuries — ^2dly,  That  the  Eucharistic  dog* 


*Eu8.  Hist,  EccL  Book  4,  chap.  7. 
f-  Apol,  ch.  7.  t  AnnaL  Book  15. 
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mas  weie  ooncealed  beneath  the  secrecy  observed  during 
this  long  period. 

1.  In  fact,  either  we  must  attribute  the  discipline  of 
secrecy  to  apostolic  institution,  or  say,  that  the  Church, 
after  having  delivered  the  mysteries  to  the  public  during 
a  century,  more  or  less,  decided  all  at  once  upon  de- 
priving them  of  the  knowledge  of  these  mysteries.  To 
impute  to  her  such  a  decision,  would  be  tx>  charge  her 
with  a  conduct  most  absurd  and  extravagant ;  or  rather 
to  accuse  ourselves  of  absurdity,  and  lie  open  to  just  re- 
proach. The  secret  so  religiously  observed  in  the  fourth 
century  demonstrates  by  the  very  fact,  that  it  must  necelL 
ftirily  have  been  so  observed  up  to  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles.* Positive  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  testimo- 
nies which  have  just  passed  in  review  before  us.  You 
must  have  remarked  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Fa- 
thers, whose  words  I  have  cited,  many  more  of  which  I 
could  have  produced,  trace  the  discipline  of  secrecy  up  to 
the  precept  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  take  care  not  to  cast  pearls 
before  swine."  We  have  seen  moreover  that  the  atro- 
cious calumnies  spread  abroad  against  the  Christians, 
arose  from  the  privacy  of  their  assemblies,  and  the  invi- 
olable secrecy  as  to  what  was  done  in  them;  and  we 
learnt  at  the  same  time  that  these  calumnies  began  even 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  In  fine,  it  is  here  that  the 
solidly  true  axiom  of  St.  Augustin  becomes  applicable : 
^  What^er  the  universal  Church  holds,  and  has  always 
held,  withaui  Us  having  been  established  by  any  councily  is 
io  be  justly  considered  to  have  come  down  from  apostolical 
iradiMony    We  know  of  no  council  which  estabUshed 


*  You  will  find  the  proof  of  this  full  developed  in  the  Ist  vol. 
of  the  Discussion  Amicale,  p.  350,  eC  seq,  \ 
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the  discipline  of  secrecy ;  and  we  are  aoie  that  it  was 
observed  in  all  the'  churches  in  Christendom.  Our  wit- 
nesses are — ^for  Rome  and  the  whole  of  Ital j,  JuUus  the 
First,  and  Innocent  the  Firsts— for  the  Milanese,  Amfazose 
— for  Aquilica,  Rufinus — ^for  Dalmada,  Jerome — Cor 
Brescia,  Gaudentius — ^for  Verona,  Zeno — ^for  Carthage^ 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian— for  Hippo  and  all  Africa,  the 
great  Augustin — ^for  Alexandria,  Clement  and  his  disci- 
ple Origen,  and  the  patriarchs  Athanasius  and  Cynl, 
and  the  synod  of  that  fiemious  metropolis  in  its  encyclical 
letter  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  world — for  Jerusalem  and 
Balestine,  the  celebrated  catechist  Cyril — ^for  Cyprus  and 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Epiphanius — for  the 
country  about  the  Euphrates,  Theodoret — ^for  Antioch, 
the  queen  of  oriental  cities,  Chrysostom — ^for  the  towns 
of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzum,  the  two  Grregories — ^for  Cappar 
docia  and  Pontus,  Basil — ^for  Helenopolis,  PaUadius  and 
Sozomen — for  Constantinople,  Isidore  of  Pelusium. 

In  a  word,  if  the  discipline  of  secrecy  had  been  dis- 
regarded in  one  single  church  of  consequence,  it  soon 
must  have  ceased  every  where  else.  Suppose  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  some  one  of  the  churches  founded 
by  the  apostles  had  not  conformed  to  this  discipline: 
what  would  have  been  the  result?  The  mysteries  would 
have  been  divulged  from  one  to  another  by  persons  tiar 
veiling  from  that  diocese  into  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  secret  would  have  been  published 
every  where.  Put  these  various  considerations  together, 
and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  apostolicity  and 
universality  of  the  discipline  of  secrecy  are  of  the  number 
of  facts  the  best  attested  in  history. 

2.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  dogmas  of  the  Eucharist 
were  concealed  beneatli  the  secret.     Mr.  Faber  would 
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maiiitam  the  contrary.  He  must  forgive  pie  if  I  prefer 
the  testimonies  of  contemporary  Fathers  to  his  views  and 
opinions.  You  have  read  them ;  almost  all  declare  it  in 
terms  so  positive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  name  among  the  mysteries  con- 
csealed  from  the  profane,  the  Eucharist,  the  Christian 
Passover,  the  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine,  prefig^ured  by 
that  of  M elchisedech.  And  in  fact,  what  could  be  the 
object  of  the  infamous  calumnies  spread  against  our  bre- 
thren from  the  birth  of  Christianity,  but  the  Eucharistic 
mysteries  ?  To  what  could  they  allude  by  their  tales  of 
infants  murdered,  their  flesh  served  up  as  meat,  and  their 
blood  as  drink — of  banquets  of  Thyestes,  &c.  if  not  to  the 
dogma  of  the  real  presence,  to  the  manducation  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  And  is  it  not  clear  that  these 
abominable  imputations  were  grafted  on  the  communion 
of  the  faithfril,  and  ridiculed  in  the  most  revolting  man- 
ner by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  excite  the  hatred  and  horror 
of  mankind  against  the  rising  Church  ? 

IX.  And  now.  Sir,  that  you  see  these  two  points  solidly 
established;  and  the  apostolicity  of  this  discipline  fol- 
lowed in  all  the  churches  during  the  first  four  centuries ; 
and  the  Eucharistic  dogmas  concealed  beneath  the  secret ; 
address  yourself,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Rector  of  Long  New- 
ton. Ask  the  teacher  of  a  moral  change,  of  a  figurative 
presence,  of  a  real  absence,  the  champion  of  literal  bread 
and  literal  wine,  and  the  adversary,  in  consequence,  of  the 
adoration  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist — ask  him  how 
an  opinion  so  simple  as  his  own,  so  conformable  to  our 
natural  ideas,  could  have  been  ranked  by  antiquity  among 
the  mysteries?  how  the  Fathers  could  have  taught  the 
faithful  of  their  time  that  they  must  rather  shed  every  drop 
of  their  blood  than  divulge  it?  how  the 
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of  Lyons  cotdd  suffer  themselves  to  be  tsonaeBted  tad 
torn  in  pieces,  rather  than  loadly  deelare  it }  and  how  the 
reply  of  the  magnanimous  Blandina  has  excited  and  wSD 
excite  the  admiration  of  every  age  i 

What,  Sir !  are  we  to  imagine,  that  while  die  most 
horrid  calumnies  were  disseminated  on  all  odes  against 
the  primitive  Christians;  while  they  were  aceiued  of 
murdering  new-born  infemts  in  their  seeret  assemhlisi^ 
of  feeding  upon  their  palpitating  flesh,  and  intoxieating 
themselves  with  their  blood^--and  of  abandonuig  tbeB- 
selves  afterwards  like  blind  furies  to  excesses  unheaid 
of  upon  the  earth ;  while  they  were  devoted  as  a  rsee 
accursed  to  the  execration  of  mankind,  and  to  atrocums 
tortures ;  that  they  would  not  open  their  mouths  to  de- 
clare their  innocence  ?  At  least  for  the  purpose  of  dia- 
ritably  saving  the  magistrates  and  the  multitude  from  the 
horror  of  commanding  or  contemplating  so  many  baiba- 
rous  and  protracted  massacres?  From  what  motive  could 
they  have  forbidden  themselves  an  innocent  and  natural 
defence  ?  Why  at  least  did  they  not  say  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  :  '^  Come  then  to  our  assemblies ;  see  what  passes 
there  amongst  us ;  we  take  a  little  bread  and  wiae  in 
memory  of  our  good  Master,  who  delivered  us  from  sin 
and  opened  for  us  the  way  to  virtue.  He  himself  com- 
manded us  to  use  this  simple  and  affecting  ceremony : 
come,  and  you  will  learn  to  know  us  better,  and  under- 
stand what  we  really  are  ?" 

X.  Nay  more;  if  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  first 
Christians  had  corresponded  with  the  beUef  of  Mr.  Faber ; 
if  the  Eucharist  had  been  viewed  in  the  same  light  by 
them,  as  it  is  by  him,  not  only  would  it  never  have  formed 
part  of  the  discipline  of  secrecy,  but  it  never  would  have 
occasioned  the  malignity  of  their  cruel  enemies,  who,  so 
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far  firom  believing  their  unworthy  calumnies,  would  never 
even  have  thought  of  inventing  and  propagating  them.* 
I  assert,  Sir,  with  full  and  entire  conviction,  that  in  this 
ancient  discipline  of  secrecy,  there  is  a  certain  mute,  but 
perpetual  and  decisive,  evidence  in  fietvour  of  the  real 
presence.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  rector  to  contend ;  he  will 
always  find  himself  borne  down  by  its  irresistible  force ; 
and  struggle  as  he  may,  he  will  never  rise  firom  his  oveiv 
throw.  I  say  the  same  of  your  whole  Church ;  let  her 
assemble  all  her  champions ;  let  her  put  forth,  through 
them,  every  resource  of  wit  and  learning — and  undoubt- 
edly she  possesses  much  of  both — she  can  never  account 
for  the  establishment  of  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  Eucha^ 
rist  It  will  ever  be  to  her  a  problem,  whose  existence 
will  be  as  incontestable  as  its  solution  will  remain  impos- 
sible. To  discover  it,  recourse  must  of  necessity  be  had 
to  Catholic  principles ;  and  she  must  behold  with  us,  in 
the  primitive  Church,  the  belief  of  the  real  presence  of 
our  Saviour  in  his  Sacrament,  the  heavenly,  the  ravishing 
object  of  our  faith  and  adoration.  Then  it  will  be  readily 
conceived  that,  by  divulging  the  mystery  so  exalted  and 
inaccessible  to  reason,  scandal  would  have  been  given  to 
the  pagans  and  catechumens,  and  railleries  provoked, 
which  would  infallibly  have  been  poured  forth  by  men 
who  were  not  Christians,  since  you  hear  them  incessandy, 
even  now,  from  the  mouths  of  your  theologians  and 
preachers.  Then  we  can  conceive  that,  by  speaking 
openly  of  the  real  presence,  and  of  the  change  of  substance, 
they  would  have  shocked  the  imagination  of  the  Pagans, 

*  See  page  363,  vol.  1,  of  the  Discussion  Amicale — the  fine 
theory  of  the  two  Anglican  Bishops,  Pearce  and  Hoadley,  and 
of  Prebendary  Sturges,  on  the  manner  of  presenting  the  Eu- 
charist. 
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and  kept  those  at  a  distance  from  the  leligion,  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  attract  to  it  Then  we  caa  underBtand 
the  precept  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
primitive  Church,  ^^  to  cast  peads  before  swine.'*  Then, 
also,  we  can  well  conceive  that,  through  obedience  to  the 
law  of  their  divine  Legislator,  and  the  command  of  his 
Church,  the  faithful  would  rather  shed  their  blood,  than 
betray  the  secret.  Then  are  we  in  admiration  at  the  £uth 
and  heroism  of  those  martyrs,  who,  without  revealing  the 
secret,  were  contented  modestly  to  reply,  in  the  midst  of 
torments,  ^^  there  is  no  evil  committed  among  us."  Then, 
in  fine,  every  thing,  in  those  illustrious  ages,  is  understood 
and  explained ;  the  rule  of  the  Church — the  exact  con- 
duct of  the  fiedthful — the  self-devotion  of  her  martyrs — and 
the  frightful  calumnies  and  atrocious  torments,  of  which 
they  were  the  glorious  victims. 

I  finish  with  one  final  conclusion.  The  discipline  of 
secrecy,  in  the  first  four  centuries,  is  evidently  incompatible 
with  the  actual  doctrine  of  your  Church ;  but  perfectly 
conformable  vrith  that  of  ours.  I  had  reason,  therefore, 
to  say,  that  it  was  a  general  proof  that,  in  the  first  four 
centuries,  the  Christians  believed  what  the  Catholics  have 
believed,  still  believe,  and  will  ever  believe, — the  reality  of 
the  presence  of  our  divine  Saviour  in  the  most  holy  and 
most  adorable  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.* 


*  Whoever  may  be  curious  to  see  other  specimens  of  the  coii- 
dour  andjidelity  of  Mr.  Faber,  may  find  them  exposed  to  public 
view,  in  part  dd  of  the  work  from  which  the  above  extracts  are 
taken ;  as  also  in  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Transuhttantiatian,  4^., 
by  the  Reverend  G.  Corless ;  and  in  A  Letter  to  the  Rereremi 
G.  J,  Faber,  ^c,  by  the  same. 
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TESTIMONIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  AND  OF  THE  SACRIFICE 
OF  THE  MASS. 


THE  EUCHARIST. 

It  is  an  article  of  Catholic  belief,  that  in  the  most 
holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  there  is  truly 
and  really  contained  the  body  of  Christ,  which 
was  delivered  for  us,  and  his  blood,  which  was 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  being,  by  the  power  of  God, 
changed  into  the  substance  of  his  blessed  body 
and  blood,  the  species  or  appearances  of  bread 
and  wine,  by  the  will  of  the  same  God,  remain- 
ing as  they  were.  This  change  has  been  pro- 
perly  called  Transubstantiation. 

SCRIPTURE. 

John,  yi.  51,  52.  /  am  the  living  bretid,  which  came 
downfrcm  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall 
live  for  ever :  and  the  breads  that  I  will  give,  is  my  flesh  for 
the  life  of  the  world. — ^54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59.  Except  you 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  son  of  manj  and  drink  his  bloody  you  shaU 
not  have  life  in  you, — He  that  eateth  my  fleshy  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  everlasting  life:  and  I  will  raise  him  up  in 
the  last  day. — For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed;  and  my  blood 
is  drink  indeed.    He  that  eateth  my  fleshy  amtj/t/j^/A  my 
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bloodjobidethinmeandlinhim.  Am  fhelimmg  Father  kaA 
9eni  fn€j  and  I  Hve  by  the  Father :  9ohethai  eaiethmu^thi 
$ame  also  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  the  bread  thai  emmt 
down  from  heaven.  Not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  ma$ma,a»d 
are  dead.  He  that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever. 
Matt.  xvi.  26 J  27 y  28.  — And  ufhUe  they  were  ai  supper^ 
Jesus  took  bread f  and  blessed,  and  broke,  and  gave  it  to  Us 
disomies  J  and  said:  Take  ye  and  eat:  This  is  my  bodjf. 
And  taking  the  chalice,  he  gave  thanks:  and  gave  it  to  themy 
saying;  Drink  ye  all  of  this, — For  this  is  my  blood  of  tke 
New  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  ^iw.— Mark,  xiv.  22, 28, 24.  And  whOet  they 
were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread ;  and  blessing,  broke,  and  gam 
it  to  them,  and  said:  Take  ye.  This  is  mybody.  And  having 
taken  the  chalice;  giving  thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them:  and 
they  aU  drank  of  it, — And  he  said  to  them:  IhisismyNcod 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many. — 
Luke,  xxii.  19,  20.  And  taking  bread,  he  gave  thanks, 
and  broke,  and  gave  it  to  tliem,  saying :  This  is  my  body, 
which  is  given  for  you;  Do  this  for  a  commetnoration  of 
me.  In  like  manner,  the  chalice  also,  after  he  had  supped, 
saying :  This  is  the  chalice,  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood, 
which  shall  be  shed  for  you, — 1  Cor.  x.  16.  Hie  chalice  of 
benediction  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  ?  And  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  U  not 
the  partaking  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  f-r-Ibid.  xi.  23,  24, 
25,  26.  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  that  which  also  I 
delivered  to  you;  >That  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  m 
which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and  giving  thanks,  broke 
it,  and  said:  Take  ye,  and  eat:  this  is  my  body,  whiA 
shaU  be  delivered  for  you :  this  do  for  a  commemoration  of 
me.  In  like  fnanner  also  the  clioiice,  after  he  had  supped, 
saying:  7%»  chalice  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood: 
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tkia  doyejos  qfien  as  pou  shall  drink  of  iiy  fs/f  the  ettmrne- 
moraiUm  of  me.'^F&ry  (»s  often  as  fou  shall  eai  this  ireadf 
anddrmk  this  chalice^  you  shall  shew  the  death  of  the  Lord 
^mtilheeome. 


FATHERS/-^ 


CENT.  I. 

S.  Ignatius/'^'  G.  C. — ^These  Gnostic  heretics  abstain 
from  the  Eucharist  and  from  prayer,  because  they  do  not 
acknowledge  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,^^^  which  suffered  for  our  sins,  and  which  the 
Father,  by  his  goodness,  resuscitated.  Rejecting,  there- 
fore, this  gift  of  God,  they  die  in  their  disputes."  Ep,  ad 
Smym.  p.  36,  T.  ii.  PP.  Apost.  AmsteUedanii,  1724. 

CENT.  II. 
S.  JusTiN,^^''  L.  C. — ^^  Nor  do  we  take  these  gifts  as 


^'^  The  capital  letters  L.  C.  are  used  to  designate  the  Fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  G.  C.  those  of  the  Greek  Church. 

^^J  St.  Ignatius  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  second  from  St.. 
Peter ;  and  having  governed  that  Church  about  40  years,  suffered 
]iiart3rrdom  at  Rome,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  leaving  behind  him  seven 
epistles,  addressed  to  different  Churches,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine.  He  had  been  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  &  letters 
breathe  the  whole  spirit  of  that  apostle. 

^'^  ha  TOjuri  ofioKoyeiv  rriv  iv^apuniay  irapKa  livai  rov  trurqpoQ 

<*^  A  Christian  philosopher,  by  birth  a  Greek»  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  about  the  year  166,  bavii]|bA |nr  jean  be- 
fore, addressed  two  apologies  in  favour  of  di9  MMll^tMfr'^  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  the  Romtii 
contained  much  curious  matter  on  the 
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common  bread  and  common  drink  -/'^  but  as  Jesus  Cbrul 
our  Saviour,  made  man  by  the  word  of  God,  took  flesh  and 
blood  for  our  salvation ;  in  the  same  manner,  we  have 
been  taught,  that  the  food  which  has  been  blessed  by  the 
prayer  of  the  words  which  he  spoke,  and  by  which  our 
blood  and  flesh,  in  the  change,  are  nourished,  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  that  Jesus  incamate."^-^-^  Jpol.  I.  p.  96.  EdU. 
Landinij  an.  1722. 

Tertullian,<''>'  L.  C. — "  Our  flesh  is  fed  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,^*^  that  the  soul  may  be  nourished 
with  God."  De  resurrect,  carms,  c.  viii.  p.  569. — ^Iheie 
are  Christians  worse  than  Jews ;  '^  for  these  laid  violent 
hands  on  Jesus  but  once,  but  they  daily  insult  his  body .**^'^ 
De  Idol.  c.  vii.  p.  240. 

CENT.  m. 

Origen,^*^  G.  C.-^You  that  have  been  accustomed  to 


the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  early  Christians.  Justin  is  also 
author  of  other  works,  particularly  of  a  Dialogue  with  the  Jew 
named  Tryphon, 

(*)  o\i  yap  &»c  KOivoy  iipToy,  oh^e  koivov  irofia, 

(^^  tKtiVki  TO  ffopKOiroifideyroc  Iritm  kcli  arapKO  icai  iufAa  iStBa')(drifUV 

ilV€U. 

(9)  Tertullian  was  a  native  and  citizen  of  Carthage,  contem- 
porary with  St  Irenaeus,  whom  he  survived.  The  zeal  and  talents 
with  which  he  defended  the  Christian  cause,  and  vindicated  its 
&ith  and  discipline,  have  immortalized  his  name ;  which,  however, 
suffered  hy  his  defection  to  the  errors  of  the  Montanists.  His 
works  are  written  with  great  erudition ;  but  his  style,  though  al- 
ways nervous  and  impressive,  is  inelegant,  rude,  and  often 
intricate. 

^^^  Caro  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi  vescitur. 

^*^  Quotidie  corpus  ejus  lacessunt. 

^^  Ofigen  was  contemporary  with  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
and  succeeded  him  as  catechist  or  teacher,  in  the  celebrated 
school  of  that  city.  Few  men,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  have 
left  behind  them  a  greater  name,  applauded  and  opposed,  admired 


un«".f. 
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be  present  at  the  divine  m jsteriea,  know  when  jou  receive 
the  body  of  the  Lord/'^  with  what  care  and  veneration 
you  preserve  it,  lest  any  particle  of  it  fall  to  the  ground, 
or  be  lost;  and  you  think  yourselves  guilty,  and  with 
reason,  if  it  should  so  happen  through  your  negligence.*' 
Horn.  xiii.  m  Exod.  T.  ii.p.  176.—"  In  former  times,  bap- 
tism was  obscurely  represented  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea :  but  now  regeneration  is  in  kind,  in  water,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Then,  obscurely,  manna  was  the  food;  but 
now  in  kind  the  flesh  of  the  word  of  Grod  is  the  true  food  ;^*-^ 
even  as  he  said :  Myjlesh  is  meat  indeed^  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeedJ*^    HomS*^  vu.  in  Num.  T,  ii.  p,  290. 

S.  HiPP0LYTUS,^'>'  G.  C. — Commenting  on  the  words 
of  Proverbs  ix ;  Wisdom  hath  built  herself  a  house^  he 
says :  "  He  [Christ]  prepared  his  tables  that  is,  the  promised 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  moreover,  his  vene- 
rable and  sacred  body  and  blood,  which  are  every  day 
offered  up^^''  in  remembrance  of  that  divine  and  myste- 
rious supper. — Come,  eat  my  bread  and  drink  the  wine 


and  persecuted.  His  works,  as  we  have  them,  are  imperfect ;  as 
written,  they  were  almost  innumerable.  He  died  about  the 
year  252. 

^'>'  Cum  suscipitis  corpus  Domini. 

f^J  Tunc  in  senigmate  erat  manna  cibus,  nunc  autem  in  specie 
caro  verbi  Dei  est  verus  cibus. 

f^^  These  homilies,  which  are  not  extant  in  Greek,  are  thought 
to  have  been  rather  loosely  translated  by  Rufinus  of  Aquileja ; 
but  as  Rufinus  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  the  contemporary  and 
antagonist  of  St.  Jerome,  his  testimony  alone  serves  to  prove  the 
faith  of  the  age. 

^^^  St,  Hippolytus  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, but  of  what  see  he  was  bishop  is  uncertain.  Of  the  many 
works  he  wrote,  only  fragments  remain,  which  were  published  by 
Fabricius,  in  1716.     He  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  230. 

CfJ  TO  Tifiiov  KOI  hKpavroy  hvrov  atajjui  koi  hifjui,  h  Kaff  iKavnf 
ivtreXowTOi  dvofuva. 
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which  I  have  mingkdfar  yw,  that  is^  hfediTine  bodj  audi 
his  venerable  blood,  which  he  gives  ns  to  eat  and  dzinkT'^ 
for  the  remission  of  sins/*  In  Prov.'C.  ix.  j9.  282.  EdiL 
Hamburg.  1716. 

S.  Cyprian/''^'  L.C. — ^This  hihsx  laments  that  some 
ministers  of  the  altar  dared,  before  the  forms  of  xepentanee 
and  confession  were  fulfilled,  to  distribute  the  Euchaiitt^ 
and  ^^  thus  profane  the  holy  body  of  the  Lord.'*^'^  Ep,  xv. 
p.  34. — ^^  At  this  time  peace  is  necessary  not  to  the  weak, 
but  to  the  strong;  that  while  we  excite  and  exhort  them 
to  battle,  we  leave  them  not  naked  and  unarmed,  but  for- 
tified by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ^'^ — ^For  how  ean 
we  urge  them  to  shed  their  own  blood,  if  we  refose  them 
the  blood  of  Christ?  Or  how  do  we  fit  them  finr  the  cep 
of  martyrdom,  unless  we  first  admit  them  in  the  chunk 
to  partake  of  the  chalice  of  the  Lord?*'  Ep.  IviL  p*  117. 

CENT.  IV. 

Juv£NCUS,^*'''  L.  C. — Speaking  of  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  he  says  ^^  Christ  taught  his  disciples,  that  he 
delivered  to  them  his  own  body ;''  and  when  he  gave  them 
the  chalice,  ^^  he  taught  them,  that  he  had  distributed  to 
them  his  blood :    and  said ;  This  blood  remits  the  sins 


^9>^  77}v  delay  iivTov  aapKa  icai  to  Tifuoy  hvrov  mafia, 

<^)  St.  Cf^prian  was  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  died  a  martyr  in 
the  year  25 S.  Actively  concerned  in  the  afi&irs  of  his  own  and 
of  other  churches  *,  he  corresponded  widely,  and  has  left  ut  eighty- 
one  Epistles  on  various  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  several  Tracts ; 
among  which  is  one  of  the  Unity  of  the  Churchy  written  against 
the  Novatian  schismatics,  whod  isturbed  the  peace  of  the  church. 

^'^  Sanctum  Domini  corpus  profanare  audeant. 

^^'^  Protectione  sanguinis  et  corporis  Christi  fhuniamus. 

C*^  He  was  a  native  of  Spain  and  a  priest,  and  has  left  us  the 
Life  of  Christ  in  hexameter  verse.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
329,  under  Constantine  the  Great. 
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of  the  people :  4bii^  this,  it  is  iiiine."^'^'  BM/  Mate.  PP. 
T.  iv.  p.  74. 

EussBius  OF  CmsareAj^'^  G.  C. — ^^  He  shall  have 
delight  in  the  Lord,  whose  mind  being  purged  from  all 
defilement,  shall  eat  the  living  bread,  the  live-giving  flesh 
of  the  Lord,  and  drink  his  saving  blood.*^^'-^  Cam.  in  Psal. 
XXX.  V.  1.  T.  ii.  pa.  149.  Collect.  Nova  Mantfaucon.  Paris^ 
1706. — ^'^  We,  who  by  faith  are  called  to  sanctification,  pos- 
sess the  bread  from  heaven;  that  is,  Christ,  or  his  body.^'^ 
Should  it  be  asked,  what  the  power  of  that  body  is?  we 
answer :  It  is  vivifying,  because  it  gives  life  to  the  world.** 
Com.  in  c.  iii.  Isa.  p.  368.  Ibid. 

S.  Athanasius,^*^  G.  C. — ^*  Our  Sanctuaries  are  now 
pure,  as  they  always  were ;  having  been  rendered  vene- 
rable by  the  blood  alone  of  Christ,^'-^  and  embellished  by 
his  worship.''  Apol.  adv.  Arian.  T.l.p.  127.  ^  Take  care 
then,  O  Deacon,  not  to  give  to  the  unworthy  the  blood  of 
the  immaculate  body,^'^  lest  you  incur  the  g^t  of  giving 

(*)  DiscipuloB  docuit  proprium  se  tradere  corpus; 
Edocuitque  suum  se  divisse  cniorena. 
Atque  ait :  Hie  sanguis  populi  delicto  remittit : 
Hunc  potote  meum. — 

(ffJ  Eusebius  was  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  and  the  con* 
fidential  friend  of  Constantine  the  Great  Besides  an  Ecclesias' 
tical  History^  in  ten  books,  he  is  the  author  of  other  valuable 
works,  some  of  which  are  extont.     He  died  in  the  year  338. 

^*^  iffOtiyToy  ylnavTa  dprov  mu  roc  ^aviraioVQ  dvrovaapKot,  riveiy 
rt  TO  otarrfpufy  dvrou  dtjia. 

f*^  TWrtran  Kpctrrvv,  ijroi  ro  aufia  iivrov. 

^^^  St.  Athanasius  succeeded  St  Alexander  in  the  patriarchal 
chair  of  Alexandria,  in  326,  and  inherited  all  his  zeal  against  the 
Arians.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  Others  of  the  church, 
and  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  her  faith  during  a  period  of 
forty-seven  years.  He  died  about  the  year  373,  leaving  us  many 
monmnents  of  his  erudition,  piety  and  zeal. 

(')   lAQvtf  vtfAwyofieva  r^  fufjutn  rov  Kpurrov. 

^^   Ttiv  Top^upar  Tov  ^yafxaprrfrtw  aiafiaro^. 
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holy  things  to  dogs/'    Serm.  de  IfkxnUamu  Myti.  T.  ii.  f, 

45.  Collect 'Nova.  Montfaucon. — ParUm,  1706u 

S.  Hilary/'^  L.  C— '^  If  the  ufordj  truly,  waa  mmk 
fietky  and  we,  truly,  receive  this  word  for  our  food  /-^-^how 
can  he  be  thought  not  to  dwell  naturally  in  us,  who  assumed 
the  nature  of  our  flesh  inseparably  united  to  him,  and 
communicates,  in  the  sacrament,  that  nature  to  us  ?  For 
thus,  we  are  all  one :  because  the  Father  is  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  in  us. — We  are  not  to  speak  of  heavenly  things  as 
we  do  of  human.^'^  Of  the  natural  verity  of  Christ  in  us, 
whatever  we  speak,  we  speak  foolishly  and  wickedly, 
unless  we  leam  of  him ;  for  it  is  he  that  said:  mg^fietk  it 
meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  (John  vi.  56.) 
There  is  no  place  left  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  flesh 
and  blood /^^  for  now,  by  the  profession  of  the  Lord  him- 
self, and  according  to  our  belief,  it  is  truly  flesh,  and 
truly  blood.  But  he  himself  attests  how  we  are  in  him 
by  the  sacramental  communication  of  his  body  and  blood; 
And  the  worlds  says  Yie^sees  me  not,  but  you  see  me,  because 
I  live  and  you  shall  live:  for  I  am  in  my  father,  and  you 
are'inme,andIaminyou,  (John  xi v.  19,20.)  If  he  wished 
the  unity  of  will  alone  to  be  understood,  why  would  he 
establish  a  certain  order  and  progression  in  the  formation 
of  it;  but  that  he  should  be  in  the  father,  by  the  nature 


^''^  SL  Hilary  was  bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  France,  and  the  great 
champion  of  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  Western  Church,  against  the 
Arian  heretics.  He  wrote  a  work,  in  twelve  books,  On  the  Trinity; 
a  Treatise  on  Synods  or  Councils;  and  three  Discourses  agcunst 
the  ArianSf  addressed  to  the  emperor  Constantine.  St.  Hilary 
died  in  the  year  367. 

ffJ  Verbum  camem  cibo  dominico  sumimus. 

^9J  Non  est  humano  aut  sseculi  sensu  in  Dei  rebus  loquendmn. 

C^J  De  veritate  carnis  et  sanguinis  non  relictus  est  /^mbigendi 
locus. 
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of  the  divinity;  we  in  him,  by  his  corporal  birth;  and  he 
in  ns  by  the  sacramental  mystery."  De  Trin.  L.  viii.  j>. 
954,  955,  956. 

S.  James  of  Nisibis,^'^  G.  C. — In  his  fourth  discourse, 
On  Prayer^  he  says :  "  None  will  be  cleansed  unless  they 
have  been  washed  in  the  laver  of  baptism,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  for  the  blood  is 
expiated  by  this  blood,  and  the  body  cleansed  by  this 
body." 

S.  Ephrsm  of  Edessa,^*-^  G.  C. — "  His  body,  by  a  new 
method,  is  mixed  with  our  bodies;  and  his  most  pure 
blood  is  transfused  into  our  veins.  He  is  wholly  incorpora- 
ted with  us.^'^  And  because  he  loved  his  church,  he  was 
made  the  bread  of  life  that  he  might  give  himself  to  be 
eaten."  Hymtiy  xxxvii.  de  Virgmitate^  BibL  Orient  Asse^ 
mani,  T,  I.  p.  97. 

^*>'  St,  James  was  bishop  of  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  and  was 
held  in  much  estimation  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  present 
at  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  and  died  about  the  year  850.  His 
works,  mentioned  by  Gennadius  in  the  fifth  century,  were  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  Armenian  and  Latin,  by  Antonelli,  in  1756. 
(N.  B.  Copies  of  this  work  are  rare  in  England;  there  is  one  in 
the  Collegiate  Library  at  Manchester.) 

^''^  St.  Ephrem  was  a  disciple  of  the  above  mentioned  father, 
and  a  deacon  of  Edessa  in  Syria.  He  wrote  many  works  in  the 
language  of  his  country,  which  were  translated  into  Greek  during 
his  life ;  and  were  held  in  such  estimation,  that  in  many  churches, 
as  St.  Jerome  testifies  in  his  Catalogue,  they  were  publicly  read 
after  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture.  They  were  published  in 
Latin  by  Gerard  Vossius.  at  Rome;  and  in  Greek  by  Twaites,  at 
Oxford.  In  1 7S2  and  seqq..  Cardinal  Quirini,  with  the  aid  of 
J.  S.  Assemani,  gave  a  new  and  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  in 
six  volumes,  folio.  The  three  first  contain  the  works  which  bad 
before  been  published  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  three  latter,  those 
which  he  found  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  are  in  Syriac,  with 
a  Latin  translation.     St.  Ephrem  died  about  the  year  879. 

^^  Corpus  ejus  nova  rationc  nostris  corporibus  immistum  est; 
ipsius  quoque  sanguis  purissimus  in  venas  nostras  diffusus,  totus 
ipse  nos  totos  pervasit. 
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^  You  believe  that  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  for  yoa  wu 
bom  in  the  flesh.  Then  why  do  you  search  into  what  is 
inscrutable?  Doing  this,  you  prove  your  curiosity,  not 
your  fiedth.  Believe  then,  and  with  a  firm  faith  recove 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord/"^ — ^Abraham  placed 
earthly  food  before  celestial  spirits,  (Gren.  xviii.)  of  wUcfa 
they  ate.  This  was  wonderful;  but  what  Christ  has  done 
for  us  greatly  exceeds  this,  and  transcends  all  speech  and 
all  conception.  To  us  that  are  in  the  flesh,  he  has  given 
to  eat  his  body  and  blood.  Incapable  as  I  am  of  ccmipie- 
bending  the  mysteries  of  Grod,  I  dare  not  proceed ;  and 
should  I  attempt  it,  I  should  shew  only  my  own  rash- 
ness."   De  Nat.  Dei.  T.  iii.  p.  182.  Ibid. 

S.  Ctril  of  Jerusalem,^*^'  6.  C. — ^In  his  instructiong, 
addressed  to  those  who  had  been  newly  baptised,  he  says: 

■ 

^*  The  bread  and  wine,  which  before  the  invocation  of  Ae 
adorable  Trinity  were  nothing  but  bread  and  wine,  be- 
come after  this  invocation,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ."^*^'  Catag.  Mystay.  1.  n.  4.  p.  281.— **  The  eucha- 
ristic  bread,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  no 
longer  common  bread,  but  the  body  of  Christ."^'^  iWrf. 
Catech.  iii.  n.  3.  p.  289. — *^  As  Christ,  speaking  of  the 
bread,  declared  and  said :  This  is  my  body ;  who  shall 
dare  to  doubt  it?  And  as  speaking  of  the  wine,  he  positively 
assured  us,  and  said:  This  is  my  blood;  who  shall  doubt 

("*)  Si  ista  curios^  rimaris,  non  jam  fidelis  nuncupaberis,  sed 
curiosus.  Esto  itaque  fidelis.  Participa  immaculatum  corpus  et 
sanffuinem  Domini  tui  fide  plenissima. 

(*)  Su  Cyril  was  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  died  about  the 
year  385.  The  works  which  he  has  left,  in  twenty-three  CaU- 
chetical  DiscaurseSf  form  a  full  and  very  aocorate  abridgment  of 
Christian  Doctrine. 

^^-^  o  fiey  &pTOQ  yiytrai  trufia  Kpitrrov,  6  h  oiyoQ  aifia  Kpunov. 

(V)  6  kpTOQ  "njg  ivxapumaQ,  fiira  rriv  tTucXtftriy  r«  hyw  wvev^rott 
ovK  eoTt  apT<K  \iTOQf  aXKa  trojfia  Is^pttrrov. 
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it,  and  say  that  it  is  not^is  blood  ?''^^^  Cateck.  iv.  ».  1. 
p.  292. 

*^  Jesus  Christy  in  Cana  of  Gralilee,  once  changed  water 
into  wine,  by  his  will  alone ;  and  shall  we  think  it  less 
worthy  of  credit,  that  he  changed  wine  into  his  blood  ?^''^ 
Invited  to  an  early  marriage,  he  wrought  this  miracle ; 
and  shall  we  hesitate  to  confess  that  he  has  given  to  his 
ehildren  his  body  to  eat,  and  his  blood  to  drink  ?*^  Where- 
fore, with  all  confidence,  let  us  take  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  For  in  the  type  or  figure  of  bread,  his  body  is 
given  to  thee ;  and  in  the  type  or  figure  of  wine,  his  blood 
is  given /'^  that  so  being  made  partakers  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  you  may  become  one  body  and  one  blood 
with  him;  thus,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  dis- 
tributed in  our  members,  we  become  Christoforiy  that  is, 
we  carry  Christ  with  us ;  and  thus,  as  St.  Peter  says,  ^  we 
are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.^  *'     Ibid, 

S.  Optatus  of  Milevis,^"^  L.  C-— "  What  is  the  altar, 
but  the  seat  of  the  body  and  bloo4  of  Christ  K'-^  What 
ofiienee  had  Christ  given,  whose  body  and  blood,  at  cer- 
tain times,  do  there  dwell  ?^'^    This  huge  impiety  was 

(9)  iivrov  6vy  tLiro^vaixtvoVy  kcu  iirrovTog  irepi  tov  hprov,  tovto 
fwv  EOT  I  TO  awfia,  tiq  roXfiriffu  &/i^i/3aXX£iv  Xoiwoy;  Kai  avrov 
l^ifiaioKyafiEvov  kcu  iiprjKOroQt  tovto  fwv  itm  to  aifui,  tiq  iySoiaoret 
woTtf  Xeyufy  firj  eivai  kvrov  to  aifia ; 

(•■^  icac  ovK  iiitowienrog  itniv  oivov  /Lura/SaXciiv  iiq  hifia ; 

^*^  rrfv  hwoXavtriv  tov  a^afAaToq  Avrov  tcai  tov  iufiaTO^^ 

^'^  iy  rw^  &pTOVf  hSorai  troi  to  anjfiaf  Kai  ey  rvrr^  ocvov,  ^iSotoi 
ooi  to  ckoia. 

(*)  Milevis  was  a  city  of  Africa,  of  which  St.  Optatus  was  bishop 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The  work  quoted  was 
written  against  the  Donatists,  in  seven  books,  addressed  to  Par- 
minianus,  a  bishop  of  that  sect.  It  abounds  with  innumerable 
passages  in  favour  of  the  unity,  and  other  marks  of  the  true 
church. 

^*)  Sedes  et  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi, 

^)  Cujus  illic  per  certa  momenta  corpus  et  sanguis  habitabat. 
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doubled,  when  you  broke  also  the  chalices,  the  beams 
of  the  blood  of  Christ/'^'^  Contra  ParmeHy  X.  vi.  p.  91, 
92,93. 

S.  Basil,^'^  G.  C— '^  About  the  things,  that  God  has 
spoken,  there  should  be  no  hesitation,  nor  doubt,  bat  a 
firm  persuasion,  that  all  is  true  and  possible,  though  na- 
ture be  against  itS*^  Herein  lies  the  struggle  of  fiutb— 
The  Jews  therefore  strove  among  themsdveSf  saymg:  How 
can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eaif  Then  Jesue  md  to 
them:  amen,  amen  I  sag  unto  you:  esccept  gou  eat  thefleA 
of  the  Son  ofman^  and  drink  his  bloody  gou  AaU  not  have 
life  in  gou.^^  (John  tL  53,  54.) — Regula  viii.  MoraL  T.  ii. 
p.  240. 

S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,^'^  G.  C— "  The  body  of  Christ, 
by  the  inhabitation  of  the  word  of  God,  was  transmuted 
into  a  divine  dignity:  and  so  I  now  beUere,  that  the 
bread,  sanctified  by  the  word  of  Grod,  is  transmuted  into 
the  body  of  Christ/'^  This  bread,  as  the  apostle  says,  is 
sanctified  bg  the  word  of  God  and  prager^  not  that,  as  food, 
it  passes  into  his  body,  but  that  it  is  instantly  changed 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  agreeably  to  what  he  said.  This 
is  mg  bodgf'^   And  therefore  does  the  divine  word  commix 


^*)  Calices,  Christi  sanguinis  portatores. 

(')  St,  Basilf  surnamed  the  Greats  for  his  admirable  eloquence 
and  profound  erudition,  was  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  and 
died  about  the  yeaT  379,  leaving  many  valuable  works. 

(*)  Kq.v  i/  i^vaiQ  fiaynrau 

^*^)  S,  Gregory  ofNyssa  was  the  younger  brother  of  St  Basil, 
like  him,  highly  celebrated  for  his  acquirements,  and  Bishop  of 
Nyssa,  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
writings  are  numerous.     He  died  late  in  the  fourth  century. 

O  Kai  wv  Toy  T^  \oy^  rov  Qeov  hyia^ojitvov  iiprov  iic  fnafia  rov 
Oeou  \oyov  fierawouiaBai  trumvoiuit, 

(')  BvQvQ  irpoc  TO  awfia  tov  \oyov  furawoiovfiEVOif  k*o6wc  eip^rat 
inro  TOV  Xoyov,  oti  tovto  itrri  to  autfia  fiov. 
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itself  with  the  weak  nature  of  man,  that,  by  partaking 
of  the  divinity,  our  humanity  may  be  exalted.  By  the 
dispensation  of  his  grace,  he  enters,  by  his  flesh,  into  the 
breasts  of  the  fiedthful,  commixed  and  contempered  with 
their  bodies,^-^^  that,  by  being  united  to  that  which  is 
immortal,  man  may  partake  of  incomiption/^  Orat  Ca- 
tegfi.  c.  37,  T.  ii.  p.  634,  535, 536.—"  The  bread  also  is,  at 
first,  common  bread ;  but,  when  it  had  been  sanctified, 
it  is  called  and  is  made  the  body  of  Christ."^'^  Orcti.  in 
BapU  ChrisHy  T.  ii.  p.  802. 

S.  Ambrose,^*^  L.  C. — '^  The  manna  in  the  desert  was 
given  in  figure.  You  have  known  things  more  excellent. 
For  light  is  preferable  to  the  shadow ;  truth  to  the  figure ; 
the  body  of  Christ  to  the  manna  firom  heaven.  But  you 
may  say :  I  see  somewhat  else ;  how  do  you  assert,  that 
I  shall  receive  the  body  of  Christ? — ^This  remains  to  be 
proved. — How  many  examples  may  we  not  make  use  of 
to  shew,  that  we  have  not  here  what  nature  formed,  but 
what  the  divine  blessing  has  consecrated ;  and  that  the 
virtue  of  this  blessing  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  nature, 
because  by  it  nature  itself  is  changed?  Moses  held  the 
rod ;  he  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  it  became  a  serpent. 
Again  he  took  it  by  the  tail,  and  again  it  became  a  rod. 
See  you  not  that,  by  the  prophetic  power,  the  nature  of 
the  rod  and  the  serpent  was  twice  changed?*^ — He  pro- 
ceeds to  instance  many  other  miraculous  changes,  as  re- 

^)  lavTOv  iyaveipii  dca  rijc  (rcipKog,  occ  ij  avaratng  e{  Jcvov  re  kcu 
iipTOv  itrri  toiq  arafiaai.  rwy  TdriaTtvKor^v  KaTOKipyafuvog. 

^^  attffia  Kpurr&  Xeyercu  re  xai  yivercu. 

(^)  St,  Ambrose  died  in  the  year  396,  having  held  the  see  of 
Milan  twenty  years,  with  great  profit  to  the  church,  edified  by 
his  exalted  virtues  the  western  provinces,  and  instructed  tbem  by 
his  writings.  These  are  numerous,  comprising  Commentaries  on 
many  parts  of  Scripture,  and  moral  Treatises. 
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corded  in  Scripture,  and  then  adds :  *^  If  now  the  bleflsing 
of  men  was  powerful  enough  to  change  natuie,  what 
must  we  not  say  of  the  divine  consecration,  when  the  Terj 
words  of  our  Lord  operate?  For  that  sacrament,  wUch 
you  receive,  is  accomplished  by  the  word  of  Christ.  If 
the  word  of  Elias  could  call  down  fire  firom  heaven,  shall 
not  the  word  of  Christ,  be  able  to  change  the  form  of  l|ie 
elements  r^'^  You  have  read  concerning  the  creation  of  the 
worid:  He  gpoke,  and  it  ioas  done;  he  cammumdedj  and  it 
was  formed.  Therefore  the  word  of  Christ,  which  could 
draw  out  of  nothing  what  was  not,  shall  it  not  be  able  to 
change  the  things  that  are  into  that  which  they  were  not.^'^ 
For  it  is  not  a  less  effect  of  power,  to  give  new  existence 
to  things,  than  to  change  the  natures  that  were. — ^We 
will  now  establish  the  truth  of  the  myst^y,  from  the 
example  itself  of  the  incarnation.  Was  the  order  of  na- 
ture followed,  when  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  virgin  ?  Plainly 
not.  Then  why  is  that  order  to  be  looked  for  here  ?  It 
was  the  true  flesh  of  Christ  which  was  crucified,  which 
was  buried ;  and  this  is  truly  the  sacrament  of  his  flesh. 
-—Our  Lord  himself  proclaims :  This  is  my  body.  Before 
the  benediction  of  the  celestial  words,  the  bread  (species) 
is  named;  after  the  consecration,  the  body  of  Christ 
is  signified.  He  himself  calls  it  his  blood.  Before  con- 
secration, it  has  another  name ;  afterwards  it  is  denomi- 
nated blood.    And  you  answer  Amen;  that  is,  it  is  true."^'^ 

(*)  Non  valebit  Christi  sermo  ut  species  mutet  elcmentonrai  ? 

^^)  Sermo  Christi... non  potest  ea  quae  sunt,  in  id  routare  quod 
non  erant  ? 

(')  Ipse  clamat  Dominus  Jesus :  Hoc  est  corpus  meum.  Ante 
benedictionem  verborum  cselestiutn  species  nominatur ;  post  coo- 
sccrationem  :  corpus  Cliristi  significatur.  Ipse  dicit  sanguinem 
suum.  Ante  consecrationem  aliud  dicitur ;  post  consecradooem 
sanguis  nominatur.     Et  tu  dicis.  Amen ;  hoc  eat,  verum  est. 


I— l-XlllL-JI,         '    ^J^SI-  Mil.-- 
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St.  Epiphanius/*^  G.  C. — ^'*The  Church  is  the  tran- 
quil port  of  peace,  and  daily  distributes  to  us  that  drink 
which  disperses  care,  the  true  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.*'^*'' 
In  Acephalosj  T.  ii.  p.  152. 

S.  JEROME/'^'  L.  C— "  The  fatted  calf,  which  is  offered 
to  obtain  the  salvation  of  repentance,  is  the  Saviour  him- 
self whose  flesh  we  daily  eat,  and  whose  blood  we  daily 
drinL^'^ 

S.  John  Chbysostom,^*^'  G.  C— "  Elias  left  his  gar- 
ment to  his  disciple ;  but  the  Son  of  God  left  us  his  own 
flesh/'^  The  prophet  indeed  threw  off  his  covering ;  but 
Christ  ascending,  took  with  him  his  body,  and  left  it 
also  for  us/'^  Let  us  not  therefore  repine  nor  fear  any 
difficulties ;  for  he  who  refiised  not  to  shed  his  blood  for 
all,  and  communicated  to  us  his  body  and  blood,  what 
will  he  not  do  for  our  salvation?'*     HomiL  ii.  ad  Pop, 

(*")  St.  Epiphanius  was  chosen  bishop  of  Salamis,  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  in  S68,  and  was  the  author  of  many  works,  particularly 
against  the  reigning  heresies  of  the  time.     The  unity  of  faith 
was  never  more  zealously  maintained  than  in  these  early  ages. 
He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

^*)  TO  Xvamrovoy  fjfiiv  irofia  KaGt  tt:a(rTrjy  ijfAepaVf  hifxa  Kpt<rrB 
X<H>^OfA€vri,  aKparoVf  &Krfiec. 

^'^^  St,  Jerome  was  the  most  eloquent,  learned,  and  accom- 
plished scholar  of  his  time.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-one.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  marked  by  a  pecu- 
liar elegance  of  style. 

^)  Cujus  quotidie  came  pascimur,  cruore  potamur. 

(9)  St,  John  Chrysostom  was  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Chrysostom,  (the  golden-mouthed)  on 
account  of  his  transcendant  eloquence.  His  works  are  numerous ; 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  connected  with  religion  that 
he  has  not  illustrated.  His  expositions  of  Scripture  are  particu- 
larly valuable.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifUi  century, 
about  the  year  407.  The  edition  of  his  works  quoted  is  that  of 
Paris,  USQ. 

'''J    Tffy  irapKa  ij/iciv  KareXiirB  r»yr  lavTH. 

W   fcflu  lifiiv  KareXiire, 
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AtUioch.  T.  1.  p.  87.—^  Let  us  tben  toodi  tbe  bom  of  Ui 
garment;  rather  let  us,  if  we  be  so  disposed,  possen  bim 
entire.  For  his  body  now  lies  before  os  not  to  be  toadied 
only,  but  to  be  eaten,  and  to  satiate  viaS^^ — ^And  if  they 
who  touched  his  garment  drew  so  much  virtue  fiom  it; 
how  much  more  diall  we  draw  who  possess  him  wholeK'^ 
— ^Believe,  therefore,  that  the  supper  at  which  he  sat,  is 
now  celebrated ;  for  there  is  no  difTerenee  between  tbe 
two.  This  is  not  performed  by  a  man,  and  that  by 
Christ;  both  are  by  him.^'^^  When,  therefore,  thou  seestthe 
priest  presenting  the  body  to  thee,  think  not  that  it  is  his 
hand,  but  the  hand  of  Christ  that  is  stretched  out  towards 
thee."^'>'  HamU,  li.  in  cap.  xiv.  Matt.  T.  vii.  p.  553,  554 
— ^*'  Let  us  believe  God  in  every  thing,  and  not  gainsay 
him,  although  what  is  said  may  seem  contrary  to  our 
reason  and  our  sight.  Let  his  word  overpower  both/'^ 
Thus  let  us  do  in  mysteries;  not  looking  only  on  the 
things  that  lie  before  us,  but  holding  fast  his  words ;  for 
his  word  cannot  deceive ;  but  our  sense  is  very  easily 
deceived.^'^  That  never  failed ;  this,  often.  Since  then 
his  word  says,7%i«  is  my  body ;  let  us  assent,  and  believe, 
and  view  it  with  the  eyes  of  our  understanding.''  Homil. 
Ixxxiii.  in  Matt  T.  7.  p.  868. — He  that  was  present  at 
the  last  supper,  is  the  same  that  is  now  present  and  con- 
secrates our  feast.  For  it  is  not  man  who  makes  the 
things  lying  on  the  altar  become  the  body  and  blood  of 


(')    Cum  Kai  <^yrjvai  K€u  IfMJtoprfirivai. 

^")  oi  oKov  airrov  KaTt)(pvTec» 

f*)  bvhy  yap  Ikeivo  tsth  huyrivo\iv — dWa  Kai  two  k'^K€iro  avroc* 

(')  dXXa  njy  r«  Kpirau  X^'P^  ctrai  rtjy  eiCTeiyofityriy, 

(')   dXX*  lartD  koi  Xoyitrfiov  Kai  oxI/iuq  icvpiwrcpoc  di/rov  o  XoyoQ, 

^')  6  fiey  yap  Xoyo^  hvTOv  dirapo\oyiaToc>  h  ^c  aiaOtiait  4f ^^ 
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Qirist,  bat  that  Christ  who  was  cracified  for  us.  The 
words  are  pronounced  by  the  priest ;  but  it  is  the  power 
and  grace  of  God  that  consecrate  them.  He  said,  T%i8  is 
mjf  body:  these  words  make  the  chang^.^*^*^  Homil.  de 
Prodit.  Judm.  T.  v.  p.  415. — *^  As  many  as  partake  of  this 
body,  as  many  as  taste  of  this  blood,  think  ye  it  nothing 
different  from  that  which  sits  above,  and  is  adored  by 
angels."^'^    Hamil.  ni.  inc.  I.  ad  Ephes.  T.  x.  p.  885. 

CENT.  V. 

S.  Augustin/^-'  L.  C. — ^^  As  you  know  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Jews,  according  to  the  rite  of  Aaron,  consisted  in  the 
offerings  of  beasts,  and  this  in  mystery :  as  yet  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  was  not,  which  the 
fiuthfid  understand,^'^  and  they  who  have  read  the  gos- 
pel, which  sacrifice  is  now  diffused  through  the  whole 
world."  In  Psal.  xxxiii.  T.  viii.  p.  92  — "  Wherefore  the 
sacrifice  of  Aaron  was  taken  away ;  and  that,  according 
to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  commenced. — Our  Lord  was 
willing  that  our  salvation  should  be  in  his  body  and 
blood.    And  this  was  an  effect  of  his  humility.    For  had 

^^)  aytiiia  irXi/fMifv  kartfKey  6  iepev^f  ra  prifiara  ijSByyofuyoQ  tKciya' 
1l  ie  ivvafuey  Kai  fi  xcipig  rtt  dett  e^ri.  Two  fwv  ktm.  to  aoiia,  ^if^i* 
mro  TO  (irifui  ficrappvOfuZsi  Ta  irpoKtifuva, 

(0  iyyoeiTt  art  th  firfdtv  hceivov  ^la^fepovTetf  bv&  iiearvrot  fiert" 
^(PfitVy  art  eKiivB  tb  hw  Kadijfuvta  Tvnt  hiroyevopuQa* 

(^  St.  Auguitm  was  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Afirica,  and  himself 
an  African.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  his  name,  on 
account  of  the  erudition  of  those  works,  their  vast  researches, 
and  their  deep  insight  into  aU  the  ways  of  the  divine  economy, 
has  ever  borne  the  greatest  weight  in  the  Christian  churches. 
He  illustrated  the  close  of  the  fourth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  in  the  Latin  church,  while  St.  Chrysostom  shone  in 
the  east.     He  died  in  the  year  430. 

(«)  Nondum  erat  sacrificium  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini,  quod 
fideles  norunt. 
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he  not  been  humble,  he  would  not  have  been  to  us  matl 
aud  drink/'^-^^  Ibid. — ^^  When  committing  to  us  hin 
body,  he  said :  J%is  U  my  body^  Christ  was  held  in  his 
own  hands.  He  bore  that  body  in  his  hands.'^^'^  IHi, 
p.  94. — ^^  Our  Saviour  taught  us  this  in  mystic  woids— 
but  many  who  were  present  not  understanding  this,  woe 
scandalized ;  for  hearing  him,  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  their  own  flesh. — ^He  therefore  said,  TheJleshprqfiieA 
nothing:  that  is,  it  profiteth  nothing  as  they  understood 
it ;  for  they  understood  it  to  mean  flesh  as  it  is  in  a  dead 
body,  or  as  it  is  sold  in  the  market,  not  as  animated  bj 
life."^*^'  Tract  xxvii.  Ibid.  p.  96, 96. 

St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,^'^  G.  C. — ^^  Wheiefae, 
let  us  receive  the  body  of  life  itself:  that  life,  which  for  us 
has  dwelt  in  our  body ;  and  let  us  drink  his  sacred  Uood 
for  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  to  partake  of  that  imnuur- 
tality  which  is  in  him;  believing  Christ  to  be  the  priest 
and  the  victim,  the  offerer  and  the  offered.^^^'  Ham.  in 
Mysticam  Cssnam^  7".  v.  parte  ii.  p.  378. 

Council  of  Ephesus,  G.  C. — ^The  following  extracts 
are  from  an  epistle  of  S.  Cyril,  and  an  Egyptian  Synod, 

^  Nee  manducarctur,  nee  biberetur. 

(^)  Ferebatur  Christus  in  manibus  suis,  qiiando»  commendans 
ipsuin  suum  corpus  ait :  Hoc  est  corpus  meum.  Ferebat  enim  illud 
corpus  in  manibus  suis. 

(*)  Carnem  sic  intellexcrunt,  quomodo  in  cadavere  dilaniatur, 
aut  in  macello  venditur ;  non  quomodo  spiritu  vegetatur. 

(')  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  succeeded  Theophilus  in  the  patri- 
archal see  of  Alexandria  in  412,  and  was  the  active  and  successful 
opponent  of  Nestorius,  against  whom  was  called,  in  431,  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  in  which  St.  Cyril  presided.  He  died  in 
444.  The  best  edition  of  his  works,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  that 
of  Paris,  by  J.  Aubert,  G  vol.  folio,  1638. 

(^^  fitTaXafifiaytofJiev  Effete  r»;i'  avTol!oif}i:  fftitfia — Kai  wirMfjLtv  avrov 
TO  &c^  TO  iiyioy — tnaTivoyre^  Irri  vep  avrog  ^vu  nptv^  rai  Bvna^ 
nvTog  b  7rpo(r^epu>v  kai  Trpofftpepofityot. 
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read  in  the  general  council  of  Ephesus,  in  431,  and  ap- 
proYcd  by  the  council,  as  conveying  the  belief  of  the 
universal  Church.  They  write  to  the  heresiarch  Nesto- 
rius: — ^^  On  this  occasion  it  is  our  duty  to  add,  that  while 
we  announce  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  only  Son  of  Grod, 
and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  his  ascension  into 
heayen,  we  likewise  celebrate  the  unbloody  sacrifice  in 
the  Churches,  approach  to  the  myotic  thanksgivings,  and 
are  thus  sanctified,  being  made  partakers  of  tlie  sacred 
flesh  and  precious  blood  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
and  receiving  it,  not  as  common  flesh :  far  be  this  thought 
from  us:^'^  nor  as  the  flesh  of  a  sanctified  man,  and  united 
to  the  word  by  an  equality  of  honoiir,  nor  as  having  ob- 
tained a  divine  inhabitation;  but  we  receive  it  as  the 
truly  vivifying  flesh  of  the  word  made  man.  For  as  the 
word,  as  God,  is  essentially  life,  the  moment  it  became 
one  with  its  flesh,  it  imparted  to  this  flesh  a  vivifying 
virtue.  Wherefore,  although  Christ  said :  Unless  you  eat 
the  Jlesh  of  the  Son  of  many  and  drink  his  bloody  you  shall 
not  have  life  in  you;  (John,  vi.  53.)  we  are  not  to  imagine, 
that  it  is  the  flesh  of  a  man  like  to  ourselves,  but  truly 
the  flesh  of  him  who  for  us  was  made  and  called  the 
Son  of  man.  For  how  could  the  flesh  of  man,  according 
to  its  own  nature,  give  life?"  Ep.  ad  Nest.  Cone.  Gen, 
T.  iu.p.  404. — In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  they  then 
add  the  folloviring  anathema :  ^^  He  that  does  not  confess 
the  flesh  of  the  Lord  to  be  vivifying,  and  the  proper  flesh 
of  the  word  of  God  made  man ;  but  to  be  the  flesh  of  some 
other,  united  in  dignity  to  the  word,  or  that  has  obtained 
only  a  divine  inhabitation ;  and  shall  not  acknowledge  that 

^^  Ttiv  kvaiiaKTOv  tv  tcuq  iKKkr^aiai^  tiKdviuv  OvtriaVf  rpotrifiev  te 
ovrv  TaiQ  /iU0Tucai£  ivKoyiaiCy  nai  iLyia(ofuda,  fieroxoi  yiyofieyot  ri^c 
Tt  hyia^  trapKog,  kou  tov  rifiiov  hiuarog  rov  nayrtay  fifjibiy  ffiarrfpoi 
KpurroVf  KUi  ov\'  cue  <^opKu  Koivriy  d$\ofjLivoi'  firt  yivoiro* 
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flesh  to  give  life,  as  we  have  said,  because  it  is  the  iM 
of  the  word  that  gives  life  to  all  things,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema.*'   Ibid.  p.  409. 

S.  Peter  Cubysoloous/"^  L.  C. — ^^  Let  CluistiaiM 
understand,  who  every  day  touch  the  body  of  Chiist,'*^ 
what  helps  they  may  draw  from  that  body,  when  the 
woman  was  perfectly  cured  by  only  touching  the  hem  of 
his  garment.*'     Serm.  xxiv.  p.  872.  Edii.  Luffdnnij  1676. 

Theoj>oret,^*^  G.  C.  —  "  After  the  consecration,  the 
mystical  symbols  lose  not  their  proper  nature :  they  lemain 
in  the  former  substance,  figure,  and  appearance,  (or  rather  in 
the  shape  and  form  of  the  former  substance,/''^  to  be  seoi, 
and  to  be  felt,  as  before ;  but  they  are  understood  to  be  what 
they  have  been  made;  this  they  are  believed  to  be ;  and  tm 
such  they  are  adored."    Dial.  ii.  T.  iv.  Edit.  Paris.  1642. 

Sylvianus,^^-^  L.  C.  —  "  The  Jews  ate  manna ;  we 

("•}  He  was  placed  on  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Ravennxi,  about 
the  year  480,  and  governed  that  Church  about  twenty  years.  We 
have  1 76  of  his  discourses,  which  were  so  much  esteemed  in  those 
days  as  to  procure  him  the  name  of  Chrysologus. 

^")  Qui  quotidie  corpus  Christi  attingunt. 

(^)  Theodorei  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  an  Eccleiiastical 
History.  He  was  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  city  of  Syria ;  was  connected 
with  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  and  involved  in  variou 
controversies.  Few  men  have  written  more,  or  with  so  extensive 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  he  treats,  scriptural,  moral,  and 
historical.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  457,  or 
perhaps  later. 

^^)  fiivei  yap  iwi  rtfQ  wporepug  oi/^caCi  i^'ai  tb  tryrffjULTOQ^  koi  m  tictiQ. 
— The  word  irporepac  (former)  seems  to  imply  the  second  trans- 
lation. 

(V)  Sylvianus  was  a  learned  priest  of  Marseilles,  who  flourished 
from  aboOt  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  of 
whom  we  have  eight  books  "  On  the  Government  of  God,"  and 
four  books  "  Against  Avarice,"  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
under  the  name  of  Timotheus;  besides  some  epistles.  Baluxe 
published  them,  together  with  the  *'  Commonitonum"  of  Vincent 
of  Lerins,  at  Paris,  1684. 


^ 
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Christ :  they  the  flesh  of  birds ;  we  the  body  of  God : 
they  the  dew  of  heaven ;  we  the  God  of  heaven.'*^'-*  Ach. 
Avaritiamy  L.  ii,  p.  246.  Edit.  Paris.  1684. 

S.  NiLUs/'^  G.  C. — *^  Before  the  prayer  of  the  priest, 
and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  things  laid  on  the 
table  are  common  bread  and  wine ;  but  after  the  solemn 
invocations,  and  the  descent  of  the  adorable  spirit,  it  is 
no  longer  bread,  and  no  longer  wine,  but  is  the  body, 
and  pure  and  precious  blood,  of  Christ,  the  Cfod  of  all.^'^' 
Ep.  xliv.  L.  I,  p.  21. — "  Let  us  not  approach  to  the  mystic 
bread  as  to  mere  'bread,  for  it  is  the  flesh  of  Grod,  the 
venerable,  and  life-giving  flesh." ^*^  Ep.  xxxix.  L.  iii, 
p.  822. 


THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  MASS. 

Our  Saviour,  in  leaving  to  us  his  body  and 
blood,  under  two  distinct  species  or  kinds,  insti^ 
tuted  not  only  a  Sacrament^  hat  also  a  Sacrifice ; 
a  commemorative  sacrifice,  distinctly  shewing  his 
passion  and  death  until  he  come.     For  as  the 

^'^  No8  Christum, — nos  corpus  Dei — nos  Deum  coeli. 

('^  St.  Nilus  was  a  disciple  of  the  great  St.  Chrysostom.  After 
having  been  governor  of  Constantinople,  he  retired  into  the  desart 
of  Sinah,  and  there  led  a  solitary  life.  He  flourished  under  the 
emperors  Arcadius  and  Theodosius,  and  died  about  45 1 .  He  has 
left  us  several  treatises,  and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  religious 
subiects. 

^^  ci/K  kari  yl^iXoy  Afn-oy,  xai  Koivoy  oiyov  ra  irire^eifuya  rji  hyuf, 
TpfUTiifjif  dXX'  oaiMOy  Kai  kifui  TifUOVf  Kai  a')(payToy  Kpcorv,  ro  0eii 
fi^r  Birayray. 

^^^  /U]|  li^  }pik^  <^prf  'irpo<reff)(tafuda  r^  upri^  tw  fivariKff  trap^  yap 
vwapi^u  Octf,  crapf  rifutij  tcai  irpoaKvyrp-rif  Kai  (iMWTTOUK. 
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sacrifice  of  the  cross  was  performed  by  a  distimct 
effusion  of  his  blood,  so  is  that  sacrifice  eamme- 
morated  ifi  this  of  the  altar,  by  a  distinction  ^ 
the  symbols.  Jesus,  therefore,  is  here  given  not 
only  to  us,  but  for  us ;  and  the  Church  is  hereby 
enriched  with  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  usually  termed  the  Mass  :  propitiatory^ 
we  say,  because  representing  in  a  lively  manner 
the  passion  and  death  of  our  Lord,  it  is  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  our  eternal  Father,  and  thus  more 
^ectually  applies  to  us  the  aU-sufficient  merits 
qf  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 


SCRIPTURE. 

As  the  bloody  sacrifices  oi*dained  by  the  Jewish  law, 
are  understood  to  have  prefigured  the  sacrifice  which  the 
Redeemer  of  Mankind  was  once  to  offer  on  the  Cross,  by 
the  effusion  of  his  blood ;  so  do  we  believe  that  the  un- 
bloody offerings  of  the  same  law,  but  much  more  than 
these,  the  bread  and  wine,  which  M elchisedec,  ^'  theprie$i 
of  the  most  high  Gody"*  presented  to  Abraham,  (Gren.  iv.) 
were  a  type  or  figure  of  that  unbloody  sacrifice,  which 
Christ,  the  priest  for  ever^  according  to  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedecj  (Ps.  cix.)  would  continue  to  offer,  through  all 
ages,  under  the  symbols  or  species  of  bread  and  wine. 

Malach.  i.  10,  11.  /  have  no  pleasure  in  you,  saith  the 
LordofhostSy  neither  will  I  accept  an  offering  at  your  hand*. 
— For  J  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in 
every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  to  my  name,  and  a  clean 
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ojffMnff. — ^Matt.  xxvi.  28.  This  is  my  blood  of  0ie  New 
Tesiamenty  which  is  shed  for  many^'^  for  the  remission  of 
sins. — MeLvkf  xiv.  24.  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
menif  which  is  shed  for  many/*^ — ^Luke  xxii.  19.  This  is 
my  body  that  is  given  for  you  /'^  do  this  for  a  commemo- 
ration  of  me. — 20.  This  is  the  chalice^  the  New  Testament 
in  my  bloody  which  is  shed /or  you. — 1  Cor.  xi.  24.  TTns  is 
my  body  which  is  broken  for  you  :^'^  this  do  for  the  com^ 
memoration  of  me. — ^25.  This  chalice  is  the  New  Testament 
in  my  blood ;  do  ye  this  as  often  as  you  shall  drink  it,  for 
the  commemoration  of  me. — 26.  For  as  often  as  you  shall 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  chalicCy  you  shall  shew  the 
death  of  the  Lord  until  he  come. 

According  to  the  translation  of  these  passages,  which 
is  conformable  to  the  Ghreek,  our  Saviour  speaks  in  the 
present  tense  (or  time)  of  the  actual  immolation  of  his 
body,  and  the  actual  effusion  of  his  blood /<9r  the  remission 
of  sins;  because  at  that  moment,  he  really,  but  mystically , 
offered  up  his  body  and  blood  for  the  salvation  of  the 
apostles  and  of  all  men ;  while  the  words,  do  this  for  a 
commemorationy  or  in  remembrance  of  me,  plainly  denote 
the  institution  of  a  sacrifice  to  be  celebrated  to  the  end  of 
time.  Thus  Christ  seems  to  say :  As  I  now  immolate  my 
body  and  shed  my  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  so  do 
you  offer  up  this  same  body  and  this  same  blood  in  re- 
membrance of  me.  What  I  now  do,  do  you  and  your 
successors.-'-In  this  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  and  shall  see, 
have  the  words  of  Christ  always  been  understood  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

1  Cor.  X.  14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19,  20,  21.    Wherefore,  my 

f'^  TO  VJTCp  TTOXXWI'  IK'^VVOfltVOV .  ^f^  TO  WTtp  V^UitV  ^ih)fUVOV. 

(')  TO  VTTBp  hfiiar  K\MfAiyoy. 
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dearUf  hdovedyfti/  frcm  the  service  qfiMe.'^^I  epemk  m  k 
wise  men;  judge  ye  yoursehms  what  I  say. — 7%e  riiaifeg  ^ 
benediction  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  conummiom  of  At 
blood  of  Christ  ?  And  the  bread  uMch  we  breaks  t»  Umi 
the  partaking  of  the  body  of  ^  Lord  f — ForwebeksyfrnoH) 
are  one  bread,  one  body  all  that  partake  of  one  ArsodL— 
Behold  Israel  according  to  theJleA:  arenot  they  ikatest 
of  the  sacrifice^  partakers  cf  the  altar  ? — What  then?  Ik 
I  say  that  what  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is  assy  iking  f 
Or  that  the  idol  is  any  thing  f—But  the  things  which  tk 
heathens  sacrtfice,  they  sacrifice  to  demls,  €md  not  to  God; 
And  I  would  not  that  you  should  be  made  pariakerswiA 
devils, — You  cannot  drink  the  chalice  of  the  Ijord^  emd  At 
duiliee  of  devils :  you  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  table  sf 
the  Lord,  and  of  the  t4ible  of  devils. 

As  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  participation  of  the  victiiBs 
among  the  Jews,  which  were  offered  on  their  altars,  and 
of  a  similar  participation  among  the  Grentiles ;  so,  insti- 
tuting a  comparison,  he  plainly  speaks  of  Christians  par- 
taking of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  from  the  £a- 
charistic  altar. 

Heb.  xiii.  10,  11,  12.  We  have  an  altar,  whereof  thei/ 
have  no  power  to  eat  who  serve  the  tabernacle, — For  the 
bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  sanc- 
tuary by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  are  burned  ftnthottt  the 
camp. —  Wherefore,  Jestis  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the 
people  with  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate. 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  not  plain,  bat  it  seems 
to  intimate  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  worshippers. 
Not  only  the  Jews,  but  even  their  priests,  were  not  allowed 
to  taste  of  the  victims  which  were  solemnly  offered  for  sin; 
whereas  we  have  an  altar  and  a  victim,  typified  by  those 
of  the  Jews,  of  which  we  may  at  all  times  partake:  a 
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▼iedm  once  offered  for  sin,  and  represented  by  the  daily 
oblation  of  his  body  and  blood. 

Acts  xiii.  2.  And  as  they  were  ministering  to  the  Lard 
amd  fasting  J  the  Holy  Ghost  said  to  them. — ^The  breaking 
a^  bread  is  often  mentioned  in  the  same  Acts ;  and  in  the 
two  quotations  just  given  from  St.  Paul,  the  aliar  and 
iabUf*^  are  mentioned,  which  must  refer  to  sacrifice. — 
jRev.  T.  6.  And  I  saw :  and  behold  m  the  midst  of  the 
ihsrone  and  of  the  four  living  creatures^  and  in  the  midst  of 
ike  ancients^  a  lamb  standing  as  ii  were  slain. — 8.  And 
when  he  had  opened  the  booky  the  four  living  creatures^  and 
ike  four  and  twenty  ancients^  fell  down  before  the  lamb.' — 
9.  And  they  sung  a  new  canticloj  saying:  Thou  art  worthy, 
O  Lord,  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof: 
because  thou  wast  sUun,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  in 
thy  bloody  out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue,  and  people  and 
motion. — 10.  And  hast  made  us  to  our  God  a  kingdom  and 
priests,  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth. 


FATHERS. 
CENT.  II. 

S.  Ju  STIN,  L.  C. — "  Truly  we  are  the  sacerdotal  offspring 
of  €rod,  as  he  himself  attests,  saying,  that  in  every  place 
among  the  nations,  we  offer  to  him  well-pleasing  and  clean 
victims.  These  victims  he  accepts  from  his  own  priests 
•kme.  Wherefore,  shewing  preference  to  all  thojse  who, 
tluough  his  name,  offer  the  sacrifices  which  Christ  or- 
dained to  be  offered ;  that  is,  in  the  Eucharist  of  bread 
and  the  chalice,^'^  which  in  all  places  of  the  earth  are 

(*)  dvtnoffrrfpwy — rpairefiy. 

^•^  fn  rp  Ivxapiirrt^  ru  dprv  icai  n*  woTripw, 
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celebrated  by  tbe  Christian  people,  God  declares  that  they 
are  well-pleasing  to  him.  Bnt  the  sacrifices  of  you  Jews, 
and  of  your  priests,  he  rejects,  saying :  /  unll  accept  no 
offering  from  your  hands ;  because  from  the  rising  of  tie 
sun  to  the  gmng  down  of  the  same^  my  name  is  gretd  anumg 
the  GentileSj  but  ye  have  prof  aned  itJ*^  Malacb.  1. — DM. 
cum  TVyphon,  Judfeo,p.  386. 

S.  Tren^us,^*^^  L.  C. — ^**  Christ  took  bread  into  his 
hands,  and  giving  thanks,  said,  TTtis  is  my  body.  Like- 
wise he  declared  the  cup  to  be  his  blood,  and  taught  tbe 
new  oblation  of  the  new  Testament,  which  oblation  the 
Church  receiving  from  the  apostles,  offers  it  to  God  over 
all  the  earth,^*^  of  which  the  prophet Malaehias spoke:  / 
fcill  not  accept  offerings  from  your  hands.  For  from  the 
risif^  of  the  sun  to  the  going  doton  of  the  samCy  my  name 
is  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  incense  is 
offered  to  my  name,  a  clean  sftcri/ice,(}.)  Manifesdy  hereby 
signifying,  that  the  first  people  [the  Jews]  will  cease  to 
offer  to  God  ;  and  that  in  every  place  a  sacrifice,  and  that 
clean,  will  be  oflfered  to  him,^'^  and  that  his  name  is  glo- 

(*J  St  IrenceuSf  though  by  birth  a  Greek,  was  bishop  of  Lyons 
in  the  second  century ;  and  in  his  youth  had  lived  with  St.  Poly- 
carp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  the  disciple  of  St.  John  the  evangelist: 
this  brings  him  near  to  the  apostolic  times.  In  what  year 
he  died  is  not  ascertained ;  probably  about  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  lefl  behind  him  a  Treatise  against  the  Heresies  <^ 
the  Age,  in  five  books.  Of  this  work,  which  contains  much 
that  is  highly  valuable,  and  which  was  written  in  Grreek,  a 
Latin  version  of  great  antiquity,  but  harsh  and  of^  obscure, 
alone  remains,  some  passages  excepted,  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  their  original  language.  Some  fragments  also  are  ex- 
tant. 

<^  Calicem — suum  sanguinem  confessus  est,  et  novi  Testament! 
novum  docuit  oblationem,  quam  ecclesia  ab  apostolis  accipiens, 
in  universo  mundo  offert  Deo. 

-'''  Omni  autem  loco  sacrificium  ofieretur  ei,  et  hoc  punim. 
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rified  among  the  gentiles.'"'''^  Adver.HeBr.  LAy.  c?.xxxii. 
p.  3-23,  324. — "  As  then  in  simplicity  the  Church  offers, 
her  offering  is  accepted  by  God  as  a  pure  sacrifice.*' 
Ibid.  c.  xxxiv.  p.  326. 

CENT.  III. 

S.  Cyprian,  L.  C. — ^^  It  is  the  sole  duty  of  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  to  attend  to  the  altar  and  sacridcesy^  and  to 
prayers  and  supplications.  Those  who  are  promoted  by  cle- 
rical ordination,  should  not  be  called  away  from  the  service 
of  (rod,  nor  perplexed  by  worldly  business;  but,  receiving 
aliment  from  their  brethren,  should  not  withdraw  from 
the  altar  and  from  sacrifices,'''^  day  and  night  intent  on 
heavenly  things.'*  ^'  In  the  priest  Melchisedec  we  see 
prefigured  the  sacrament  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,^^>'  the 
holy  Scriptures  declaring:  Melchisedec  king  of  Salem 
taught  forth  bread  and  wine;  and  he  tvas  the  priest  of 
ike  mast  high  God,  and  he  blessed  Abraham,  (Gen.  xiv.) 
And  that  he  bore  the  resemblance  of  Christ,  the  Psalmist 
amiounces :  Thau  art  a  priest  for  ever  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedec,^^   (Ps.  cix.)    He  afterwards  adds : 

(«)  On  thit  passage,  the  learned  Protestant  editor  of  Irenseusi 
Dr.  Grabe,  observes :  "  It  is  certain  that  Irenaeus  and  all  the 
Fathers— either  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  or  their  imme- 
diate successors,  whose  writings  are  still  extant — considered  the 
bl«0ted  Eucharist  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  law,  and  offered 
bread  and  wine  on  the  altar,  as  sacred  oblations  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther; and  that  this  was  not  the  private  opinion  of  any  particular 
ClMltch  or  teacher,  but  the  public  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
oniyerial  Church,  which  she  received  from  the  apostles,  and  they 
from  Christ,  is  expressly  shown  in  this  place,  by  Irenaeus,  and 
before  him  by  Justin  M.  and  Clement  of  Rome.  — Nota  in  Ire- 
n^ptuMf  p*  ^23* 

^  Altari  et  sacrificiis  deservire — debeant. 

^^  Ab  altari  et  sacrificiis  non  recedant. 

*)  Sacrifteii  Dominici  sacramentum. 
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'^  If  Jesus  Christy  our  Lord  and  God,  be  himself  the  higk 
priest  of  his  Father ;  and  if  he  first  offered  himeielf  a  m- 
crifice  to  him,  and  commanded  the  same  to  be  done  ib 
remembmnce  of  him ;  then  that  priest  truly  stands  in  the 
place  of  Christ,  who  imitates  that  which  Christ  did,  and 
then  offers  in  the  Church  a  true  and  complete  sacrifice 
to  Grod  the  Father/'^  doing  what  he  ordained.  For  the 
whole  discipline  of  religion  and  of  truth  is  subverted,  if 
that  which  was  commanded  be  not  faithfully  complied 
with."  Ihid.  p.  155. 

I  could  quote  many  other  passages  from  the  letters  of 
S.  Cyprian,  and  from  his  other  tracts,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  Christian  sacrifice  of  the  new  law,  in  terms  the 
most  plain  and  obvious,  such  as :  ^^  We  are  mindful  d 
you  day  and  night,  and  when  we  offer  up  prayer  in  the 
sacrifices/'  Ep.  xxxvii.  p.  72. — ^^  As  ofiten  as  we  ode- 
brate  the  anniversary  days  of  the  martyrs,  we  offer  sacri» 
fices  for  them  [the  relatives  of  Celerinus]."  Ep,  xxxix. 
p.  77. — "  To  God  and  his  Christ,  whom  I  serve,  and  to 
whom  with  a  pure  and  undefiled  conscience,  in  persecu- 
tion and  in  peace,  I  unceasingly  offer  sacrifices."'^*^.£^.lx?i. 
p.  169. — "  Whilst  we  were  offering  sacrifice,^'^  the  girl  was 
brought  in  by  her  mother."     De  LapsiSy  p.  132. 

CENT  IV. 

EusEBius  OF  CiESAREA,  G.  C. — ^^  And  as  he  [speak- 
ing of  Melchisedec,]  who  was  the  priest  of  the  Grentiles, 
seems  never  to  have  offered  animal  sacrifices,  but  wine 
alone  and  bread,  while  he  blessed  Abraham ;    so  our  Sa- 

^^^  Ille  sacerdos  vice  Christi  vere  fungitur,  qui  id  quod  Christus 
fecit,  imitatur,  et  sacrificium  vcrum  et  plenum  tunc  offert  in 
ecclesia,  Deo  Patri, 

^^    Sacrificia  indesinenter  offero.       ^'^  Sacrificantibus  nobis. 
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▼iour  and  Lord  first,  and  then  the  priests  who  are  de- 
scended from  him,  performing,  in  all  nations,  according 
Id  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  the  sacerdotal  function,  re- 
pfesent,  in  bread  and  wine,  the  mysteries  of  his  body  and 
salutary  blood/"^  which  mysteries  Melchisedec  had  so 
long  before  by  the  divine  spirit  foreknown  and  used  in 
figure.  The  Scripture  of  Moses  says:  And  Melchisedec y 
Ac."  (Gren.  xiv.)  Demomt.  Evang.  L.  v.  c.  iii.  p.  228.  Co- 
kmUe,  1688. 

S.  Cyril  op  Jerusalem,  G.  C. — He  mentions  the 
Tttrious  prayers  and  ceremonies  which  accompany  our 
saicrifice  of  the  altar,  and  adds :  *^  When  this  spiritual 
sacrifice,  this  unbloody  worship  over  the  victim  of  pro- 
pitiation, is  ended,^"^  we  supplicate  God  for  the  common 
-peace  of  the  Churches,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world, 
for  kings,  for  their  armies  and  their  allies,  for  the  sick 
and  the  afflicted ;  and  in  a  word,  for  all  who  want  assist- 
ance. Again,  when  we  ofiier  this  sacrifice,  we  commemo- 
rate those  who  have  departed  this  world  before  us. — We 
offer  up  that  Christ  who  was  slain  for  our  sins,  that  he 
who  is  most  kind,  may  be  jpropitious  to  us  and  them." 
Catech.  Mystag,  v.  n.  6, 7.  p.  297,  298. 

S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,^'^  G.  C. — ^^  Julian,  in 

("}  Sivtf  Kcu  dpr^t  THT£  ffuffiaroc  dvTH  icai  rv  atjrqpw  hufiaro^ 
diviTToyrai  ra  fiverrripia. 

("^  wyevfiarucqv  ^triaVf  TTfy  dyaifuucroy  XarpetaVf  cflrc  n}c  OtHnac 
iKuvfiQ  T»  iXaafw. 

(*^  St.  Gregory  ofNazianzum  was  the  friend  of  St.  Bazil, 
with  whom  he  studied  at  Athens ;  he  became  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople,  which  see  he  aflerwards  relinquished,  retiring  to  Nazi- 
anzum  in  Cappadocia,  near  which  city  he  was  born,  and  where  he 
died,  about  the  year  389.  He  was  much  celebrated  for  his  elo- 
qoence,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  the  greatest  orators 
of  the  age ;  and  of  that  eloquence  many  examples  are  yet  extant 
in  the  various  discourses  or  sermons,  which  form  the  principal 
body  of  his  works. 
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impure  and  wicked  blood,  washes  acway  his  Inqptinnl 
rite,  opposing  initiation  to  initiation— ^he  defiles  his  handi 
in  order  to  purify  them  from  that  unbloody  sacrificef'^ 
through  which  we  communicate  with  Christy  widi  Us 
divine  nature,  and  his  sufferings/'  OraU  m.  m  JuUmL 
T.l.  p.70. 

S.  Optatus  of  Mileyis,  Ij.CSee  the  qmiaiim 
Jhm  him  abavcy  p.  659. — ^^  What  is  the  altar,"  Sec* 

S.  Ambrose,  L.  C. ^-Commenting  on  the  appeannce 
of  the  augel  to  Zacharias,  (Luke  I.)  he  says :  **  It  were  to 
be  wished,  that  while  we  burned  inoense  on  our  altan, 
and  offer  sacrifice,  the  angel  would  assist  and  become 
visible  to  us.  That  he  does  assist,  cannot  be  doubted, 
while  Christ  is  there,  while  Christ  is  immolated/*'^  L.  1. 
m  Evang.  Imc,  c.  T.  iii.  p.  12.  ^*  Although  Christ  is  not 
now  seen  to  offer,  yet  is  he  offered  on  earth,  when  his 
body  is  the  victim.^**^  Indeed  he  manifestly  offers  in  us, 
since  it  is  his  word  that  sanctifies  the  sacrifice  that  is 
offered."  Enarr.  m  Psal.  xxxviii.  T.  ii.  p.  740. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Marcellina,  giving  an  account 
of  some  disturbances  at  Milan,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  seize  the  church,  he  relates :  *^  The  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  after  the  reading  and  sermon,  when  I  was 
explaining  the  creed,  word  was  brought  that  officers  were 
sent  to  seize  the  Portian  chiirch,  and  that  part  of  the 
people  were  flocking  thither.  I  continued  to  discharge  my 
duty,  and  began  Mass  {'^  but  as  I  was  offering,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  people  had  laid  hands  on  an  Arian  priest 


^1*^  rriQ  dyaifiakm  ^vtrun  diroKa^cuftwy. 

v?)  Quando  Christus  ossistit,  quando  Cliristi  corpus  iinmolatur. 

^'^^  Ipse  ofrcrtur  in  tcrris,  quando  Christus  oilertur. 

^*^    Missam  faccre  ca^pi. 


^ 
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This  made  me  weep,  and  I  prayed  to  God  in  the  midst  of 
the  offering/'^  that  no  blood  might  be  shed  in  this  qoar- 
Tel."  Ep.TLiY.  7!  T.  p.  205. — ^Having  heard  from  the  em.- 
peror  TheodosiuSy  of  the  victory  which  he  had  gained  over 
the  tyrant  Eugenius,  Ambrose  writes  to  him.  ^^  I  took 
your  letter  with  me  to  the  church ;  I  laid  it  on  the  altar; 
and  whilst  I  offered  sacrifice^*^  I  held  it  iil  my  hand, 
that  by  my  voice  you  might  speak,  and  your  august  letter 
perform  with  me  the  sacerdotal  office.''  EpAYin.  71  v. 
/>.822. 

As  the  Mass  has  just  been  mentioned  in  a  quotation 
from  S.  Ambrose,  I  will  here  subjoin  a  passage  on  the 
subject,  from  the  learned  and  pious  cardinal  Bona,  who 
flourished  at  Rome  in  the  seventeenth  century.—*'^  There  is 
an^episde  of  Pius  I.,  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  written 
about  the  year  166  to  the  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  the  opening 
of  which  he  thus  speaks :  '  Our  sister  Euprepia,  as  you 
well  recollect,  made  over  her  house  to  the  poor,  where  we 
dwell  and  celebrate  Mass.'"  Cone.  Gen.  711. />. 576^— ^ 
Aj^letter  also  from  pope  Cornelius  to  another  bishop  of 
the  same  city,  written  about  the  year  2d4,  remarks,  that 
on  account  of  the  persecutions,  the  Christians  could  not 
publicly  "  celebrate  Mass."  Ihid,  j9.681. — In  the  fourth 
century y^St.  Ambrose  writing  to  his  sister,  mentions  the 
Mass,  as  likewise  in  his  thirty-fourth  discourse :  ^^  I  ex- 
hort you,  you  that  are  near  the  church,  and  can  do  it 
without  great  inconvenience,  to  hear  Mass  daily.  71  v. 
'p.  48. — ^In  his  preparatory  prayer  before  Mass,  he  says ; 
"  Grrant  me  thy  grace  on  this  day,  and  on  every  other, 
with  a  pure  mind  and  clean  heart,  to  celebrate  the  solemn 

<'^  £t  orare  in  ipsd  oblatione.     (''^  Cum  offerrem  sacrificium. 
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aerrice  of  Mass.''^^'^*  lUd.  p.  335.—''  St.  AugiMiii  ud 
other  ancient  Fathers  use  the  same  expression,  and  tfaej 
use  it  as  if  it  were  common  and  generally  reoeiyed  at  the 
time.**  Z.  1.  Rerum  Liturg.  c.  iii.  p.  17,  Edit.  ParU^  1678. 

In  this  fourth  century,  various  councils  weie  hdd, 
whidi  in  plain  terms  speak  of  the  Christian  sacrifice. 

Council  of  Anctra/^^  G.  C. — ^Against  fioch  pnesto 
who,  in  the  times  of  persecution,  had  shown  f;reat  weak- 
ness, it  enacts :  '^  That  they  be  not  deprived  of  their 
stations;  but  that  they  be  not  allowed  to  offer f*'^  norte 
address  the  people,  nor  to  perform  any  priestly  fonctaon." 
Cam.  1.  Cane.  Gen.  T.  I.  p.  1455. 

Council  of  Neoc^sarea,''*^  G.  C. — ''Coantiy 
priests,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  or  the  priests  of 
the  city,  cannot  offe/*^  nor  give  the  sanctified  l»e^ 
nor  present  the  chalice.    Ibid.  Can.  xiii.  p.  1483. 

Council  of  Nice''*^  G.  C. — ^^  The  holy  synod  has  been 
informed  that,  in  some  places  and  cities,  the  deacons  pre- 
sent the  Eucharist  to  the  priests.  This  thing  no  canon 
nor  custom  has  taught — that  they,  who  have  themselves 
no  power  to  offei^*^  should  present  the  body  of  Christ 
to  those  who  possess  that  power."  Can.  xviii.  Cone.  Gen, 
T.  ii.  p.  38. 

f*^  The  two  works  quoted  by  Cardinal  Bona,  as  productions  of 
St.  Ambrose,  are  not  allowed,  by  the  learned,  to  be  his,  though 
of  some  ancient  author. 

^)  This  council,  held  about  the  year  314,  consisted  of  bishops 
from  all  the  principal  sees  of  the  East,  to  the  number  of,  at  least, 
118. — They  enacted  twenty-five  canons  for  the  estaWshmeat  of 
discipline. 

^'^  irpo(T<j>epeiy. 

"^  This  council  was  called  soon  after  that  of  Ancyra,  and  cod- 
sisted  of  nearly  the  same  bishops. 

'*^  wpo<T<l>epeiy . 

''^^  Held  in  325,  against  the  errors  of  Arius. 
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Council  op  Laodicea/'^  G.  C. — ^Having  establislie<) 
oertain  roles  to  be  observed  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
it  adds :  ^^  And  after  the  priests  have  given  the  kiss  of 
peace  to  the  bishop,  the  laity  must  do  the  same  one  to 
the  other,  and  thus  the  holy  offenngf^^  be  completed: 
bat  the  ministers  alone  may  approach  the  altar,  and  there 
ceamranicate.*'  Ibid.  Can,  xix./>.  1499. 

Second  Council  of  Carthage^*^  L.  C — ^It  enacts 
that,  if  any  priest,  having  been  reprimanded  by  his 
buiiop,  withdraw  from  his  communion,  and  ^' offer  sa- 
crifice privately ,^*^  erecting  altar  against  altar,  contrary 
to  established  discipline — he  be  deprived  of  his  office.^* 
Ihid.  Can.  viii.  T.  ii.  p.  1161. 

S.  John  Chrysostom,  G.  C. — On  the  words  of  the 
pvK^bet  Malachias ;  And  in  every  place  tnceme  shall  be 
offered  to  Grody  and  a  clean  offering;  he  says,  address- 
ing the  Jews :  *^  When  did  this  happen  ?  When  was  in- 
cense thus  offered?  When  this  clean  sacrifice?  You 
ea&  produce  no  other  time  than  this,  after  the  coming  of 
Cbrist^*^  And  if  of  this  time  the  prophet  had  not  spoken ; 
had  he  prophesied,  not  of  our  sacrifice  but  of  that  of  the 
Jews,  his  prophecy  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  law; 
jfor  Moses  forbids  sacrifices  to  be  offered  in  any  other 
place  than  that  which  Grod  had^chosen :   to  this  he  con- 

^')  This  council  met  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  has  left  us  sixty  canons,  which  have  ever  been  held  in  the 
greatest  estimation. 

(f^  .WMafopar. 

C')  This  council  was  called  by  Genethlius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
who  presided  at  it,  in  390.  It  enacted  thirteen  canons,  respecting 
the  oeUbacy  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  other  points  of 
discipline. 

'*)  Separatim — sacrificium  Dei  obtulerit. 

fO  Owe  aV  IxcHc  irepay  iiw€iy  Katfioi^,  dKK*  i/j  rwov,  tov  fiira  rriv  rti 
Hipumt  wapturwv. 
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fines  them.  But  Malachias  dedares,  that  in  emrf  place 
incense  shall  be  offered,  and  a  clean  aaorifioe.  In  the 
first  place,  the  prophet  foretels  that,  not  in  one  cit^,  u 
among  the  Jews,  but  firom  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same,  offerings  shall  be  made.  Then, 
by  calling  the  sacrifice  efeoM,  he  plainly  denotes  of  what 
victim  he  spoke.  And  finally,  the  offerings  wiU  be  made, 
not  in  Israel,  but  in  all  nations.  In  enay  pUace^  saya  he ; 
evidently  showing,  that  wherever  the  sun  sheds  its  light, 
there  the  gospel  shall  be  preached.  He  speaka  of  a  €km 
offering^  not  as  if  by  its  own  nature,  that  of  the  Jews 
had  been  unclean,  but  only  through  the  will  of  the  of- 
ferers. Nevertheless,  if  our  present  sacrifice  be  eampaied 
with  the  former,  so  vast  will  the  difference  be  fi>and,  that 
ours  alone  can  merit  the  name  of  clean."  Adv.  Judmtm. 
Orai.  iii.  T.  1.  p.  437.—''  When  you  behold  the  Lord  im- 
molated, and  the  priest  at  the  altar  offering  sacrifice,  and 
pouring  out  prayers,  and  then  the  surrounding  multitude 
partaking  of  the  sacred  blood,^^^  can  you,  at  that  moment 
fancy  you  are  among  mortals,  and  dwelling  on  the  earth? 
Rather,  are  you  not  transported  to  the  heavens?"'  De 
Sacerd.  L.  iii.  c.  iv.  T.  iv.  p.  27. — ^^  But  when  the  priest 
shall  have  invoked  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  shall  have  com^ 
pleted  this  tremendous  and  awful  sacrifice,  the  common 
Lord  of  all  being  handled  by  him  -/'-^  I  ask  you,  what  in- 
tegrity of  life,  and  what  sense  of  religion  shall  we  not 
demand  from  him  ?  Meanwhile,  the  angels  stand  by  the 
priest,  the  army  of  heavenly  powers  cry  out,  and  the 
space  around  the  altar  is  filled  by  them  in  honour  of  him 


^^^  Toy  Kvpioy  TeBvfityov  kcu  Kiifuvoy,  kcu  tov  Upta  l^vruru  ry 
&vfiari — KCU.  trayrac  iKEiyf  rf  TifUf  (JK)iyuTaofAiVkiQ  dt^aru 

(0   Toy  iltptKuhtrraTtiv  eniTiXii  %avav^  Kfu  r«  Koit'tt  ircuTAfi'  trvytxtf^ 
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who  lies  there."  Ibid.  L.  vi.  c.  iv.  p.  82.— These  senti* 
ments  he  often  repeats. — ^^  He  has  ordained  a  sacred 
rite,  changing  the  victim ;  and  in  the  place  of  animals, 
commanding  himself  to  be  immolated."^"^  Horn.  xxiv. 
in  1  Car.  T.-x..  p.  256. — ^^  All  the  people  being  present, 
and  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  the  sacred  victim 
lying  there,^"''  shall  not  Grod  be  rendered  propitious  to 
them?''  Horn.  iii.  in  c.  1.  Ep.  ad  PkUip.  71  ci.  p.  82.  — 
'^  But  do  we  not  (it  may  be  asked)  offer  sacrifice  daily  ?" 
We  do ;  but  in  remembrance  of  his  death.  And  the  vic- 
tim is  one,  not  many.  But  how  is  this  ?  Because  it  was 
once  offered  alid  brought  into  the  sanctuary.  This  sar 
erifice  is  a  copy  of  that ;  the  offering  is  the  same.  Not 
one  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next  another ;  but  always  the 
same^*^  Thus  then  the  sacrifice  is  one.  But  are  there 
Hiany  Christs,  as  the  offering  is  made  in  many  places  ? 
By  no  means  :  it  is  the  same  Christ  every  where ;  here 
entire  and  there  entire;  one  body.  As  then,  though 
offered  in  many  places,  there  is  one  body,  and  not  many 
bodies :  so  is  there  one  sacrifice.  He  is  our  high  priest, 
who  offered  the  victim  of  our  expiation :  that  same  vic- 
tim we  now  offer  that  was  then  offered ;  which  cannot  be 
consumed.  This  is  done  in  remembrance  of  what  was 
done.  Do  this,  he  said,  in  remembrance  qfmeP  Hem. 
XLvii.  jf»  c.  X.  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  T.  xi.  p.  856.;' 

S.  Jerome,  L.  C.  —  ^'  According  to  thee,  the  Roman 
bishop  does  wrong,  who  offers  sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  over 
the  bodies  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  bodies  we  call  vener- 

^)  nfv  itpHpyiay  fAirtffKtviurc,  icai  rriv  ^tnav  dvrtpf  dfuiypa^p  xai 
dvTi  Trm  dXoywv  ff^yijc,  iavroy  wpotn^ipeiy  iceXcv^ac 

(**)  irpoKtiTCU  fi  i^purrrf  dima. 

(<*)  rov  yap  dvrov  dei  wpotrt^ipofuy'  6v  yvv  fuy  irepoyf  avpioy  ^e 
krepoyf  dXKa  d^i  to  dvro'  tSwrc  /ma  iariy  ii  dvaia. 
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able  remains,  bat  fouj  vile  dust.    To  him  their  tombs  are 
altars.''    Adv.  VtgOantium,  T.l.p.  591. 

CENT.  V. 

S.  AuousTiN,  L.  C.  —  ^  This  eating  and  drinking,  of 
which  the  wise  man  speaks  (Eccles.  iii.)  relate  to  the  par^ 
ticipation  of  this  table,  which  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  the  priest,  according  to  the  order  of  Melehi- 
sedec,  offers  of  his  body  and  blood.  This  sacrifice  has 
succeeded  to  all  those  of  the  ancient  covenant,  which  weie 
offered,  as  the  shadows  of  this  that  was  to  come.**  De  Ok. 
Drif  L.  xvii.  c.  xx.  p.  1 138. — ^^The  prophet  Malachias  fine- 
telling  the  Church,  which  we  now  behold  propi^ted  by 
Christ,  thus  manifestly  speaks  to  the  Jews  in  the  person 
of  God:  /  have  no  pleaaurej  &c.  (Malach.  1.)  Since, 
then,  we  behold  this  sacrifice,  in  every  place,  offered  to 
God,  by  the  priesthood  of  Christ,^'^  according  to  the  order 
of  Melchisedec ;  and  as  the  Jews  cannot  deny  that  their 
sacrifices  have  ceased,  why  do  they  still  look  for  another 
Christ?"     Ibid.  L.  xviii.  c.  xxxv.  p.  1210. 

Speaking  afterwards  in  reply  to  those  who  asked,  why 
miracles  were  not  then  wrought ;  he  recounts  many,  to 
most  of  which  he  was  himself  a  witness,  and  among  them 
relates,  that  the  property  of  a  great  man,  whom  he  names, 
having  been  much  troubled  by  wicked  spirits,  he  re- 
quested that,  ^^  in  my  absence  some  of  the  priests  would 
go,  and  by  their  prayers  remove  the  evil.  One  of  them 
went,  offei'ed  there  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ,''''' 
praying  that  the  mischief  might  cease ;  and,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  it  instantly  ceased."    Ibid,  Z.  xxii.  c.  v\i\.p.  1485. 

iP)  Hoc  sacrificium  per  sacerdotiam  Christie  cum  in  omni  loco 
videamus  offerri. 

(f )  Obtulit  ibi  sacrificium  corporis  Christi. 
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To  the  objection  of  his  adversary,  that  the  Catholics  had 
substitated  the  martyrs  in  the  place  of  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles,  he  replies :  ^^  The  Christian  people  celebrate 
the  memories  of  the  martyrs  with  a  religious  solemnity, 
in  order  to  excite  themselves  to  an  imitation  of  their 
constancy,  to  be  united  to  their  merits,  and  to  be  aided  by 
their  prayers ;  but  to  no  martyr,  to  the  Qod  alone  of  nuu> 
lyrs,^'*^  in  memory  of  them,  alone  do  we  raise  altars.)  For 
what  prelate,  assisting  at  the  altar  where  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  lie,  was  ever  heard  to  say :  To  thee  Peter,  to  thee 
Paul,  or  to  thee  Cyprian,  do  we  make  this  oflfering?  To 
God  alone,  who  crowned  these  martyrs,  is  sacrifice  of- 
fered. — We  frequently  sacrifice  to  Grod  in  the  Churches  of 
the  martyrs,  by  that  rite,  according  to  which,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  declare,  he  commanded  sacri- 
fice to  be  oflfered  to  him.  This  pertains  to  that  worship, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Latrkty  and  which  can  be  ofi'ered  to 
God  alone."  Con.  Fans,  p,  156. — ^^  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  by  the  prayers  of  the  holy  Church,  and  by  the  salu- 
tary sacrifice/'''  and  by  alms  which  are  given  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls,  the  dead  are  helped ;  so  that  God 
may  treat  them  more  mercifully  than  their  sins  deserved. 
This  the  whole  Church  observes,  which  it  received  firom 
the  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  to  pray  for  those  who  died  in 
the  Communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  when, 
in  their  turn,  they  are  commemorated  at  the  Sacrifice, 
and  it  is  'then  announced  that  the  Sacrifice  is  offered  for 
them.'^^'^  De  verbis  Apostoliy  Serm.  X3Lxii.  71  x.  p,  154. 
— See  other  passageSj  p»  665,  ^c,  above, 

'*')  At  nulli  martyruni,  sed  ipsi  Deo  martyrum  sacrificamus. 
^'^  Orationibus  sanctss  Ecclesiae,  et  sacrificio  salutare,  et  elee- 
mosynis. 

(  *  Hoc  a  patribus  traditum,  universa  obtervat  ecclesia,  ut  pro 
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S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  6.  C.-r-^*  We  offer  in  tke 
Church  a  holy,  vivifyii^,  and  unbloody  sacrifioe  ^"^  mi 
bdieTnig  it  to  be  the  common  body  and  blood  of  man,  but 
4jie  real  body  and  the  real  blood  of  the  life^nng  word.^'^ 
For  common  flesh  cannot  giye  life,  nvshicfa  onr  Sanriov 
fainuelf  attested,  saying :  ItUike  9pmt  thai  quiehemeA; 
ike  Jlesh  prqfiieih  nothing.  <Johnyi.64.r  JDealar.jbm^ 
t*em/'XL  T.  vL  p.  160.—^^'  God  said  plainly  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  were  not  pleasing  to  him,  or  rather,  that  he 
W0iild  not  accept  their  sacrifices  in  dbadows  and  figures: 
but  foretels,  that  his  name  shall  be  great  among  all 
nations,  and  that,  in  every  place  and  nation,  pure  and 
unbloody  sacrifices  shall  be  offered/''^    Comm.  m  c.  1. 

Malach.T.in.  p.  8SQ.— See  also  the  letter  fwui  ai  £pke^ 
p.  6G6,  ae  abofce.-^^^  On  this  occasion,"  &c. 

Council  of  Chalcedon,  G.  C.-r-In  this  council, 
which  was  held  in  the  year  451,  the  following  complaint 
was  read  against  Diosoorus,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria: 
^^  So  g^reat  was  his  audacity  against  all — ^not  as  became 
a  bishop,  and  a  bishop  of  so  great  a  city,  and  of  this 
evangelical  see — as  not  to  permit  the  com  to  be  received, 
which  our  kind  emperors  had  granted  to  the  Churches  of 
Lybia,  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  province,  and 
because  no  com  is  grown  in  it.  It  was  granted,  in  the 
first  place,  that  of  it,  the  unUoody  sacrifice  might  be  of- 
fered ^*^  and  then  that  travellers  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
might  be  aided.    From  this  oppressive  act  it  has  hap 

eis,  qui — defuncti  sunt,  cum  ad  ipsum  sacrificium  commemo- 
rantur,  ae  pro  iUis  quoque  id  oflferri  commeraoretur. 

(")  Kai  dyaifiOKTOV  iv  race  tKKKiiauu^  reXttfitv  Ovirtaym 

('  fiaXKov  wg  idtov  irw/xa  ytyovoQ^  icac  fuvroi  Kai  hifia  r«  raira 
((Myovnv  roc  Xoyw. 

'v)  (h;<rcai  Kadapai  icai  dyaifuiKTOi. 

^'^  Tf/v  iivatfjiaKrriv  Ovtnav  cirircXeurOai. 
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pined  that  the  tremendous  and  unbloody  sacrifioe  has  not 
been  celebrated/'^  lAbelhu  Isdtyrionisj  &e.  Cone.  Oen. 
T.  iv.  p.  400. 

S.  Leo/*^  L.  C. — Thus  writes  to  Diaseorus,  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria :  ^  That  the  discipline  of  our  Churches 
may  in  all  things  agree,  this  should  be  observed :  That, 
when  a  more  solemn  feast  calls  the  people  together,  and 
more  assemble  than  the  Church  can  contain,  the  offering 
^f  the  sacrifice  be  repeated/''^'  lest  any  be  deprived  of  it; 
for  religion  and  reason  demand,  that  the  sacrifice  should 
be  as  often  offered,^'^  as  there  are  people  to  partake. 
Otherwise,  if  the  custom  of  one  mass  be  followed,  they 
who  cannot  find  place  must  be  deprived  of  the  sacrifiee.^'^ 
We  dierefore  anxiously  exhort  you,  that  you  do  not  neglect, 
but  join  with  us,  as  in  faith  so  in  practice,  to  observe  a 
rule  that  by  tradition  is  come  down  to  us.*'  Ep.  xi.  al. 
Ixxxi.  ad  Diase.  p.  437. 
'    S.  EucHERius,^-^^  L.  C. — "Let  all  unbelief  be  gone^ 

^•J  fATire  6pucrTiy,  Kai  dvaifiOKroy  dviriay  lirireXeKrdai, 

^^)  St,  Leo,  by  his  exalted  qualities  and  signal  government  of 
the  Church,  obtained  the  appellation  of  Greatp  while  the  works 
which  he  has  left,  comprising  many  sermons  and  letters,  prove  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  the 
finanesa  of  his  courage,  on  many  trying  occasions.  His  style  is 
at  once  elevated  and  elesant.    He  died  in  461. 

(^'  Sacrificii  oblatio  indubitanter  iteretur. 

^^  Todes  sacrificium'  subsequens  offeratur. 

(')  Si  unius  tantum  Missse,  more  servato,  sacriOcium  oflerere 
non  possint. 

(f^  St,  Eucheritis  was  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  had  been  a  monk  in 
the  convent  of  Lerins.  Some  works,  very  elegantly  written,  are 
ascribed  to  him ;  but  I  would  not  say  that  the  sermon,  from  which 
I  quote  this  passage  is  from  him,  though  I  find  it  under  his  name. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  to  be  ancient ;  and  as  it  delivers  expli- 
citly the  doctrine  which,  in  this  and  the  preceding  centuries,  had 
been  taught,  ita  authority  may  fairly  be  added  to  the  general  mass 
of  evidence.  He  probably  was  contemporary  with  Vincent  of 
Lerins ;  and  died  about  the  year  454.     (See  Dupin  and  Cave,) 
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siiice  be  is  witness  of  the  truth,  who  is  the  author  d  the 
gift;  for  the  invisible  priest  does,  by  his  word  and  se- 
cret power,  change  the  visible  creatures  into  the  sabetanoe 
of  his  body  and  blood,^'^  saying  thus :  Ttike  tmd  eai^  iki$  k 
my  bodjfy  &c.  And  therefore,  as  at  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  the  highest  heavens,  the  deep  waves^  and  tke  vast 
earth,  suddenly  rose  out  of  nothing;  so,  by  the  like  power 
in  the  spiritual  sacraments,  the  virtue  of  the  woid  eoM» 
mands,  and  the  effect  ohejsS^^  Let  no  one  doubt  that 
these  creatures,  by  the  nod  of  his  power,  by  the  presence 
of  his  majesty,  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  Lord's 
body/*'^  When  the  creatures  to  be  blessed  by  the  hea- 
venly words  are  placed  on  the  altar,  before  they  are  con- 
secrated by  the  invocation  of  the  Most  High,  the  auhetanee 
of  bread  and  wine  is  there ;  but  after  the  words  of  Christ, 
it  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^'-^  And  what  wonder 
is  it,  that  he  who  could  create  these  things  by  his  woidf 
should  change  them  when  created  K'^  Nay,  it  seems 
matter  of  less  wonder,  if  that  which  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  created  of  nothing,  be  now  changed  into  bet- 
ter/"^ Search  what  is  hard  for  him  to  do,  to  whom  it  was 
easy  to  raise  things  visible  and  invisible,  by  the  power  of 
his  will ;  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  clothe  man  made  of  the 
matter  of  clay,  with  the  image  of  his  own  divinity,"  &c 
Ham.  V.  de  Pctsch.  sub  nomine  EusebH.  BibL  PP.  T.  vi. 
p.  636, 637. 


^)  In  substantia  corporis  et  sanguinis  sui,  verbo  sno,  secretl 
potestate  convertit. 

(*)  Verbi  pnecipit  virtus,  et  rei  servit  effectus. 

('  Novum  et  impossibile  non  debet  videri,  quod  in  Christi  sub- 
stantiam  terrena  et  mortalia  committuntur. 

C^)  Post  verba  Christi,  corpus  et  sanguis  est  Christi. 

C)  Verbo  possit  creata  convertere. 

^"^  In  melius  valeat  comroutare. 
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If  we  examine  the  various  motives  which  induced  the 
several  inspired  authors  of  the  New  Testament  to  write 
their  respective  portions  of  that  sacred  Volume,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  that,  in  some  instances,  private,  but 
in  all,  a  particular  or  local  circumstance,  originally  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  writing. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 

Having  for  some  time  preached  the  word  through  all 
Judea,  St.  Matthew,  about  forty-one  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  eight  from  his  Ascension,  yielded  to  the 
repeated  solicitations  of  those  amongst  the  Jewish  people 
who  had  become  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
accordingly  drew  up  his  Grospel,  on  purpose  for  their 
accommodation.  Numbers  of  that  nation  willingly  ad- 
mitted that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  of  the  royal  house  of 
David;  and  had  performed  both  numerous  and  most  stu- 
pendous miracles,  yet  still  refused  to  recognize  him  for 
the  Messiah.  To  identify  that  heavenly  personage  with 
the  Saviour,  the  Evangelist  directs  the  attention  of  tlie 
Hebrew  nation  to  the  various  prophecies  and  portions  of 
the  sacred  Volume,  which  prove,  to  demonstration,  that 
the  promised  Messiah  had  in  reality  appeared  in  Jesus. 
That  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  Jews  was  the  motive 
of  St.  Matthew  for  writing,  is  also  testified  by  clear,  in- 
ternal evidence.  Unlike  the  other  Evangelists — ^he  ftir- 
nishes  a  dogmatical  history  of  the  Messiah,  rather  than  a 
chronological  biograpl^  of  Christ.  The  language  which  he 

2y 
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uses  is  not  of  Greeceybut  the  Sjrro-Chaldaic/*^  the  commoB 
tongue  of  Palestine.  In  the  progxess  of  his  narratioii,  he 
refers  to  customs,  sects,  opinions,  and  geografdiical  de- 
scriptions, that  could  be  fieimiliar  only  to  the  Jews,  and 
which  he  never  pauses  to  illustrate  by  the  fiuntest  explana- 
tion. Now,  there  are  circumstances  which,  while  they 
satisfy  us  that  the  inspired  Apostle  was  perfiaclly  inloL 
lig^ble  to  those  he  was  addressing,  likewise  wairant  die 
assertion  that  he  particularly  intended  his  Gospel  not 

FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ChURCH,  BUT  FOR  HIS  HeBBKW 

countrymen. 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark. 

From  the  authority  of  Papias,  St  Clement  of  Alexan. 
dria,  St.  Epiphanius,  and  St.  Jerome,  we  are  informed  that 
the  Evangelist  St.  Mark  was  prevailed  upon  to  draw  up 
his  Gospel  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Rome.  The  converts  of  the  imperial  city 
entreated  him  to  record  for  them  the  doctrine  and  the  pre- 
cepts he  had  gathered  from  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter,  to 
whom  he  had  attached  himself  as  a  most  loving  and  de- 
voted disciple.  He  yielded  to  their  importunities,  and  in 
consequence  composed  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name, 
about  the  year  47,  and  at  Rome. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke. 

St.  Luke  addressed  his  Gospel  not  to  the  Church  at 
large,  but  to  some  illustrious  individual,  by  name  Theo- 

("'  This  18  asserted  by  PapiaSf  apud  Euseb.  Hist.,  Lib.  iii. 
Cap.  39 ;  Origenes,  ibid.  Lib.  vi.  cap  25  ;  Irenetus^  Lib.  iii.  Ad- 
versus  Heereses,  Cap.  Imo  et  2mo;  Eusebieus,  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  24; 
Hieronymus,  Prsef.  in  quatuor  Evang. ;  Epiphanius,  Hser.  29 ; 
Ctfrillus,  Cathec.  14 ;  Chrysotomus,  Hom.  Imo  in  Matth.  Angus' 
tinuSf  de  Consensu  Evangelistarum,  Lib.  Imo.  Cap.  2do. 


idiilan;  flV«all  proMMlity  a  distmguished  Oentile  convert 
t&  Clurislianitj.  That  Theophilus  was  a  real,  not  an 
inapnary  personage,  and  of  ^vated  dignity  at  Rome, 
may  be  gathered  from  several  circumstances.  The  epithet 
Kpanarogt  (moBt  excellent,)  by  which  the  Evangelist  has 
deiKgnated  bim,  was  a  title  which  the  nsage  of  that  period 
exeiositely  tes^rved  for  Grovemors  of  Provinces — for  Cu- 
nle  Ediles,  and  other  public  and  important  fiinctionarieiet'. 
As  he  intended  his  writings  for  a  Pagan  convert  and  a 
Boman,  St  Luke  is  careful  to  translate,  for  his  information, 
certain  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  into  Greek.  Whilst  he 
is  also  anxious  to  instruct  his  proselyte  what  kind  of  cities 
are  Capharaum  and  Bethlehem,  and  where  the  country  of 
the  Crerasens  and  Mount  Olivet  are  situated;  yet,  when- 
ever his  narration  makes  it  necessary  to  speak  of  towns  in 
Italy,  or  Sicily,  or  Malta,  as  it  happens  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  are  also  the  composition  of  St.  Luke,  and 
by  him  dedicated  to  the  same  illustrious  individual,  he 
passte  <mweaiB  without  offering  any  explanatory  comment 
whatsoever,  persuaded  that  as  a  Soman,  Theophilus  was 
already  in  possession  of  all  necessary  information,  con- 
cerning his  native  country  and  its  adjacent  islands. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 

As  for  St.  John,  we  know  that,  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life,  about  the  year  97,  and  after  he  had  already 
given  to-^e  world  his  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of  Revelations, 
he  v^as  importuned  by  the  earnest  and  unanimous  entrea- 
ties of  fiin  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  theChurch,  through- 
out Asia  Minor,  to  deliver  to  them  an  authentic  testimony 
ag^nst  Cerinthus,  Ebion,  and  their  followers,  who  were 
attempting  innovations  in  the  faith,  and  had  denied  the 
divinity  of  Jesus,  and  rejected  a  great  number  of  the  facts 

2y2 
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and  words  of  the  Redeemer,  which  had  been  omitted  by 
the  other  three  Evangelists,  though  preserved  by  a  coa- 
stant  tradition  in  the  Church.  Whilst  he  yielded  to  audi 
pressing  invitations,  it  is  evident  St.  John  was  actuated 
by  a  particular  and  specific  purpose  in  writing,  as  he  did, 
the  dogmatical  history  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  intended  it 
for  the  Asiatic  members  of  the  Church,  as  an  ?fnm^t^ 
antidote  against  the  poisonous  doctrines  that  had  begmi 
to  contaminate  that  portion  of  the  fold  of  Christ. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  compiled  by  the  Evan. 
gelist  St.  Luke,  about  thirty  years  after  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  Theophilus,  the  same 
distinguished  individual  to  whom  he  had,  ten  years  before, 
addressed  his  Gospel. 

The  object  of  the  sacred  writer  was  to  supply,  by  a 
divinely  inspired  and  well-substantiated  document,  those 
several  spurious  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  those  supposi- 
titious histories  of  the  infant  Church,  which  were  getting 
at  that  period  into  circulation.^*^ 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  St.  Paul  dictated  to 
Tertius,^''^  at  Corinth,  and  sent  to  the  imperial  city,  by  the 
Deaconess  of  Cenchre,  Phebe,^^^  about  the  year  57,  was 
occasioned  by  a  serious  and  dangerous  disputation,  which 
arose  between  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jewish  converts  io 
that  Church,  each  party  asserting  a  superior  title  over 

^^^  Such  were  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  of  Philip,  and  of  Thomai, 
condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius ;  the  Acts  of  St.  Peter,  the  Acts  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist — of  St.  Philip — of  St.  Matthew,  &c. 
^f*-^  Chap.  xvi.  verse  22.  ^'^  Chap.  xvi.  verse  1. 
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the  other,  to  the  privilege  of  having  received  a  ealUng  to 
the  faith.  The  proselytes  from  heathenism  boasted  of 
the  doctrines  of  many  of  their  sages ;  and,  whilst  they 
applauded,  with  earnestness,  the  integrity  and  moral  jus- 
tice which  adorned  the  lives  of  some  amongst  them,  they 
attributed  such  virtue  to  the  pure  results  of  their  philo- 
sophy, and  asserted  that  the  defects  and  blemishes,  which 
might  be  occasionally  detected  in  their  actions,  were  but 
of  a  trifling  nature,  and  attributable  rather  to  the  ignorance 
in  which  they  were  bom  and  educated,  than  to  any  thing 
evil  and  inherent  in  idolatry :  and  furthermore,  they  con- 
sidered  themselves  warranted  in  despising  the  entire 
Jewish  people,  and  in  treating  them  as  nothing  less  than 
Deicides. 

The  Hebrew  believers,  on  the  other  hand,  employed 
the  most  splendid  language  whilst  proclaiming  the  holi- 
ness of  their  progenitors.  They  claimed  to  be  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Lord,  and  affected  equally  to  despise  the 
believing  Gentile  and  the  infidel  Idolater.  To  allay  such 
dissensions  was  the  object  of  St.  PauPs  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  same  Apostle  had  established  a  Church  at  Corinth, 
the  capital  of  Achaia — ^but  scarcely  had  he  taken  his  de- 
parture from  that  city,  than  false  teachers  insinuated 
themselves  amongst  the  faithful,  to  corrupt  the  doctrine 
of  the  Grospel.  The  infant  Church  beheld  herself  unhap- 
pily divided  into  various  sects  and  parties — some  declared 
for  Apollo — others  proclaimed  themselves  the  followers  of 
Cephas,  or  of  Paul,  according  to  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective instructors  in  the  rudiments  of  faith.  These 
Corinthian  Christians  were  indifferently  composed  of. 
Jewish  and  of  Heathen  converts. 
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To  their  belief  in  Jemis,  the  fonner  8tiU  united  a  moil 
religious  reverence  towards  the  ancient  corenant:  the 
latter,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  all  the  spleodoiir  and 
the  charms  of  Grecian  eloquence,  presenred  dmr  tarte 
for  the  learned  disputations  of  the  Tariooa  aehoals  of 
philosophy ;  and^  hence,  considered  St  Paal,  tbeir  Cim- 
tian  teacher,  not  only  as  a  man  of  unpoliahed  imutnii% 
but  possessing  very  humble  talents. 

The  manners,  too,  of  the  citizens  were  beeome  sopioffi- 
gate,  as  to  render  Corinth  proverbial  for  lieentiouniev 
and  immorality ;  so  much  so,  that  KopuSia  Kofni  was  used, 
through  Greece,  to  signify  a  public  courtesan,  whilst 
Kopiv6ia(i(eai  came  to  be  synonimous  with  leading  an  aban- 
doned life. 

One  certain  individual,  amid  the  Christian  converts, 
had  openly  espoused  the  relict  of  his  very  bJher.  Chap.  5, 
V.  1st. 

Before  approaching  to  receive  the  holy  Eucharist,  it 
was  a  custom  with  the  earlier  Christians,  to  unite  and  eat 
together,  in  what  was  termed  a  Feast  of  Charity  (ayawac). 
Imperceptibly,  the  most  flagrant  abuses  introduced  them- 
selves into  these  assemblies.  The  poorer  brethren  were 
looked  down  upon  with  superciliousness  by  the  more 
opulent,  who  would  withdraw  themselves  from  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and,  sitting  down  at  separate  boards, 
indulge  in  all  the  luxury  and  riot  of  the  table,  and  some- 
times drink,  even  to  intoxication.  It  was  from  being 
informed  of  these  disorders,  and  moreover,  from  an 
anxiety  to  satisfy  them  concerning  the  things  whereof 
they  wrote  to  him  {Chap.  vii.  v,  I),  and  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions they  had  proposed  to  him,  concerning  marriage, 
widowhooil,  and  the  state  of  virginity,  that  St.  Paul  com- 
posed his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
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Second  Epistle  to  the  Cohinthians. 

To  this  Epistle  succeeded  another  which  was  drawn 
from  the  Apostle,  by  the  account  he  had  received  from 
his  favooiite  disciple  Titus,  that  his  letter  had  produced 
a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  greater  number  of  the 
Corinthians,  though  a  portion  of  the  former  evil  still 
remained  to  be  eradicated  from  amongst  them ;  and  that 
certain  false  Apostles,  pretending  that  .the  legal  observa- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  had  reiterated  their  clamours  and  their 
accusations  against  him.  This  it  was  that  decided  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  address  a  second  letter  to  the 
Church  at  Corinth. 

Epistle  to  the  Galatians 

The  Epistle  which  St.  Paul  addressed,  about  the  year 
65y  in  all  probability  from  Ephesus,  to  the  Galatians,  a 
people  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  been  converted  to  the 
Gospel,  by  his  preaching,  was  occasioned  by  the  informa- 
tion communicated  to  the  Apostle  that,  after  his  depar- 
ture from  them,  certain  pretended  Apostles  had  introduced 
themselves  amongst  the  Gralatians,  and  had  contradicted 
the  doctrine  he  had  delivered;  whilst  they  persuaded  them 
that  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  was  not  alone  sufficient  for 
salvation,  but  that  the  law  of  circumcision,  and  the  full 
observance  of  the  Levitical  rite  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Moreover,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  they 
insinuated  that  he  had  never  seen  the  Redeemer — ^that 
he  was  but  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles — and  had  promul' 
gated  a  doctrine  contrary  to  theirs,  and  more  especially 
to  that  of  St.  Peter.  To  caution  the  Gralatians  against  the 
falsehood  of  such  misguiding  teachers,  and  to  furnish  a 
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refutation  of  their  calumnies,  St.  Paul  compoeed  one  of 
his  most  energetic  and  eloquent  Epistles. 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  letter  to  the  Ephesians  was  composed  by  St  Panl, 
whilst  in  captivity  at  Borne,  about  the  year  60.  It  was 
entrusted  by  him  to  the  Deacon  Tychicus,  to  be  conveyed 
to  Ephesus.  That  city  was  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor, 
and,  at  this  period,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  emporiums 
for  commerce  in  the  Roman  empire.  Its  inhabitants  pro- 
fessed a  thorough  belief  in  magic,  and  were  very  much 
addicted  to  the  study  of  it;  so  much  so,  that  the  expies* 
sion  E^am  ypafifiora^  or  Epheslan  characters,  came  at 
length  to  signify  magical  writings,  and  St.  Luke,  in  the 
xixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  informs  us,  that 
so  great  was  the  number  of  books  on  this  pretended  sci- 
ence, which,  on  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  the  first 
believers  in  Christianity  produced  to  be  burned,  that 
their  value  might  be  estimated  at  50,000  denarii ;  which, 
if  they  were  Roman  ones,  must  have  been  equivalent 
to  £1614.  lis.  Sd,y  calculating  the  denarius  at  T^d,  En- 
glish. 

Nor  were  the  Ephesians  less  addicted  to  the  absurdities 
of  Idolatry.  The  goddess  Diana,  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Multimammia,  was  the  object  of  their  most 
solemn  and  peculiar  worship.  St.  Paul  had  succeeded  in 
converting  a  multitude  of  these  superstitious  and  idola- 
trous Ephesians:  but,  while  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  that 
Apostle  learned  that  they  had  relapsed  into  their  ancient 
errors,  by  the  persuasion  of  certain  Jews  and  Pagan  philo- 
sophers, who  attributed  their  calling  to  the  faith  to  the 
obsen^anee  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  the  law  of 
nature ;  and  whilst  they  rejected  the  authority  of  St.  Paul, 
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and  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  they  maintained  that  mar- 
riage was  illicit,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  rendering  a 
homage  to  the  angels,  as  the  Mediators  between  God  and 
man.  To  recall  the  Ephesians  to  their  former  faith,  and 
to  fortify  them  against  the  erroneous  systems  of  deceitful 
teachers,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  addressed  to  them 
this  Epistle. 

Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

This  epistle  which,  about  the  year  62,  was  conveyed  by 
Epaphroditus  from  St.  Paul,  in  bonds  at  Rome,  to  the 
faithful  at  Fhilippi,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Mar 
cedonia,  was  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  communi- 
cated to  that  apostle,  concerning  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  Evodia  and  Syntyche,  whom  he  beseeches 
to  be  of  one  mind ;  and  by  the  discord  that  existed 
amongst  the  believers  in  that  city  relative  to  certain 
points  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 

Almost  the  same  identical  reasons  that  induced  St. 
Paul  to  write  to  the  Ephesians,  prevailed  upon  him,  con- 
jointly with  Timothy,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Colossians, 
about  the  year  62.  Tychicus  and  Onesimus  were  charged 
with  its  delivery. 

First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

The  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  bears  the  sub- 
scription not  only  of  St.  Paul,  but  also  of  Silas  and  of 
Timothy,  and  was  written  about  the  year  52,  from  Co- 
rinth, on  account  of  the  following  circumstances.  It  was 
from  Athens  that  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  dele- 


gtled  liis  fitmniite  dkeiple  Tiiiiolliy  to  Tbmm^amc^  ia 
erdor  to  aaoertaiii  the  condhkmof  the  Chndi  m  dut 
dilj,  from  wkixik  he  luid  beeoa  dnFea  bj  the  peneeolioB 
oftheJewB.  Timotixj  9001a  join^ 
Ukssodi&s  hiim  wti  iiffM?iiiTit  awet  AriHiteMg  tQ  dbenme" 
verance  laid  the  Csrvoor  of  the  Thoiielonian,  prcja^ylBi* 

by  some  amongst  them  to  be  moie  pezticiilaily  instnclBi 
concerning  the  condijdQn  of  .those  who  hid  already  died 
—the  second  coming  of  the  Saviour — and  the  final  jfds- 
mant  In  consequence  of  this,  Su  Ftol  lefo^ 
the  Thessalonians  on  their  adherence  to  the  fidth,  and 
assures  them  that  the  other  Churches  are  load  in  their 
eulogiums;  he  then  proceeds  to  communicate  the  in- 
stmctions  which  they  sought  for,  and  ^i  oonclnsiony  we 
behold  this  fenrent  apostle  with  his  usual  eneigy,  leor 
ttfyiog  the  ignorance  of  the  less  instructed — fixing  the 
wavering  fiedth  of  some — and  whilst  he  chides  the  errois 
of  others,  with  a  winning  gentleness  exhorting  all  to 
patience  and  to  mutual  charily. 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

The  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  like  its  pie- 
cursor,  bears  the  subscription  of  St  Paul,  of  Silas,  and 
of  Timothy,  and  was  written  at  Corinth  about  the  year 
63.  In  his  first  letter  the  apostle  had  animadverted  on 
the  erroneous  opinion  concerning  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  receipt  of  this  epistle  only  provoked  the  patrons  of 
the  novel  doctrines  to  maintain,  with  redoubled  obstinacy, 
that  the  day  of  final  retribution  was  at  hand.  To  chas- 
tise the  temerity  of  these  self-constituted  teachers,  and  to 
repress  the  errors  they  were  circulating,  was  the  object  of 
this  second  epistle  to  the  Thessaiomans, 
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Epistle  to  Timothy. 
Timathy  was  one  amonst  the  most  cherished  disciples 
of  St.  Paul,  who  had  selected  him  to  be  his  fellcrwUbourer 
and  Gompanion  in  almost  all  his  various  joumejrings,  and 
had  deputed  him  to  visit  many  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Grentiles  in  his  name,  and  had  employed  him  with  singular 
success,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Solicitous  to  fur- 
nish his  disciple  with  the  most  ample  instructions  on  the 
duties  of  his  holy  ministry,  on  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  St.  Paul  addressed  a  particular 
epistle  to  Timothy,  in  which  he  fervently  exhorts  him  to 
guard  himself  against  seducing  teachers,  and  to  perform 
with  zeal  all  the  obligations  of  his  sacred  calling.  He 
informs  him  that  he  had  cut  off  from  communion  widi 
the  Church,  the  blasphemous  Hymeneus,  and  Alexander. 
He  enumerates  the  virtues  and  the  qualities  which  ought 
to  ornament  the  character  of  such  as  are  selected  to  com- 
pose the  various  orders  of  the  hierarchy ;  he  mentions 
bow  the  household  of  a  bishop  should  be  constituted,  and 
notices  the  conduct  that  ought  to  be  observed  by  men 
and  women  in  the  religious  assemblies. 

Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

This  epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy  was  followed  by  a 
second  from  Rome,  about  the  year  65.  The  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  most  anxiously  desired  to  behold  once  more 
bis  well-beloved  disciple,  and  co-partner  in  many  of 
his  difficulties.  On  this  account  he  urges  him  to  come 
to  Rome  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  After  having  re- 
minded Timothy  of  his  various  duties  as  a  teacher  of  the 
word,  St.  Paul  prophetically  announces  that  the  hour  of 
his  own  death  is  not  far  distant,  and  exhorts  him,  also, 
to  prepare  for  martyrdom  if  necessary. 


TOO  APrmmoL 

EnflfTZiS  TO  TiTUfl. 
Titaty  abo,  was  a  deinoted  eompankm  aad  dneiple  of 
St  Vwal^  and  whilst  he  participated  in  the  aifeetiiNM  wai 
paternal  aolidtiide  of  that  aposde,  wtt,  like  Tfanodiy, 
honoured  with  a  particular  epitde  finom  their  comnw 
master.  la  this  letter,  after  haring  commisBioned  IHni 
to  finish  what  he  had  himself  h^nn  at  CSorintli,  and  Is 
appoint  bishops  in  different  cities,  St  PiMil  repeats  Ae 
same  instructions  we  haTe  lately  heard  him  delivering  Is 
Timothy. 

Epistle  to  PhiiiEmok. 

This  letter  was  produced  by  a  strictly  private  ciroaB2» 
stance.  St  Paul  had  converted  and  baptised  at  Bmae, 
Qnesimus,  a  slave^  who  had  fled  the  housc^of  his  hnd,  a 
distinguished  Colossian  citizen,  by  name  Philemon, 
himself  initiated  in  the  faith  by  the  apostle.  Unwilling 
to  retain  Onesimus  against  his  master's  will,  St  Ptol  sent 
him  home  again  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  strongly  sup- 
plicates'the  favour  of  Philemqn  towards  his  returning 
servant. 

To  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  succeed  other  seven,  com- 
posed in  part  by  different  apostles,  but  not  immediately 
addressed  to  any  one  particular  portion  of  the  fiuthful.  Of 
the  first  of  these  the  author  was  St.  James  the  less,  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  city  he  wrote  it,  probably 
between  the  years  58  and  63.  His  object  was  to  encourage 
the  brethren  and  more  especially  those  dispersed  through 
Palestine,  and  recently  converted  from  the  synagogue, 
to  brave  the  persecutions  enkindled  by  the  Jews ;  and 
not  only  to  fortify  them  against  the  dangers  of  apostacy, 
but  to  warn  them  also  of  the  acts  and  errors  of  deceitful 
teachers. 
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First  and  Second  Epistles  of  St.  Peter. 
A  mere  partial  perusal  of  the  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter, 
wiU  serve  to  convince  us  that  the  same  reasons  which 
prevailed  with  St.  James,  induced  St.  Peter  also  to  ad- 
dress himself  by  writing,  to  the  faithful,  in  order  to  g^ard 
them  against  the  danger  of  returning  to  their  former 
darkness ;  to  console  them  amid  their  trials  and  the  per- 
secutions they  endured  for  conscience'  sake,  and  to  ex* 
hort  them  to  preserve  the  deposit  of  faith,  pure  and  un- 
tainted by  the  falsehood  of  innovators. 

First  Epistle  of  St.  John. 

To  confirm  his  spiritual  children  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  to  caution  them  especially  against  the 
erroneous  doctrines  that  had  been  propagated  by  Ebion 
and  Cerinthus,  concerning  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  were 
the  motives  which  induced  St.  John  to  write  this  epistle, 
which  he  does  not  address  to  any  particular  Church,  but, 
in  all  probability,  communicated  to  the  faithful  at  Ephe- 
sus  and  its  vicinity. 

Second  Epistle  of  St.  John. 

The  second  letter  penned  by  this  apostle  is  addressed 
to  the  lady  Electa  and  her  children.  In  it  he  notices 
that  **  many  seducers  had  gone  out  into  the  world  who 
confessed  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.** 
{verse  7.)  Hence,  he  exhorts  this  pious  matron  and  her 
family  to  continue  steadfast  in  the  truth,  and  forbids 
them  to  say  as  much  as  *^  Grod  speed  thee,'*  (verte  10.)  or 
receive  into  their  house  the  man  who  had  revolted  from 
the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

Third  Epistle  of  St.  John. 
His  third  letter  the  apostle  wrote  to  Grains,  whom  he 


kmdly  pnliMt  lor  fekwittteg  ai^Artmti^  aadhilr  Ui 
fimAj  «6if«i«b^ilM  liwdurti  aadilnitwiiiMil  wMlii  lie 
itrt>i(gly  aauMuifif  apdn  Ike  unpniper  eomjtaot'rf  Ofa^ 
liepliefl^  he  jielAB  a  most  irflling  «Bd  honoonUe  teHi- 
mony  in  fiimiirof  Denelrhu. 

Th£  Efi8tle  of  St.  Judb. 

The  efforts  of  certain  her^ks  to  vitiate  the  belief 
whilst  they  corrupted  the  morality  of  sndi  as  liiteael 
to  them,  instigated  St  Jade  to  write  this  epiede.  In  it 
that  apoetle  calls  upon  the  brethren  ^  to  contend  ear- 
nestly for  the  fiiith  once  deliTered  to  the  saints,**  (ceneS.) 
and  admonishes  them  that  ^  certain  men  had  aecRlly 
esMesed  in,  ungodly,  turning  the  giaoe  of  our  God  into 
rioloasness,  and  denying  the  only  sovereign  mkr,  and 
<mr  Lord  Jesils  Christ**  {tmne  li) 

The  Apocalypse. 

The  book  of  the  apocalypse  or  revelations  was  writteo 
in  the  Island  of  Patmos,  as  we  gather  firom  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  whilst  its  divinely  inspired 
author  was  suffering  exile.  G^eneral  opinion  has  fixed 
its  composition  about  the  year  96.  Its  contents  are  the 
revelations  made  to  the  apostle  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be 
communicated  by  him  to  the  seven  Ghuvches  of  Asi^ 
(verse  11.)  not  to  the  universal  body  of  the  fidthfal:  they 
are  prophetic  of  the  principal  events  about  to  happen  in 
the  Church.  The  suUime  ideas — ^the  splendid  imageiy, 
that  are  so  conspicuous  throughout  this  portion  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures — ^together  with  the  myitie  nature  of 
the  language  which  envelopes  them,  luwe  made  it  a 
labyrinth  into  which  many  a  proud  and  giant  genius  has 
entered  only  to  entangle  and  to  lose  itself.  Without  citing 
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a  mnhitiide  of  nam^,  tke  idle  interpietatiouft  «»d  th^ 
reveries  of  our  own  illustrious  Newton  on  this  book,  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  veracity  of  this  a8seiti<Mll: 
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FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  MISCELLANY. 

Archdeacon  Nares  says,  that  the  apochryphal  books 
were  received  neither  by  Jews  nor  Christians  before  the 
Protestant  reformation.  This  assertion  is  perpetually  in 
the  mouth  of  Protestants ;  and  in  the  angry  discussions 
which  are  now  going  on  relative  to  this  subject,  each 
party  has  shown  how  little  they  know  about  the  question. 
It  may  therefore  prove  acceptable  to  your  readers  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  what  I  may  call  the  facts  of  the  case; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  shall  compress  the  learned  disser- 
tation by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kinsella,  of  Carlow,  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  his  controversial  letters. 


Among  the  many  differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  one  of  the  most  important  regards  certain 
portions  of  Scripture,  which  the  latter  refiise  to  receive 
as  canonical.  These  parts  of  the  Bible  are  by  them  con- 
sidered as  ^^  Apocryphal,''  that  is,  of  uncertain  origin, 
and  doubtful  authority ;  while  on  the  other  side,  the  Car 
tholic  Church,  guided  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  and 
directed  by  the  Spirit  of  Eternal  Truth,  delivers  these 
books  to  her  children  as  the  pure  word  of  Grod.  The  por- 
tions of  the  Scripture  which  Catholics  admit  into  the 


MBOD,  and  m4ueh-Profeeitaiith  eaCdnAe  boA  it^'Me  wiM 
hmB  ?^-<he  Boot  of  Wiadomr-^-the  Book  of  BBrilMMJIki, 
die  HiBtoxj  of  Tobiair-diA  Bimmj  of  Jiriidir-«ikdiU 
first  and  second  book  of  the  Maeehabeee.  To  fhmt  wt 
moat  add  the  latter  chapten  of  Estiier,  some  duiplenaf 
Daniel,  and  the  Prophecy  of  BarodL  AcoQrding  to  Ae 
sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  EngUdi  dnndi 
^^  doth  read  these  books  £wexampk  of  life  and  nifllxQelifln 
of  manners,  but  yet  doth  not  apply  them  to  eslabliih  any 
doctrine.'*  The  Catholic  Chnrch  not  only  orders  her  di3- 
dren  to  read  diem  for  the  instmction  of  life  andmaancn, 
but  also  employs  them  to  establish  certain  articles  of  doc- 
trine; which  articles,  however,  can  be  abundantly  pvovel 
from  other  sources. 

Christianity,  when  first  established,  was  sabjected  to 
almost  incessant  persecutions,  and  itB  foUowers  were  eon- 
paratively  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered  orer  die 
whole  world.  Under  such  circumstances  each  particular 
Church  had  scarcely  any  opportunities  of  consulting  the 
other  Churches,  and  the  reader  of  ecclesiastical  histoid 
will  perceive  that  in  those  things  which  related  to  feith,  as 
well  as  in  those  which  regarded  morals,  the  belief  both  of 
the  people  and  the  bishops  was  guided  in  most  cases  by 
the  tradition  of  the  particular  Churcli  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Now  as  many  portions  of  the  Scripture  were 
addressed  only  to  particular  Churches,  it  is  not  wonderfel 
that  the  bishops  of  other  Churches  should  have  remained 
Ignorant  of  their  canonicity ;  and  as  there  were  many 
writings  which  appeared  scriptural,  but  which  were  really 
apocryphal,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  pastors  of  particu> 
lar  churches  should  have  held  different  opinions  as  to  a 
mere  matter  of  fact :  for  no  one  ever  asserted  that  parti- 
cular bishops,  or  particular  fathers,  were  incapable  of  nus- 
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taking  a  fact  that  could  not  be  ascertained  withont  consi- 
derable difficulty.  It  appears,  therefore,  most  reasonable, 
that  in  detemuning  the  matter,  we  should  look  lather  to 
the  decision  of  the  Fathers  when  assembled  in  council, 
than  to  their  opinions  when  separated  from  each  other ; 
for  to  say  nothing  of  the  theologpical  argument  in  favour  of 
(Ecumenical  Councils,  the  principles  eren  of  logic  demon- 
strate, that  as  a  motive  of  judgment,  the  testimony  of  in- 
dividuals is  fallible ;  but  the  testimony  of  many  men,  as- 
sembled from  different  places,  and  guided  by  different 
feelings,  is  conclusive. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea  is  one  of  the  first  that  appears 
to  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject ;  for  though 
Jerome  seems  to  say  that  the  Council  of  Nice  approved  of 
one  of  those  books  which  our  adversaries  reject,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  we  have  no  authentic  copy  of  their  decision. 
The  Fathers  at  Laodicea,  in  their  list  of  canonical  books, 
included  only  one  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; and  Protestants,  though  on  every  other  occasion 
they  refuse  to  pay  any  sort  of  attention  to  the  decisions  of 
Councils,  are  particularly  fond  of  quoting  the  fifty-ninth 
canon  of  Laodicea  as  a  most  conclusive  argument  in  their 
fieuFOur.  I  do  not,  however,  see  that  the  argument  has  any 
streng^;  for  though  the  pious  canons  of  this  Council  have 
always  entitled  it  to  great  respect,  it  was  still  merely  a 
provincial  Council,  consisting  of  a  very  small  number  of 
bishops,  and  of  course  could  only  bear  testimony  to  the 
tradition  of  one  small  province  of  the  Universal  Church. 
Moreover,  the  Council  merely  gave  a  list  of  those  books, 
thecanonicity  of  which  was  at  that  time  clearly  ascertained; 
and  if  it  passed  over  some  of  those  which  we  receive,  it 
was  because  their  authenticity  had  not  been,  at  that  period, 
and  in  that  place,  finally  determined.     It  is  also  particu- 
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bily  woithy  of  remurk,  that  tfaongli  FMMtantoolifeMaii 
Council  Id  us,  thej  do  not  mem  to  thudc  veij  lugbly  of  il 
diemsolTef ;  and  id  point  of  fiiet»  we  {mj  man  Mpect  fe 
its  authority  than  our  adTeitariea  an  diapoaed  to  do,  aaai 
an  this  nAfed.  We  leceiTe  ereiy  one  of  the  boolEB  mm^ 
turned  at  Laodioeay  and  if  we  add  to  thd  noabery  it  ia  h» 
canae  we  think  that  the  general  tiaditioii  wna  not  An 
aofficiently  aacertained.  The  Proteatanta  reject  the  Fki^ 
phecy  of  Banich,  which  this  Council  inaerted  in  dn 
eanon,  and  they  receive  the  Apocalypse,  which  the  Coa» 
oil  lefiosed  to  admit.  This  species  of  inconsisteiicyiay  how* 
ever,  Ycxy  conunon  with  our  adTecaaries ;  for  I  lunre  le- 
marked,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  ancient  aothoiity  iMdk 
they  quote,  that  does  not  differ  from  them  with  legmrd  to 
some  particular  books. 

The  Council  of  Carthage  was  held  about  thirty 
after  that  of  Laodicea,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the: 
respectable  that  has  ever  met  The  bishops  of  the  great 
and  enlightened  Church  of  Africa  were  assembled,  and 
Aurelius,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Carthage,  presided* 
What  must  add  very  considerably  to  the  authority  of  this 
Council  is,  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  diat  the 
great  and  learned  Augustine  was  present ;  it  is,  at  all 
events,  admitted,  that  he  approved  of  its  proceedings  in 
every  respect,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  canoa 
of  the  Scripture.  When  the  Fathers  assembled  at  Lao- 
dicea,  the  Church  was  scarcely  recovered  from  the  previoot 
persecution ;  but  when  the  Council  of  Carthage  was  held, 
she  had  enjoyed  some  years  of  repose,  and  the  different 
national  Churches  had  availed  themselves  ai  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  their  respective  traditions :  and  ss 
the  canon  of  Scripture  was  a  fact  that,  according  to  the 
Protestants  themselves,  must  be  decided  by  the  testimooj 
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of  hiiAorical  tradition,  the  Council  of  Carthage  poflsessed 
an  advantage  in  this  respect  to  which  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea  had  no  claim  whatever.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
this  Council  extended  the  list  of  canonical  hooks,  by  adding 
those  whose  authenticity  had  been  fully  ascertained  by 
inquiries  made  among  the  other  Churches ;  and  the  47th 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  contains  precisely  the 
same  books  which  the  Council  of  Trent  received  about 
twelve  hundred  years  after.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
acts  of  the  national  synod  of  Africa  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  an  CEcumenical  Council  held  in  Constantinople 

In  a  few  years  after  the  Council  of  Carthage,  Exuperius, 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  wrote  to  Innocent  the  First,  in  order 
to  learn  what  were  the  canonical  books ;  and  the  Pope  in 
his  answer  gives  the  very  same  list  which  had  been  ap- 
proved of  at  Carthage,  and  which  we  receive  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  And  Pope  Grelasius,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century,  having  assembled  a  Council  of  seventy 
bishops,  published  the  same  canon  which  Innocent  had 
previously  settled.  Thus  we  find  that  the  tradition  of  the 
Western  Church  on  this  subject  was  complete,  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  of  Innocent 
the  First,  and  of  the  Roman  Council  under  Gelasius,  seem 
to  have  produced  unanimity  on  this  subject  in  the  Western 
Church ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  any  other  Council  diought 
it  necessary  to  publish  any  list  of  the  canonical  books,  un- 
til the  Coimcil  of  Florence  assembled  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  interim,  a  few  divines  occar 
sionally  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  perfect  canonicity  of  some 
of  the  books,  and  by  doing  so  at  that  tmey  they  did  not 
thereby  break  the  unity  of  the  Church  ;  for  though  the 
Fathers  of  the  preceding  Councils  had  published  their  de- 
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cisions  on  this  point  for  the  instruction  of  the  fidthfid, 
they  had  not  published  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  ciUge 
all  Christians  to  believe  them  under  pain  of  sin.  It  vii 
suflficient  to  let  the  people  know  what  books  the  Chunk 
approved  of;  but  it  was  not  as  yet  necessary  to  render  it 
imperative  on  all  to  believe  in  their  divine  origin,  paiticii- 
larly  as  those  who  doubted  of  their  perfect  canonidty  had 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  reading  them  with  all  the  at- 
tention and  respect  that  was  due,  as  well  to  their  vene- 
rable antiquity,  as  to  the  holy  doctrine  which  they  con- 
tained. 

The  Council  of  Florence  is  considered  by  Catholics  ss 
CEcumenical,  and  was  assembled  by  Eugene  the  Fourth 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  Besides  the  Pope  and 
the  Bishops  of  the  Latin  Church,  it  was  also  atteiKied  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  East,  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  by  many  other  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  Grreek 
Church.  The  principal  points  of  difference  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  were  discussed  with  greatenergy  during 
twenty-five  sessions;  and  we  may  conclude  that  there 
was  no  difference  as  to  the  canonical  scriptures,  from  the 
fact  of  there  having  been  no  discussion  whatever  on  this 
point.  It  would  have  been,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  the 
Council  to  have  come  to  any  decision  on  the  subject,  were 
it  not  that  towards  the  close  of  their  proceedings,  a  num- 
ber of  deputies  arrived  from  the  Armenians,  who  then 
formed  a  large  schismatical  Church.  The  patriarchs  of 
these  people  came  in  order  to  have  their  Church  once 
more  united  to  the  great  body  of  Christianity ;  and  this 
having  been  accomplished,  the  Council  ordered  a  decree 
to  be  drawn  up  for  their  instructions.  In  this  document 
we  find  a  list  of  the  canonical  books,  which  corresponds 
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precisely  with  the  list  which  had  been  published  by  the 
Cotmcil  of  Carthage,  and  which  has  since  been  repub- 
lished by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Council  did  not 
tJiink  it  necessary  to  frame  this  list  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  the  belief  of  its  accuracy  a  necessary  article  of 
faith. 

It  is  knotm  that  many  of  the  Greeks  who  attended  the 
Council,  relapsed  into  schism  after  returning  into  their 
own  country ;  and  that  they  are  still  separated  from  the 
unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is,  however,  very  re- 
markable, that  though  they  differ  from  us  in  other  points, 
and  though  they  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  they 
continue  to  preserve  the  same  canon  of  Scripture  which 
we  possess ;  and  our  adversaries  have  never  been  able  to 
prevail  upon  the  Greeks  to  conform  to  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine in  this,  or  indeed  in  any  other  point.  This  coinci- 
dence could  not  have  arisen  from  any  influence  we  had 
over  them,  nor  for  any  love  they  bear  towards  our  Church, 
for  though  they  approach  much  nearer  to  the  Catholic 
fietith  than  any  other  sect,  it  is  quite  notorious  that  a  strong 
aversion  for  the  Western  Church  is  a  very  general  feeling 
among  them.  How  then  does  it  happen  that  they  receive 
the  same  canonical  scriptures  ?  From  the  fourth  to  the 
ninlh  century  we  find  nothing  but  jealousy  and  dislike  on 
their  part  towards  the  Latin  Church.  From  the  ninth 
century  to  the  present  day,  the  two  Churches  have  been 
openly  opposed  to  each  other;  and  most  certainly  the 
Chreek  Church  would  not  willingly  agree  with  us  in  the 
canon  of  the  Scripture,  if  they  could  at  all  avoid  doing  so. 
But  the  force  of  tnith  is  too  great, — they  cannot  reject 
those  books  which  their  own  most  ancient  tradition  obliges 
them  to  receive. 

The  early  reformers  rejected  or  admitted  as  it  best  suited 
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tbdr  purposes ;  at  least,  tiiej  addom  ngeeted  a^book  mlil 
it  had  been  quoted  against  tfaem.  When  the  epistis  cf 
Saint  James  was  qiu^  against  Latlrar,  he:«alfed  itsa 
^  epistle  of  straw ;''  and  when  a  vsraeof  the  cipiatleSaths 
Hebrews  was  objected  to  Calvin,  he  anaweced  tiie.eljss- 
tion  by  lejecting  the  entire  book.  Som^imea,  indMi 
diey  were  condescending  enoogh  to  admit  the  authority 
of  the  book ;  but  Lather  had  always  in  leaeFre  m  most 
amnsing  rule  for  interpreting  the  Seriiptnie  ban&wariii 
which  serv^ed  as  an  infallible  recipe  fivr  anawenBg  aD  ob- 
jections. He  prescribes  as  follows :  ^  Let  this  be  fmt 
rule; — when  the  Scripture  eoimmmdB  you  to  do  a;  good 
work,  understand  it  in  this  sense,  that  ityvr&wbyoa  to  do 
a  good  work,  because  you  cannotdo  any  good  woik.** 

Luther  rdused  to  receive  some  of  the  Catholic  epiatfas, 
the  Church  of  England  reorives  them  all ; — Calvin  ie> 
jected  the  Apocalype  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  the 
Church  of  England,  and  even  the  Scotch  Calvinists,  have 
adopted  into  the  canon  both  of  these  books. 

The  following  is  the  authentic  declaration  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  on  the  canon  of  the  Scripture : — '*  In 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  do  understand  those 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  whose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church."  (Art.  6tb 
of  the  39.)  On  this  rule  for  deciding  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture, I  have  but  two  observations  to  make.  First,  the  role 
is  not  a  good  one.  2d.  The  Established  Church  has  no- 
toriously and  in  many  instances  departed  from  the  veiy 
rule  which  they  have  themselves  established. 

First,  the  rule  is  not  good,  because  the  doubts  that  may 
have  existed  of  the  canonicity  of  any  book  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  rejecting  it.  I  have  shown  in  the  secood 
section  that  the  t>tate  of  the  (/liurch  for  the  first  three  ecu- 
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tmries  enabled  us  to  explain  most  clearly  the  cause  of  these 
doubts,  and  that  the  impossibility  of  establishing  any  ex- 
tensive communication  between  the  different  churches, 
rendered  doubts  almost  unavoidable.  A  question  on  this 
subject  is  often  proposed  by  Catholic  theologians  :-*- 
"  Whether  a  book  of  Scripture  which  had  been  once  re- 
jected by  the  Church,  could  afterwards  be  received  by  the 
same  Church  ?''  To  this  the  answer  is  perfectly  plain  : — 
If  they  could  declare  that  any  particular  book  was  not  di- 
vinely  inspired,  and  that  it  wL  only  the  work  of  man. 
that  book  could  never  afterwards  be  received ;  because,  as 
the  decision  of  the  Church  must  be  always  true,  so  her 
doctrine  must  necessarily  be  immutable.  But  if  the 
Church  should  think  that  the  inspiration  of  any  book  was 
doubtful,  and  should  on  account  of  that  doubt  decline  in- 
serting it  in  the  canon,  the  same  book  may  be  afterwards 
received,  provided  that  the  doubt  be  removed,  and  that  the 
Church  becomes  certain  of  its  inspiration. 

For  instance,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  would  not  re- 
ceive the  Apocalypse,  but  when  the  tradition  became  bet- 
ter known,  the  Coimcils  of  Carthage,  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Trent  received  it ;  and  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
says,  '^  that  there  is  not  one  book  in  the  Bible  which  has 
a  more  complete  chain  of  evidence  to  prove  its  canonicity.** 
— ^Yet  this  book  we  should  reject,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Established  Church ;  for  there  have  been 
doubts  of  it  in  the  Church,  and  at  one  time,  very  serious 
doubts  indeed.  Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  Established  Church  is  in  its  own  nature 
erroneous.  '' 

2nd. — The  Established  Church  has  in  many  instances 
notoriously  violated  the  very  rule  it  has  adopted  on  this 
subject.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prove  this,  for  every 


pmon  ibtd,  m  at  all  taoqwiBlad  with  MMiwil 
will  leeognise  in  the  canon  of  the  EalaUiriiod  Ommk 
aMiyJwJM^itJwae  antiMnity  Im»1^ 
in  the  chBich ;"  forinetanee,BiMilMa  the  hJatoaiin  (Mi 
A.eh.96.)  Athanaahis  (Ep.aft)  Qwtgatftiun^mam  (Qnk 
as.)  not  oidy  doobt  of  the.put  tf  BMker,  wIdahmB 
Bnglieh  chinxdi  leoeifaa^  hot  hsve  efliBB:ctaDBliided:ilalla» 
gethar  from  dmr  catalogneavaod  lAther  UtaaMlf' JmI 
lepeatedljr  espreaaed  Ub  wiahtohofo  1lM#hri0iif  ^BiOit 
nrjeeted.    As  to  the  New  TcBtament/it  lanelwioaa  thai 
the  epistle  of  Saints  John,  F^teryJaauay  anA  Jnds^  tto 
epiatle  of  St  Psol  to  the  Hehrawa,  and  die  Apeealjpa^ 
had  been  repeaiecUf  doubted  of  in  tibe  cfameh ;  yatths 
■Rngiish  Protestants  leceiTe  m/eryame  of  ikiems  aadthsy 
stall  haTe  the  modestjr  to  assure  us,  that  bj  auiptuia 
^  thejr  understand  those  books  of  the  Old  andHewTeata^ 
Bent,  of  whose  authority  was  Miair  any  doabt  in  the 
church/'    I  hare  read  the  6th  of  the  89  articles  at  least 
a  hundred  times,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  some 
way  of  reconciling  it  with  truth  or  with  common  sense; 
and  yerily,  unless  there  be  some  mystery  concealed  under 
the  words,  I  cannot  understand  it  in  any  sense  that  will 
deliver  the  framers  of  the  Established  Religion  fixnn  the 
charge,  either  of  gross  and  childish  ignorance,  or  of  deli- 
berate and  notorious  fiedsehood.    Their  ignorance  of  an- 
tiquity might  excuse  them  in  some  small  degree,  but  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  how  could  they  avoid  knowing  diat 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  welre  not  oidy  ^doubting,** 
but  rejecting'these  books  at  the  very  moment  that  they 
themselves  were  receiving  them  ?    I  cannot  explain  the 
matter,  for  I  do  not  chuse  to  impute,  even  to  the  EInglish 
reformers,  so  senseless  a  crime  as  a  clumsy  and  notarioas 
falsehood,     it  is  however  perfectly  evident,  that  in  no 
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way  can  they  be  acquitted  of  the  most  palpable  incon- 
sistency. 

As  then  the  Established  Church  has  not  followed  even 
the  erroneous  rule  which  she  had  adopted  for  herself,  it 
may  be  asked — ^what  rule  then  did  she  follow  ?  My  an- 
swer  is  simply,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  by 
what  rule  she  was  guided.  Perhaps,  some  of  her  cham- 
pions would  point  out  to  us  even  one  Council,  or  even  one 
ancient  authority,  which  agrees,  in  all  respects^  with  the 
canon  of  the  JBstablished  Church.  . 

The  Fathers  quoted  by  Catholics  give  potUwe  testi- 
mony;—the  testimony  given  by  those  on  whom  Protest* 
ants  rely,  is  merely  negoHve.  The  former,  for  instance, 
state  positively,  that  the  Book  of  Wisdom  is  the  Word  pf 
Grod ;  the  latter  cb  not  deny  this^  but  they  say  there  are 
some  doubts  of  its  canonicity,  and  therefore  they  omit  it 
in  their  catalogues.  Now,  in  my  mind,  the  former  opinion 
is  of  much  more  weight  than  the  latter :  because,  those 
who  thus  omit  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  might  very  naturally 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  receiving  it.  Those 
who  received  it,  must  have  had  some  grounds  upon  which 
to  found  their  belief. 

Others  of  the  Fathers  omit  these  books  which  we  re- 
ceive, and  give  no  reason  for  their  omission.  The  mere 
isjct  of  not  mentioning  the  Book,  only  proves  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  some  facts  which  the  others  knew ; 
but  by  no  means  proves  that  the  books  must  therefore  be 
rejected.  Jerome  omitted  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in 
his  list ;  but  surely,  it  does  not  follow  that  Augustine 
could  not  have  had  sufficient  reasons  for  receiving  it>  as  he 
did.  Even  Protestants  agree  ¥rith  us  in  thinking  that 
Jenmie  was  mistaken  on  this  point,  for  they  also  receive 
the  Epistle. 
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Ihe  Mdiority  of  the  Ghnd^  after  all,  is  Iks 
and  eerimm  way  of  deCenumng  the  ramMifiij  cf  Scrip- 
tne.  I  have  already  Aernn^  Aat  etaty 
poaieatea  moie  or  leas  of  imoeKtamly,  and  not  oae  cf  1 
ia  anfieiently  pknm;  §k  whan  etcn  the 
eannot  agiae,  it  is  impoMible  thai  the  giniinliij  of: 
hind  eoold  eome  to  any  dadaion^  Tat  the  xala^  in  cider 
to  be  goodythoidd  be  fitted  far  mil;  and  the  only  rale  ttat 
will  wdt  ali  gyacities,  is  the  authurity  of  the  Chmdu  It 
ieeTident,  that  this  rale  ia  at  leaet  a  very  plain  one ;  tta 
dedaiation  of  the  Chmdb  cannot  be  nuatahen;  and  dw 
Chmehhefaelfsi  well  known.  Hie  is  **  a  dly  aealed  npon 
a  monntain  whieh  cannot  be  hid."  She  ia  ^  a  mouataiB 
npon  the  top  of  monntaina/*  which,  aa  St.  Angnetine  aaye» 
att  nioat  diacaver,  becanae  it  ia  impoaaiUe  to  miatake  what 
iaaoenunently  conapicuoiUL  There  can  be,  therefixe^  no 
rale  mcne  plain  at  all  evente  than  her  declaration. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  J. 


APPENDIX-— No.  XIV. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  FIRST  REFORMERS. 

From  ike  Right  Rev,  Dr.  Macuale's   "  Evidences  and  DoctrmcM 

of  the  Catholic  Church.** 

^  Though  the  great  actors  in  this  drama  [the  Reforma- 
tion] have  been  frequently  sketched,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
finish  their  portrait.  There  is,  in  that  event,  so  much  of  hu- 
man folly  and  human  wickedness ;  such  irregular  vicissitude 
of  tragedy  and  comedy ;  and^  in  the  lives  of  the  Reformerst 
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such  a  strange  mixture  of  whatever  is  ludicrous  and  de- 
praved in  the  character  of  man,  that  one  might  hesitate 
whether,  with  the  laughing  philosopher,  he  should  ridi- 
cule the  follies,  or,  Heraclitus-like,  weep  over  the  inise- 
ries  of  human  nature,  as  exemplified  in  the  ^  fetthers  of 
the  Reformation.' 

''  Amidst  the  numerous  group,  the  figures  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  principally  force  themselves  on  our  attention; 
and  the  fiill  and  sturdy  frame  of  the  one  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  melancholy  form  of  the  other.  I  allude 
to  their  exterior  figures,  since  they  were  singularly  expres- 
sive of  the  habits  of  their  minds.  Luther,  possessed  of  a 
constitution  which  was  equal  to  any  labour,  and  endued 
with  a  courage  which  no  danger  could  appal,  indulged  in 
a  strain  of  coarse  and  virulent  invective  against  personal 
abuses,  of  which  the  lives  of  some  ecclesiastics  unfortu- 
nately furnished  him  with  a  prolific  theme.  It  might  be 
expected  that  this  censor  of  morals  would  rebuke,  by  his 
own  virtues,  the  excesses  against  which  he  so  veh^mendy 
inveighed.  But,  like  Mahomet,  who  allowed  to  himself 
a  larger  license  of  immorality  than  to  his  followers,  Luther 
soon  claimed  a  dispensation  to  violate  the  vows  which  he 
had  solemnly  pledged  to  heaven/''^'  From  personal  abuse 
of  the  clergy,  he  soon  passed  to  canvass  the  source  of 
their  power.  His  first  success  inflamed  his  natural  intre- 
pidity into  enthusiasm;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  he  felt, 
he  quickly  communicated.  The  passions  which  he  thus 
inspired,  again  reacted  on  himself;  until,  intoxicated  by 
success,  and  disdainful  of  opposition,  he  assumed  the  tone 
of  a  prophet,  and  the  authority  of  an  apostle;  while 

(^^  Steidan  ad  An.  1525.    See  the  Reformer's  Sermon  on  Ma- 
trimony ^  in  the  5th  volume  of  his  works,  edited  at  Wirtemburg. 
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monks,  and  priests,  and  princes,  and  pontiflb,  and  holy 
&thers,  were  inyolved  in  the  tonent  of  his  indiacriminate 
vituperation. 

'^  What  Luther  effected,  in  some  measure  by  force, 
Calvin  accomplished  by  the  more  msidions  instruments 
of  fraud  and  seduction.  The  one  attempted  to  Btatm  the 
citadel ;  the  other  had  recourse  to  the  slow  labocm  of  the 
mine.  Actuated  by  a  boundless  ambition,  which  he  had 
more  art  to  conceal,  he  meditated  the  same  revolution  in 
France,  which  Luther  had  achieved  in  Germany.  Kaawiag 
what  magic  there  often  is  in  a  name,  he  amused  the  citi- 
zens of  Geneva  with  the  sound  of  ecclesiastical  liberty; 
until  the  flames  which  he  lit  for  Servetus,  revealed  to  the 
world  the  hideous  features  of  as  great  a  ^rant  as  ever 
abused  the  name  of  freedom,  to  establish  his  own  des- 
potism. There  was  nothing  consolatory  or  merciful  in  his 
doctrines.  Out  of  the  Christian  code,  which  breathes  so 
much  of  mercy  and  of  love,  Calvin  would  extract  pnly 
the  cruel  dogmas  of  reprobation  and  despair.  His  coun- 
tenance bore  the  impression  of  his  blasphemous  senti- 
ments, and  his  exhausted  and  agitated  irame  attested  the 
unwearied  workings  of  the  restless  inhabitant  within.  By 
the  opinion  that  grace  is  never  forfeited,  he  sanctioned 
systematic  profligacy ;  and  doctrines  of  absolute  predes- 
tination to  punishment,  precipitated  men  into  despair. 

**  To  the  two  principal  founders  of  the  Ref^^ination,  in 
order  to  complete  the  triumvirate,  we  may  add  the  cha- 
racter of  Zuinglius,  the  minister  of  Zurich.  Ambitious  of 
rivalling  the  other  leaders  of  the  great  revolution,  he 
sought  to  compose  their  quarrels  on  the  real  presence,  by 
giving  the  words  of  the  institution  a  new  interpretation. 
For  five  years,  he  confesses  that  he  sought  their  meaning 
in  vain ;  until,  at  length,  it  was  revealed  to  him,  by  a 
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noctarnal  spirit  of  ambiguous  complexion.  The  practical 
commentary  of  his  life  and  death,  may  best  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  mysterious  apparition  from  whence  he  de- 
rived his  inspiration.  From  the  Gospel,  t^hich  was  taught 
by  Zuinglius,  the  charms  of  virginity  utterly  disappeared ; 
and,  in  fighting  agcunst  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  he  relied 
more  on  the  arms  of  the  flesh  than  on  those  of  the  spirit. 
Perhaps  he  may  deserve  a  place  among  those  who,  by 
dying  on  the  field,  have  obtained  military  fiEtme ;  but,  to 
call  such  a  fanatic  by  the  name  of  a  reformer  of  the  meek 
religion  of  Jesus,  is  an  abuse  of  propriety  of  thought  and 
language  which  nothing  can  justify.  From  his  venera- 
tion for  the  ancient  pagans,  one  might  consider  Zuinglius 
better  fitted  for  ministering  at  their  worship,  than  at  the 
altars  of  the  Christian  i*eligion.  Nay,  his  blasphemy 
extends  so  far  as  to  confound  our  Redeemer  with  some  of 
the  Pagan  deities,  in  one  indiscriminate  apotheosis.^''' 

Such  were  the  principal  heroes  of  the  Reformation.  Of 
the  subordinate  agents  it  is  su£Bicient  to  observe,  that  they 
emulously  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their 
leaders. 

(O  *<  He  proclaimed  that,  as  far  as  depended  on  himself,  he  had 
rather  take  his  chance  for  eternity  with  Socrates  and  Seneca,  than 
with  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  or  the  Emperors  and  Princes  of  Christ' 
endom.  And,  in  his '  Exposition  of  the  Christian  faith/  presented 
to  Francis  the  First,  the  heresiarch  assures  that  monarch,  that  in 
heaven,  his  majesty  should  meet  Socrates,  Aristides,  Numa,  Ca- 
millus,  the  Catos,  the  Scipios,  nay,  even  Theseus  and  Hercules, 
enjoying  the  bliss  of  eternal  life,  of  which  their  piety  and  valour 
rendered  them  far  more  worthy,  than  the  Dominicans  and  Corde- 
liers! The  author  of  these  sentiments  was  declared,  by  Luther, 
(in  Gen.  c«  47,)  to  be  a  Gentile  and  a  Pagan."  ...  "  Indeed,  his 
general  opinion  of  the  discoveries  of  this  fanatic,  as  well  as  of  his 
followers,  was  not  very  flattering/'  Sacramentarii  hcsretici^ 
blaspkemi^  mfkkkSf  tffciict,  larvati  diabolit  8fc,  Oper,  torn,  vii. 
fol.  379. 
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^  For  erery  class  of  mankind  they  had  a  peculiar  en^ne 
of  persecution.  The  tepid  and  disorderly  ecclesiastics 
were  loosed  from  the  restraints  'of  discipline  and  obe- 
dience ;  the  ambitious  were  allured  by  the  hope  of  dis- 
tinction,  and  the  avaricious  by  the  hope  of  ecclesiastical 
spoliation.  The  arch  refonner  found  fit  engines  for  his 
purpose  in  the  passions  of  mankind.  Our  Redeemer's 
prediction  attests  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  heresies  and 
scandals.  (Mati.  xviii.  7.)  At  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  Luther  the  materials  were  highly  inflammable ;  he  had 
but  to  fling  the  torch  and  they  were  instantly  in  a  blaxe. 

^'  But  where  can  we  discover  the  pacific  influence  of 
religion  amidst  a  scene  in  which  avarice,  ambition,  lust, 
revenge,  and  every  passion  of  the  human  heart,  struggled 
for  the  ascendancy  ?  Nor  let  it  be  said,  (and  it  is  an  apo- 
logy that  imposes  upon  numbers)  that  the  crimes  of  that 
period  were  the  natural  effiects  of  this  struggle.  It  was, 
we  are  told,  an  era  in  which  society  was  convulsed,  and 
hence  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  foulest  disorders  that  lav  at 
the  bottom  of  the  human  heart  were  cast  up  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  agitation.  Yes,  it  was  a  disastrous  period, 
during  which  religious  warfare  had  awakened  the  strife 
of  contending  passions.  But  where  was  the  mild  spirit 
of  religion  to  be  found,  striving  to  appease  the  tumult? 
Was  it  among  the  reformers,  who  pretended  to  restore 
the  ancient  purity  of  the  Christian  religion }  Instead  of 
sending  forth  its  meek  and  hallowed  influence  to  lay  the 
troubled  elements,  were  they  not  found  tearing  up  the 
deep  with  their  ecclesiastical  tridents,  and  having  on  its 
surface  the  accumulated  crimes  of  ages  V  Vol.  ii.  jyp.  174 
—179. 
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ON  THE  DIVINE  COMMISSION. 

From  Dr.  Flctchbr's  "  Comparative  View  of  the  Grounds  of  the 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches" 

^^  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  do  I  send  you. 
These  are  words  too  plain  to  stand  in  need  of  any  com- 
^■«y.  The,  ,»yL.if«ly  i»pl,.  »d  e.^,  .h. 
conveyance  of  a  divine  commission  from  the  hands  of 
Christ'  to  those  of  his  apostles,  giving  authority  to  these 
holy  men  to  govern  his  spiritual  kingdom,  and  to  perform 
all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  ministry ;  and  founding, 
at  the  same  time,  their  right  to  do  this,  upon  the  grounds 
of  that  very  same  sanction  from  which  the  great  pontiff 
himself  had  derived  his  own  pastoral  delegation ;  As  my 
Father  hath  sefit  me,  even  so  do  I  send  you....AU  power  is 
given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  Go,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  men,  and  behold  I  am  with  you  cM  days,  even  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world. 

*^  The  import  of  the  above  passage,  as  well  as  that  of 
several  others  similar  to  it,  is  so  plain,  that  there  are  few 
Protestant  writers,  either  ancient  or  modem,  who  have 
not  assented  to  it.  Thus  Dr.  Daubeny  says :  ^^  the  com- 
mission by  which  the  apostles  and  their  successors  be- 
came governors  of  the  Church,  originally  proceeded  from 
the  head  of  the  Church.  It  consequently  conveyed  an 
investiture  of  authority  from  that  holy  fountain,  from 
whence  all  authority  in  spiritual  matters  is  to  be  derived. 
As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  said  Christ  to  his  apostles,  so 
I  send  you.  And  from  the  circumstance  of  the  original 
delivery  of  the  apostolic  commission  being  accompanied 
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with  a  declaration  which  plainly  imported  the  contiiniaiiee 
of  it  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  Church  has  reawmahl; 
and  unwersaUy  concluded, — as  might  he  proved  fiom  un- 
answerable evidence, — ^that  it  was  the  divine  intentioii, 
that  this  same  comndssMn,  for  the  accompUshment  of  the 
same  divine  object,  should  accompany  the  Church  through 
every  stage  of  its  progress.*'^'-' 

^^  Should  it  be  objected,*'  says  the  Bampton  lecturer  of 
1817,  ^^  that  this  commission  was  merely  personal ;  and 
that  it  ceased  with  the  lives  of  those  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed,  it  may  be  emswered,  that  we  have  the  same 
evidence  to  prove  the  continuance  of  the  concimission  to 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  as  to  substantiate  the  fseX 
of  its  having  been  originally  granted  to  them.  For  he, 
who  is  the  source  of  all  power,  and  from  whom  alone, 
whatever  is  done  by  the  governors  of  the  Church,  derives 
its  sanction,  expressly  declared,  Jhat  the  authority  with 
which  the  ministers  of  his  word  were  invested,  was  not 
temporary,  but  permanent ;  that  it  was  granted,  not  to 


^'>'  "  If,  in  the  series  of  these  pages,  I  am  observed  to  cite  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  more  frequently  than  I  do  that  of  any 
other  Protestant  divine, — I  will  here  remark,  that  my  motive  for 
doing  so,  is  this, — not  that  I  entertain  any  peculiar  esteem,  either 
for  the  learning,  the  talents,  or  the  character,  of  the  man  ;  (I,  in 
fact,  entertain  no  opinion  of  any  of  these  qualities  that  could  in 
any  degree  flatter  his  vanity)  my  motive  is  this,  that  he  is  now 
considered,  by  what  is  called  ''the  orthodox"  portion  of  the 
established  clergy,  as  their  leading  oracle,  and  as  the  best  cham- 
pion, and  defender  of  their  Church.  Whence  he  is  so  loudly 
praised  by  the  reviewers  of  this  party ; — honoured  by  them  with 
every  flattering  term  of  praise ;  denominated  sometimes  from 
his  age  and  wisdom, — *^  another  Nestor;^*  sometimes,  from  hit 
strength  and  valour, — "  another  Hercules,^*  &c.  So  that  thus, 
by  citing  the  authority  of  this  redoubtable  theologian,  I  con- 
sider myself  as  citing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  estaUished 
clergy.  Such  is  my  sole  motive  for  introducing  so  often  at  I 
shall  do,  the  words  of  Dr.  Daubony." 
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the  apostles  only,  to  enable  them  to  baild  the  Church ; 
but  to  their  successors  also,  throughout  all  ages.^^ 

Having,  therefore  ascertained  these  two  important  facts, 
— ^first,  that  the  great  Founder  of  the  Church  has  established 
in  it  a  divine  commission,  as  the  real  basis  of  all  pastoral 
power,  and  secondly,  that  he  has  ordained  that  this  sacred 
charter  should  always,  through  the  medium  of  succession, 
be  perpetuated,  and  preserved; — having  done  this,  it 
cannot  appear  necessary  for  me  to  describe,  what  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  this  order  of  succession  ought  to  be.    The 
reader,  if  once  impressed  with  the  foregoing  truths,  will 
easily  comprehend  this :    for,  feeling  that  since  every 
thing  here  is  sacred,  so,  of  course,  every  thing  must  be 
conformable  to  the  character  of  the  holy  institution: 
^^  No  one  can  build  upon  any  other  foundation,  but  that 
which  Christ  Jesus  hath  laid,'''*    Hence,  he  will  feel,  that 
the  line  of  succession  ought  essentially,  in  order  to  cor- 
respond with  this  great  design,  to  be  lawful^  regular ,  and 
direct-    It  should  be  lawful ;   that  is,  it  should  be  a  suc- 
cession not  founded  upon  violence  and  usurpation  3  not 
upon  fraud  and  injustice,  but  upon  the  strictest  claims 
of  right     It  should  be  regular y  and  direct:   that  is,  it 
should  be,  not  a  broken,  interrupted  lineage,  but  a  series 
of  inheritance,  immediate  and   unimpaired,  presenting 
a  chain  of  pastors,  in  which  not  a  single  link  is  wanting, 
and   reaching   from  the  hands   of  the  apostles,   down 
to  the  hands  of  the  present  priesthood.     Without  this, 
the    consequence   would   be,    that    neither    could    the 
divine  charter  be  preserved,  nor  could  the  faithful  as- 
certain,  who,  in  reality,  their  true  pastors  are.    So  that 
even  this,  too,  is  again  admitted  by  a  multitude  of  Pro- 
testant writers ;    and  particularly  by  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church.    These,  all  allow,  that  the  right  to 
exercise  any  of  the  pastoral  functions,  is  founded  essen- 
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tially  upon  the  daim  of  legitmate  inheritanoe.  They 
even  assert,  that  a  mere  defect  would  be,  here  m  fiital  dN 
cumstance.  ^^  A  defect  in  the  missioii  of  the  ministen  of 
the  gospel/'  says  Dr.  Daubeny,  ^  invalidates  the  saen- 
ments.  Where  the  commission,  deUyered  originally  by 
our  Saviour,  and  by  his  authority  continued  in  the  Chmdi, 
does  not  actually  subsist,  there  the  sacraments  are  not  the 
seals  of  the  divine  covenant,  but  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  hynum  ordinances."  Whence,  the  I>octor 
very  justly  concludes,  that  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, is  *^o{  prknartf  and  essential  importance  to  eveiy 
professor  of  Christianity."^*^ 

It  is,  therefore,  true,  that  by  the  application  of  one  sin- 
gle principle,  and  of  a  principle  plain  and  simple  as  it  ii 
important, — ^the  mere  verification  of  a  fact  ^ — ^it  is  easy  to 

C%j  it  If  there  be  no  uninterrupted  succession,"  says  the  acote 
reasoner,  W.  Law,  in' his  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  **  then 
there  are  no  authorized  ministers  from  Christ.  If  no  such  minis- 
ters, then  no  Christian  sacraments  :  if  no  Christian  sacraments, 
then  no  Christian  covenant,  whereof  the  sacraments  are  the  stated 
and  visible  seals.  If  there  be  not"  he  adds,  "  a  succession  of 
persons  authorized  from  Christ  to  send  others  to  act  in  bis  name, 
then  both  episcopal  and  presbyterian  teachers  are  equally  usur- 
pers, and  as  mere  laymen  as  any  at  all.  For  there  cannot  be 
any  other  difiference  between  clergy  and  laity,  but  as  one  hath 
authority  derived  from  Christ,  to  perform  offices,  which  the  other 
hath  not.  But  the  authority  can  be  no  otherwise  had,  than  by 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  men  from  Christ,  empowered  to 
qualify  others.  For,  if  the  succession  be  once  broken,  people 
must  either  go  into  the  ministry  of  their  own  account,  or  be  sent 
by  sQch  as  have  no  more  power  to  send  others,  than  to  go  them- 
selves. And  can  these  be  called  ministers  of  Christ,  or  received 
as  his  ambassadors  ?  Can  they  be  thought  to  act  in  his  name 
who  have  no  authority  from  him  ?  If  there  be  no  succession  of 
ordinances  from  Christ,  every  one  is  equally  qualified  to  ordain. 
The  administering  a  sacrament  is  an  action  we  have  no  right  to 
perform,  considered  either  as  men,  gentlemen,  or  scholars,  or 
members  of  civil  society.  Who,  then,  can  have  any  authority  to 
interpose,  but  he  that  has  it  from  Christ  ?  And  how  it  cao  be 
had  from  him,  without  succession,  is  not  easily  to  be 
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dedde  at  once  the  whole  controversy  between  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  churches ;  and  to  discover  where  ac« 
tnally  subsists  that  divine  sanctuary, — the  only  asylum  of 
security, — ^which  was  reared  by  the  hands  of  the  first 
apostles.  For,  it  is  thus  certain  and  acknowledged,  that 
wheresoever  that  sacred  credential  is  now  preserved, — 
therey  and  there  only,  exists  this  blessed  institution.  So 
that  if  the  sacrament  be  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  ministry,  then  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  fold 
which  they  govern,  is  exclusively  divine :  as,  in  like  man- 
ner, if  it  be  the  property  of  any  one  of  the  communities 
of  the  Reformation,  then  also  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
this  fortunate  society  is  alone  the  genuine  temple  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Without  it,  churches  are  not 
churches,  but  mere  human  fabricswhich,  cumbering  the 
ground,  upon  which  they  stand,  are  alike  injurious  to 
man's  salvation,  and  insulting  to  the  God  of  truth. 

It  was,  accordingly,  upon  these  accounts,  that, — re- 
ferring to  the  conduct  of  the  fathers,  and  early  pastors,  of 
the  Christian  church, — we  find,  whenever  there  was 
question  of  schisms,  or  sects,  or  innovations,  those  en- 
lightened men  used  always,  and  beyond  every  other  ar- 
gument, to  instruct  their  flocks  to  put  the  following,  or 
such  like,  interrogatories  to  the  authors,  and  abettors,  of 
these  evils :  "  Who  are  you ?  Whence  came  you?  Who 
gave  authority  to  you  ?  Who  bade  you  preach,  and  admin- 
ister the  holy  sacraments?  Who  made  you  pastors?'' 
These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  questions,  which  the 
enlightened  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  not  only 
for  ever  asked  themselves,  but  put  constantly  into  the 
mouths  of  the  faithful,— thus  guarding  them  against  the 
artifices  of  seduction ;  and  enabling  them,  by  this  easy 
expedient,  to  preserve,  or  if  lost,  to  recover,  the  knowledge 
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of  the  true  church.  There  is,  indeed,  no  better  due,  that 
the  hand  of  prudence  can  lay  hold  of,  .to  find  oat  the 
blessed  sanctuary.  Accordingly,  it  is  still,  as  it  was  an- 
ciently, the  great  principle  which  the  wisdom  of  Catho- 
licity continues  to  recommend  to  the  public, — exhorting 
both  her  own  children  and  her  adversaries,  to  consult  it 
constantly,  putting  to  themselves  those  same  questions 
which  I  have  just  repeated,  in  order  that  by  this  means, 
distinguishing  between  the  true  and  the  false  pastor,  th^ 
may  thus  distinguish  equally  between  the  true  and  the 
false  church.  Would  only  that  the  useful  process  were 
employed  more  frequendy  than  it  is !  But  alas,  such,  in 
these  days,  are  the  indolence  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
public,  that  seldom  does  even  an  individual  give  himself 
the  trouble  so  much  as  to  reflect  upon  it  Whilst,  also, 
it  is  perhaps  too  true,  that  even  we,  as  Catholics,  do  not 
so  often  and  so  urgently  press  forward  the  useful  subject 
as  we  might  do/'-'    If  pressed  with  wisdom, — ^provided 


(*^  Speaking  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  Rousseau  con- 
demns the  Catholics  for  not  having  then  sufficiently  urged  the 
subject  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Protestants.  His  words  are 
remarkable ;  and  as  they  are  equally  applicable  to  Protestantism, 
now,  as  they  were  on  the  occasion  of  its  introduction,  so  I  will 
for  this  reason,  here  transcribe  them. 

'*  Let  us  go  back  to  the  first  origin  of  the  Protestant  religioo. 
At  the  time  when  the  first  reformers  began  to  raise  their  voices, 
the  whole  church  was  at  peace.  All  sentiments  were  unanimous ; 
and  not  a  single  essential  dogma  was  contested  amongst  CliristiaDS. 
In  this  state  of  calm  tranquillity,  behold,  two  or  three  men  came 
forward,  and  raised  their  voices.  They  cried  out  aloud  throughont 
all  Europe: — '  Christians,  beware  of  yourselves.  You  are  im- 
posed upon,  and  seduced.  Men  are  leading  you  on  in  the  road 
to  hell.  The  Pope  is  Antichrist.  His  church  is  the  school  of 
lies,  and  you  are  lost  if  you  do  not  listen  to  us.' 

"  At  these  first  clamours,  Europe,  astonished,  remained  for  some 
moments  in  silence,  awaiting  the  event.  At  length,  the  clergy, 
awaking  from  their  first  surprise,  and  seeing  that  these  innovators 
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only  that  men  would  study  it^ — ^it  would  always  produce 
some  effect ;  either  pointing  out  where  the  g^t  of  schism 

drew  followers  after  them,  felt  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some 
eicplanation  with  them.  They  began,  by  asking  them  at  what 
they  aimed  with  all  this  uproar  ?  '  We  are/  they  boldly  answered, 
'  the  apostles  of  truth,  sent  to  reform  the  church,  and  to  lead 
back  the  &ithful  from  those  ways  of  perdition,  in  which  the 
priests  are  now  conducting  them.' 

"  *  But,'  (it  was  again  asked  them,)  '  who  gave  you  this  fine 
commission  to  come  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  the  public  tranquillity  V  *  Our  consciences,'  they  replied ; 
' — our  reason ;  an  interior  light ;  the  voice  of  God,  which  we 
cannot,  without  sin,  resist.  It  is  He  that  has  called  us  to  this 
holy  ministry,  and  we  but  follow  our  vocation.' 

"  *  You  are  then,'  observed  the  Catholics,  *  the  envoys  of  the 
Almighty  ?  In  this  case,  we  certainly  do  allow,  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  preach,  to  reform,  and  to  instruct ;  and  it  is  ours  to  listen 
to  you.  But  then,  in  order  to  obtain  these  rights,  begin  by 
showing  us  your  credentials.  Prophesy ;  heal  the  sick ;  give 
sight  to  the  blind;  perform  miracles.  In  short,  display  the 
proofe  of  your  mission.' 

"  *  We  are  the  envoys  of  God,'  replied  the  reformers ;  *  but  our 
mission  is  not  an  extraordinary  mission.  We  do  not  bring  to 
you  any  new  revelation.  We  confine  outselves  to  that,  which 
has  been  delivered  to  you ;  but  which  you  no  longer  understand.' 

"  If  the  Catholics,  without  amusing  themselves  in  cavilling 
with  the  proofs  of  their  adversaries,  had  confined  themselves  to 
the  question  of  contesting  their  right  to  preach  and  instruct,  they 
would,  in  this  case,  have  perplexed  them.  In  the  first  place,  they 
would  have  said  to  them  : — '  Your  manner  of  reasoning  is  but 
merely  begging  the  question.  You  say,  you  are  the  envoys  of 
Cjod ;  and  you  require,  that  we  should  believe  you,  upon  your 
own  word,  because  you  give  us  no  other  sign,  except  new  inter- 
pretations of  the  scriptures,  which  have  always  been  understood 
in  a  different  sense  from  yours.  You  do  not  preach,  you  say, 
new  doctrines.  But  what  then  do  you  do  by  preaching  to  us  your 
new  interpretations?  Giving  a  new  sense  to  the  words  of  the 
scriptures, — what  is  this,  but  establishing  new  doctrines  ?  Is  it 
not  making  God  speak  otherwise  than  he  had  spoken?  It  is  not 
the  sound,  but  the  sense  of  words,  that  has  been  revealed.  And 
to  change,  therefore,  that  sense,  which  has  been  acknowledged 
and  determined  by  the  church, —  this  is  changing  revelation. 
What  title  then  have  you  to  oblige  us  to  submit  our  common 
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lurks,  or  brhiguig  back  its  ▼ictims^-'-te  it  has  ofteb  dam, 
---to  the  pastures  of  the  ancient  fold. 

I  haye  said,  that  such,  in  these  times,  are  the  indoleiiee 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  in  relation  to  this  mo* 
mentous  subject,  that  seldom  does  an  indiridoal  amongit 
them  give  himself  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  it.  Indeed, 
not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  we  hear  the  cleigy  of  the 
Established  Church  lamenting  every  day,  that,  either  fioa 
indolence,  ignorance,  or  indifference,  men  appear,  noir, 
to  have  lost  all  notion  of  true  religion,  and  all  ideas  of 
the  real  character  of  the  Christian  church,— of  the  nature 
and  sin  of  schism,  and  of  the  obligation  of  true  belief 
^  All  correct  knowledge,  ''says  Dr.  Daubeny,  ''  upon  a 
subject  which  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  die 
minds  of  the  primitive  Christians,  appears,  at  this  time, 
so  lost  amid  the  confusion  of  religious  persuasions,  as  to 
render  any  attempt  to  replace  the  subject  in  question  on 
the  ground  in  which  it  stood  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  almost  an  useless  undertaking.  The  spurious 
liberality  of  the  day,  has,  in  a  manner,  brought  every 
thing  to  the  same  level,  by  giving  the  world  to  under- 
stand, that  all  religious  persuasions  are  equally  acceptable 


judgment  to  your  private  spirit  ?  You  declare  open  war  against 
UB.  You  blow  the  fire  of  sedition  everywhere.  And  to  resist  your 
lessons  is,  according  to  you,  being  rebels,  idolaters,  and  deservii^ 
the  fires  of  hell.  What!  you,  a  set  of  innovators ; — you,  merely 
upon  the  authority  of  your  own  opinion,  supported  by  a  few 
hundred  individuals, —yoti  bum  your  adversaries!  Whilst  we, 
with  fifteen  centuries  of  antiquity,  and  the  voices  of  a  hundred 
million  believers,  are  wrong  in  opposing  you  I  £ither  then  cease 
to  speak  and  to  act  as  apostles,  or  else  shew  us  your  credentials.' 
"  To  this  discourse,  what  solid  reply  could  our  reformers  have 
made  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  it.  I  think,  that  either 
they  would  have  been  reduced  to  hold  their  tongue,  or  else,  to 
have  performed  miracles." 
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to  Ood,  piovided  thsy  are  smceroly  professed ;  and  that 
inorided  men  give  the  name  of  religion  to  their  lespectire 
ptofestional  opinions,  they  are  left  at  full  liheily  to  fashion 
them  in  what  shape  they  please.  The  ideas  which  nov 
prevail,  are  such  as  never  yet  prevailed  in  the  Christiaa 
worid."  These  ohservationB  are,  certainly,  hut  too  well 
fbouded ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  &ct,  that  all  the  notions 
which,  now,  the  great  mass  of  the  public  entertain, 
respecting  both  the  nature  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  character  of  the  Cbiistian  pastor,  are  preposterous 
almost,  OS  they  ai<e  irreligious.  They  now  look  upon 
hny  thing  as  a  church,  where  a  sermon  is  preached ;  and 
any  one  as  a  pastor,  who  preaches  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances therefore,  I  can  flatter  myself  with  very  little 
hope,  that  a  treatise,  like  the  present, — although  now 
peculiarly  important, — will  produce  any  beneficial  effect. 
If,  happily,  it  should  chance  to  do  this,  it  can,  at  all 
events,  be  only  npon  the  minds  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  thoughtful  and  prudent  individuals.  May  such,  then, 
read  it  with  candour,  and  attention^ — as  it  is  merely  for 
the  sake  of  such,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  undertake 
it— pp.  36 — 13. 
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DeciiAKation  of  the  Cathojjc  Bishops,  thk 
VicABs  Apostolic  aiu>  theib  Coadjutobs  in 
Great  Britain. 

Preamble ,^When  we  consider  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  are  ao  industriously 
and  widely  propagated  in  this  coui 
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astoDishment.  But  our  astonisliiiieiit  saboides,  when  we 
call  to  mind,  that  the  character  of  Christ  himself  was 
misrepresented :  he  was  charged  with  blasphemy,  wilk 
breaking  the  sabbath,  and  with  forbidding  tribute  to  be 
paid  to  Cssar:^'^ — ^that  the  apostles  and  disciples  of 
Christ  were  misrepresented: — they  were  charged  wilk 
speaking  blasphemons  words  against  Moses  and  againit 
God,  with  exciting  sedition,  and  with  many  other 
grievous  offences  entirely  devoid  of  proof  ;^'^  and  that  mis- 
representation was  the  general  lot  of  Christians  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church.  The  primitive  Christians  were 
first  calumniated  and  hdd  up  to  public  contempt,  and 
then  persecuted  and  deprived,  not  only  of  their  dvO 
rights  and  privileges,  but  of  their  property,  and  even  of 
their  very  lives.  They  were  charged  with  idolatry,  with 
horrid  cruelties,  and  other  flagitious  crimes,  even  in  their 
religious  worship.  In  a  word,  their  whole  religion  wis 
described  as  a  system  of  folly  and  superstition,  grounded 
on  no  one  rational  principle. 

St.  Justin  and  Tertullian,  in  their  Apologies  for  the 
Christian  Religion,  endeavoured  to  dispel  these  misrepre- 
sentations, by  exhibiting  the  real  doctrines  and  pre* 
cepts,  and  explaining  some  of  the  sacred  rites,  of  the 
Christian  religion.  They  showed  that  these  injurious 
misrepresentations  were,  in  many  instances,  the  inventions 
of  men,  who,  unable  to  withstand  the  evidences  of  the 
divine  establishment  of  Christianity,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite prejudices  against  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  by 
holding  out  its  doctrines  as  absurd  and  impious,  and  its 
professors  as  the  causes  of  every  public  calamity. 

(y)  Matt,  xxxvi.  65.  Mark  iii.  22.  John  ix.  16.    LukexxiiL2. 
^'^  Acts  vi.  11.— xxiv.  5. — xxv.  7. 
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St.  Angnstin  complained  of  the  calnranies  which  were 

circulated  af^ainst  the  Catholic  church,  by  the  ManicheanH 
and  Donatists,  in  his  age.  He  humbly  confessed  and 
lamented,  that  he  himself  had  employed  the  same  wea- 
pons against  the  church,  when  he  was  attached  to  the 
fbnner  of  these  sects/'''  and  acknowledged  that  he  then 
blindly,  and  rashly,  and  falsely,  accused  the  Catholic 
choreh  of  doctrines  and  opinions  which,  he  was  at  length 
conTinced,  she  never  taught,  believed,  or  held. 

The  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  have  to  lament  and  to 
complain  that  the  doctrines  and  religious  rites  which,  aa 
Catholics,  they  are  taught  by  their  church  to  believe  and 
observe,  have  been  long  grossly  misconceived  and  misre- 
jnesented  in  this  country,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  re- 
ligious character  and  temporal  interests. 
-  Ihey  are  persuaded  that  many,  who  are  opposed  to 
them  on  account  of  their  religion,  suppose,  without  in- 
qoiry,  that  tfae  Catholic  church  really  teaches  all  that  she 
is  reported  by  her  adversaries  to  teach ;  and  imagine  that 
abe  is  responsible  for  every  absurd  opinion  entwtained, 
and  for  every  act  of  superstition  performed,  by  every  in- 
dividual who  bears  the  name  of  Catholic. 

We  hope  that  all  who  are  animated  with  a  love  of 
truth,  and  with  sentiments  of  ChriBtiaii  chari^,  will  be 
disposed  willingly  to  listen  to  the  sincere  declarations  of 
their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  will  never  impute 
to  their  religion,  principles  or  practices  which,  as 
Catholics,  they  do  not  hold  or  observe,  and  which  their 
chureb  condemns  as  errors  or  abuses. 

In  this  hope  and  persuasion,  the  British  Catholics  have 

<*>  Gaudens  erubui ;  non  me  tot  anooa  adveisui  CathoUcam 
fideni,  >ed  contra  camalium  cogilationum  Bgoieota  latiasse. 
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made  repeated  declarations  of  their  religioiu  doetriiWB, 
and  have  shewn,  they  trost,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  win 
have  paid  attention  to  them,  that  they  hold  no  leligioai 
principles,  and  entertain  no  opinions  flowing  from  those 
principles,  that  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
sacred  duties  which,  as  Christians,  they  owe  to  Almighty 
God ;  with  all  the  civil  duties  which,  as  sabjecta,  tliej 
owe  to  their  sovereign  and  the  constitutional  civil  goven- 
ment  of  their  country;  and  with  all  the  social  duties 
which,  as  citizens,  they  owe  to  their  fellow-subjects, 
whatever  may  be  their  religious  creed. 

They  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  numerous  and 
uniform  expositions  of  their  religious  doctrines,  g^ven  in 
public  professions  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  Catholic  cate- 
chisms, in  various  authentic  documents,  and  in  dedaia- 
tions  confirmed  by  their  solenm  oaths,  would  have 
abundantly  sufficed  to  correct  all  misrepresentations  of 
their  real  tenets. 

But  they  have  to  regret,  that  some  grievous  miscon- 
ceptions, regarding  certain  points  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
are,  unhappily,  still  found  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many, 
whose  good  opinion  they  value,  and  whose  good-will  they 
wish  to  conciliate.  To  their  grief  they  hear,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  their  declarations  to  the  contrary,  they 
are  still  exhibited  to  the  public  as  men  holding  tbe  most 
erroneous,  unscriptural,  and  unreasonable  doctrines — 
grounding  their  faith  on  human  authority,  and  not  on  the 
word  of  God — as  enemies  to  the  circulation  and  to  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — as  guilty  of  idolatry  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ma^s,  in  the  adoration,  as  it  is  calledi 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  the  worship  of  the  saints,  and 
of  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints;  and  as  guilty  of 
superstition  in  invoking  the  saints,  and  in  praying  for  the 
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souls  in  purgatoiy ;— as  usurping  a  divine  piower  of  for- 
giving sins,  and  imposing  the  yoke  of  confession  on  the 
people — ^as  giving  leave  to  commit  sin  by  indulgences-— 
as  despising  the  obligation  of  an  oath — as  dividing  their 
allegiance  between  their  Kang  and  the  Pope — as  claiming 
the  property  of  the  church  establishment — as  holding  the 
uncharitable  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  and  as  main- 
taining that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  why  the  holding  of  cer- 
tain religious  doctrines,  which  have  no  connexion  with 
civil  or  social  duties,  whether  those  doctrines  are  taken 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  misconstrued  by  others,  or 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  uniformly  understood  by 
Catholics,  should  be  made  a  subject  of  crimination  against 
British  Catholics,  by  those  who  assume  to  themselves 
liberty  of  thinking  what  they  please,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  why  doctrines 
purely  religious,  in  no  wise  affecting  the  duties  which 
Catholics  owe  to  their  sovereign  or  to  civil  society,  should 
be  brought  forward  at  all  when  the  question  relates  only 
to  the  civil  rights  and  privUeges  which  they  claim  as 
British  subjects.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  those  who 
declaim  against  what  they  call  the  errors  and  superstitions 
of  popery,  would  first  learn  from  Catholics  themselves,  by 
inquiry,  what  their  real  doctrines  are,  on  the  points  above 
alluded  to,  and  in  what  sense  Catholics  understand  the 
terms  by  which  their  doctrines  are  expressed.  They 
would,  perhaps,  find  that  they  have  been  hitherto  con- 
tending, not  against  the  Catholic  faith,  but  against  the 
fictions  of  their  own  imaginations,  or  against  their  own 
misconceptions  of  the  language  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Though  we  might  refer  to  former  expositions  of  the 
iailh  of  Catholics,  which  we  deem  amply  sufficient  to  cor- 
rect  the   joiaeonceftioa^  and  to  refute  the  misrepre- 
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sentatioDS  of  our  doctrines;  yet,  it  having  been  stated 
to  us,  that  by  publishing  at  the  present  time,  a  plaiii 
and  correct  declaration  of  our  real  tenets,  on  thoie 
points  which  are  still  so  much  misrepresented,  or  misooD- 
ceivedy  a  better  understanding  may  be  established  among 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  advancement  of  rdigioa 
and  charity  may  be  effected ;  hence,  we,  the  undersigned 
Catholic  Bishops,  the  Vicars  Apostolic  and  their  Coadyo- 
tors  in  Great  Britain,  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  publish 
the  following  declaration,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  re- 
ceived by  all  who  read  it,  with  the  same  love  of  truth,  and 
the  same  good-will  with  which  it  is  given. 

Section  I. 

On  the  General  Character  of  the  Doctrines  of  Faiih  pro- 
fessed by  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  often  charac- 
terized as  erroneous^  tmscripturalj  and  unreasonable. 

All  those  doctrines,  and  only  those  doctrines,  are 
articles  of  Catholic  faith,  which  are  revealed  by  Almighty 
God. 

Whatsoever  is  revealed  by  Grod,  who  knows  all  things, 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  who  cannot  deceive  us,  by 
teaching  falsehood  for  truth,  is  most  true  and  certain ; 
though  it  may  entirely  surpass  the  comprehension  of 
created  minds. 

On  the  authority  of  divine  revelation,  the  Catholic  be- 
lieves, as  doctrines  of  faith,  that  in  one  God  there  are 
three  distinct  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  on  the  cross  for  the 
salvation  of  all  mankind,  is  the  second  person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  true  God  and  true  Man;  that  there  ia  no 
remission  of  sin,  nor  salvation  but  through  him ;  that-die 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  penance  are  divinely  ap- 
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pointed  means  for  the  remission  of  sin ;  that  in  the  mass, 
a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  offered  to  God 
for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  that  the  souls  detained  in 
purgatory  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful ;  that 
the  saints  reigning  together  with  Christ,  are  to  be  honour- 
ed and  invocated ;  that  at  the  last  day  our  bodies  will  be 
raised  from  death,  and  that  Christ  will  come  to  judge  all 
men  according  to  their  works ;  that  eternal  happiness 
will  be  the  reward  of  the  good,  and  eternal  misery  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked. 

If  these,  and  other  doctrines  of  Catholic  faith,  are  really 
revealed  by  Almighty  God,  they  are  not  erroneous,  but 
most  true  and  certain — they  are  not  unscriptural,  but 
agreeable  to  the  true  sense  of  the  written  word  of  God — the 
belief  of  them  is  not  unreasonable,  because  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  whatever  is  true,  and  taught  by  the  God  of 
truth. 

The  Catholic  is  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  articles  of 
his  faith  are  really  revealed  by  Almighty  God. 

Is  he  not  at  liberty  to  think  so,  as  well  as  others  are  to 
think  the  contrary ;  and  in  this  empire  especially,  where 
liberty  of  thought  is  so  loudly  proclaimed  and  lauded?  Is 
it  reasonable  or  charitable  to  condemn  him  for  thinking  so, 
when  he  may  have  good  and  solid  grounds  for  his  convic- 
tion ;  and  may  feel  that  his  eternal  salvation  depends  on 
his  firm  belief  of  all  the  doctrines  which  Christ  has  taught  ? 

Section  II. 

On  the  grounds  of  certitude  which  a  Catholic  h^aSy  that  all 
the  doctrines  which  he  believes,  as  articles  of  Catholic 
faith,  are  really  revealed  2y  Almightjf  God, 

Catholics  are  often  chaiged  wili)i  jpcoaiidii^  their  iaith 
M  mere  human  auaertig90flt4tlltlltJ^^ 
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Catholics  deny  this ;  becaase  ihef  axe-  eonvinoed,  tint 
their  faith  is  grounded  on  the  word  of  God,  proposed  Is 
them  by  the  authority  of  that  ministry,  which  Christ  esta- 
blished, and  appointed  to  teach  his  lerealed  doctxines  to 
all  nations. 

The  Catholic  belieres  aU  those  doctrines  which  God  has 
revealed. 

The  question  what  are  those  doctrines  which  Grod  has 
revealed,  is  a  question  of  fact.  It  appears  reasonable, 
that  the  existence  of  a  fact  should  be  ascertained  by  the 
evidence  of  testknony. 

The  body  of  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  institutions, 
which  were  delivered  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  constitutes 
the  new  or  the  Christian  law ;  as  the  body  of  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  institutions,  which  were  delivered  by  the 
Almighty  to  Moses,  constituted  the  old  law. 

The  true  and  certain  knowledge  of  what  is  commanded 
by  any  law  is  generally  communicated  and  obtained  by 
the  authoritative  promulgation  of  the  law. 

By  the  ordinance  of  God,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  old  law  were  made  known  to  the  Israelites  and  Jewish 
people,  by  Moses,  and  the  priests  in  succession,  till  the  end 
of  the  law. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Grod,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  new  law  were  to  be  made  known  to  all  nations,  in  all 
ages,  by  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world. 

On  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors,  who  were  divinely  commissioned  to  promulgate 
and  teach  the  law  of  Christ  to  all  nations ;  and  on  the 
uniform  and  universal  testimony,  belief,  and  practice  of 
all  Christian  Churches  £rom  the  beginning,  the  certitude 
of  the  Catholic  is  grounded,  that  all  the  doctrines  which 
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he  believeB,  as  articleB  of  Catholic  faith,  and  aU  the  sacred 
precepts  and  rites  which  he  observes,  as  the  ordinances  of 
Christ,  were  really  revealed  and  instituted  by  Almighty 
Grod;  and  are  the  same  as  were  originally  delivered  by 
Christ  to  his  Apostles,  and  by  them  promulgated  over  all 
nations. 

The  Catholic  is  fully  satisfied  that  this  method  which 
he  follows,  for  ascertaining  what  are  the  revealed  doctrines 
of  divine  faith,  is  the  right  rule,  and  that  it  leads  him  to 
the  unity  of  truth. 

Is  he  not  at  liberty  to  follow  a  rule  which  gives  such 
satisfaction  and  security  to  his  mind  ? 

Is  it  fair  for  others  who,  by  following  a  different  rule, 
are  led  into  a  countless  variety  of  contradictory  doctrines 
on  matters  of  Christian  belief,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Catholic  on  this  head,  or  to  condemn  him  for  his 
submission  to  the  authority  of  a  ministry  which,  he  is 
convinced,  was  established  by  Christ  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  all  nations  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  his  law, 
and  to  the  unity  of  faith  ?  Is  not  this  rule  perfectly  natural 
and  reasonable  ?  Can  any  human  legislator  condemn  the 
principle  and  rule  of  the  Catholic  in  this  regard? 

Section  III. 
On  the  Holy  Sciptures. 

In  England,  the  Catholic  Church  is  held  out  cu  an 
enemy  to  the  reading  and  circidating  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

Whereas,  the  Catholic  Church  venerates  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  written  part  of  the  Word  of  God ;  she 
has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  fiiithful  guardian  of  this  sacred 
deposit;  she  has  ever  laboured  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
these  Inspired  Writings,  and  the  true  sense  in  which  they 
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have  been  universally  understood,  at  all  times,  finmi  tke 

apostolic  age. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  never  forbidden  or  discouraged 
the  reading  or  the  circulation  of  authentic  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  original  languages.  She  binds 
her  clergy  to  the  daily  recital  of  a  canonical  office,  which 
comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume^  and  to 
read  and  expound  to  the  faithful,  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
on  Sundays,  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  of  the  day,  or  some 
other  portion  of  the  Divine  Law. 

As  to  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  modem 
languages,  the  Catholic  Church  requires  that  none  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  faithful  but  such  as  are  ac- 
knowledged by  ecclesiastical  authority  to  be  accurate,  and 
conformable  to  the  sense  of  the  originals.  There  never 
was  a  general  law  of  the  Catholic  Church  prohibiting  the 
reading  of  authorized  translations  of  the  Scriptures ;  bat, 
considering  that  many,  by  their  ignorance  and  evil  dis- 
positions, have  perverted  the  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Text, 
to  their  own  destruction,  the  Catholic  Church  has  thought 
it  prudent  to  make  a  regulation,  that  the  faithful  should 
be  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  advice  of  their  respective 
pastors. 

Whether  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  ought  never  to  be 
taken  in  hand  but  with  respect,  should  be  made  a  class-book 
for  children,  is  a  matter  of  religious  and  prudential  consi- 
deration, on  which  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Church 
have  a  right  to  decide  with  regard  to  their  own  flocks ; 
and  we  hold  that,  in  this  matter,  none  have  a  right  to 
dictate  to  them. 

The  Catholics  in  England,  of  mature  years,  have  per- 
mission to  read  authentic  and  approved  translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  explanatory  notes ;  and  are  exhorted 
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to  read  them  in  the  spirit  of  piety,  humility,  and  bbedi-' 
ence. 

Pope  Hus  Vn.,  in  a  Rescript  dated  April  18, 1620,  and 
addressed  to  the  vicars  apostolic  in  England,  eamesdy 
exhorts  them  to  confirm  the  people  committed  to  their 
spiritual  care,  in  iiedth  and  good  works;  and  for  that  end, 
to  encourage  them  to  read  hooks  of  pious  instruction,  and 
particularly  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  translations  approved 
by  ecclesiastical  authority;  because,  to  those  who  are 
well-disposed,  nothing  can  be  more  useful,  tnore  consoling, 
or  more  animating  than  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, understood  in  their  true  sense — ^they  serve  to  con- 
firm the  fidth,  to  support  the  hope,  and  to  inflame  the 
charity  of  the  true  Christian. 

But  when  the  reading  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  urged  and  recommended  as  the  entire  rule  of 
feith,  as  the  sole  means  by  which  men  are  to  be  brought 
to  the  certain  and  specific  knowledge  of  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  institutions  of  Christ;  and  when  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  read  and  circulated,  are  left  to  the  interpretation 
and  private  judgment  of  each  individual :  then,  such  read- 
ing, circulation,  and  interpretation,  are  forbidden  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  because  the  Catholic  Church  knows 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them  by  each  one's  private  judgment,  was  not  the 
means  ordained  by  Christ  for  the  communication  of  the 
true  knowledge  of  his  law  to  all  nations — she  knows  that 
Christianity  was  established  in  many  countries  before  one 
book  of  the  New  Testament  was  written— that  it  was  not 
by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  converted,  nations,  or  any  one  nation,  to  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  fiedth — that  the  unauthorised  reading 
and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  interpretation  of 
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them  by  prirate  judgment,  aie  calcobtted  to  lesd  nwn  to 
contradictory  doctrines  on  the  primary  articles  of  CSuistian 
belief;  to  inconsistent  forms  of  worship,  which  cannot 
all  be  constituent  parts  of  the  uniform  and  anUime  ajstem 
of  Christianity ;  to  errors  and  fismaticism  in  religion,  and 
to  seditions,  and  the  greatest  disorden  in  states  and  king- 
doms. 

Section  IV. 
On  the  charge  of  idolatry  and  supergtUum, 

Ignorance  or  malice  has  gone  so  far  as  to  charge  die 
Catholic  Church  with  idolatby,  in  the  sacrifiee  of  the 
Mas9 — m  the  cuioraiion  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  Virgin  Mmnf^ 
afidintheworshipof  the  Saintg^and  of  the  images  of  Chritl 
and  of  the  Samts;  and  with  superstition,  m  invoking 
the  SaintSfOXid  in  praying  for  souk  in  purgatory.  Now, 
idolatry  consists  in  giving  to  any  creature  that  supreme 
adoration,  honour,  or  worship  which  is  due  only  to  Al- 
mighty God. 

The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  idolatry  is  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  that  can  be  committed  against  the  majesty 
of  God :  and  every  true  member  of  this  Church  shudders 
at  the  idea  of  such  a  crime,  and  feels  grievously  injured  by 
so  horrid  an  imputation. 

But  it  is  said  that  Catholics  adore  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Mass ;  that  they  adore  the  Virg^  Mary; 
that  they  adore  the  cross ;  and  that  they  worship  the 
Saints,  and  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  Saints.  Before 
we  repel  these  horrid  imputations,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  made,  we  must  explain  the  different  meanings  of 
the  words  adoration,  honour^  and  worship j  that  the  calum- 
nious charge,  and  its  denial,  may  be  understood  in  the  same 
explained  sense. 
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We  find  dutintbelan^aageoftheBacredScnptiuein 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,''*''  as  well  aa  in  the  laDgnage 
of  the  ancient  titturgies  of  the  Christian  Church,  these 
words  adoiatioQ,  honour,  and  worship,  are  ambiguous 
tenns,  and  are  used  in  different  senses,  accnrdii^  to  the 
natoie  of  the  object  to  which  the  act  implied  by  the  tenn, 
is  directed,  and  aecoiding  to  the  intention  of  him  who 
performs  the  act.  Hence  we  find  them  used  as  relating 
sometimes  to  Grod,  and  sometimes  to  creatures.  Although 
in  modem  times,  the  exclusive  idea  of  that  supreme  ho- 
nu^  which  is  doe  only  to  God,  is  attached  by  some  to  the 
wards  adoration  and  teonhip;  yet  these  words  may  still  be 
retained  by  others  in  a  different  meaning,  without  afford- 
ing the  remotest  cause  fi)r  the  imputatifm  of  idolatry.  In 
Hat  different  meaning  they  are  still  retained  in  the  un- 
changed language  of  the  ancient  litui^es  used  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Hie  words  adoraiioit  and  it>orship  are  equally  referred, 
sometimes  to  God,  and  sometimes  to  creatures,  as  is  the 
word  Aonour.  Now,  because  we  are  commanded  in  Scrip- 
ture to  honour  God,  and  to  honour  the  king ;  and  children 
are  commanded  to  honour  their  parents :  it  does  not  follow 
(hat  the  honour  due  to  the  king,  or  to  parents,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  we  owe  to  Grod.  To  God  we  owe  supreme 
and  soveieign  honour,  such  as  it  would  be  a  crime  to  pay 
to  any  creature.  To  the  king  we  owe  the  highest  civil 
honour.  To  parents,  children  owe  the  honour  of  filial  re- 
spect and  obedience.  How  unjust  would  it  be  to  say,  that 


W  See  ia  HAnw,  Pne.^  9,  Moi  Saed.XM.lt, Dent,  xxviu, 

47  and  48,  Pi.  xcri.  9,  and  1  aSag  3d  Kings,  i.  2S.     In  Greek, 

Ge*.  xxiv,  26,  and  Oe».  xUz.  8.  In  Latin,  Adorare,  Ps.  xxviii.Ji, 

and  Gen,  xxiii.  7;  and  ithaHaa  i  Kingt  ii.  \5. 
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because  a  subject  honours  his  king,  he  pays  him  tfaal'«ii- 
preme  and  sovereign  honour  which  is  due  only  to  God ! 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  terms  odoraHan  and  war^^j 
as  used  in  former  times,  and  sometimes  used  at  present  in 
the  language  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  adore,  even  ae* 
cording  to  modem  usage,  often  means  no  more  than  to 
express  extreme  affection  or  respect.  To  worMp  is  used 
in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  published  at  Oxford, 
to  signify  inferior  as  well  as  supreme  worship.  In  die 
first  book  of  Chronicles,  xxix.  20,  we  read,  in  that  edi- 
tion, that  the  assembly  bowed  down  their  heada  and  wor- 
shipped the  Lord  (Jehovah)  and  the  king.  Did  they 
worship  the  king  with  the  same  supreme  worship  which 
they  paid  to  Grod  ?  Certainly  not.  When  a  man  says  to 
the  woman  he  takes  to  wife, "  With  my  body  I  thee  twr- 
«Afj9,*'  can  this  be  called  idolatry  ?  Surely  nothing  can 
be  more  unfair  than  arguments  drawn  from  ambiguous 
terms,  construed  in  a  sense  disavowed  by  those  against 
whom  the  arguments  are  employed. 

We  answer,  therefore,  that  if  by  the  terms  adoration^ 
honour y  and  worship,  be  understood  that  supreme  adoration, 
honour,  and  worship  which  is  due  only  to  Grod ;  Catholics 
do  not  adore,  nor  honour,  nor  worship  any  other  than  the 
one,  only,  true,  and  living  God,  the  Creator  and  Sove- 
reign Lord  of  the  universe ;  they  do  not,  in  this  sense, 
adore,  nor  honour,  nor  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  nor  any 
of  the  saints,  nor  the  cross,  nor  images,  nor  any  other 
creature  whatsoever. 

In  the  Mass,  Catholics  do  offer  supreme  adoration,  not 
to  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  which  they  hold  not 
to  be  present  after  the  consecration ;  but  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  whom  they  believe  to  be  truly,  really,  and 
substantially  present,  under  the  appearances  only  of  bread 
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and  wine  after  the  consecration,  and  change  thereby  of 
the  elements  into  his  body  and  blood.  To  adore  Christ 
by  an  act  of  supreme  adoration,  is  no  idolatry ;  because 
he  is  truly  God,  and  consequently  a  legitimate  object  of 
supreme  worship. 

But  if  Catholics,  using  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Christian  Church,  are  said, 

First,  to  worship  the  saints ;  this  worship  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  only  an  inferior  worship,  honour,  and  re- 
spect paid  to  them  proportionate  to  the  limited  perfections 
aadexeellencies  which  Grod  has  bestowed  upon  them ;  but 
this  worship  is  infinitely  below  that  supreme  worship 
which  they  pay  to  God.  Catholics  acknowledge  no  per- 
fection or  excellence  in  any  saint,  not  even  in  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  which  they  do  not  profess  to  be  the  work 
and  gift  of  God  in  them.  So  that  in  honouring  the  saints, 
they  celebrate  the  works  of  God,  and  consequently  give 
glory  to  him.  Whatever  act  of  religious  veneration  we  pay 
to  the  saints,  is  ultimately  referred  to  God. 

Secondly,  to  adore  the  cross.  This  word,  if  applied  to 
the  cross  itself,  means  no  more  than  an  inferior  and  rela- 
tive respect  paid  to  the  instrument  of  our  redemption ;  but 
if  in  lieu  of  the  cross  it  be  applied  to  Christ  himself,  then 
it  means,  as  it  ought  to  mean,  an  act  of  supreme  adoration. 

Thirdly,  to  worship  the  images  of  Christ  or  of  the  saints. 
The  word  is  here  again  understood  by  Catholics  only  of 
Mkinferior  and  relative  respect  shown  to  images,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  respect  due  to  the  objects  which  they  re- 
.present,  and  to  which  the  respect  shown  to  the  images  is 
Teferred.  In  this  sense  respect  is  shown  to  the  statue  or 
to  the&rone  of  the  king,  in  consideration  of  the  majesty 
of  the  personage  to  whom  they  relate.  An  insult  offered 
to  his  statue  would  b^ooniidered  as  intended  to  be  offered 
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to  die  kuigldiiuidf.  In  this  mam  •  ifln  JWipectt  tiMi  <iinti 
m  picture  of  his  jMienl;  a  puent  that  of  kb  ddld;  a 
fin^that  of  hisfirie&d;  not  fixrany  intrBuier^rirtM fa 
the  material  tabstance,  or  woik  of  ait^ bat  becaoaeki^^ 
to,  and  brings  to  his  ndnd^  the  object  of  Ida  respect  airf 
affsction* 

To  condemn  this  rdaliye  regaid  fet  iBsages  or  pkfDed» 
woold  be  to  condemn  the  TOiy  feeKagi  of  mtatt^  to 
chszge  the  Calholie  with  idolatry  because  ihef  toaiBf  M^ 

in  the  ancient  and  modem  litnrg^  of  hte  ehmrii,  iaaot 
consistent  with  candour  or  dbaritj. 

The  charge  du^  the  CSaAolio  Chnreh  sanctiona  As 
praying  to  images,  is  a  calannqr,  and  canries  with  it  an 
imputation  of  stupidity  too  gross  to  be  noticed.  Catholics 
sometimes  pray  beforb  images,  becanse  they  aerre  is 
collect  their  thooghts,  and  fix  their  attention  in  dieir  me- 
ditations and  prayers ;  but  they  are  not,  on  that  account, 
to  be  supposed  to  be  so  void  of  reason  and  sense  as  to  pmy 
TO  the  image:  for  they  know  that  in  it  there  is  no  virtue 
or  power;  and  that  it  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  help 
them. 

Catholics  do  solicit  the  intercession  of  the  angels  and 
saints  reigning  with  Christ  in  heaven.  But  in  this,  when 
done  according  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  there  is  nothing  of  superstition,  nothing  which 
is  not  consistent  with  true  piety.  For  the  Catholic  Churdi 
teaches  her  children  not  to  pray  to  the  saints  as  to  thean- 
thors  or  givers  of  divine  grace ;  but  only  to  solicit  the  saints 
in  heaven  to  pray  for  them,  in  the  same  sense  as  St.  Paul 
desired  the  faithful  on  earth  to  pray  for  him. 

Catholics,  according  to  the  fifidth  and  pious  practice  of 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  do 
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pray  for  the  release  and  eternal  rest-  of  departed  eotds 
who  may  be  detained  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  punishment 
on  account  of  their  sins,  but  in  this  we  cannot  discover 
even  the  shadow  of  superstition. 

By  invoking  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in  heaven, 
and  by  praying  for  the  suffering  souk  in  purgatory,  Ca- 
tholics exercise  acts  of  that  communion  of  charity  which 
subsists  between  the  members  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ;  the  principle  of  which  communion  they  profess 
to  believe  when  they  say,  ^^I  believe  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,  the  communion  of  Minfo."" 

After  this  explanation  and  declaration,  we  hope  that 
our  countrymen  will  never  be  so  unjust  or  so  uncharitable, 
as  to  charge  Catholics  with  idolatry  or  superstition,  nor 
be  so  illiberal  as  to  attempt  to  give  a  colour  to  these  in- 
jurious charges,  by  fixing  an  exclusive  meaning  to  terms, 
which  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  Christian  antiquity, 
and  common  usage,  bear  different  senses  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

Section  V. 
On  the  power  offorgmng  SinSy  and  the  precept  of  Confession. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  charged  with  impiety  tfi  murp- 
ing  the  power  offorgiMng  «•!»,  and  with  spiritual  granny 
in  imposing  on  the  people  the  ^ke  of  confeeeion*  . 

The  Catholic  Church  cannot  be  charged  with  impiety 
for  exercising  powers  given  by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and 
to  their  lawful  successors ;  nor  with  tyranny  in  enforcing 
the  observance  of  the  precept  of  Christ. 

Catholics  believe  that  Christ  granted  to  his  apostles,  and 
to  the  priests  of  his  Church,  power  to  forgive  sins,  by  the 
a^ooinistration  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  p^iance, 
to  those  who  are  duly  dispoiiudil|tfia»ribt^  4hig  grace. 
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They  believe  that  the  sacrament  of  penance  is  an  institu- 
tion of  Christy  no  less  than  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
llie  belief  of  both  rests  on  the  sam0  foundation. 

In  both  these  sacraments,  9in  is  forgiven  by  the  ministry 
of  man.    Bebapttzed  every  (me  of  youyfar  the  remduion  of 
tins:  (Aets  ii.  38)  tc/um  sins  Tou  shall  FOROiVEy  they 
are  forgiven.  (John  xx;  23.)    But  no  actual  sin  .can  be  for- 
given at  the  mere  will  of  any  Pope,  or  any  priest,  or  any 
person  whomsoever,  without  a  sincere  sorrow  for  having 
offended  God,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  avoid  future  goilt, 
and  to  atone  for  past  transgressions.    Any  person  who 
receives  absolution  without  these  necessary  dispositions, 
£ur  from  obtaining  the  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the 
additional  g^t  of  hypocrisy  and  profanation. 
•    The  obligation  of  sacramental  confession  to  a  priest  is 
not  an  imposition  of  the  Church,  but  a  precept  of  Christ 
Without  the  voluntary  confession  of  the  penitent,  the 
power  of  forgiving,  or  retaining  sins,  could  not  be  exercised 
with  discretion  and  judgment  by  the  minister  of  the  sa- 
crament of  penance.     The  confession  of  sins  could  never 
have  been  introduced,  had  it  not  been  received  from  the 
beginning  as  a  divine  ordinance  for  the  remission  of  sin. 
It  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity. 
It  is  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects.     Besides 
being  a  means  of  obtaining  the  remission  of  sin,  it  affords 
relief  to  the  troubled  conscience,  and  opportunities  of  re- 
claiming deluded  sinners  from  mischievous  projects,  and 
of  causing  reparation  to  be  made  for  injuries  done  to  per- 
sons, property,  or  character.    It  may  be  ridiculed  by  such 
as  blaspheme  those  things  which  they  know  not  (2  Pet.  ii.  12), 
but  will  be  ever  cherished  as  a  merciful  and  salutary  insti- 
tution by  those  who  are  sincerely  sorry  for  their  sins,  and 
earnestly  sue  for  pardon. 
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Section  VI. 
On  Indulgences. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  charged  with  encouraging 
guilt,  by  giving  lettve  to  commU  sin^  and  granting  an  anti- 
cipated pardon  for  rins  to  come  by  indulgences. 

The  Catholic  Church  rejects  with  abhorrence  the  im- 
putation, that  by  granting  an  indulgence,  she  grants 
permission  to  commit  sin,  or  a  pardon  for  sins  to  come. 
An  indulgence,  in  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  no 
pardon  for  sin  at  all ;  it  is  only  a  remission  of  the  whole 
or  of  a  part  of  the  temporal  punishment,  which  the  justice 
of  God  often  reserves  to  be  undergone  by  the  sinner,  after 
the  'guilt  of  the  sin  has  been  remitted.  The  power  of 
granting  the  remission  of  this  temporal  punishment  was 
given  by  Christ  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  has 
been  exercised  from  the  earliest  ages.  An  indulgence, 
so  far  from  exempting  sinners  from  works  of  penance  and 
piety,  is  an  encouragement  to  the  performance  of  such 
works,  since  they  are  prescribed  as  conditions  for  gaining 
the  benefit  of  an  indulgence. 

Surely,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
concerning  the  sacrament  of  penance,  confession  and  in- 
dulgences, does  not  tend  to  relax  Christian  morality,  nor 
to  encourage  guilt,  nor  facilitate  the  commission  of  crime, 
but  rather  to  put  an  end  to  sin,  and  to  promote  the  exer- 
cise of  every  Christian  virtue  amongst  men. 

Section  VII. 

On  the  Obligation  of  an  Oath. 

Catholics  are  charged  with  holding  that  tkey  are  not 
bound  by  any  oath,  and  that  the  Pope  emL'^M^gfimit  Atm 
from  aU  the  oaths  that  they  may  have  iakmk 
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We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  astonishmeiit  at 
such  a  charge.  We  hold  that  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
is  most  sacred :  for  bv  an  oath  man  calls  the  Almigh^ 
searcher  of  hearts  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  convictiaB 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  asserts ;  and  his  fid^ty  in  per- 
forming the  engagement  he  makes.  Hence,  whosoeTcr 
swears  fiedsely,  or  violates  the  lawful  eng^agement  he  has 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  not  only  offends  against  truth  or 
justice,  but  against  religion.  He  is  guilty  of  the  enonnoos 
crime  of  perjury. 

No  power  in  any  Pope,  or  council,  or  in  any  individual 
or  body  of  men,  invested  with  authority  in  the  CathoHc 
Church,  can  make  it  lawful  for  a  Catholic  to  confirm  any 
falsehood  by  an  oath;  or  dispense  with  any  oath,  by 
which  a  Catholic  has  confirmed  his  duty  of  all^;iance  to 
his  sovereign,  or  any  obligation  of  duty  or  justice  to  a 
third  person.  He  who  takes  an  oath,  is  bound  to  observe 
it,  in  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  or  in  the  known 
meaning  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sworn. 

Section  VIII. 

On  allegiance  to  mir  Sovereign^  and  obedience 

to  the  Pope. 

Catholics  are  charged  with  dividing  their  allegiance  be- 
tween their  temporal  sovereign  and  tlie  Pope. 

Allegiance  relates  not  to  spiritual  but  to  civil  duties ; 
to  those  temporal  tributes  and  obligations,  which  the 
subject  owes  to  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  state. 

By  the  term  spiritual,  we  here  mean  that,  which  in  its 
nature  tends  directly  to  a  supernatural  end,  or  is  ordained 
to  produce  a  supernatural  effect.  Thus  the  office  of  teach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  faith,  the  administration  of  the 
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ments,  tbe  conferring  and  exercising  of  jnrlsdiction  purely 
ecclesiastical,  are  spiritual  matters. 

By  the  term  temporal^  we  mean  that  which  in  its  na- 
ture tends  directly  to  the  end  of  civil  society.  Thus  the 
right  of  making  laws  for  the  civil  government  of  the  state, 
the  administration  of  civil  justice,  the  appointment  of 
civil  magistrates  and  military  officers,  are  temporal  mat- 
ters. 

The  allegianc6*which  Catholics  hold  to  be  due  and  are 
bound  to  pay  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  civil  authority 
of  the  state,  is  perfect  and  undivided.   They  do  not  divide 
their  allegiance  between  their  sovereign  and  any  other 
power  on  earth,  whether  temporal  or  ecclesiastical.  They 
acknowledge  in  the  sovereign,  and  in  the  constituted 
government  of  these  realms,  a  supreme  civil  and  temporal 
authority,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from,  and  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.    They  declare  that 
neither  the  Pope  nor  any  other  prelate  or  ecclesiastical 
person  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  in  virtue  of 
his  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  character,  any  right,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  any  civil  or  temporal  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  within  this  realm ; 
nor  has  any  right  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  civil  government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  part 
thereof;  nor  to  oppose,  in  any  manner,  the  performance 
of  the  civil  duties  which  are  due  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  ftx)m  all  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  • 
nor  to  enforce  the  performance  of  any  spiritual  or  eccleri- 
aeHcal  duty,  by  any  ciml  or  temporal  means.    They  hold 
themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  this  reakn^  in  all  things  of  a  temporal  and  civil 

natve,  iiotirithftHltt|||tli#4^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^be 
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contrary  had,  or  to  be  had,  from  the  Pope,  or  any  ant 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Hence  we  declare,  that  by  rendering  obedience  in  «pi- 
ritual  matters  to  the  Pope,  Catholics  do  not  withhold  any 
portion  of  their  allegiance  to  their  King,  and  ihat  dieir 
allegiance  is  entire  and  undivided ;  the  ciml  power  of  the 
state,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch, 
being  absolutely  distinct,  and  being  never  intended  by 
their  Divine  Author  to  interfere  or  clask  with  each  other. 

^^  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God*s." 

Section  EX. 

On  the  claim  of  British  Catholics  to  the  property  of  the 
Chv/rch  Establishment  in  England. 

British  Catholics  are  charged  with  entertaining  a  pre- 
tended right  to  the  property  of  the  Established  Chwrck  im 
England. 

We  consider  such  a  charge  to  be  totally  without  foun- 
dation. We  declare  that  we  entertain  no  pretension  to 
such  a  claim.  We  regard  all  the  revenues  and  temporal- 
ities of  the  Church  Establishment  as  the  property  of  those 
on  whom  they  are  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  dis- 
claim any  right,  title,  or  pretension  with  regard  to  the  same. 

Section  X. 
On  the  Doctrine  of  Exclusive  Salvation. 

Catholics  are  charged  with  uncharitableness,  in  holding 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation. 

Catholics  are  taught  by  their  Church  to  love  all  men, 
without  exception  :  to  wish  that  all  may  be  saved ;  and 
to  pray  that  all  may  be  saved,  and  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  by  which  they  may  be  saved. 
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If  the  Almighty  himself  has  assigned  certain  ecmditions, 
without  the  observance  of  which  man  cannot  be  saved, 
it  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  impiety  to  attempt  to  annul 
those  divinely-established  conditions :  and  an  act  of  great 
uncharitableness  towards  a  fellow-man  to  tell  him,  that 
he  may  be  saved  without  complying  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Almighty. 

The  doctrinal  principle  of  exclusive  salvation  belongs 
to  the  law  of  Christ. 

Has  not  Christ,  who  commands  the  belief  of  his  re- 
vealed doctrines,  pronoimced,  that  he  that  believeih  not 
diaU  be  condemned?  (Markxvi.  16.)  Has  not  Christ, 
who  instituted  baptism  for  the  remission  of 'sins,  declared 
that  except  a  man  be  bom  agaxn  of  water  and  of  ^m  Holy 
Ghost y  he  CA'S'SOT  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  f  (Johniii* 
5.)  Has  not  St.  Paul  enumerated  a  list  of  crimes,  such 
as  adultery,  idolatry,  hatred,  seditions,  heresies,  murders, 
drunkenness,  &c.,  of  which  he  declares,  that  they  who  do 
euch  things  shall  not  obtain  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  (Galat.  v 
21.)    Are  not  these  exclusive  conditions  ? 

Whoever  professes  the  law  of  Christ  must  profess  the 
principle  and  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  It  is  not 
the  Catholic,  it  is  Grod  himself  who  will  exclude  from 
heaven  those  who  are  not  duly  qualified  for  it  by  fiedth 
and  good  works. 

But  the  Catholic,  whilst  he  is  bound  to  admit,  and 
with  firm  faith  to  believe  this  doctrinal />rmdp^,  is  bound 
also  by  the  divine  commandment  not  to  judge.  He  is 
not  allowed  therefore  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  individuals,  who  may  live  and  die  out  of  the  ex- 
ternal communion  of  the  Catholic  Church :  nor  to  pro- 
ncMmce  sentence  of  condemnation  against  those  who  may 
die  in  an  apparent  state  of  sin.    All  those  he  leaves  to 
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the  righteous  judgment  of  the  gretl  Beaicher  of  hearts, 
who  at  the  last  day  will  lender  to  eveiy  man  according 
to  his  works. 

But  surely  charity,  as  well  as  truth,  mast  forbid  one 
Christian  to  deceire  another  in  a  matter  of  such  infinite 
importance  as  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  soul.  He  who 
should  persuade  his  neighbour  that  no  condition  for  sat 
yation  is  required  on  the  part  of  man,  would  deceive  him. 
He  who  admits  that  any  one  such  condition  is  required 
by  the  Almighty,  admits  thejmnci^/eofexclusiyesalTation. 

Section  XI. 
On  keeping  Faith  with  Heretics. 

Catholics  are  charged  with  holding  the  principle  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  keepfaith.with  heretics. 

As  Catholics,  we  hold  and  we  declare,  that  all  Catho- 
lics are  bound  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  the  law  of 
revealed  religion,  to  observe  the  duties  of  fidelity  and 
justice  to  all  men,  without  any  exception  of  persons, 
and  without  any  distinction  of  nation  or  religion. 

British  Catholics  have  solemnly  sworn,  that  "  they  re- 
ject and  detest  that  unchristian  and  impious  principle, 
that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics  or  infidels.^' 

After  this,  the  imputation  of  their  holding  this  prin- 
ciple, cannot  but  be  felt  by  them  as  grievously  injurious 
to  their  religious  and  moral  character. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  declaration,  endeavoured  to 
state,  in  the  simplicity  of  truth,  such  doctrines  of  our 
Church  as  are  most  frequently  misrepresented  or  misun- 
derstood in  this  country,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  in 
which  Catholics  understand  the  terms  by  which  these 
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doctrines  are  expressed  in  the  language  of  their  Church; 
we  confidently  trust  that  this  declaration  and  explanation 
will  be  received  by  all  our  feUow-subjects  in  a  spirit  of 
candour  and  charity ;  and  that  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  ignorant  of,  or  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
our  doctrines  of  faith,  will  do  us  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that,  as  Catholics,  we  hold  no  religious  principles, 
and  entertain  no  opinions  flowing  firom  those  principles, 
which  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with  our  duties  as 
Christians,  and  as  British  subjects. 

This  declaration,  we,  the  undersigned,  approve  and 
publish,  as  an  exposition  of  our  principles  and  doctrines, 
on  the  subjects  to  which  it  refers. 

+  William,  Bishop  of  HaliUy  Vic.  Aposi.  in 

the  London  District. 
+  P£T£R  Bernardin,  Bishop  of  ThespiWy  Vic. 

Apost.  in  the  Western  Districts 
-^  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bol'moj  Vic.  Apost.  in  the 

Northern  District. 
+  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Cambysopolisj  Vic.  Apost. 

in  the  Midland  District. 
+  Alexander,  J7t«Acpqfilia;:rimiaiiopo/tf,  Vic. 
Apost.  in  ike  Lowland  District  in  Scotland. 
+  Ranald,  Bishop  of  Aeryndelay  Vic.  Apost.  in 

the  Highland  District  in  Scotland. 
+  Peter  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Siga,  Coadr 

jutor  in  the  Western  District. 
+  James,  Bishop  of  Ustda,  Coadjutor  m  the 

London  District. 
+  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Europumy  Coadjutor  in 

the  Northern  District. 
+  Albxandbs,  Bishop  of  Cyhistra^  Coadjutor 
mOkeLomlmdDitirict  in  Scotland. 
Mag,  1886. 

M 
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» 

An  Address  from  th£  BKn;isQ  Rohan  CAT^^oLIcs 
TO  THEIR  Protestant  ]|P£|iX«ow  Countbtmen.    , 

FeliiOW  Countrymen^— *We  present  to  yoa  a  DMa- 
ration,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  those  Ecclesiastics  who, 
in  this  conntry,  are  the  expounders  of  our  faith.  .We  heg 
earnestly  to  call  your  attention  to  this  documeiit,  which 
distincdy  repudiates  the  obnoxious  tenets  imputed  to  us. 
The  Irish  Bishops  have  given  a  Declaration  of  Catholic 
Principles,  similar  in  effect  to  this.  We  ask  you,  canyoo 
belieye  that  we  are  joined  in  a  perfidious  leagfue  to  deoeiTe 
you?  Are  those  amongst  us  who  are  linked  with  yon  by 
social  habits  and  friendly  intercourse ;  those,  in  whom  yoa 
confidently  trust  in  matters  of  high  importance ;  and  from 
whom  you  meet,  in  return,  with  integrity  and  fair  deal- 
ing, to  be  considered  honest  on  every  other  occasion,  and 
capable  of  deep  designing  fraud  and  duplicity  on  this? 

To  our  sense  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath,^'^  we 
daily  sacrifice  every  object  of  ordinary  ambition ;  is  it  in 
human  nature  that  we  can  become  perjured  men  in  this 
solitary  instance  ?  We  are  accused  of  idolatry — ^we  disclaim 
the  imputation^''^* ;  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics — we 
disclaim  the  imputation^'^ ;  of  dividing  the  allegiance 
which  is  due  to  the  King — we  disclaim  the  imputation^-^'' ; 
of  acknowledging  in  the  Pope  a  deposing  power — we  dis- 
claim the  imputation^'^ ;  of  believing  that  a  priest  can  ab- 
solve from  sin,  at  his  mere  will  and  pleasure — ^we  disclaim 
the  imputation''*^.  Each  and  all  of  these  opinions  we 
most  solemnly  and  most  unequivocally  disclaim. 

(*^)  See  the  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  Great  Britam, 
as  above,  sect.  7. 

f-*)  Ibid.  sect.  4.         f')  Ibid.  sect.  11 .         </)  Ibid,  sect,  8. 
^^  Ibid.  sect.  8.         (*)  Ibid,  sfect.  5. 
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Our  religion  is  called  a  persecuting  religion.   We  reply, 
that  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  policy  of  Catholic 
states,  are  unfairly  confounded ;  and  if  the  ministers  of 
the  Catholic  religion  have,  at  any  time,  co-operated  with 
the  civil  government,  in  measures  of  persecution,  they 
forgot  the  divine  precepts  of  their  Founder,  in  attempting 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  sects  by  violence  and  in- 
justice ;  and  we  condemn  the  deed.     Are  we  to  suffer  for 
their  misconduct?    In  the  unholy  race  of  persecution, 
which  has  been  run  by  various  denominations  of  Christians 
at  other  times,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  if  members  of 
the  religion  we  profess  were  not  exempt  from  blame,  we 
deeply  deplore  their  blind  infatuation  : — Why,  then,  are 
we  to  be  punished  for  excesses  in  which  we  bore  no  part : 
which  we  as  cordially  condemn  as  you  do ;  and  for  which 
your  ancestors  are  not  less  liable  to  reproach  than  ours  ? 
If  the  professors  of  the  Catholic  faith  were  even  peculiarly 
distinguished,  in  times  long  past,  for  their  mistaken  zeal 
(which  we  do  not  concede),  the  more  deeply  should  we 
lament  their  errors ;  but  let  not  the  liberal  Protestant,  and 
the  enlightened  Catholic  of  the  present  day,  allow  them- 
selves to  be  hurried,  by  prejudiced  or  interested  men,  into 
hatred  of  each  othej,  and  thus  perpetuate  dissension  and 
religious  bigotry,  in  the  name  of  the  Grod  of  charity  and 
peace.    We  challenge  calm  inquiry  into  the  practice  of 
the  present  goveinments  of  Christendom,  and  we  believe 
it  will  be  found,  on  candid  examination,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty  are  fully  as  well  practised  in 
Catholic,  as  in  Protestant  States. 

We  entreat  you  deeply  to  consider  the  effects  of  the 
example  of  the  l^^ialatioii  of  this  country,  on  the  various 
nations  of  the  wwld.  Abore  all,  weigh  well  its  conse- 
quences on  the  rifling  Stalea^rf  South  America.    We  beg 
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of  you  to  keep  constantly  in  yiew,  what  power  oi  aiga- 
ment  the  continiiaiice  of  these  laws  of  ezdiiaion  afbtds  to 
every  enemy  of  liberty,  whether  civil  or  religions,  tiuongh* 
out  the  world. 

We  request  you  to  put  this  question  to  your  owb 
mindch— Is  there  another  country  in  the  world  where,  fcf 
conscience*  sake,  several  of  the  most  ancient  NoUes  of 
the  land  are  deprived  of  their  hereditary  privileges? 
Where  hundreds  of  Gentlemen,  possessors  of  ancient  and 
landed  estates,  are  deprived  of  honours  and  rights,  the 
usual  attendants  on  birth  and  property  ?  Where  the  in- 
dustry of  the  merchant,  and  the  talent  of  the  lawyer,  are 
checked  in  the  midst  of  their  respective  careers  ?  Wheie 
six  or  seven  millions  of  the  people  are  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  equal  chances  under  equal  laws?  And,  as  a 
proof  of  the  direful  but  natural  effects  of  such  a  system  of 
law,  we  implore  you  to  look  at  Ireland — that  island  of 
genius  and  fertility ;  behold  her  in  all  her  nakedness  and 
all  her  misery. 

Our  religion  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  proselyting.  If  to 
proselyte  be  to  convince  by  the  use  of  fair  argument,  then 
is  ours  a  proselyting  religion.  As  Englishmen,  we  claim 
the  right  of  free  discussion ;  and  should  be  ashamed  to 
call  ourselves  your  fellow-subjects,  could  we  forego  this 
valuable  privilege.  But  if  to  proselyte  be  to  substitute 
force  for  argument,  and  to  give  premiums  for  apostacy 
and  hypocrisy,  such  proselytism  is  a  disgrace  to  any  form 
of  Christianity,  and  we  solemnly  abjure  it.  We  entreat 
you  to  endeavour  to  divest  your  minds  of  pre-conceived 
impressions  to  our  disadvantage,  and  calmly  to  examine 
the  situation  in  which  we  stand.  In  a  country  boasting 
of  peculiar  liberality,  we  suffer  severe  privations  because 
we  differ  fi'om  you  in  religious  belief.    The  remaining 
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pfiMjliefH*'Heitheg  few  nor  triTial— of  a  penal  code  of  un- 
panllded  aeverity,  still  press  upon  UBt  a  Catholic  Peer 
oa&not  flit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Peera,  and  is  thus  de- 
prived of  his  most  valuable  birthright ;  a  Catholic  Com- 
moner cannot  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  a 
Catholic  Freeholder  may  be  prevented  from  voting  at 
elections  for  members ;  a  Catholic  cannot  sit  in  the  Privy 
Council,  or  be  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  ;  he  cannot  be  a 
Judge,  or  hold  any  Crown  office  in  any  of  the  Spiritual, 
Equity,  or  Common  Law  Courts;  he  may  practice  at  the 
Bar,  but  he  cannot  become  a  King's  Counsel ;  he  cannot 
hold  any  office  in  any  of  the  Corporations ;  he  cannot 
graduate  at  either  of  the  two  Universities,  much  less 
enjoy  any  of  the  numerous  beneficial  offices  connected 
with  them,  although  both  of  those  seats  of  learning  were 
founded  by  Catholics  ;  he  cannot  marry  either  a  Protest- 
ant or  a  Catholic,  unless  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  a 
Protestant  Qergyman ;  he  cannot  settle  real  or  personal 
property  for  the  use  of  his  church,  or  of  Catholic  schools, 
or  for  any  other  purposes  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  he 
cannot  vote  at  vestries,  or  present  to  a  living  in  the  church, 
though  both  of  those  rights  seem  to  appertain  to  the  en- 
joyment of  property,  and  may  actually  be  exercised  by 
infidels. 

Such  ace  our  principal  grievances ;  but  more  than  all 
we  complain  of  the  galling  brand  of  disgrace  which  is  the 
consequence  of  these  disqualifications;  which  is  more 
intolerable  to  honourable  minds  than  the  severest  pressure 
of  penal  infliction,  and  necessarily  imjdies  guilt  on  our 
part,  or  injustice  upon  yours. 

From  early  youth,  to  the  last  stage  of  existence,  we  are 
doomed  to  bear  about  us  a  painfol  feeUng  of  inferiority* 
and  of  undeserved  *rrnmitliyifilfciaitir  m  naauitter  of 
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surprise,  that  tales,  which  malerole] 
times,  which  party  zeal  propagatei 
ioBtauces,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
the  reahty  of  justice,  should  be  p 
hour ;  and  that  a  general  mass  ol 
been  created,  requiring  centuries 
is  taught,  with  his  first  accents,  to 
education  matures  his  early  imprei 
through  life,  the  creature  of  prejud 
of  the  most  honourable  feelings, 
tioning  injustice  or  deceit,  are  th 
our  opponents.  WE  beseech  all  si 
tigatc,  before  they  finally  condemr 
cool  consideration  of  our  principles 
they  will  bear  the  test  of  the  closei 
persons  who  barter  principle  for 
gradation,  and  encourage  prejudi< 
— if  such  there  be,  they  arc  not  r 
yours;  and  be  it  our  mutual  tas! 
religion,  the  child  of  heaven,  nia 
human  passions,  nor  infidelity  find 
charity  to  each  other. 

Hearing  equally  witli  you,  our  f 
theus  nf  tlie  coimtry,  and  uphold 
tions,  uud  its  glor}-,  we  claim  to  be 
ticipatioii  in  all  the  rights  of  liri 
principle  or  practice,  hostile,  io  t 
those  institutions,  we  most  explicit 
year,  we  repeat  the  humiliating  t 
wc  suffer  the  penalties  of  guilt 
endure  for  ever?  Are  we  always  U 
misplaced  suspicion  f  The  doors  t 
shut  against  us,  as  long  as  we  contii 
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of  our  consciences ;  but,  if  we  abandon  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  resign  every  honourable  feeling,  and  become 
perjured  men  and  apostates,  then  are  all  our  disqualifica- 
tions removed ;  the  sanctuary  of  the  British  constitution 
is  thrown  open  to  us;  we  become  senators,  privy-counsel- 
lors, nay — g^uardians  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  dis- 
pensers of  public  justice.  God  forbid  we  should  purchase 
such  distinctions,  however  valuable,  at  the  price  of  dis- 
honour. In  the  hour  of  danger,  when  our  country  needs 
it,  we  mingle  our  blood  with  yours.  We  desire  no  ascen- 
dancy, religious  or  political/"^  If  our  country  falls,  we 
ask  to  fall  with  her ;  if  she  prospers,  we  claim  to  share  her 
prosperity. 

The  above  address  was  read  and  adopted  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  British  Catholic  Association,  held 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1826. 
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(«)  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Bhhopt  HP 
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MiLBs  Staplbtoh. 
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Extracts  from  Mr.  Sheil's  Speech,  reported  to 

HAVE  BEEN  DELIVERED  AT  THE  KeNT  MeETING, 
fOct.24j*; — AND  FROM  THE  SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY 
HIM  AT  THE  CiTY  OF  LoNDON  TaVERN,   ("Nov.  2  J 

[N.B.  These  Extracts  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
continuation  q^  Appendix  No.  VI.  p.  519.] 

" Englishmen,  I  have  not  come  here  to  enter  into 

religious  disputations  with  you : — but  it  is  said  by  lord 
Winehelsea,  that  my  religion  is  the  religion  of  slavery. 
Now  this,  I  admit,  calls  for  an  answer ;  and  I  deny,  with 
a  justifiable  warmth,  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  this 
charge.  I  admit  that  there  have  been  many  Catholic 
despots, — ^but  I  ask,  with  a  retorting  interrogatory,  were 
there  never  any  Protestant  despots?    Do  I  attribute  a 

*  As  much  obloquy  has  been  attached  to  this  learned  gentle- 
man, relative  to  the  delivery  or  non-delivery  of  the  above  speech, 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  whether 
spoken  or  not,  the  arguments  most  essentially  apply  to  the  Quo- 
tion  of  Emancipation,  and  are  quoted  as  such. 
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spirit  of  tyranny  to  your  religion  ?  No  such  thing ;  but  I 
claim  the  same  indulgence  for  my  own ;  and  I  demand 
that  you  should  not  refer  the  atrocities  of  Catholics  to 
their  religion,  when  I  do  not  refer  the  atrocities  of  Pro- 
testants to  theirs.    But  come,  let  us  go  out  of  theories 
and  speculations,  and  proceed  to  facts*  One  fiact  is  worth 
a  hundred  arguments,  and  I  have  a  host  of  facts  upon  my 
side.    Come,  my  lord  Winchelsea,  let  us  open  the  pages 
of  English  history ;  where  do  you  find  the  elements  of 
your  constitution?    Alfred  gave  you  the  body  of  your 
common  law ;  your  judges,  your  magistrates,  your  sheriffs, 
(you  hold  your  office,  sir,  and  have  called  this  great  as- 
sembly by  virtue  of  his  institutions,)  your  courts  of  justice, 
your  dective  system,  and  the  grand  bulwark  of  your  li- 
berties— ^the  best  and  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most 
glorious  of  your  rights — ^the  shield  of  fireedom^the  trial 
by  jury.    He  placed  this  great  segis  in  the  temple  of  the 
constitution.     Does  the  duke  of  Newcastle  think  that 
Alfred  was  a  Protestant?  or,  that  the  barons  of  Runne- 
mede,  with  archbishop  Langton  at  their  head,  were  Pro- 
testants ?  But  to  touch  upon  a  case  that  appertains  more 
nearly  to  his  Grace.    Who  was  it  that  gave  the  people 
the  power  of  self-taxation,  and  fixed,  if  he  did  not  create, 
the  representation  of  the  people  ?  Edward  the  First.    Oh ! 
my  lord  duke,  there  were  no  rotten  boroughs  then.    The 
House  of  Commons  was  not  returned  by  a  set  of  nobles, 
who,  talking  about  liberty,  opposed  all  reform.     There 
were  no  great  men  in  those  times  of  Catholic  slavery  who 
sent  in  ten  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
when  a  corrupt  borough  was  cut  off,  contrived  to  get  it^ 
still  more  rotten  substitute  into  his  pocket.    The  House 
of  Commons  was  then  a  perfect  mirror  of  the  people, 
which  was  unstuned  by  the  breath  of  an  oligarch.    Give 
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up  your  ten  members,  my  lord  duke,  and  ihen  you  wiU 
talk  of  liberty  with  a  better  grace,  if  not  to  a  more  useful 
purpose.  It  was  to  the  first  Edward  that  England  wai 
indebted  for  her  parliament,  and  her  pecuniary  conliocil 
over  the  crown ;  and  the  third  Edward  gave  perfeotioD 
to  the  system  by  holding  annual  parliaments*  He,  too^ 
passed  the  great  statute  against  constructive  treason. 
Englishmen,  with  these  £acts  before  you,  how  can  you 
listen  to  the  men  who  tell  you  that  Popery  and  slaveiy 
are  necessarily  allied?  Englishmen,  when  you  peruse  the 
ancient  chronicles  of  your  glory,  do  not  your  hearts  beat 
with  a  sense  of  exultation — are  not  your  emotions  de^y 
stirred — and  are  not  your  natures  highly  kindled  ?  Where 
is  the  English  boy,  who  reads  the  story  of  his  own  great 
island,  whose  pulse  does  not  warmly  beat  at  the  cout^n* 
plation  of  all  the  renowned  names,  and  all  the  lofty 
incidents  with  which  the  early  annals  of  his  country  are 
splendidly  studded  ?  Is  there  one  of  you  all  who  hath  not 
almost  fallen  down  to  adore  the  memory  of  Alfred  ?  Have 
you  not  turned  idolaters  in  the  worship  of  the  immortal 
Edwards? — who  is  there  that  hath  not  thrilled  at  the 
name  of  Runneraede,  and  whose  soul  hath  not  swelled 
and  dilated  at  the  remembrance  of  the  scene  when  Lang, 
ton,  with  a  Catholic  mitre  upon  his  head,  extorted  from 
a  tyrant  your  mighty,  and  I  trust  in  God,  that  it  will 
prove  your  eternal,  charter  i  Little  did  you  think,  (and 
yet  how  could  you  forget  ?)  when  you  experienced,  as  you 
must,  this  generous  national  exultation — little  did  you 
think  that  it  was  at  the  altars  of  religion,  which  you  are 
instructed  to  consider  as  the  handmaid  of  oppression,  that 
the  gieat  progenitors  of  liberty  knelt  down.  You  may 
write  damnation  upon  eveiy  grave  which  bears  date  before 
the  year  1521  ;  but  in  the  face  of  cleai*  and  indisputable  evi- 
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denee — with  Alfred  and  the  Edwards — ^with  txJal  by  jury 
—with  parliament  and  with  Magna  Charta  before  you — 
do  not  denounce  the  religion  of  your  forefathers  as  the 
mother  of  slavery,  and  visit  it  with  all  the  execration  ihsX 
Bbould  pursue  the  parent  of  so  detestable  a  child.  En- 
gluhmeu,  I  have  spoken  with  warmth — I  cannot  help  it 
— but  that  warmth  shall  not  cany  me  too  iar — it  is  eoough 
for  me  to  defend  my  religion,  without  animadverting  on 
years — but  if  I  were  disposed  so  to  do,  might  I  not  turn 
the  leaves  of  history  upon  you,  and  after  you  had  charged 
my  creed  with  its  servile  tendencies,  might  I  not  ask, 
whether  the  cradle  of  the  reformation  was  not  rocked 
wiA  a  bloody  and  an  iron  hand?  Did  not  Henry  VIII. 
trample  upon  the  forms  of  liberty,  and  did  not  his  base  par- 
liament make  him  a  voluntary  release  and  surrender  of 
the  constitution  ?  Did  liberty  exist  in  the  reign  of  that 
pcecocioos  theolt^an,  Edward  YI.,  or  under  the  auspices 
of  the  virgin  of  the  reformatioD,  who  look  infant  Protests 
i^nriy  under  her  maiden  auspices  ?  You  might  say  to  me, 
that  if  I  were  sufficiently  bold  to  press  these  considera- 
titms,  I  should  not  refer  to  such  remote  events.  There 
is,  however,  one  fact  of  so  much  importance,  that  with- 
out' meaning  to  offer  yon  the  slightest  offence,  I  think 
it  only  due  to  honesty  to  repeat  to  you,  viz.,  that  on  the 
day  CD  which  John  I^rd  Russell,  one  of  the  martyrs 
to  liberty,  perished  on  the  scaffold, — on  tbe  very  same 
day,  (it  was  a  felicitous  selection,)  the  university — the 
Protestant  university  of  Oxford — the  seat  of  reformed 
Christianity,— the  throne  of  English  orthodoxy —published 
its  in&mouB  declaration  in  fevour  of  passive  obedience.  I 
pray  you,  when  you  are  disposed  to  fling  your  projectiles 
against  the  Catholic  religion,  to  look  round  you,  and  con- 
sider of  how  much  glass  your  own  bouse  is  builb  j 
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US  trayel  a  little  out  of  England.  ProtestantJam,  it 
is  said,  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  libertjr— tiiej 
are  always  found  walking  arm  in  aim  together  in  their 
march  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  If  this  be  so, 
how  does  it  happen  that  Prussia  is  a  Protestant,  and 
Prussia  is  a  slave ;  and  Sweden  is  a  Protestant,  and 
Sweden  is  a  slave ;  and  Denmark  is  a  Protestant,  and 
Denmark  is  a  slave ;  and  half  the  Grarman  states  are  Pro- 
testant, and  are  also  slaves ;  and  even  Hanover,  (hear  it 
ye  Brunswickers),  is  also  a  slave  !  Turn  now  to  Cathdie 
Europe.  Look  at  Italy,  not  as  she  now  is,  but  as  die 
was  long  before  the  name  of  Luther  was  ever  uttered— 
look  at  her  when  the  Catholic  was  her  entire  religion, 
and  liberty  was  her  glorious  practice.  I  call  up  her 
crowd  of  republics  as  witnesses  in  that  cause  which  I  am 
thus  daring  enough  to  plead  before  you.  Venice,  Catho- 
lic Venice,  rises  up  from  the  ocean,  with  all  her  repub- 
lican glory  round  about  her.  Venice  fell  at  last  into  an 
oligarchy ;  but  "Venice  was  for  five  hundred  years  a  noble 
and  lofty  democratic  government.  I  next  produce  as 
witnesses  in  my  favour,  Genoa  and  Florence,  and  all  the 
rest  of  those  free  states  in  which  Popery,  liberty,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts,  grew  up  and  flourished  together.  You 
think,  perhaps,  that  when  Italy  is  exhausted  you  can 
bring  Spain  against  me.  Even  there,  before  Ximenes 
trod  upon  the  rights  of  Spaniards,  the  Catholic  Cortes 
were  a  free  assembly,  and  imposed  upon  the  monarch  an 
oath  in  which  they  told  him  that  they  were,  individually, 
as  good,  and,  taken  altogether,  far  better  than  himself;  and 

that  his  power  wasderived  from  the  people But  if  you 

think  that  you  can  turn  Spain  against  us,  I  bid  you  turn 
your  eyes  to  France,  and  I  ask  of  you,  whether  with  her 
charter,  with  her  trial  by  jury,  and  with  her  dtaamber  of 
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deputies,  she  is  not  ascending  into  competition  with 
yourselves?    But  no — I  will  not  wound  you  with  the 
comparison ;  I  will  not  tell  you  that  Catholic  Frenchmen 
are  your  competitors  in  free  institutions,  but  will  bid  you 
turn  to  a  spectacle  upon  which  every  Englishman  may 
well  repose  with  a  sort  of  parental  pride.     From  the 
old  I  travel  to  the  new  world ;  and  I  produce  to  Eng- 
land  her   glorious    pupils — the    Catholic    democracies 
of  South  America.    Republic  after  republic  is  bursting 
forth  at  your  bidding,  through  that  almost  immeasurable 
continent,  and,  from  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  Liberty 
may  be  said  to  ^*  unfurl  her  standard  over  half  the  world.** 
It  is  &lse — utterly  fiedse — ^never  was  there  calumny  more 
destitute  of  foundation,  and  history  aids  out  against  it, 
that  Catholicism  and  a  genuine  love  of  freedom  cannot 
exist  together.    Have  I  not  made  out  a  case  by  evidence 
which  cannot  be  overthrown ;  and  is  it  not  hard,  is  it  not 
worse  than  hard,  is  it  not  most  unjust  and  cruel  to  use 
such  an  argument,  or  rather,  so  baseless  an  assertion,  as  a 
ground  for  keeping  seven  miUions  of  people  in  their  de^ 
graded  and  exasperating  condition  ?....Gnglishmen,look  at 
Ireland — ^what  do  you  behold  ? — ^A  beautiful  country  witii 
wonderful  agricultural  and  commercial  advantages — ^the 
link  between  America  and  Europe — ^the  natural  resting 
place  of  trade  in  its  way  to  either  hemispheres — and  in- 
habited by  a  bold,  intrepid,  and,  with  all  their  faults,  a 
generous  and  enthusiastic  people.     Such  is  natural  Ire- 
land— ^what  is  artificial  Ireland  ?   Such  is  Ireland  as  God 
made  her — ^what  is  Ireland  as  England  made  her  ?     For 
she  is  your  colony,  your  dependent,  and  you  are  as 
answerable  for  her  faults  as  a  parent  is  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child.     What,  then,  have  you  made  Ireland  7 
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Look  at  her  again.  This  fine  country  is  laden  with  a 
population  the  most  miserable  in  Europe^  and  of  whose 
wretchedness,  if  you  are  the  authors,  you  are  beginning  to 
be  the  victims.  Harvests,  the  most  abundant,  are  reaped 
by  men  with  starvation  in  their  faces — ^fisimine  covers  a 
fertile  soil,  and  disease  inhales  a  pure  atmosphere — all  the 
great  commercial  facilities  of  the  country  are  lost — the 
deep  rivers  that  should  circulate  opulence,  and  turn  the 
machinery  of  a  thousand  manufactures,  flow  on  to  the  ocean 
without  wafting  a  boat  or  turning  a  wheel — and  the  wave 
breaks  in  solitude  in  the  silent  magnificence  of  deserted 
and  shipless  harbours.  In  place  of  being  a  source  of 
wealth  and  revenue  to  the  empire,  Ireland  cannot  defiray 
its  own  expences,  or  pay  a  single  tax ;  her  discontents 
cost  millions  of  money,  and  she  hangs  like  a  financial 
millstone  round  England's  neck, — in  place  of  being  a  bul- 
wark and  a  fortress,  she  debilitates,  exhausts,  and 
endangers  England,  and  offers  an  allurement  to  the  specu- 
lators in  universal  ruin.  The  great  mass  of  her  enormous 
population  are  alienated  and  dissociated  from  the  state — 
the  influence  of  the  constituted  and  legitimate  authorities 
is  gone — a  strange,  anomalous,  and  unexampled  kind  of 
government  has  sprung  up  from  the  public  passions,  and 
exercises  a  despotic  sway  over  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, while  the  class,  inferior  in  numbers,  but  accus- 
tomed to  authority,  and  infuriated  at  its  loss,  are  thrown 
into  a  formidable  reaction — the  most  ferocious  passions 
rage  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  arrayed  with  badges, 
gather  in  the  south,  and  the  smaller  faction,  with  disci- 
pline and  with  arms,  are  marshalled  in  the  north — the 
countiy  is  strewed  with  the  materials  of  civil  commotion, 
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and  seems  like  one  vast  magazine  of  powder,  which  a 
spark  might  ignite  into  an  explosion,  which  would  shake 
the  whole  fahric  of  civil  society  into  ruin,  and  of  which 
England  would  not  only  feel,  but  perhaps  never  recover 
from  the  shock.  And,  gracious  Grod !  (for  I  cannot  refrain 
from  the  exclamation,)  is  this  horrid,  tliis  appalling,  this 
accursed  state  of  things,  to  be  permitted  to  continue  ?  It 
is  only  requisite  to  present  the  question,  in  order  that  all 
men  should  answer — something  must  be  done.  Well, 
then,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  you  to  re-enact  the  penal 
code  ?  You  were  obliged  to  relax  the  penal  code  when  the 
Catholics  were  only  three  millions,  and  now  that  they  are 
seven,  will  you  lay  on  their  chains  again  ?  Are  you  to  de- 
prive the  Catholics  of  their  properties — shut  up  their 
schools — drive  them  from  the  bar — strip  them  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  Egyptian 
bondage  ?   It  is  easy  for  some  visionary  in  oppression,  in 

his  dreams  of  tyranny,  to  imagine  these  things But 

you  would  not  wish  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  dread- 
ful expedient   as   the  extirpation  of  a  whole  people ; 
and,    therefore,    I  will    take    it  as  conceded  that  the 
former  expedients  for  the   pacification   of  Ireland  will 
not  be  adopted.    What  then  is  to  be  done  ?.......English- 

men,  when  you  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
this  emergency,  you  will  not  dismiss  from  your  recol- 
lection that  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  statesmen 
and  legislators  who  have,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  directed 
your  councils  and  conducted  the  business  of  this  mighty 
empire,  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that,  without  a  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  claims,  nothing  permanently  useful 
and  efiectually  sanative  could  be  done  for  Ireland.  With- 
out going  through  the  catalogue  of  splendid  names  which 
Stand  engaged  in  the  cauike  of  emancipation,  I  shall  select 
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only  three — ^Burke,  and  Rtt, andFox;  ^y  were  aU  dif> 
ferent  in  habit,  in  character,  and  in  thec^ ;  yet,  on  this 
que8tion,their  great  minds  met  in  a  deep  ccmflax.  Burke, 
the  foe  to  revolution — ^Fox,  the  aaserter  of  popular  right 
— Pitt,  the  stay  and  prop  of  the  prerogative-^ the  grand 
triumvirate  of  legislation,  concurred  in  this  single  opinion. 
See  to  what  a  conclusion  you  must  arrive,  when  you  de- 
nounce the  advocates  of  emancipation  as  the  foes  and  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  To  whom  will  your  anath^na 
reach  ?  It  will  take  in  one  half  of  Westminster  Abbey 
— and  is  not  the  very  dust  in  which  the  tongues  and 
hearts  of  Pitt,  and  Burke,  and  Fox  have  mouldered, 
better  than  the  living  hearts  and  tongues  of  those  who 
have  survived  them?  Yes.  I  will  put  it  to  this  test:— 
If  you  were  to  try  the  question  by  the  venerable  autho- 
rities of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  by  those  voices  which 
may  be  said  to  issue  from  the  grave,  how  would  you  decide  ? 
If,  instead  of  counting  votes  in  St.  Stephen's,  you  were  to 
count  the  tombs  in  the  mausoleum  beside  it,  how  would 
the  division  of  the  great  departed  stand  ?  Enter  the  sacred 
aisles  which  contain  the  ashes  of  your  greatest  men,  and 
ask  yourselves  as  you  pass,  how  they  felt  and  spoke  when 
they  had  motion,  and  had  utterance  in  that  senate  where 
they  can  be  heard  no  more  ?  Write  "  Emancipator" 
on  the  grave  of  every  great  advocate,  and  its  counter- 
epitaph  on  that  of  every  opponent  of  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land, and  will  there  not  be  a  majority  of  sepulchres  in  our 
favour?  But  pass  from  authority,  and  consider  how  such 
a  system  as  that  of  exclusion  must  necessarily  work....Can 
that  be  a  wise  and  politic  course  of  government,  which 
creates  not  an  aristocracy  of  opulence,  and  rank,  and  ta- 
lent, but  an  aristocracy  in  religion ;  and  places  seven  mil- 
lions of  people  at  the  feet  of  a  few  hundred  thousand? 
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Try  this  Cftshioii  of  government^  by  a  yery  obvions  test— 
and  make  the  case  yonr  own — ^if  a  few  hundred  thousand 
Presbyterians  stood  towards  you  in  the  relation  in  which 
die  Irish  Protestants  stand  toward  the  Catholics,  how 
would  you  endure  it  ?    How  would  you  brook  a  system  by 
which  Episcopalians  should  be  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
oldest  nobility  in  the  country  should  be  turned  by  plebeian 
Presbyterians  out  of  the  House  of  Lords — should  be  ex- 
cluded from  sheriffships,  and  from  corporate  offices,  and 
from  the  bench  of  justice,  and  from  the  higher  offices  in 
the  administration  of  the  law ;  and  how  would  you  like  to 
pay  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  Presbyterian  churches 
and  chapels,  while  you  idiould  be  deprived  of  all  voice  in 
your  own  taxation  ?  And  how  would  you  like,  I  pray  yon, 
Presbyterian  tithes,  and  processes,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  ? 
And  how  would  you  like  to  be  tried  by  none  but  Presby- 
terian juries,  flushed  with  the  insolence  of  power,  and  in^ 
furiated  with  all  the  venom  of  passion  ?    How  would  you 
like  all  this?«  And,  more  than  this,  how  would  you  like 
the  degradation  which  would  arise  from  such  a  system ; 
and  the  shame,  and  scorn,  and  contumelies,  and  disgrace 
which  would  flow  from  it  ?    EngUdunen,  would  you  bear 
with  all  this  ?  and  above  all,  would  you  listen  with  par 
tience  to  men  who  told  you  that  there  was  no  grievance 
in  all  this,  that  your  complaints  were  groundless,  and  that 
your  language  was  frill  of  Cstctious  menaces,  and  that  the 
very  right  of  murmuring  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  you? 
....You  are  told  that  there  is  no  national  calamity  in  the 
exclusion  of  a  few  gentlemen  from  parliament,  and  a  few 
lawyers  from  the  bar.    How  heinous  a  view  of  the  case  is 
this?    Don't  you  feel  that  this  very  exclusion  throws  de- 
gradation over  the  whole  of  the  disfranchised  community  ? 
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and  that  the  spirit  which  is  derived  from  that  political 
dishonouring  of  a  whole  people,  must  run  through  all  the 
departments  of  society,  and  must  be  baneful  indeed?    A 
brand  is  struck  upon  the  forehead  of  the  country,  and  it 
festers  there.    The  nation  is  divided  into  two  castes.    The 
powerful  and  privileged  few  are  patricians  in  religion,  and 
oligarchs  in  creed,  and  trample  upon  and  despise  the  ple- 
beian Christianity  of  the  millions  who  are  laid  prostrate  at 
their  feet  Every  Protestant  thinks  himself  a  Catholic^s  bet- 
ter, and  every  Protestant  feels  himself  the  member  of  a  privi- 
l^;ed  corporation,  and  as  such  must  be  protected ;    their 
judges,  their  sheriffs,  their  crown  counsel,  their  crown  attor- 
neys, their  juries,  are  Protestant  to  a  man ;  what  confidence 
can  a  Catholic  have  in  the  administration  of  public  justice? 
We  have  the  authority  of  an  eminent  Irish  judge,  the  late 
Mr.  Fletcher,  who  declared,  that  in  the  southern  counties 
the  Protestants  guilty,  were  uniformly  acquitted  ;  and  the 
Catholics  innocent,  were  as  undeviatingly  condemned.  A 
body  of  armed  Orangemen  fall  upon  and  murder  a  set  of 
defenceless  Catholics — they  are  put  upon  their  trial ;  and 
when  they  raise  their  eyes  and  look  upon  the  jurj-,  as 
they  are  commanded  to  do,  they  see  twelve  of  their  bre- 
thren in  massacre  impanelled  for  their  trial ;  and  after 
this,  I  shall  be  told  that  all  the  evil  of  Catholic  disquali- 
fication is  in  the  stuff  gowns  of  lawyers,  and  the  disap- 
pointed longing  of  some  dozen  gentlemen  after  the  House 
of  Commons.     No ;  it  is  the  disgrace,  the  ban,  the  stigma, 
the  brand,  the  note  of  dishonour ;  and  the  scandalous  par- 
tialities, the  flagitious  broils,  the  sacrilegious  and  perjured 
leanings,  and  the  monstrous  and  hydra-headed  injustice, 
that  constitute  the  gi*and  and  essential  evils  of  the  country. 
And  you  think  it  very  wonderful  (you,  forsooth,  that  cut 
off  the  head  of  a  king  for  imposing  an  illegal  tax  upon 
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you)  that  we  should  he  indignant  at  all  this.  You  manrel, 
and  are  astonished,  and  think  it  prodigious,  that  we  are 
hurried  hy  a  sense  of  these  injuries  into  the  use  of  rash 
and  vehement  phrases ;  for  I  won't  deny  that  we,  and  that 
I  myself  in  particular,  have  occasionally  turned  my  burn- 
ing emotions  into  language,  the  employment  of  which  I 
may  have  had  reason  to  regret  But  are  we  the  only  in- 
dividuals who  have  forgotten  the  dictates  of  temperance 
and  of  charity?  and  have  our  opponents  been  always  dis- 
tinguished by  their  meekness  and  forbearance  ?  and  have 
no  exasperating  expressions,  and  no  gaUing  taunts,  and 
no  fierce  sarcasms,  and  no  ferocious  menaces,  ever  escaped 
from  them? — Look,  look,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Brunswick 
orgies  of  Ireland,  and  behold  not  merely  the  torturers  of 
98 — ^who,  like  retired  butchers,  feel  the  want  of  their  own 
occupation,  and  long  for  the  political  shambles  again — 
but  look  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  pouring  out  their 
YOtive  libations  to  the  Moloch  of  ascendancy,  and  cheer- 
ing their  demon  with  the  promise  of  ahecatomb  of  blood.... 
But  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  while  you  are  conscious 
that  we  have  much  to  suffer,  you  owe  it  to  your  own  safety 
to  exclude  us  from  power.  Englishmen !  we  have  power 
already — the  power  to  do  mischief;  give  us  that  of  doing 
good.  Disarray  us,  dissolve  us,  break  up  our  confederacy, 
take  fiK>m  the  law  (for  it  is  the  great  conspirator)  its  com- 
bining and  organising  quality — ^make  us  equal,  and  we 
shall  no  longer  be  united  by  the  bad  chain  of  slavery  with 
each  other,  but  by  the  natural  bonds  of  allegiance  and 
of  contentment  with  you.  But  you  fear  our  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons — don't  you  dread  our  actual  in- 
fluence out  of  it?  We  are  only  Catholics  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  should  be  citizens  within  it 

But  y<m  say  that  we  are  priestridden The  priests 
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hare  great  influence,  jou  think,  at  elections — yes,  when 
tihej  run  with  the  popular  passions ;  but  if  they  endea- 
vour to  controul  them,  the  torrent  sweeps  them  away.  But, 
really,  it  is  laughable  to  hear  men  talking  of  the  influ- 
ence of  priests  over  Catholic  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  if  a  Catholic  gentleman,  before  he  gare  his 
rote,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  listen  to  a  whisper 
firom  a  minister,  or  a  shout  from  the  people,  than  to  the 
injunctions  at  the  confessional,  or  the  anathemas  of  the 
altar. — ^Why,  good  heavens !  do  you  ever  hear  of  the  Car 
tholic  deputies  of  France  or  Belgium  asking  their  ghostly 
fietthers  how  they  should  vote  ?  Or  do  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  Congress  ask  -  the  Pope  how  he  would  like  to 
have  a  Popish  establishment  in  the  United  States?  Are 
Aey  not  as  good  citizens  as  any  other  members  of  the 
community ;  and  do  you  ever  hear  one  word  about  Popery 
and  despotism  being  established  in  America  ?  But,  sap- 
posing  that  Catholics  had  the  will,  would  they  have  the 
power,  to  overthrow  the  constitution  ?  What,  some  twenty 
Catholics  overwhelm  the  British  House  of  Commons !.... 
You  allege,  however,  that  we  Catholics  would  be  anxious 
to  raise  our  Church  upon  the  ruins  of  yours,  to  strip  your 
clergy  of  tithes,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  gorgeous 
opulence  of  an  anti-apostolic  and  anti-scriptural  establish- 
ment. Never  was  there  a  more  unfounded  imputation. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Irish  Catholics  look  upon  a  wealthy 
priesthood  with  abhorrence.  They  not  only  do  not  desire 
that  their  bishops  should  be  invested  with  pontifical  gor- 
geousness  and  prelatic  pomp,  but  when  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  make  a  small,  and  no  more  than  a  decent 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  did  they  not  themselves 
repudiate  the  offer,  and  prefer  their  honourable  poverty, 
and  the  afiections  of  the  people,  to  the  directions  of  the 
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crown?  And  how  did  the  people  act?  Although  a  pxo- 
vision  for  the  priesthood  would  relieve  them  from  a  bur- 
den, did  they  not  deprecate  their  adulterous  connexion 
with  power?  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  well  knew,  that  if 
their  clergy  were  endowed  with  the  wealth  of  the  Estar 
bUshment,  they  would  become  a  corrupt  and  profligate 
corporation  of  lazy  churchmen,  bloated  with  insolence, 
pampered  with  luxury,  swelling  with  sacerdotal  pride, 
and  presenting,  in  their  Uves  and  persons,  a  monstrous 
contrast  with  that  simplicity  and  poverty,  of  which  they 
are  now  as  well  the  practisers  as  the  teachers.  They  well 
know  that,  in  place  of  being  the  pious,  active,  and  inde> 
fiEitigable  instructors  of  the  peasantry ;  in  place  of  being 
their  consolers  in  affliction,  their  resource  in  calamity, 
their  preceptors  and  models  in  religion,  the  trustees  of 
their  interests,  their  visitors  in  sickness,  and  their  com- 
panions in  their  beds  of  death ;  they  would  be  a  vain, 
supercilious,  reckless,  heartless  troop  of  abandoned  profli- 
gates, equally  insolent  to  the  humble,  and  sycophantic  to 
the  great — ^flatterers  at  the  noble's  table,  and  grinders  in  the 
poor  man's  hovel — ^rapacious  in  extortion — slaves  in  poli- 
tics, and  tyrants  in  demeanour — ^who  from  the  porticoes 
of  palaces  would  give  their  instructions  in  humility  — 
rwho,  from  the  banquets  of  patricians,  would  prescribe 
their  lessons  in  abstinency — who  from  mitred  chariots 
would  pronounce  injunctions  against  the  pride  and  pomp, 
and  from  the  ^^  primrose  path  of  dalliance,  would  point  to 
the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven.''  The  Catholics  of 
Ireland  well  know  that  this  would  be  the  character  of 
their  priesthood,  if  their  Church  was  ever  raised  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Establishment;  and,  monstrous  as  the  opu- 
lence of  that  Establishment  now  is,  they  would  rather 
behold  the  wealth  of  Protestant  bishops  increased  tmULif 
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and  another  million  of  acres  added  to  their  episcopal 
territories,  than  behold  their  pure  and  simple  priesthood 
degraded  from  their  poverty  into  opulence,  and  sunk  from 
their  noble  humility  to  that  dishonourable  and  anti-Chris- 
tian ostentation,  which,  if  it  were  once  established,  wonid 
be  sure  to  characterise  their  Church.  Englishmen,  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  body  of  my  countrymen,  when 
I  speak  this ;  and  I  solemnly  and  emphatically  reiterate 
my  assereration,  that  there  is  nothing  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  would  regard  with  more  abhorrence  than 
the  transfer  of  the  enormous  and  corrupting  revenues  of 
the  Establishment  to  a  clergy  who  owe  their  virtues  to 
their  poverty,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people,  to  their 
dignified  dependence  upon  the  people  for  their  support 

I  might  enlarge  upon  the  benefits  that  would  result  to 

Ireland  if  factions  were  reconciled,  the  substantial  causes 
of  animosity  removed,  and  the  fierce  passions  which 
agitate  the  country,  laid  at  rest.  English  capital  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  flow  in  and  fertilize  Ireland  ;  English 
habits  would  gradually  arise ;  a  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  would  gix)w  up  ;  the  people,  instead  of 
appealing  to  arms  for  redress,  would  look  to  the  public 
tribunals  as  the  only  arbiters  of  right.  The  obstacles 
which  now  stand  in  the  wav  of  education  would  be  re- 
moved ;  the  fierceness  of  piJeniics  would  be  superseded  by 
that  charity  which  a  Christian  extends  to  all  mankind ; 
a  reciprocal  sentiment  of  kindness  would  take  place  be- 
tween the  two  islands ;  a  real  union,  not  depending  upon 
Acts  of  Parliament,  but  upon  mutual  interest  and  affec- 
tion, would  be  permanently  established ;  the  empire  would 
be  consolidated,  and  all  dangers  from  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  would  disappear  for  ever.  I  might  also 
point  out  to  you,  what  is  obvious  enough — that  if  Ireland 
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be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  at  no  cBatant  period, 
the  natural  foes  of  Grreat  Britain  may  make  that  unfbrtUp 
Bate  ooontry  the  field  for  some  tremendous  speculation* 
I  might  draw  a  picture  of  the  dreadful  consequences 
which  would  arise  if  an  enormous  population  were  to  be 
roused  into  a  concurrent  and  simultaneous  movement. 
But  I  forbear  from  pressing  such  considerations  upon 
you,  because  I  had  much  rather  rely  upon  your  own  mag- 
nanimity and  lofly-mindedness,  than  upon  any  ground  of 
possible  evil  and  ostensible  contingency.    I,  therefore^ 
db  put  it  to  you,  that  independently  of  every  considera- 
tion of  expediency,  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  persevere^  in 
a  system  of  practical  religious  intolerance  which  Roman 
Catholic  states,  who  hold  out  to  yon  a  fine  example,  in 
this  regard,  at  least,  have  abandoned.    I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  a  persecuting  religion. 
To  be  sure  it  was — and  so  was  every  other  religion  that 
ever  was  invested  with  authority.    I  might  retort  on  you 
the  charge  of  persecution — ^I  might  remind  you  that 
the  early  reformers,  who  set  up  a  claim  to  libertjr  of  cos^ 
science  for  themselves,  did  not  indulge  any  others  in  a 
similar  luxury But  I  will  not  adopt  this  course  of  re- 
crimination.   The  truth  is,  that  both  parties  have,  in  the 
paroxysms  of  religious  frenay,  committed  the  most  exe- 
crable atrocities,  and  it  might  be  difficult,  if  their  misdeeds 
were  to  be  weighed,  to  adjust  the  balance  of  atroci^ 
between  them.    But  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  have 
changed,  and  with  the  situation  of  times  we  ourselves 
have  undergone  a  salutary  reformation.    In  the  streets 
where  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  took  place,  the 
Huguenot  walks  in  friendship  with  the  Catholic,  and  even 
in  Some  itself,  the  simple  ceremonies  of  your  religion 
are  undisturbed  by  Papal  intrusion.    Through  the  whole 
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Continent  religious  distinctions  have  b^^  to  Tsnish, 
and  fireedom  ci  conscience  is  almost  nniyersallj  esta- 
blished. How  does  it  happen  that  England  should  he 
almost  the  only  country  where  religious  disqualifications 
are  maintained  ?  Protestants,  who  accuse  the  Catholic 
religion  of  intolerance,  compare  the  conduct  of  Roman 
Catholics  with  your  own.  In  France,  where  the  religion 
of  the  state  is  that  of  Rome,  all  men  are  admissible  to 
power,  and  no  sort  of  sectarian  distinction  is  instituted 
by  the  law.  The  third  article  of  the  French  magna  charta 
provides  that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be  the  esta- 
blished one  ;  but  that  every  French  citizen,  no  matter  of 
what  denomination,  shall  be  capable  of  holding  every 
oflKce  in  the  state.  The  chamber  of  deputies  is  filled  with 
Protestants  who  are  elected  by  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Protestants  have  held  places  in  the  cabinet  of  France. 
You  charge  our  religion  with  intolerance.  Encounter 
these  notorious  facts  if  you  can — Look  to  other  Catholic 
states. — In  Hungary,  in  the  year  1791,  Protestants  were 
placed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  government  on  a  perfect 
level  with  their  fellow-citizens.  In  Catholic  Bavaria  the 
same  principle  of  toleration  was  adopted.  Thus  the 
Catholics  of  Europe  have  given  you  a  splendid  ex- 
ample; and  while  they  have  refuted  the  imputation 
of  intolerance,  have  held  out  to  you  a  practical  re- 
proach. Away  then  with  the  charge  that  my  religion 
is  the  patroness  of  oppression,  and  away  with  the  idle 
boast  of  a  tolerating  and  philosophical  Christianity,  in 
which  you  ever  vauntingly  indulge  !  You  are  behind 
almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  Protestant  Prussia  has 
ncipated  her  Catholic  subjects,  and  Silesia  is  free. 
Germany  the  Churches  are  used  indiscriminately  by 
tants  and  Catholics — the  Lutheran  service  in  a 
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happy  succession,  follows  the  Catholic  Mass;  or  the 
Catholic  Mass,  according  to  Lutheran  or  Catholic  eon* 
venience,  follows  Lutheran  service.  Hanover  itself, 
to  which  England  owes  an  obligation — ^Protestant  Hano- 
ver has  made  a  proclamation  of  religious  liberty,  and  the 
Hanoverian  Catholic  is  free :  and  shall  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic remain  the  branded  and  degpraded  wretch  which  your 
penal  laws  have  made  him,  while  the  Hanoverian  Catho- 
lic stands  before  his  Elector  without  a  chain  ?  Is  this 
just  dealing  towards  Ireland?  and  how  can  our  gracious 
Sovereign  reconcile  the  tears  which  he  gave  to  Ireland, 
with  Irish  oppression  and  with  Hanoverian  liberation  ? 
How  can  you  reconcile  with  your  own  magnanimity  this 
hard  and  cruel  treatment  of  my  unhappy  country?  And 
how  can  you  consent  to  Hanoverian  emancipation,  and 
to  the  perpetuation  of  Irish  thraldom  ?  Will  you,  can 
you,  with  such  glaring  examples  before  you,  bring  your- 
selves to  offer  up  a  wanton  invocation  to  the  legislature 
to  rivet  the  fetters  of  your  Catholic  fellow  citizens?  En- 
glishmen, do  not  undertake  so  ungenerous  an  office.  I 
do  not  call  on  you  to  petition  for  my  liberty,  but  I  im- 
plore you  not  to  raise  up  your  arms  against  it.  This  is  all 
that  I  ask.  Leave  the  legislature  in  the  uncontrolled  exer- 
cise of  its  discretion,  and  do  not  tell  the  Parliament  that  the 
fetters  of  your  fellow-citizens  must  be  more  strongly  bolted. 
On  behalf  of  my  country,  on  behalf  of  unfortunate  Ireland^ 
I  conjure,  I  supplicate  you,  not  to  interfere  for  the  low- 
hearted  purposes  of  oppression.  It  i^  ungenerous ;  it  is 
almost  unmanly  ;  it  is  unworthy  of  you.  Men  of  Kent, 
you  have  never  been  conquered — yet  you  shall  be  con- 
quered to-day;  but  the  victory  shall  be  obtained  over 
yourselves.  Conquer  your  prejudices,  obtain  a  master- 
dom  over  your  antipathies ;  be  victors  of  your  passions. 
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TUiqiiiflh  your  animnMlies,  and  put  your  maUdfrndatB  iP 
figlit  Conquer  younehres — and  oooqoer  m.  Ibis — 
dns  18  the  way  to  subdue  us — diis  is  die  way  Id  oblani 
an  empire  orer  oar  affeclioos;  to  fiU  us  with  g:imcitiide, 
and  to  make  our  hearts  yoor  own.** 


1^ 


FnoM  Mr  Sheilas  Speech,  at  the  City  of  Lokdox 

Tatern,  (Nacember^J 

^ Tbere  is  a  topic  in  which  I  own  that  I  think  oar 

IVotestant  advocates  have  not  been  sufficiently  stzennoos 
in  our  yindication,  and  that  is,  the  imputation  of  seditioos 
riolence  in  our  measures,  and  in  our  language.  Now,  sir, 
I  will  honestly  tell  you,  that  I  consider  our  violence  per- 
iM^tly  justifiable,  and  that  facts  bear  us  out  Be£3re  I  call 
your  attention  to  our  specific  proceedings,  allow  me  to 
revert  to  antecedent  events.  Was  it  by  a  system  of  ac- 
quiescence and  prostration,  that  anything  was  ever  ob- 
tained by  our  body  ?  In  1778,  in  1782,  and  in  179S, 
Catholic  committees — the  precursors  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation— ^having  events,  the  most  eloquent  of  all  advo- 
cates, with  them,  succeeded  in  throwing  upon  the  justice 
of  their  demands,  the  illustration  which  was  supplied  by 
their  necessity.  I  stop,  not  to  make  any  comment  upon 
the  fact,  but  it  is  enough  to  state,  that  the  empire  was, 
in  every  one  of  those  periods,  siurroimded  with  difficulties 
and  perils.  In  1792,  the  Irish  parliament  refused  the 
prayer  of  our  petition  by  a  vast  majority. — The  revolu- 
tionary trumpet  sounded  its  blast,  and  in  a  few  months 
after  the  minister  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  recommended  concession  to  the  Catholics.  The  Union 
succeeded.  The  Catholics  were  told  by  the  agent  of  the 
King  (and  mc  u  ai-e  generally  bound  by  the  acts  of  their 
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agents,)  that  Emancipatioii  should  be  Ae  price  of  the 
independence  of  Ireland.  They  were  deceived.  Thejr 
remained  moderate.  Their  question  was  not  discussed  till 
1805,  and  then  it  was  lost  by  an  immense  majority. 
From  1805,  what  did  the  Catholics  obtain?  I  traverse  a 
long  space  of  time,  and  pass  to  a  remarkable  epoch. 
The  King  resolved  to  visit  Ireland. [For  Mr,  SSheiTs  spi- 
rited observations  on  this  subject^  see  abofXj  page  465.] 
What  became  of  the  pledge  then  given,  that  something 
should  be  done  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  ?  We  had 
been  humble,  prostrate,  almost  servile — ^there  was  no  vio- 
lence, no  Association,  no  Catholic  rent,  no  revolt  of  land- 
lord against  tenant,  no  incendiaries — ^Well !  what  was 
begotten  out  of  all  this  state  of  pacific  felicity  ?  We  tarried 
long  and  in  vain.  The  imposture  was  carried  on  until  at 
length  it  became  too  gross  for  the  purposes  of  further 
delusion,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  mocked  and  de- 
rided as  they  had  been,  began  to  bethink  themselves  of 
another  course  of  policy,  and  out  of  the  wrongs  and  the 
disappointment  of  seven  millions  of  people,  the  Associa- 
tion sprung  up. — ^What  is  the  Association  ? — ^You  will  tell 
me  that  you  all  know — I  scarcely  think  that  you  do. 
You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  it  is  composed  of  a  band  of 
men  affiliated  by  oaths  and  declarations,  bound  to  certain 
ordinances,  and  with  the  incidents  and  accompaniments 
of  confederacy, — ^no  such  thing.  Whoever  thinks  proper 
to  pay  a  small  sum  of  money  towards  the  advancement 
of  the  Catholic  cause,  becomes  at  once  a  member  of  that 
body,  which  has  no  rules,  no  secrecy,  only  one  officer, 
who  acts  as  a  secretary ; — which  is  without  pomp,  form, 
or  ceremony, — and  which,  as  it  owes  its  first  existence  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  owes  to  nothing  else  its  growth 
and  consolidation.     Now,  I  ask  any  fair-minded  English- 
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man,  whether,  in  the  institatioii  of  this  anemUy,  theie 
was  anything  very  culpable  ?   And,  after  having  tried  a& 
other  means — after  having  been  as  yidding,  and  as  snb- 
missive,  and  almost  as  crondiing,  as  ascendancy  could 
desire  that  we  should  be,  and,  in  letom  for  our  piostnitioii, 
after  having  received  new  contumelies  and  oppiohriom— 
let  me  ask,  whether  we  could  be  blamed  for  having  thus 
rallied  the  power  of  the  people,  marshalled  their  energies, 
instructed  them  in  their  strei^^,  and  pointed  to  them 
their  high  and  glorious  duties  ?   Were  we  not  justified  in 
so  doing  ?  and  what,  after  all,  did  we  do  ?    Did  vf  e  swear 
in  the  people? — did  we  go  from  cottage  to  cottage,  to  enlist 
the  peasantry  ?— -did  we  use  any  artificial  expedients  to 
enrol  them  in  our  ranks?    No  sodi  thing:  they  became 
organised.    But  who  organised  them  ?    The  law  of  the 
land.     It  ftimished  the  principle  of  union  and  of  co- 
hesion, without  any  effort  on  our  part.     The  pre-existent 
community  of  feeling  produced  an  universal  co-opera- 
tion, and  seven  millions  of  the  people  were  attracted 
into  one   solid  and   inseparable  mass.      What  is  the 
Catholic  Association  ?    It  is  the  engine,  but  the  public 
discontent  is  the  steam.    It  is  not  a  mere  society  of  ac- 
tive and  inflammatory  men — not  a  club,  a  confederacy, 
or  a  band — No,  sir,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less   than 
the   Catholic  people,  with  the  gentry,  the  priesthood, 
and  the  intellect  of  the  body,  at  their  head.    Was  such  an 
institution  (if  it  so  can  be  called,)  a  crime  ?  But  let  us  see 
what  it  has  done  and  said,  for  in  its  doings  or  in  its  say- 
ings, its  violence  must  needs  consist.    First,  with  regard 
to  measures — Mr.  O'Connell  (for  to  him  the  praise  of  that 
bold  enterprise  is  due,)  instituted  the  Catholic  rent.    Will 
any  man  say  that  we  were  not  justified  in  applying  our 
own  money  (for  the  money  was  our  own,)  to  our  own  po- 
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Htical  concerns  i  It  is  said,  that  we  impose  a  tax  upon 
the  people — ^No ;  the  people  imposed  a  tax  upon  them* 
sdves;  and  the  generous  promptitade,  or,  rather,  the 
enthusiastic  emulation,  with  which  they  Tied  in  making 
their  humble  contributions  to  the  national  treasury^ 
erinced  the  profound  interest  which  they  felt  in  the  mea- 
sure to  which,  it  is  alleged,  that  they  were  indifferent. 
And  how  was  the  public  money  used  by  the  trustees  in 
whose  hands  it  was  vested  ?  Was  it  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses  <rf  turbulence  and  of  riot  ?  Was  it  used  in  instigating 
the  people  to  insubordination  ?  Were  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion purchased,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Orange 
rent  is  applied  ?  No,  sir ;  it  was  laid  out  in  the  protection 
of  the  lower  orders  from  tyrannical  mag^istntet,  in  bring- 
ing rustic  despots  to  justice,  and  in  saving  the  bold  and 
undaunted  peascmtry  from  the  ignoble  vengeance  of  their 
proud  and  infuriated  landlords.  The  public  accounts  of 
the  Association  are  open  to  every  body^s  inspection ;  a 
registry  is  kept  of  the  expenditure  of  every  groat  of  the 
precious  frmd,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  place  his  finger  on  a 
single  item  in  which  either  corruption  or  practical  sedition 
can  be  detected.  The  next  charge  against  us  is,  that  we  in- 
structed the  people  to  rise,  in  elective  ii^surrection,  against 
their  proprietors,  and  that  we  have  hurled  the  Beresfords 
from  Waterford,  a  cabinet  minister  from  Clare,  and  three 
Orangemen  from  Westmeath  and  Monaghan  and  Louth. 
The  charge  against  us  is,  that  we  told  the  peasantry  that 
the  franchise  in  their  hands  would,  by  its  proper  exercise, 
achieve  the  liberty  of  Ireland ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
if  we  keep  down  the  public  passions,  and  prevent  a  phy- 
sical collision,  we  shall,  with  that  great  engine,  batter  the 
bulwarks  of  intolerance.  Let  them  rail  at  us  as  they  will, 
we  will  show  them  at  the  next  election  of  what  mettle  we 
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are  made;  we  will  fight  them,  but  the  hustings  shall  b 
the  scene  of  our  victory;  and  (if  I  maj  so  say)  we  shal 
conquer  them  by  dint  of  peace — and  who  will  tell  me  tlu 
we  were  not  justified  in  this  great  and  unexampled  achicYi 
ment  i    Who  will  say  that  we  violated  a  single  role  of  Ian 

or  one  principle  of  the  Constitution? But  it  is  insiste 

that  our  language  has  been  violent  and  intemperate 
Words  with  us  are  things ;  and  in  the  absence  of  sedidoa 
actions,  hasty  phrases  and  over  ardent  expressions  are  lai< 
hold  of,  and  pressed  as  groimds  of  imputation  against  m 
I  will  not  deny  that  there  have  been  instances  in  whici 
our  feelings  have  been  allowed  to  break  out  in  ebullition 
of  vehemence — I  will  not  deny  that  in  the  heat  of  passioi 
our  feelings  have  occasionally  boiled  over,  and  that  on 
language  has  not  been  as  felicitously  measured  as  it  wer 
desirable  it  should  have  been.  But  give  me  leave  to  asl 
you  whether,  when  we  have  been  thus  betrayed  into  th( 
use  of  strenuous  diction,  and  have  turned  our  hearts  int< 
words,  whether  we  had  no  wrongs  to  complain  of;  and  i 
we  had,  will  you  not  make  allowance  for  any  unhappy  in 
temporance  of  expression  ?  An  Athenian  citizen  one  da; 
entcn^d  the  study  of  a  celebrated  advocate — he  seemed  ti 
be  calm  and  unmoved.  ^  What  is  your  concern  with  me  I 
said  the  orator.  '  I  come  to  employ  you  as  my  counsel 
I  was  struck  in  the  public  way  by  my  enemy,  and  I  see! 
redress.'  '  I  do  not  believe  you,'  said  the  advocate.  ^  No' 
believe  me !  Why,  I  tell  you,'  cried  the  client,  *  that  mi 
enemy  met  me  in  the  public  way,  threw  me  to  the  earth 
smote,  and  trampled  upon  me.'  *  Hold,  hold,'  exclaimec 
Demosthenes,  *  your  eye  is  on  fire,  your  lip  begins  to  qui 
ver,  you  speak  like  a  man  who  had  sustained  a  wrong. 
Chfid  and  (^nthiued  cheers.)  And  are  we  to  speak  lik< 
men  who  had  sustained  no  wrong?     Do  you  ask  me  what 
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the  wrong  is  that  we  have  sustained  ?  Shall  I  answer  yon 
in  a  soft  and  well-modulated  intonation,  and  with  a  grace- 
ful cadence  of  body,  and  a  gentleness  and  suavity  of  as- 
pect—^  In  sooth,  good  Englishmen,  we  are  in  a  disagree- 
able condition  in  Ireland.  It  is  rather  unpleasant  to  see 
Boman  Catholics  murdered,  and  their  assassins  tried  and 
acquitted  by  their  Orange  confederates.  We  don't  quite 
like  the  way  in  which  justice  is  administered;  for  the 
judges  are  all  Protestant,  and  the  crown  counsel  are  all 
Protestant,  and  the  jurors  are  all  Protestant ;  neither  do 
we  find  it  very  delectable  to  see  all  the  important  offices 
in  the  state,  and  all  places  of  emolument  and  distinction 
occupied  by  a  small  body  of  men ;  and,  though  we  hare 
been  long  used  to  be  treated  as  inferiors,  yet  the  treatment 
which  we  experience  from  our  Protestant  betters,  is  not 
die  most  amiable  that  can  be  conceived.'  Well,  if  we 
addressed  you  thus,  what  would  you  say?  I  tell  you 
what  you  would  say^^^what  Lord  Grenville  once  said  (and 
Burke  has  quoted  the  passage  in  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Lau- 
rence)— that  the  humble  tone  df  the  Gitb(dics  showed 
that  they  had  no  real  grievance  to  complain  of.  But  have 
we  no  real  g^evance  to  complain  of?  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  have  to  complain  of;  and  I  will  tell  you  of  it  as 
befits  a  man,  who,  in  demanding  his  liberty,  ought  not  to 
use  the  language  of  a  slave.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  mon- 
strous, and  scarcely  endurable,  that  a  small  minority 
should  have  all  the  power,  the  influence,  the  patronage  of 
the  state,  of  the  army,  of  the  law,  and  of  the  church,  con- 
densed and  concentrated  in  one  mass  of  enormous  mono- 
poly. I  tell  you.  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  your  system  that 
seven  millions  of  the  people  should  be  trampled  on  by  a 
few  hundred  thousand  Protestants ;  and  I  tell  you  that 
they  are  so  trodden  down — I  tell  you  that  we  are  ground 
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ibooldbe  1^4  it  u  not  tlia  kai  HrfaaHiw  dMft  on  jav 
hoacaa  ihonld  be  the  aeala  of  fcwwiaui  and  tgacffabh 
BaMMns  and  that  I  wodld  laAcr  ba  Ined  Ivr  avaiiae  aai 
anpadqr,  than  by  fcctkm  and  intolenflice,  ItdljoadMil 
A  Cttdiolie  in  tfaa  noidi  ot  Ireland  say  ba  mnidand  wiA 
nqNmity-- and  I  tdl  yon,  dial,  independently  oCaU  the 
qpedicinatanceaofwnngyag^ind^yirteniifoppipbiiDa 
and  rf  oppreMion  pwiyailg;  and  that  in  tbe  ocdinaij  ba- 
aineneflifeyintheeomnionintaeoaneof  aoeiety,^vay 
Bonian  Catholic  feda  hiniaetlfdi^iiaoedy  and  apoined,  and 
hianded,  A  way  with  the  allegalicii,  that  it  ia  a  qacHioa 
of  bonmghs  and  of  silk  gowns,  and  of  seats  Cor  lawyeis  in 
the  courts,  and  for  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  a  question  whether  common  justice  shall  be  done  in 
our  public  tribunals--^hether  Orangemen  shall  murder 
Catholics  with  impunity — whether  blood  shall  be  shed  in 
the  common  day  without  retribution,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  shall  be  trodden  down  and  trampled  upon, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  men  shall  keep  their  feet  upcm 
the  necks  of  seven  millions.  That  is  the  question.  Those 
axe  our  wrongs ;  and  let  me  ask  you,  whether,  with  such 
wrongs,  and  while  our  hearts  are  bursting  in  our  bosoms 
at  their  endurance,  you  expect  that  we  should  speak  in 
soft  and  mellifluous  phrases-— and  that,  instead  of  heaTing 
upon  the  rack  on  which  she  is  stretched,  Ireland  should 
breathe  her  complaints  in  gentle  murmurings,  and  that 
her  petitions  should  be  as  soft  as  her  national  music,  to 
which  every  spinster  in  your  drawing  rooms  lends  the  en- 
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cbaDtment  of  her  dulcet  intonations.  No,  sir ;  the  groans 
of  a  people  are  not  to  be  turned  into  a  set  of  parliamentary 
melodies ;  and  in  demanding  redress,  we  do  but  follow 
the  promptings  of  human  nature,  by  putting  before  you 
the  full  extent  of  wrong ;  and  see  after  what  fashion,  and 
with  what  bearing,  our  Irish  antagonists  demean  them- 
selves, and  then  consider  whether  it  be  very  wonderfid 
that  we  should  break  out  into  the  exuberance  of  indignant 
expression.  Have  you,  who  marvel  at  what  is  designated  as 
our  violence,  ever  reflected  upon  the  language  which  is 
employed  in  our  regard?  Have  you  read  the  speeches 
delivered  in  Orange  oi^es,  in  which  the  massacre  of  a 
whole  nation  is  proposed  as  a  thesis  for  discussion — in 
which  the  facilities  of  extirpation  are  made  matter  of  debate 
—in  which  the  canons  of  assassination  are  propounded, 
and  the  ethics  of  murder  are  deliberately  laid  down  ?.... 
....Englishmen,  I  have  told  you  what  is  the  provocation 
given  to  us :  and  although  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  all 
that  has  ever  been  done  or  uttered,  in  moments  of  excitar 
tion,  in  our  own  body,  I  appeal  to  your  own  knowledge 
of  human  nlEtture,  and  I  ask  whether — ^however  you  may 
blame  us  for  imprudence — you  will  not  be  disposed  to 
make  allowance  for  the  errors  into  which,  under  peculiar 
provocation,  we  may  be  unhappily  betrayed?  I  have, 
perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  charge  of  violence — 
and  yet  it  is  one  upon  which  it  is  right  that  the  public 
should  be  disabused;  and  therefore,  I  will  venture,  in 
speaking  upon  this  head,  to  press  another  consideration 
upon  you  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  judge  of  men 
by  their  actions  than  by  their  words ;  and  having  already 
pointed  out  what  may  be  considered  as  the  violent  mea- 
sures of  the  Catholic  leaders,  let  me  direct  your  attention 
to  proceedings  of  a  very  different  character.    Have  we 
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not  uniformly  endeavoared  to  repress  outrage  and  insa 
rection  in  Ireland  ?  Has  not  Mr.  O^Connell  reconcile 
the  factions  of  Tipperarj,  and  done  more  than  justice,  aft 
brandishing  her  drawn  sword  for  years  of  ineffectual  te 
rorism,  could  accomplish  ?  Did  we  not,  in  a  recent  ii 
stance,  anticipate  the  government,  and  disperse  the  ii 
mense  multitudes  who  were  gathered  in  Tipperary  ?  Loc 
at  the  last  assizes  of  Ireland  —  the  scaffold  was  almo 
unstained  with  blood.  Look  at  the  general  habits  of  tl 
people — drunkenness  is  a  crime  against  the  Associatioi 
and  the  people  have  become  almost  miraculously  sobe 
And  yet. we  are  caUed  the  instigators  of  atrocity — tl 
fermenters  of  outrage — and  the  patrons  of  conflagration.... 

Speaking  of  the  error  likely  to  have  been  committed  h 
the  proposed  cession  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  M 
Shell  observes : — 

"  The  truth  is,  that  we  did  not  then  know  the  publi 
virtues  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland — we  ilid  not  believ 
that  they  were  possessed  of  that  nobleness  of  heart,  an 
that  lofty  and  martyr-like  intrepidity,  by  which  the 
astonished  not  only  the  people  of  this  countrj-,  but  thos 
who  had  contributed  to  produce  those  qualities  among:? 
them,  to  ennoble  their  moral  nature,  and  make  ther 
worthy  of  the  privilege  which  they  have  thus  gloriousl 
employed.  But  while  you  condemn  us  for  our  erroneou 
appreciation  of  the  peojJe,  I  pray  you  at  the  same  time  t 
do  us  this  justice.  If  they  are  brave,  if  they  are  detei 
mined,  if  this  vilhige  Hampdenism  has  sprung  up  in  th 
midst  of  hovels,  let  me  ask,  who  are  the  men  who  hav 
made  the  people  what  they  are }  A  few  years  ago  they  wer 
driven  like  domestic  swine  to  the  hustings,  and  now  the; 
turn  like  lions  upon  the  hunter; — a  few  years  ago  the; 
were  the  mere  serfs  transferred  with  the  soil  of  whicl 
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they  form  a  part,  and  now  they  are  the  equals  of  their 
masters  in  spirit,  and  their  superiors  in  public  virtue. 
How  has  this  change  been  effected  ?  The  Catholic  Asso- 
ciaticm  has  accomplished  this  marvellous  alteration  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  revolutioniz0d  their  character. 
We — aye  I  repeat  it,  and  I  make  a  vaunt  of  it — we,  by  what 
is  called  our  inflammatory  language,  and  our  demagogic 
vituperation,  and  our  seditious  philippics,  awoke  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  and  made  it  capable  of  the  great  things  which 
it  has  accomplished.  Would  you  have  ever  heard  of  Louth, 
and  Monag^an,  and  Waterford,  and  Westmeath,  and  of 
Clare^  but  for  our  dauntless  energy  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, our  zeal,  oui*  systematic  and  fearless  determination? 
Was  not  the  Association  the  great  furnace  in  which  the 
whole  mass  of  the  national  mind  was  heated  to  intensity, 
and  then  made  susceptible  of  the  great  impressions  which 

have  been  struck  upon  it? Englishmen,  be  sure  of  this, 

that  the  Association  has  changed,  and,  let  me  call  it, 
Angl\fied  the  genius  of  the  people.  The  Irish  peasant  is 
every  day,  under  our  tuition,  acquiring  your  own  habits 
of  English  independence.  Wakefield,  the  English  travel- 
ler, gives  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lower 
orders  were  formerly  treated ;  he  says,  that  at  a  race  course 
he  saw  a  gentleman,  whose  horse  was  accidentally  touched 
by  a  peasant,  lay  open  his  cheek  with  his  whip ;  and  on 
asking  the  slave  how  he  could^bear  it?  the  slave  replied, 
'^  Sure  his  honour  is  a  justice  of  peace !''  If  such  an  in- 
cident were  now  to  happen,  and  a  gentleman  smote  a 
peasant,  it  might  cost  him  his  life.  The  looks,  the  bear- 
ing, the  whole  aspect  of  the  people  are  altered,  and  a 
wretch  clad  in  rags,  and  without  enough  of  earth  to  cover 
him  if  he  were  dead,  and  to  lie  down  upon  in  sleep,  looks 
his  landlord  in  the  face,  and  beholds  in  him  his  fellow- 
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man. — Generous,  intrepid,  and  fine-hearted  people !  wha 
might  ye  not  be  made  of,  if  England  would  only  do  y 

justice,  and  raise  ye  to  a  level  with  herself ! It  was  thi 

Catholic  Association,  I  repeat  it,  that  achieved  th< 
wonders  (for  they  deserve  the  name)  which  were  accoo 
plishcd  at  the  late  elections ;  and  it  is  most  erroneous  t 
imagine  that  it  is  to  the  priesthood  and  their  intimidatioii 
that  those  events  should  be  referred.  The  priests  di( 
certainly  interfere  as  citizens,  but  who  imparted  tha 
spirit  of  citizenship  to  them  ?  If  the  lamp  of  patriotisD 
burned  bright  upon  the  altar,  it  was  at  the  torch  whicl 
we  waved  that  the  fire  was  lighted  up.  Nor  did  tb 
clergy  appeal  to  the  people  upon  the  ground  of  religioui 
duty,  so  much  as  upon  that  of  political  right.  I  speak  ii 
the  presence  of  the  Member  for  Louth,  and  he  will  tel 
you,  diat,  during  his  election,  the  voice  of  controversy  wai 
lost  in  the  shout  of  patriotism — and  in  the  cause  of  Ire 
land,  that  of  Rome  was  forgotten.  Tlie  priests  addressee 
the  people  as  Irishmen,  and  not  as  Catholics,  and  put 
their  title  to  redress  upon  the  broad  principle  of  religious 
liberty  throughout  the  world.  We  saw  priests  indeed  al 
every  window,  and  at  every  corner ;  but  what  did  they 
say  ? — ^lliey  cried  out    '  Vote  for  Ireland !'    and,  thank 

God,  tlieir  invocation  was  obeyed You  think  the  Irish 

people  priest-ridden.  I  won't  deny  that  the  priest  has  in- 
fluence— why  should  he  not?  How  does  he  obtain  it?  He 
lives  with  the  people — he  consorts  with  them — he  is  their 
teacher  in  religion — their  consoler  in  sorrow — their  mild 
and  paternal  friend.  Tliey  depend  on  him  for  instruction, 
for  comfort,  for  hope — and  he  depends  on  them  (and  it  is 
an  honourable  reciprocity)  for  his  livelihood.  ITie  bread 
which  he  breaks  is  eaten  in  the  remembiunce  of  the 
poor.     A   knock   is   heard  in   ihe  dead  of  the  winter's 
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night  at  the  door  of  his  humble  habitation — he  is  told  that 
one  of  his  parishioners  is  on  the  point  of  death,  and  im- 
plores his  assistance.  The  storm  howls  about  him — the 
wind  and  sleet  beat  against  his  face-— yet  he  goes  forth, 
hurries  to  the  hovel  of  the  expiring  wretch,  and  taking 
his  station  at  the  bed  of  pestilential  straw,  bends  to  re- 
ceive the  broken  whisper  in  which  the  heart  unloads  it- 
self of  its  guilt,  though  the  lips  of  the  sinner  should  bet, 
tainted  with  disease,  and  he  should  inhale  mortality  in 
his  breath.  Shall  I  then  say  that  such  a  man  has  no  in- 
fluence with  the  people?  God  forbid  that  I  should — but  it  is 
not  from  superstition  that  his  influence  is  derived.  It  is  not 
from  fanaticism,  but  from  deep  and  thrilling  thankfulness ; 
and  as  long  as  there  is  gratitude  or  affection  in  the  breast 
of  an  Irish  peasant,  never  let  an  influence  derived  from 
such  sources  pass  away.  Oh !  the  Parsons  are  welcome 
to  become  their  rivals  if  they  please,  if  offices  of  charity 
and  of  benevolence  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  their 
competition.  But  do  not  imagine  that  the  reverence  for 
the  sacerdotal  character  is  so  profound,  that  where  a  Priest 
violates  his  public  duty  the  people  are  disposed  to  obey 

him It  is  also  alleged,  that  the  Irish  Catholics  are 

enemies  to  English  connexion,  and  desire  a  separation. 
This  is  a  gross  and  infamous  calumny.  If  England 
would  only  give  Ireland  leave,  she  would  be  her  devoted 
and  enthusiastic  adherent;  and  I  trust  that  England  will 
perceive,  at  last,  how  much  her  own  interest  as  well  as 
her  own  honour  is  concerned  in  the  great  work  of  conci- 
liation ;  and  that  she  will,  by  becoming  the  benefactress 

of  Ireland,  confer  a  blessing  upon  herself " 

After  deprecating  the  conduct  of  Englishmen  towards 
Ireland,  Mr.  Sheil  thus  concludes :  "  But  do  I  mean  to 
tell  you  that  all  Englishmen  feel  and  act  thus?     Oh,  my 
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friends  (for  such  I  have  a  right  to  call  you),  do  not  mistake 
me.  I  do  not  confound  you  with  the  faction  that  deals 
thus  hardly  with  my  country.  I  well  know  that  you  feel 
almost  as  much  indignation  as  I  do  myself  at  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  treated;  and  I  further  know,  that  all  the 
intelligence,  all  the  worth,  and  all  the  generosity  and 
lofty-mindedness  of  England  are  on  our  side.  The  feelings 
that  are  manifested  in  this  assembly  are  diffused  through 
an  immense  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country,  and 
you  represent  a  vast  body  of  your  fellow-citizens " 


APPENDIX.— No.  XVIII. 


A  LIST  OF  CONTROVERSIAL  WORKS. 


Baines'  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Reliffion, 
Berinoton's  Faith  of  CatholicSy  confirmed  by  Scripture 

and  attested  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first  Jive  centuries. 
Bergier's  Dictionnaire  de  Th^ologie, 
Bossuet's  Eooposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 

Church  in  matters  of  Controversy. 
Brunswick's  (Duke  of)  Fifty  Reasons,  8^c, 
Butler's  Book  of  the  Church. 
Challoner's  Catholic  Christian  instructed. 
CooMBEs'  Essence  of  Religious  Controversy. 
Fletcher's  R^flectUms  on  the  Spirit  of  Controversy. 

" Comparative  View  of  the  Grounds  of  the 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches. 
Gother's  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented. 
Howard's  (Henry,  Esq.)  Remarks  on  the  Erroneous 

Notions  entertained  respecting  the  Catholic  Religion. 
J.  K.  L.  Reply  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Magee. 
Linoard'S  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

Tracts. 

Machale's  Evidences  and   Doctrines  of   the  Catholic 

Church. 
[A  most  comprehensive,  interesting,  and  eloquent  work.] 
MiLNER's  History  of  Winchester. 
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Mir.NEH's  letters  to  a  Prehendani. 

End  of  Religious  Coniroverny. 

[An  admirable  work.] 
Poynter's  Christianity;  OT,the  Ecidencen  and  Chanu^ttm 

of  the  Chrintian  Religion. 
Thevern's  (now  Bishop   of.  SxRAaBOURO)   Amicable 

Duicwmion,  translated  from  the  French  by  tbc  Ret. 

W.  Ricliiiiond. 
Annwer  to  Faber's  DiffirulHes  of  Romtmwm, 

translated  hy  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Husenbeth. 
[A  most  Iriumpliunt  BnltT] 
Protestants'  Trial  by  the  Word. 
Protentant  Apology  for  the  Ronuin  Catholic  Religion;  and 

numerous  other  Works,  to  lie  had  of  all  Catholie 

Booksellers. 
N.B.    CoBBETT's   History  of  the  Reformation  gives  a 

clearer  insight  into  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the 

Reformers  in  this  country,  than  any  work  that  baa 

ever  been  published. 


ERRATA  TO  REASONS. 


Page  zlvi,   line  22,  for  <^,  read  to, 

—  Iv,        —  12,  {or  JUihhf,  readjMky. 

—  lucY,    —  5  and  7,  for  was^  read  were. 

—  Ix3udi,  —  20,  for  promisnunUf  read  indiserimkuHe, 

—  IxsExiv,  —  10^  for  iimilar,  read 

—  cxx, 

—  147, 


»■ 


—  12,  for  28  read  I6,^and  line  H  ^or  73,  read  61. 

—  16,  for/ormerly,  read/ormaUjf. 
tty,  ftinnrfnnfriTTi^  rrmiTrniir- j  rTft^-rtTtnr^TTTr' 


—  253,  —  6  and  9,  for  was,  read  were, 
^~  254,  —  2,  for  writing,  read  wrUimgs. 

—  274,  '—  4,  for  to  the  God  qf  Truth  for  another  faUe  worship,  read  for 

another  faiae  worehip  to  the  Cfod  of  Truth, 

—  284,  —  10,  for  none  but  such  as  have,  read  none  who  have, 

—  289,  —  21,  Lord  Strafford,  read  Lard  Stt^ord. 

—  307,  —  5,  for  1000,  read  1500. 

—  318,  —  7,  for  out,  read  up, 

—  S23,  —  20,  leave  out  and. 

—  350,  —  2  from  bottom,  iotparadiae,  read  the  paradise, 

—  351,  —  24,  for  divition,  read  ditsennon, 

—  358,  —  4,  for  writing,  read  wriltmge, 

—  371,  —  4,  instead  ot  judged  it  should,  read  judged  it  not  expedient 

that  it  thovid, 

—  377,  —  last,  for  annotation,  read  quotation, 

—  487,  —  16  and  17,  put  the  semicolon  after  stigma  instead  of  after  per- 

form, and  insert  while  before  the  taU, 

—  528,  —  last,  for  cane,  read  cone, 

•—  532,  —  5,  for  the  blood,  read  their  blood, 

—  537,  —  8,  for  ftei/niiitfi^,  read  beginnings. 

—  543,  —  28,  for  address,  read  redress. 

—  690,  —  6,  for  there,  read  these. 
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